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DELEGATES 
TO THE 





SIXTY-NINTH CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


\ctors and Artistes of America, Associated 


\ir Line Pilots Association 


Asbestos Workers, International Associa- 
tion of Heat and Frost Insulators and. 


Automobile Workers of America, Interna- 
tional Union United 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
vational Union of America 


Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ 
International Union of America, The 
Journeymen . 


Rill Posters, Billers and Distributors of the 
United States and Canada, International 
Alliance of 


nw 


200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
199 
199 





Paul Dullzell, 45 W. 47th St., New York, 
N.Y 


George Heller, 15 West 44th St., care Tele- 
vision Authority, New York, N. Y. 

Reuben Guskin, care Hebrew Actors’ Union, 
31 East 7th St., New York, N. Y. 

Henry Dunn, care American Guild of Variety 
Artists, 1697 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Pat Somerset, care Screen Actors’ Guild, 7Q46 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


David L. Behncke, 3145 W. 68rd St., Chica- 
go 29, Ill. 
J. E. Wood, 3145 W. 63rd St., Chicago 29, 


Joseph A. Mullaney, 211 Machinists Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

C. W. Sickles, 211 Machinists Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 


Lester Washburn, 429 W. Michigan, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 

George Grisham, 429 W. Michigan, Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. 

Anthony Doria, 429 W. Michigan, Milwaukee 
3, Wis. 


Herman Winter, 5900 James Reed Road, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Wm. F. Schnitzler, 2719 N. Wilton Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. G. Cross, 2719 N. Wilton Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 

Curtis R. Sims, 2719 N. Wilton Ave., Chicago, 


Ill. 

Wm. McGuern, 1340 N. 79th St., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Seb Ollinger, 5576 Samver Rd., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

John Simmons, 423 S. Oak Cliff Bivd., Dallas, 
Texas. 


William C. Birthright, 1141 N. Delaware St., 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 

John B. Robinson, 5524 Miller Ave., Dallas 6, 
Texas. 

Alvin > Holt, 4942 Navarro, Los Angeles 32, 
Calif. 

Fred Scafidi, 1739 Boston Road, New York 60, 
N. Y 


George McKenna, 119 E. Clark St., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


Leo Abernathy, 303 Bessemer Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 








iv DELEGATES TO THE SIXTY-NINTH CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and aia. 
International Brotherhood of..... 


Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Help- 
ers of America, International Brother- 
eee ee 7 


Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of. 3 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 4 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union of America... . . 6 


Brick and Clay Workers of America, The 


MGS i's a sca arcGNSoK Sass OSS 3 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, Inter- 
national Association... . 6 


No. 
Delegates 


No. of votes 
of each 
Delegate 


109 
109 
108 
| 108 
108 
(108 


“a 
a 


nN 
nN 


NqQ 
a 


170 
1169 
169 
|169 
|169 
169 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


John Pelkofer, 2922 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. 

A. J. Eberhardy, 2922 W. Washington Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

George Edgerton, 21 Sanford St., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Charles J. MacGowan, Room 570, New 
Brotherhood Bldg., Kansas City 11, Kans. 

William J. Buckley, Room 565, New Brother- 
hood Bldg., Kansas C ity 11, Kans. 

George Nolan, 36 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 

ar Nacey, 147 Fourth Ave., New York, 


J. P. McCollum, 731. Western Union Bldg., 
Houston, Texas. 

Earl B. Ashbrook, 592 New Brotherhood 
Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. 

Thomas Crowe, 6712 Arbutus Ave., 
ton Park, Calif. 


Hunting- 


John B. Haggerty, 302 A. F. of L. 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Robert L. Ennis, 3824 32nd St., 
Calif. 

(Miss) Minnie Anderson, 1322 York St., 
Moines, Iowa. 


Bidg., 
Sacramento, 


Des 


John J. 
Mass. 

Frank W. Anderson, 
Chicago 34, Ill. 

Tom Cory, 990 Fulton St., 
Calif. 

H. B. Hutchison, 4539 North Teutonia Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mara, 246 Summer St., Boston 10, 


5734 Belle Plaine Ave., 


San Francisco 17, 


Bates, Harry c. , 815 15th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. 
John J. ane, 815 15th St., N. W., Wash- 


ington 5, D. C. 
Bnd Yee 815 15th St., 
ton 5, D. 

Thomas F. “Murphy, 815 15th St., 
Washington 5, D. 
Thomas H. O’ Donnell, 

Chicago, IIl. 
Blaine C. Swain, Marion, Kans. 


N. W., Washing- 
N. W., 
910 W. Monroe St., 


Harold R. Flegal, 1550 W. 95th St., Chicago, 
1 


Ill. 
William Tracy, 1550 W. 95th St., Chicago, 


Til. 
J. Wesley Johnson, 1550 W. 95th St., Chicago 
Ill. 


J. H. Lyons, 1624 Syndicate Trust 


Bidg. 
St. Louis 1, i 
J. R. Downes, 1624 Syndicate Trust Bldg 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Jos. F. Boyen, 265 W. 
N. Y 


14th St., New York, 


C. F. Strickland, Box 1393, Atlantic Beach, 


la. 
Stanley Rounds, 1624 Syndicate Trust Bidg., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Leslie L. Myers, 1420 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


N. W., 
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Building Service International 


Employes’ 
Union..... ‘ “ass 


Carmen of America, Brotherhood Railway 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 
Brotherhood of... 


Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, United 


Chemical Workers’ Union, International 


Cigarmakers’ International Union of Amer- 
ieca.... 


Cleaning and Dye House Workers, Inter- 
national Association of 


(205 


}205 


1205 


34 
33 
33 


49 
49 
49 
48 


William L. McFetridge 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Wm. H. Cooper, 749 N. 2nd St., 
Wis. 

David Sullivan, 1 E. 35th St., 
Center, New York 16, N. Y. 
George Hardy, 109 Golden Gate 

Francisco 2, Calif. 
Thomas Burke, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 
George Fairchild, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


, 318 W. Randolph St., 


Milwaukee 3, 
Bldg. Service 


Ave., San 


318 W. Randolph St. 


Irvi ~ Barney, 4929 Main St., 
oO. 

A. J. Bernhardt, 
2, Mo. 

George M. Webster, 621 Swanston Drive, 
Sacramento 18, Calif. 

E. L. Cryer, care, 4929 Main St., 
City 2, Mo. 


Kansas City 2 


4929 Main St., Kansas City 


Kansas 


Wm. L. Hutcheson, 222 E. 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

M. A. Hutcheson, 222 E. Michigan St., 
anapolis 4, Ind. 

Frank Duffy, 222 E. Michigan St., 
olis 4, Ind. 

Charles W. Hanson, 
York, N. Y. 

M. J. Sexton, 

Al. J. Maier, 


Michigan St., 
Indi- 
Indianap- 
130 Madison Ave., New 


12 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
1531 Barnard St., Saginaw, 


Mich. 

Thomas Hogan, 184 Dudley St., Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Earl Hartley, Room 307, Empress Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 

William Schoenberg, 3329 W. Washington 


Blvd., Chicago 24, Ill. 
Toney Gallo, 3329 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 24, Ill. 
™ A. Pritchett, 


101 S. 87th St., Birmingham 


Ala 
mae on Roe, Box 191, Buffalo, 


Iowa. 


H. A. Bradley, 
Ohio. 


1659 W. Market St., Akron 3, 


R. E. aaa 1659 W. Market St., Akron 
3, Ohio. 
Edward R. Moffett, 520 Fannin Bldg., Hous- 


ton, Texas. 


Mario Apoaitin, Room 604, Carpenters - 
1003 K. N. W., Washington 1, 

Servando F “Lopez, 3701% Nebraska om 
Tampa, Fla. 

Frank Diez, 1736 Palmetto St., West Tampa 
7, Fla. 

W. S. Gross, 1 West Linwood Blvd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

idat Zitello, 1771 E. 12th St., 
Ohio. 

Mike J. Minaden, 1771 E. 
land 14, Ohio. 

Raymond G. Meyers, 17 
Ind 14, Ohio. 


Cleveland 14, 


12th St., Cleve- 


71 E. 12th St., Cleve- 








vi DELEGATES TO THE SIXTY-NINTH CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Clerks, National Federation of Post Office 


Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway 


Clerks’ International Association, Retail 


Coopers’ International Union of North 


America 


Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ 
International Union 


Draftsmen’s Unions, International Federa- 
tion of Technical Engineers, Architects 
and 


Electrical Workers, International Brother- 
hood of 





6 


‘ 


4) 


te 
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No. of votes 
of each 
Delegate 


146 
146 


293 
293 
293 
293 
293 
293 


999 


48 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Leo E. George, 4121 31st St., Mt. Rainier, 
Md. 
E. C. Hallbeck, 5303 Dorsett Place, N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 

Michael J. Delaney, 179 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, II. 

David P. Weaver, 1800 Merle Way Road, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Jay Mahoney, 3003 Detroit St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Herbert J. Sullivan, 
Houston, Texas. 


6532 Crestridge St 


George M. Harrison, 1015 Vine St., Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 

Phil E. Ziegler, 1015 Vine St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

J. H. Sylvester, 1015 Vine St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

H. R. Lyons, Room 818, Missouri Insurance 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

L. B. Snedden, 318 31st Ave., McKeesport, 
Pa. 

G. B. Goble, Room 812, 9 South Clinton St., 
Chicago 6, IIL. 

Robert Morgan, 1015 Vine St., Cineinnati 2, 
Ohio. 


Vernon A. Housewright, Levering Bldg., La- 
fayette, Ind. 

James A. Suffridge, Levering Bldg., Lafayette, 
Ind. 

G. A. Sackett, 418 E. 22nd St., Pittsburg, 
Kans. 

Peter Formica, 2424 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


Frank C. Shea, 125 W. Granite St., Butte, 
Mont. 
Phillip Koerner, 82 West Montcalm, Room 


611, Detroit 1, Mich. 
Nathan Wertheimer, 250 W. 57th St., Rooms 
1222-26, New York 19, N. Y. 


James J. Doyle, Park Square Bldg., Room 946, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Joseph O'Neill, 320 South Ashland 
Chicago 7, Ill. ie 
Sol Cilento, 707 Summit Ave., Union City, 


N. J. 


Blvd., 


Stanley W. Oliver, 900 F St., N. W., Room 
908, Washington 4, D. C. 


D. W. Tracy, 1200 15th St., N. W., Washing 
ton, D. C. 

J. Scott Milne, 1200 15th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Frank C. Riley, 55 Adelaide St., Detroit 1, 
Mich. 

Harry E. Leonard, 117 S. E. 4th St., Minneap- 
olis 14, Minn. 

John A. O'Grady, Jr., 740 Main St., Waltham, 
Mass. 

W. L. 1201 Jones St., 117, 


Ingram, Room 


Fort Worth Texas. 





DELEGATES TO THE 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Elevator Constructors, International Union 
of 


Engineers, International Union of Operating 


Engravers’ Union of North America, Inter- 
national Photo- 


Farm Labor Union, National 


Fire Fightors, International Association of 


Firemen and Oilers, International Brother- 
hood of 


Garment Workers of America, United 





of each 
Delegates 


No. of votes 


104 
104 


104 
104 


104 
104 


80 


80 
80 


80 


80 


SIXTY-NINTH CONVENTION vit 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


John C. MacDonald, 48 Stockton St., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Edward A. Smith, 20 Second St., Saratoga 
Spa, N. Y. 

Francis B. Comfort, 20 W. Queen Lane, Phil- 
adelphia 44, Pa. 


Wm. E. Maloney, 1003 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

F. A. Fitzgerald, 1003 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

Jos. J. Delaney, 1526-111 8th Ave., New Yor‘ 
i, NW. ¥. 

Chas. B. Gramling, 1003 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

Victor S. Swanson, 474 Valencia St., San Fran- 
cisco 3, Calif. 

Frank P. Converse, 216 High Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

John I. Lynch, 327 S. La Salle St., Room 732, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Edward J. Volz, Room 1110, 292 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Matthew Woll, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Fred R. Ballbach, 815 Transportation Bldg., 
131 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit 26, Mica. 


H. L. Mitene'l, 825 Victor Bidg., Washingtan, 
p. C. 

Dorothy Dowe, 825 Victor Bidg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


John P. Redmond, 207 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washinzton 1, D.C, 

George J. Richardson, 207 A. F. of L. Bidg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Bert Hayman, 1115 Franklin St., Joplin, Mo. 

Glenn k. Thom, 16668 Freeland Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Raloh J. Ricxerman, 5504 Underwood Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Jacx Bosties, 3017 Avenue N, Fort Worth, 
Texe 





Anthony Matz, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, 
il 
ile 

Joseph P. Clark, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, 


Til. 

Robert J. Tormey, 100 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Til. 

James M. Kennedy, 100 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 

George Wright, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, 
Th. 


Joseph P. McCurdy, 1505 Riverside Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Albert Adamski, 547 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Harry R. Williams, 2173 Keilett Ave., Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Joseph Crispino, R. R. No. 1, Mineral Springs 
Road, Highland Mills, N. Y. 

Madge King, 534 Maple Ave., Galesburg, Ill. 
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{438 7 Dubinsky, 1710 Broadway, New York, 
1438 Lui iain: 218 W. 40th St., New York, 
| N. Y. 
|488 Israel Feinberg, 22 W. 38th St., New York, 
| Nn. t. 
; |438 Charles S. Zimmerman, 218 W. 40th St., New 
Garment Workers’ Union, International | York, N. 
Ladies... 8 }437 Isidore Nagler, 218 W. 40th St., New York, 
| nN. es 
'487 Morris Bialis, 15 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
437 Harry Greenberg, 100 E. 17th St., New York, 
Ww. Y¥. 
1437 Samuel Otto, 128 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, 
ra. 
72 Lee W. Minton, Room 1531, Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
72 Raymond H. Dalton, Box 272, Marienville, 
Pa. 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 72 J. Belton Warren, 1032 S. Harper St., Lau- 
United States and Canada 5 rens, S. C. 
72 Joseph Stendardo, 732 Broad St., West, 
Rochester 6, N. Y. 
72 Marvin Taylor, 1501 S. 8th St., Waco, Texas. 
4 _ 6 Z 2 que, 728 S i St. 
Glass Cutters’ League of America, Window 1 : — Se. 1078 South High St., 
71 Harry H. Cook, 1508 Sabra Road, Toledo, 
Ohio. 
71 —-*, J. O’Hara, 6 Buckley St., Port Jervis, 
Glass Workers, American F! 1 N. 
Maas rerhets, Amevinn Feat 71 Ivan tT. Uncapher, 245 E. Pulteney St., Corn- 
ing, N. 
70 Ernest A. Merighi, Spring Road, Vineland, 
Glove Workers’ Union of America, Inter- 30 Joseph C. Goodfellow, P. O. Box 94, Mari- 
national . 1 nette, Wis. 
175 Henry C. Bae. 900 F St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 4, 
. = : _ 174 Berniece B. Werner, 900 F St., N. W., Wash- 
Government Employes, American Federa- . ington 4, 
tion of. 3 174 Earl L. Kaplan, ‘900 F St., N. W., Washing- 
ington 4, D. 
Granite Cutters’ International Association 40 Laurence Foley, 25 School St., Quincy 69, 
of America, The.. 1 Mass. 
63 Jack Wieselberg, 265 W. 14th St., New York, 
N. Y. 
' 63 Norman Zukowsky, 265 W. 14th St., New 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty York, N. 
Workers’ Union, International 4 62 Edward Friss, 265 W. 14th St., New York, 
N. 
62 Morrie "Fue ths, 265 W. 14th St., New York, 
IN. ee 
64 Alex Rose, 245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
64 Marx Lewis, 245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ Inter- 64 Abraham Mendelowitz, 31 W. 37th St., New 
national Union, United ; 5 . York 18, N. Y. . , 
64 William Harding, 700 S. 14th St., Newark 3, 
64 Samuel Hershkowitz, 104 E. 9th St., New 


York 3, N. Y 
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Hod Carriers, Building and Common La- 
borers’ Union of America, International . 


Horse Shoers of United States and Canada, 
International Union of Journeymen 


Jewelry Workers’ Union, International. 


Lathers, International Union of Wood, 
Wire and Metal.......... 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Union, 


International 


Leather Workers’ 


United 


Letter Carriers, National Association of. . . 


Longshoremen’s Association, International . 


Maintenance of Way Employes, Brother- 
MMC he oo bee bec rasivesaressauen 


of 


a 
go 
~ 


a = 
or rt 
an 


[353 


|353 
353 
353 
352 
352 





33 


{134 
134 


133 
6 133 


| 133 
|133 


149 
}149 
4 149 
}148 


218 


|218 
|218 


|217 
7 |217 
217 
217 








Joseph V. Moreschi, 821 15th St., N. W., 5th 
Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 

Lee Lalor, care, J. V. Moreschi, 821 15th St., 
N. W., 5th Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 

Herbert Rivers, A. F. of L. Blidg., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C. 

Charles Sullivan, 731 Bryant Park Blidg., 55 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

John W. Garvey, 821 15th St., N. W., 5th 
Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 

A. C. D’Andrea, 814 W. Harrison St., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. 

O. G. Wright, 1414 Sinclair Bldg., 5th and 
Main Sts., Fort Worth, Texas. 

N. Stirone, 5 Court Place, 3rd Floor, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 

John T. Keefer, 4202 La Salle Ave., Balti- 
more, Md 

as Morris, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 


Hyman Jy Powell, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
1 


William I McSorley, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Harry J. Hagen, 4750 Highland Ave., St. 
Louis 13, Mo. 

Walter M. Matthews, 1322 Third Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. 

Sam J. Byers, 115 N. Pennsylvania St., 
844, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

E. C. James, 115 N. Pennsylvania St., 
844, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Sam H. Begler, 120 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 22, 

Pa. 


2605 Detroit Ave., 


Room 


Room 


Bernard G. Quinn, 916 Lafayette Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. 

William C. Doherty, 1525 H St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Jerome J. Keating, 1525 H St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. 

John J. Nolan, 7 St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

James C. Stocker, 1216 North 8th St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Edward F. Benning, 1214 Bond St., Spring- 
field, Ill. 

C. N. Coyle, 4304 S. E. Holgate, Portland, 
Oreg. 

Joseph Pm 265 W. 14th St., New York 
11, N 

Harry R. Hasselgren, 265 W. 14th St., New 


York 11, N. Y. 

Frank A. Yeager, 27-28 Marine Bldg., Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

Ike Grayson, 938 Julia St., 
*Walter B. Holt. 


T. C. Carroll, 
Mich. 

A. Shoemake,61 Putnam Ave.,Detroit 2, Mich. 

George Hudson, 203 Merchants Banx Bldg., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

E. J. Plondke, 61 Putnam Ave., Detroit 2, 


Mich. 

H. H. Reddick, 304 First National Bank Bldg., 
Houston 2, ‘Texas. 

M. C. Plunk, Room 7, 1034 S. Market St., 
Jackson, Tenn. 

a 520 Madison Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


61 Putnam Ave., Detroit 2, 


*Walter B. Holt substituted for Joseph P. Ryan, September 19, Second Day. 








ORGANIZATIONS 


Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubbers 
and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters 
Helpers and Terrazzo Helpers, Interna- 
national Association of 


Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, Na- 


tional Organization . 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated 





Metal Workers’ International Association, 


Sheet 
Millers, American Federation of Grain 
Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union of 


North America, International 


Musicians, American Federation of....... 


| 


N 
Delegates 


t 





|\* No. of votes 


x DELEGATES TO THE SIXTY-}) 


| 


of each 
Delegate 


90 


64 
64 
64 


64 


64 


76 


76 


~~ 


o 


109 


109 
108 


108 
108 
108 


{341 


341 


341 


\341 


341 


341 


|340 


NINTH CONVENTION 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


William McCarthy, Room aes. 815 15th St. 


N. W. Washington 5, D. 

John J. Conway, 1105 Rides “Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Captain C. F. May, 209 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Earl W. Jimerson, 201 N. Wells St., Room 
1230, Chicago, Ill. 

Patrick E. Gorman, 201 N. Wells St., Room 


1230, Chicago, Ill. 

Marvin W. Hook, 1558 S. Vanderventer, St. 
Louis 10, Mo. 

T. J. Lloyd, 509 Insurance Bidg., 
Colo. 

Joseph Be mh 
York, N. 
Emmett Ke 4 
Sam Twedell, 

Texas. 


Denver, 
37 Union Square, W., New 


130 N. Wells St., 
1716 Jackson St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Dallas 1, 


Robert Byron, 642 Transportation 
Washington 6, D. C. 

James J. Ryan, 113 S. Ashland Bivd., 
cago 7, Ill. 

Edward oy 
York 13, N. Y. 

A. _R. Cc ronin, 620 S. Ashland Blvd., 


Bldg., 
Chi- 
128 Lafayette St., New 
Chicago 


Ill 
Nene w. Schroeder, Bldg., 


Houston 2, Texas. 


607 Hermann 


S. P. Ming, 7033 Tulane Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


H. A. Schneider, 918 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Peter J. Rybka, 803 Morgan Bldg., Buffalo, 
N« ¥. 

George A. Zipoy, 918 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

N. D. Smith, 1225 E. MeMillan St., Cincin- 


nati 6, Ohio. 
P. J. McNay, 613 Alder St., Anaconda, Mont. 
Claude Adams, R. R. No. 4, Box 248, Joplin, 
Mo. 
Merlin D. 
Ohio. 
Charles S. Turner, 2800 First Ave., 
Seattle 1, Wash. 
Ralph J. Betz, 724 W. 
Ohio. 


McCune, 1317 S. Union St., Lima, 


Room 231, 


Church St., Newark, 


James C. Petrillo, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Joseph N. Weber, 621 
Hills, Calif. 
Charles L. Bagley, 900 Continental Bldg., 
408 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Edw. P. Ringius, 486 Wabasha St., St. Paul 2, 
Minn. 

Frank B. Field, 76 King St., 
Bridgeport 4, Conn. 

Pete Kleinkauf, 634 Rutter Ave., Kingston, 
Pa. 

Albert A. Greenbaum, 
Ave., Daly City, Calif. 


Alta Drive, Beverly 


Brooklawn, 


167 Santa Barbara 
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Zz 
70 Paul R. Hute things, 625 Bond Bldg., Washing- 
} ton 5, D. C. 
7? -& Howard Hicks, 625 Bond Bldg., Washing- 
: res’ >rnational Uni ton 5, D.C. 
Office Employes’ International Union. 4 70 C. A. Stafford, 2070 Rosedale Drive, Port 
Arthur, Texas. 
69 J. O. Bloodworth, Jr., P. O. Box 483, Tampa 
3, Fla. 
| 
| 286 L. P. Lindelof, Painters and Decorators Bldg., 
| Lafayette, Ind. 
286 L. M. Raftery, Painters and Decorators Bldg., 
| Lafayette, Ind. 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of j 286 Christian Madsen, 3209 W. Evergreen Ave., 
America, Brotherhood of 6 | Chicago 51, II. 
| 286 Frank Owens, P. O. Box 361, Houston, Texas. 
‘ | 286 Peter Yablonsky, 14 Yates St., Newark, N. J. 
1286 M. H. Crow, 114 Washington Place, Marshall, 
Texas. 
80 Paul L. Phillips, North Pearl and Wolfert 
Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
8@ Joseph Addy, North Pearl and Wolfert Ave., 
. d Albany, N. Y. 
Paper Makers, International Brotherhood _ 80 John R. Jones, North Pearl and Wolfert Ave., 
of.. . 5 Albany, N. Y. 
80 John W. Bailey, 204-205 Capitol Theatre 
Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich 
80 <A. E. Brown, 614 Henry Bldg., Portland, 
Oreg. 
Pattern Makers’ League of North America. 1 110 a > pm 304 Ring Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, . . 
64 John E. Rooney, 200 Fidelity Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 
64 John J. Hauck, 3409 St. Vincent St., Phila- 
‘7 . = Hi talaset. : delphia 24, Pa. 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ Interna- 64 Walter A. Redmond, 200 Fidelity Bldg., 
tional Association of the United States ms 
° = = Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
and Canada, Opeartive 5 64 Michael B. Gallagher, 4860 206th St., Bay- 
side, N. 
64 Edward ty Leonard, 4729 Stanton Courts, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
215 Martin P. Durkin, 5614 Kirkside Drive, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 
215 George Meany, A. F. of L. Bldg., Washing- 
ton l, D. 
214 Edward J. Hillock, Ring Bldg., Suite —-. 1200 
y rae nn Rieti , . 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. 
Pipettes snd Pipe ites equers, ft 214 — Lahey, 1113 Grace St., Fort “Worth, 
riati 2 mn ane entice exas. é 
aa of Journeymen and Apprentices 7 214 Charles M. Rau, 501 S. Ashland Blvd., Chi- 
‘ cago, Ill. 
214 Robert Lynch, 28 Patterson St., Jersey City 7, 
N. J. 
214 Harry A. Roach, 2019 South St., Lake Charles, 
4a. 
*Vincent J. Murphy. 
75 Ray Muehlhoffer, 1008 Ingalls Bidg., Cin- 
Polishers, Buffers, Platers and ae In- #5 aon 2, Ohio. 
ternational Union, Metal 2 75 Dennis J. Oates, 1008 Ingalls Bldg., Cincin- 


*Vincent J. Murphy substituted for Charles M. 


aa 


nati 2, Ohio. 


Rau, September 20, Third Day. 
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Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car. . . 


Postal Supervisors, The National Associa- 
tion of : 


Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative 


Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of North eererend International 
eee eai6% ; ates 


Printing Pressmen’s nd Assistants’ Union 
of North America, International. . 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of 
the United States and Canada, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of. ; 


Radio and Television Directors’ Guild. . 


Railway Employes of America, Amalga- 
, mated Association of Street and Electric 


Railway Mail Association... 


No. 
Delegates 


| 
| 





No. of votes 
of each 
Delegate 


| 
| 


50 
50 


{ 32 
32 


73 
73 


72 





11 
{133 
133 


132 
132 


132 


(198 
1198 
198 


198 
198 


197 





{200 


200 
200 


200 
200 
200 


91 
90 
90 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


A. Philip Randolph, 217 W. 125th St., Room 
301, New York 27, N. Y. 
Milton P. Webster, 3456 S. State St., 5th 


Floor, Chicago, lll. 


Jesse V. Horton, Box 2013, Washington 13, 
i Me 
Oliver P. Mark, General Supt. of Mails, Main 
Post Office, Dallas, Texas. 
Jack Selman, Assistant Supt. of Mails, Main 
Post Office, Houston, Texas. 


James M. Duffy, 734 Bradshaw Ave., East 
Liverpool, Ohio. 

Charles F. Jordan, 176 E. Virginia Ave., 
brings Ohio. 

Frank Duffy, 1623 Holliday St., 
pool, Ohio 

Clarence B. Davis, Box 848, Redlands, Calif. 


Se- 


East Liver- 


James Mowatt, 3709 Quincy St., Brentwood, 
Md. 


J. H. de la Rosa, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 
Geo. L. Googe, 203 Connally Bldg., Atlanta, 
G 


ra. 
J. A. Cheneval, 7609 Edna, Houston, Texas. 
Jack Burt, 1118 Ferndale, Dallas, Texas. 
J. B. McCall, P. O. Box 987, Houston, Texas. 
ot Saeegee, 2116 Primrose St., Fort Worth, 
exas. 


on ¢- Burke, 118 Broadway, Fort Edward, 


James S. Killen, 522 Meadow Lane, Falls 
Church, Va 

Homer L. Humble, 466 Oak Drive, Mobile, 
Ala. 


Elmer Meinz, Melrose, Minn. 

Godfrey J. Ruddick, P. O. Box 667, Monroe, 
La. 

Charlies E. Stewart, 2723 Itasca Drive, 

Natchez, Miss. 


New York 


Oliver W. Nicoll, 37 W. 46th St., 
i. ¥. 


19, N 


A. L. Spradling, 6925 Dianna Drive, Cincin- 
nati 24, Ohio. 

Allen A. Noel, 1412 24th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Samuel F. Curry, 363 Center St., West Haven, 
Conn. 

W. O. Frazier, 1421 N. E. 182nd Road, North 
Miami, Fla. 

John J. Burke, 573 East End, Pittsburgh 21, 
Pa. 

W. G. Coleman, 1037 N. 50th St., 
ham, Ala 


Birming- 


W. M. Sa 1525 H St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5 

John L. Reilly, 1525 H st., N. W., Washing 
ton 5, D. C. 

L. de McReynolds, 8212 Rogers St., 
Worth, Texas. 


Fort 


ee — 





DELEGATES TO 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ 
Association, United Slate, Tile and Com- 
position . 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 


America. 


Signalmen of America, Brotherhood Rail- 
road. ‘ : j 


Special Delivery Messengers, The National 
Association of.. 


Stage Employes and Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, International Alliance of The- 
atrical ; 


State, County and Municipal 
American Federation of. . . 


Employes, 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of 


North America, International 


Stone Cutters’ Association of North Amer- 
ica, Journeymen.. 3 


Stove Mounters’ International Union 


Teachers, American Federation of. . 


| 
| 


No. 
Delegates 


on 


THE SIXTY-NINTH CONVENTION 


No. of votes 
of each 
Delegate 


( 40 
40 


90 
| 90 
90 
90 
90 


125 
20 


84 
84 
| 84 
| 84 
84 


264 
264 
|264 


109 


xii 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Charles D. Aquadro, 130 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 
Homer J. Meyers, 130 N. Wells St., 


6, Ill. 
Ben D Vetter, 130 N. Wells St., 
Til. 


Chicago 


Chicago 6, 


Harry Lundeberg, 450 Harrison St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 
Matthew Dushane, 1424 K St., N. W., Room 


601, Washington, D. C. 
Hal C. Banks, 463 McGill St., Montreal, Que., 
Canada. 


John Fox, 117 Canadian National Dock, 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
Andrea Gomez, 450 Seaside Ave., Terminal 


Island, Calif. 


Ira M. Fisher, 1607 11th Ave., Belle Plaine, 


Iowa. 
George L. Warfel, 112 C St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 


ms A F. Walsh, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, 


William P. Raoul, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Thomas V. Green, 
Newark 6, N. J. 


—— * Nabb, 
Wa: 

Michatt J. 
N.Y. 


210 Richelieu Terrace, 
124 Labor Temple, Seattle, 


Mungovan, R. D. No. 1, Albion, 


Arnold S. Zander, 448 West Washington Ave., 
Madison 1, Wis. 

Gordon W. Chapman, 448 W. 
Ave., Madison 1, Wis. 

Edward Doan, 448 W. Washington Ave., 
Madison 1, Wis. 


Washington 


Leo J. Buckley, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Room 1206, 


Paul A. Givens, 324 Insurance Bldg., 8 E. 
Market St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Joseph Lewis, 1710 North Grand, St. 


Mo. 
Edw. W. Kaiser, 
Mo. 
Leo F. 
Ky. 


Louis, 
1710 N. Grand, St. 


Main, 


Louis, 


Lucas, 2401 West Louisville, 


oe Eklund, 314 Denham Bldg., Denver 

, Colo. 

Irvin R. Kuenzli, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

Selma M. xn, Homer Bldg., 

ton, D. 


Arthur Eider, 1710 N. Broadway, New York, 


Washing- 


N. Y. 
—_ Wheeler, 634 S. Lombard, Oak Park, 
ll. 


— 
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Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, International Broth- 
erhood of.. s 


Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad 2 
Telegraphers’ Union of North America, 
The Commercial . 1 
Textile Workers of America, United 5 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union 2 
Typographical Union, International 6 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North 
America ; 5 





782 


782 
781 
781 
781 
781 
781 


781 


150 


150 


{120 


120 
120 
120 
120 
110 
110 


107 
107 
107 
107 
106 
106 


96 


| 96 


96 
96 


96 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Daniel J. a. 222 E. Michigan St., Indi- 
anapolis 4, 
John F. English, "222 E. Michigan St., Indi- 


anapolis 4, Ind. 
Frank Brewster, 


Wash. 

Thomas L. Hickey, 325 
York 13, N. Y. 

Robert Lester, 720 Fifth St., N. W., Wash 
ington 1, Gc. 

Joseph J. Diviny, 536 Bryant St., 
cisco 7, Calif. 

Jean R. Frank, 629 S. Ashland Blvd., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. 

John G. Marshall, 
Angeles 17, Calif. 
*Dave Beck, 552 Denny 
Wash. 


552 Denny Way, Seattle 9 


Spring St., New 


San Fran- 


846 S. Union Ave., Los 


Way, Seattle 


G. E. Leighty, 3860 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis § 
Oo. 

E. J. Manion, 106 

Monica, Calif. 

*Redmond M. 


Arbor, Mich. 


Palisades Ave., Santa 


Burr, 320 S. Fifth Ave., Ann 


W. L. Allen, 5913 Georgia Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 11, D. C 

Anthony Valente, 818 13th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lloyd Klenert, 818 13th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Roy S. Whitmire, 1 Westgate Road, West 


Asheville, N. ¢ 
Louis Rubino, 


730 Jay St., Utica, N. Y. 
Philip Salem, 575- 


A Essex St., Lawrence, 


Mass. 

John O'Hare, = Carpenters Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D. 

R. J. Petree, a Carpenters Bldg., Washing- 


ton 1, D. Cc. 


Woodruff Randolph, P. O. Box 428, Indianap- 
olis 6, Ind. 

John W. Austin, 2315 Valdez St., 
110, Oakland 12, Calif. 

Bernard M. Egan, 5302 Carrolton St., 
ton 3, Texas. 

Horace L. Imeson, 143 E. 
Wash. 

Lewis M. Herrmann, 624 Sanford Ave., 
ark 6 J. 

J. Arthur Moriarty, 711 Exchange Bldg., 53 
State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Sal B. Hoffmann, 1500 North Broad St., 
delphia 21, Pa. 

Alfred R. Rota, 
cago 12, Ill. 


Rooms 109- 
Hous- 
61st St., Seattle, 


New- 


Phila- 


729 S. Western Ave., Chi- 


R. Alvin Albarino, 10 East 46th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
Tony Remshardt, 4249 Gibson Ave., St. Louis 


10, Mo 
George Bucher, 1630 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Arch St., 3rd Floor, 


“Redmond M. Burr substituted for G. E. Leighty, September 20, Third Day. 


*Dave Beck substituted for John G. Marshall, September 21, Fourth Day. 
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ie 
Wall Paper Craftsmen and Workers of 
North America, United ‘ 1 | 25 Rudolph Heinl, 710 East 84th St., Chicago 19, 
Il. 
Yardmasters of America, Railroad 1 35 J. W. Chandler, 610 Forest Ave., Cleburne, 
Texas. 


DEPARTMENTS 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


No. 


Delegates 


ORGANIZATIONS 





Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment ad 1 1 Richard J. Gray, 501 A. F. of L. Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 


Metal Trades Department 1 1 James A. Brownlow, Room 402, A. F. of L. 
Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


Railroad Employes Department 1 1 Michael Fox, 1309-608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Union Label Trades Department . 1 1 Raymond F. Leheney, 202 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 
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STATE BRANCHES 
wis —— z 
2| 83 
ORGANIZATIONS z ee % § & NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 
oO @ 
6° 
“ia 
Alabama State Federation of Labor....... 1 1 O.O. Martin, 311 Palmetto St., Montgomery, 
Ala. 
Arizona State Federation of Labor. . 1 1 E. F. Vickers, Sr., 112 N. 5th Ave., Rm. 8, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Arkansas State Federation of Labor 1 1 C. W. Mowery, 1243 Donaghey Bldg., Little 
Rock, Ark. 
California State Federation of Labor 1 1 C.J. Haggerty, 995 Market St., Rm. 810, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Colorado State Federation of Labor... 1 1 Frank G. Van Portfliet, 312 Insurance Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 
Georgia State Federation of Labor 1 | 1 W. M. Crim, 523 Sycamore Drive, Decatur, 
| Ga. 
Idaho State Federation of Labor......... 1 1 Elmer F. McIntire, 613 Idaho St., Boise, Idaho 
| 
Illinois State Federation of Labor......... 1 | 1 — 2 Soderstrom, Security Bldg., Spring- 
field, Ill. 
| 
Indiana State Federation of Labor... _ 1 Carl H. Mullen, 701 Peoples Bank Bldg., 
| Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Iowa State Federation of Labor.......... . 1 A. A. Couch, 412 Paramount Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
Kansas State Federation of Labor........ 1 1 C. E. Solander, 1901 East 30th St., Hutchin- 
| son, Kans. 
| 
Kentucky State Federation of Labor...... 2 4 1 Fay Rothring, 559 Reidlin Ave., Covington, 
| Ky. 
| 
Louisiana State Federation of Labor...... 1 1 a Williams, 223 Ward Bldg., Shreveport, 
| a. 
Maine State Federation of Labor......... 1 1 Benjamin J. Dorsky, 193 Exchange St., 
Bangor, Maine. 
Maryland-District of Columbia State Fed- 1 C. E. Stutzman, 125 N. Mechanic St., Cum- 
I ID onic 6-0 66 oak canecuedes 1 berland, Md. 
Massachusetts State Federation of Labor.. 1 1 Kenneth J. Kelley, Rm. 807, Beacon st. 
Boston, Mass. 
Michigan State Federation of Labor..... By 1 as P. Scott, 306 Bauch Bldg., Lansing, 
ich. 
| 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor..... 1 1 a. 2 Olson, 417 Auditorium St., St. Paul 2, 
| inn. 
Mississippi State Federation of Labor. 1 1 bad Hines, 206 Dearborn St., Hattiesburg, 
iss. 
Missouri State Federation of Labor....... 1 1 Anthony D. Pickrell, 534 Ridge Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Montana State Federation of Labor....... 1 1 James D. Graham, Room 17, Montana Bldg., 
Helena, Mont. 
Nebraska State Federation of Labor...... 1 1 Gordon C. Preble, 1821 California St., Omaha, 
| 





— | 
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Nevada State Federation of Labor 1 | 1 Harry A. Depaoli, 1035 Plumas St., Reno, 
| Nev. 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor 1 | 1 Louis P. Marciante, 119 Morningside Drive, 
| Trenton, N. J. 
New York State Federation of Labor 1 1 Thomas A. Murray, 265 West 14th St., Room 
902, New York 11, N. Y. 
North Carolina State Federation of Labor 1 1 C. A. Fink, 1615 Salisbury Ave., Spencer, 
N.C. 
Ohio State Federation of Labor. 1 1 Phil Hannah, 273 East State St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Oklahoma State Federation of Labor 1 1 J. Cline House, 703 Wright Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Oregon State Federation of Labor. 1 | 1 J. T. Marr, 506 Labor Temple, Portland 4, 
| Oreg. 
| 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor. . 1 1 James L. McDevitt, 101 Pine St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
South Carolina State Federation of Labor. 1 1 J. C. Lanier, 906 Ashley Ave., Charleston, 
8. C. 
Tennessee State Federation of Labor i] 1 Stanton E. Smith, 540 Vine St., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Texas State Federation of Labor. : a 1 Paul C. Sparks, 703 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, 
Texas. 
Virginia State Federation of Labor. 1 1 I. C. Welsted, 12 North 9th St., Rm. 306, 
Richmond, Va. 
Washington State Federation of Labor.... 1 1 a” -- erat 2800 First Ave., Seattle 1, 
ash. 
West Virginia State Federation of Labor.. 1 1 Volney Andrews, 5624 Staunton Ave., Charles- 
ton 4, W. Va. 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor...... 1 1 William Nagorsne, 1012 North 3rd St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Wyoming State Federation of Labor...... 1 1 Martin Cahill, 212 East 25th St., Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 
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xviii 
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NVENTION 


CENTRAL BODIES 


T 
ORGANIZATIONS 3 Be 
rw, New Mexico, Central Labor 
Union. ‘ 1 
Atlanta, Ga., Federation of Trades. ‘ 1 
Austin, Texas, Trades Council . = 
Baltimore, Md., Federation of Labor a | 
Baton Rouge, La., Central Trades and La- 
bor Council... . 1 
Beaumont, Texas, Trades and Labor Assem- 
ie sa eeees 1 
Bergen County, N. J., Trades and Labor 
Council. . . 1 
Birmingham, Ala., Federation of Labor 1 
Blackwell, Okla., Trades and Labor Coun- 
oan 5s eh sere § 1 
Boise, Idaho, Trades and Labor Council. 1 
Boston, Mass., Central Labor Union...... 1 
Brockton, Mass., Central Labor Union... 1 
Buffalo, N. Y., Federation of Labor 1 
Calumet, Ill., Joint Labor Council. 1 
Camden, N. J., Central Labor Union... 1 
Charleston, West Va., Kanawha Valley 
Central Labor Union.... ; sae 1 
Chicago, Ill., Federation of Labor 1 
Chicago Heights, Il., Trades and Labor 
Assembly 1 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Central Labor Union 1 
Clark Conan Nev., Central Labor Coun- 
* re ; 1 
Clark, Skamania and West Klickitat Coun- 
ties, Wash., Central Labor Council i 1 
Cleveland, Ohio, Federation of Labor... 1 
Clinton County, Ill, Central Trades and 
Labor Union 1 





of each 


No. of votes 
Delegate 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


B. H. Green, 411 Davidson, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

Henry W. Chandler, P. O. Box 1207, Atlanta 
1, Ga. 


Stuart Long, 3206 Gilbert, Austin, Texas. 


George G. Willinger, 6802 Old Harford Road, 
Baltimore 14, Md. 


Charles Bedell, 147 Van Buren St., Baton 
Rouge, La. 
Ed. Gross, care, Central Fire Station, Beau- 


mont, Texas. 


John McEntee, 620 Main Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
Ted Williams, P. O. Box 1426, Birmingham 1, 


Ala. 


J. D. Lefever, 1311 West Bridge, 
Okla. 


Blackwell 


Neil O'Callaghan, 613 Idaho St., Boise, Idaho. 


John Carroll, 470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Henry J. Brides, 325 N. Warren Ave., Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

Charles W. Halloran, 310 White Bldg., Buffalo 
2, N. Y. 

Jeff O. Johnson, 11014 South Lowe Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Leon B. Schachter, 224 Federal St., Camden, 
N. J. 

Frank W. Snyder, 362 Fairview Dr., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Martin J. Dwyer, 318 West Randolph St., 
Chicago 6, II. 

Fred H. Groth, 8951 Commercial Ave., Chi- 
cago 17, Ill. 

Jack Hurst, 1015 Vine St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Ralph Alsup, 1604 Maryland Parkway, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

Beatrice Rice, 205 East 11th St., Vancouver, 
Wash. 

William Finegan, Sr., 1248 Walnut Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Edgar F. Smith, 75 South Cherry St., Breese, 
Til. 





JM 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Columbia, S. C., Federation of Trades 


Contra Costa County, Calif., Central La- 
bor Council are 


Dallas, Texas, Central Labor Council 


Dayton, Ohio, Central Labor Union 

Detroit and Wayne County, Mich., Fed- 
eration of Labor ; ; 

Easton, Pa., Central Labor Union 


El Centro, Calif., Imperial Valley Central 
Labor Union bas 
Elgin, Illinois, Trades Council. 


Elizabeth, N. J., 


Union County Central 
Labor Union ‘ 


El Paso & vic., Texas, Central Labor Union 


Elyria, Ohio, Central Labor Union. 
Everett, Washington, Trades Council 


Fairbanks, Alaska, Central Labor Council 


Fort Worth, Texas, Trades Assembly 
Fresno, Calif., Federated Trades and Labor 
Council : d 


Galveston, Texas, Labor Council 
’ 


Hagerstown, Md., Central Labor Union... 


Harlingen, Tex., Central Labor 
Lower Rio Grande Valley.. 


Union, 
Honolulu, T. H., Central Labor Council 
Houston, Texas, Labor Council 

Hudson County, N. J., Central Labor Union 
Jackson, Miss., Central Labor Union 


Joliet, Ill., Will County Central Trades and 
Labor Council P : Pekin ae 


Kalamazoo, Mich., Trades and Labor Coun- 


Kansas City, Mo., Central Labor Union. . 


No. 


ezate3 


De 


of each 


No. of votes 
Lelegate 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


1 


ele 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Fred E. Hatchell, 2736 Wheat St., Columbia, 
8s. C. 

Russell C. Roberts, 729 Castro St., Martinez, 
Calif. 


John W. Hays, 4626 Munger Ave., Dallas, 
Texas. 


John E. Breidenbach, 901 W. Hillcrest Ave., 
Dayton 6, Ohio. 


Frank X. Martel, 82 W. Montcalm, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Stewart A. Seifert, P. O. Box 407, Easton, Pa. 


Max Osslo, 227 E St., San Diego, Calif. 


Howard A. Floyd, 19 N. Spring St., Elgin, Ill. 


George F. Cushing, 639 Salem Ave., Eliza- 


beth, N. J. 


George F. Webber, 223 S. Oregon St., El Paso, 
Texas. 


Irvin Higgins, 1014 Broadway, Lorain, Ohio. 
P. L. Cope, 720 Walnut St., Everett, Wash. 


William P. Laughlin, 824 7th Ave., P. O. Box 
746, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


M. M. McKnight, 3513 Ave. J, Fort Worth 5, 
Texas. 


C. H. Cary, 323 Anglo Bank Bldg., Fresno, 
Calif. 


L. A. Townsend, 2102 44th St., Galveston, 
Texas. 


Harry Cohen, 39 South St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Wm. Cullen, 521 N. Ninth, P. O. 
Harlingen, Texas. 


Box 694, 


A. S. Reile, 211 McCandless Bldg., Honolulu 
13, Hawaii. 
319 St., Houston, 


Herman Shaw, Embry 


Texas. 

Joseph G. Quinn, 217 44th St., Union City, 
N. J. 

Holt Ross, care C. I. Bruton, Secretary, 1914 
Grenade St., Jackson, Miss. 

S. P. Miller, 68 West Van Buren, Joliet, Ill. 

Mrs. Florence H. Bailey, 1618 Colgrove Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Cecil F. Liles, 2637 E. 9th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 





DELEGATES 


xx 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Kenton and Campbell Counties, 
Trades and Labor Assembly. . 


Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
err 


Central Labor 


Knoxville, Tenn., Central Labor Union... 


Lake Charles, La., Central Labor Union 
Lake County, Ohio, Federation of Labor 


Little Rock Ark., Central Trades Council. 


ongview, Texas, Central Trades and Labor 
SS 2 on ko cntba wanes wuaietebaves 
Los Angeles Conair, Calif., 


Central Labor 
Council as eon 


Louisville, Ky., Federation of Labor 


Lowell, Mass., Central Labor Union 


Macon, Ga., Federation of Trades. 


Madison, Wisc., Federation of Labor.. 


Malvern, Ark., Central Trades and Labor 
Council 


Marion and Grant County, Ind., Central 
PE Scot cccncamneoseres 


Marquette, Mich., Central Labor Union... 


Memphis, 


Tenn., Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil : 


Miami, Fla., Central Labor Union. . 


Milwaukee, Wisc., Federated Trades Coun- 
cil ; 


Minneapolis and Hennepin Coenen Minn., 
Central Labor Union...... 


Muskogee, Okla., Central Labor Union 


Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. Y., 


Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council... : j 


Newark, N. J., Essex Trades Council 


New Bedford, Mass., Central Labor Union. 


New Haven, Conn., Central Labor Council 


No. 
Delegates 


No. of votes 
of each 
Delegate 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Elmer J. Rothring, 559 Reidlin St., 
ton, Ky. 


Coving- 


Edd Dingman, 1334 Pleasant Ave., 
Falls, Oreg. 


Claude C. Day, 


Klamath 


Route 7, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Walter R. Mayo, P. O. Box 482, Lake Charles, 
La. 


Victor J. Bukky, R. D. No. 
Ohio. 


1, Painesville, 


Odell Smith, Little 


Rock, Ark. 


307-310 Reigler Bldg., 


A. R. Johnson, 128 East Avalon, Longview, 


Texas. 

W. J. Bassett, 536 Maple Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

William Fredenberger, 1406 Washington 
Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 

Sidney E. Le Bow, 11 Belmont St., Lowell, 
Mass. 


J. B. Pate, 12 Hardeman Bldg., Macon, Ga. 


Jerome B. White, 309 W. Johnson St., Madi- 


son 8, Wis. 


A. G. Norton, 249 Clardy Ave., Malvern, Ark. 


Victor Hood, 609 West 6th, Marion, Ind. 


ae D. Clark, Nester Block, Marquette, 
ich. 


Frank B. Miles, 1407 Rayner, Memphis, Tenn. 


Eli Lazare, 925 N.E. Ist Ave., Miami, Fla. 

Frank H. Ranney, 1012 N. Third St., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 

Thomas Pierce, 607 Pence Bldg., Minneapolis 
3, Minn. 

H. C. Ellis, 2620 Carolyn St., Muskogee, 


Okla. 


— C. De Koning, Labor ve Front 
, Uniondale, Hempstead, N. 


John J. Vohden, Jr., 56 19th Ave., Newark, 
N. J. 


Seraphim P. Jason, 129 Union St., New Bed- 


ford, Mass. 


Wm. J. Egan, 19 Mowry St., Hamden, Conn. 





DELEGATES 


ORGANIZATIONS 


New Orleans, La., Central Trades and La- 
bor Council 


New York, N. Y., Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Greater New York and vic. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Federation of Labor. 


Oakland, Calif., 
Labor Council 


Alameda County Central 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Central Trades and 
Labor Assembly 


Omaha, Nebr., Federation of Labor. . 


Orange County, Calif., Central Labor Coun- 
Me ica Pia Reade en cek ee ean’ ; ; 


Allied Trades and 


Ottawa, Ont., Canada, 
Labor Association . 


Palm Beach County, Fla., Central Labor 
SN yaac arb ovetevee<sncass 


Parkersburg, West Virginia, Central Trades 
and Labor Council.... 


Passaic County, N. J., Central Labor Union 


Philadelphia, Pa., Central Labor Union. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Central Trades Council 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Central Labor Union. . 
Port Arthur, Tex., Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil : 


Portland, Maine, Central Labor Union... . 


Portland and vic., Oregon, Central Labor 
Council. 


Portsmouth and vic., Ohio, Central Labor 
Council 


Portsmouth, Va., Central Labor Union. . 
Providence, R. I., Central Federated Union 
Quebec and Levis, Que., Can., Trades and 
EE SN css OG nba stu nccneues nes 
Federated Trades Council... 


Reading, Pa., 


Renton, Wash., Central Labor Council... . 


No. 
Delegates 


| 





No. of votes 


of each 
Delegate 


TO THE SIXTY-NINTH CONVENTION 


xxi 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Robert L. Soule, 627 North St., New Orleans, 
La. 

James C. Quinn, 265 West 14th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Harry S. om 1103 Main St., Niagara 
Falls, N. 

Robert S. Ash, 2315 Valdez St., Oakland, 
Calif. 

Bob Ingram, P. O. Box 562, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Albert M. Witzling, Labor Temple, 19th 
California St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Kathryn Arnold, 324 East Fourth St., Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Benjamin Paquin, 213 Cathcart St., Ottawa, 


Ontario, Canada. 


V. L. McFarland, 701 Lytle St., 
Beach, Fla. 


West Palm 


M. Strehli, 502 Roselynn Ave., Parkersburg, 


W. Va 
Sal Maso, 45 East 21st St., Paterson, N. J. 
Norman Blumberg, 

121 N. Broad St., 


1008 City Centre Bidg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
, 114 West 19th Ave., 


Victor V. Vaught Pine 
k. 


Bluff, Ar 


Amy Ballinger, 120 9th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. R. Winstel, 
Texas. 


2925 8th St., Port Arthur, 


Horace E. Howe, 55 Morning St., 
Maine. 


Portland, 


Gust Anderson, 
Portland, Ore. 


Room 101, Labor Temple, 


James Switalski, 816 Findlay St. 
Ohio. 


, Portsmouth, 


Frank Hardt, 
Va. 


141 Norris Ave., Portsmouth, 


Arthur J. Beauregard, 106 Huxley Ave., 


Providence 8, R. I 


J. H. Larocque, 78 Maisonneuve Ave., Quebec, 
Quebec, Canada. 


John T. Haletsky, 
Reading, Pa. 


909 Buttonwood St., 


Wm. E. Quigley, 303 Park Ave., 


Apt. E, 
Renton, Wash. 





DELEGATES 


xxir 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Sacramento, Calif., 


Federated Trades Coun- 
cil iets 


St. Joesph, Mo., Central Labor Council... 


St. Louis, Mo., Central Trades and Labor 
Union 


Salem, Oregon, Trades and Labor Council 


San Antonio, Texas, Trades Council 


San Diego, Calif., Central Labor Council 


San Francisco, Calif., Labor Council 


San Mateo, Calif., Central Labor Council 


San Pedro and pe, Calif., 
Labor Council 


Central 
Schenectady, N. Y., Federation of Labor. 


Seattle and Vic., rane, Central La- 
bor Council. . 7 ‘ ; 


Shreveport, 


La., Central Trades and Labor 
Council ‘ ; ; 


Sioux City, lowa, Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly oe 
South Bend, Ind., Central Labor Union 


South Chicago, Ill., Trades and Labor As- 


sembly . 


Springfield, Ill., Federation of Labor. . 


Springfield, Mo., Central Labor Union. 

Tarrant, Ala., Central Labor Union 

Texas City, Texas, Central Labor Union 

Trenton, N. J., Central Labor Union 

Tulsa, Okla., Trades Council 

Urbana and Champaign, Ill., Twin City 
Federation of Labor Samer 

Waco, Texas, Central Labor Union 


Washington, D. C Central Labor Union. 





No. of votes 


of each 


TO THE SIXTY-NINTH 


Delegate 





CONVENTION 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Thomas A. Rotell, 
cisco, Calif. 


2940 16th St., San Fran 


Warren S. Welsh, Labor Temple, 
mond Sts., St. Joseph, Mo. 


5th and Ed 


John I. Rollings, North 


Louis 6, Mo. 


1411 Grand, St. 


H. E. Barker, Labor Temple, 445 Center St., 
Salem, Oreg. 


William B. Arnold, 
Antonio, Texas. 


John W. outa, 
525 E Street, 


Wendell J. Phillips, 
Francisco 3, Calif. 


923 St. Anthony, San 


214 Crystal Palace Bldg. 
San Diego 1, Calif. 


108 Valencia St., San 


Carl E. Cohenour, 703 South “B’”’ St., San 
Mateo, Calif 
Richard J. Seltzer, 1239 Locust Ave., Long 


Beach, Calif. 


Richard J. Carmic hael , 1568 Kingston Ave., 
Schenectady 8, N. Y. 
7912 Fremont Ave., 


Claude O'Reilly, Seattle, 


Wash. 


W. B. Krieg, 223 Ward Bldg., Shreveport, La 


James J. Murphy, 505 S. Rustin St., Sioux 


City 20, Iowa. 


Edwin (Ted) Turnock, 
St., South Bend, Ind. 


1221 East Campeau 


Frank E. Doyle, 7325 Coles Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Sam N. 
Ill. 


Bonansinga, Elks Club, Springfield, 


Otto Bowles, 321 S. Dollison, Springfield, Mo. 


B. B. Jones, 720 N. 22nd St., Birmingham, 


Ala. 


G. J. Le Unes, 1230 Hunter Drive, Texas City, 
Texas. 


Joseph G. Landgraf, 1100 S. Broad St., Suite 
340, Trenton, N. J 

Terry H. Beam, 821 S. Elgin, Apt. 1, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Sherdie C. Jones, 4034 W. Stonage Ave., 


Champaign, Ill. 


Ben Wilson, care Lippard’s Market, 1507 Her- 


ring Ave., Waco, Texas. 


Frank J. Colemen, 414 Washington Loan and 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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ORGANIZATIONS wi) Se NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 
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Al oa 
= 
| 
Windsor, Ont., Can., Trades and Labor | 
Council ef 1 George Rose, R. R. No. 1, Dougall Rd., 
oes ; : Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
Yavapai County, Ariz., Central Labor | 
Council , yo 1 B. C. Putnam, 114 E. Union St., Prescott, 
Ariz. 
Yuma, Arizona, Yuma County Central 
Labor Council 1 1 John Nigh, 110 N. 5th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


LOCAL UNIONS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|} 2 
esi S 
v = 
6 s | > 
ORGANIZATIONS zoel NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 
rap a 
a} 2 





Adversiting, Publicity and Newspaper Rep- 

resentatives Union No. 20711, St. Louis, | 

Mo. : ane ; ; 1 1 Maury E. Rubin, 3733 Lindell Blvd., Apt. 
| 406, St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Advertising, Publicity and Newspaper Rep- 

resentatives Union No. 22519, Mobite, 

Alabama ‘ alae oo 1 Stanton Dann, P. O. Box 949, Mobile 5, Ala. 


Aluminum Workers Union Ne. 1 waned Mas- 
sena, N. Y. 4a 1 27 Eddie R. Stahl, 804 Washington Bldg., Louis- 

ville, Ky. 

Aluminum and Tin Foil Workers Union No. 
19388, Louisville, Ky..............+0+5 1 11 Phillip eee, 1310 Washington Bldg., Louis- 

ville, Ky. 

Aluminum Workers Union No. 22724, Lis- | 

ter, Ala... we CeNe s bec wea eae ke 1 13. Claude R. Mitchell, 501 Alabama Ave., 
Sheffield, Ala. 

Blast Furnace and Coke Oven Workers 

Union No. 20572, Toledo, Ohio........ 1 


on 


rvs J. Matriciano, 2628 Pratt St., Toledo, 
Yhio. 
Brass Workers Federal Labor Union Ne. 
24411, Bridgepcrt, Conn....... ween Oo 21 Frank Mazzabufi, 380 Pembroke St., Bridge- 
port 8, Conn. 
Brushmakers Union No. 16303, New Yor 
Na es PE Pre Re oe ee 1 6 ia Varrone, 1335 85th St., Brooklyn, 
Can Workers Union No. 22623, Philadel- 
phia, Pe.... = £signtewds I 17 Domenie Capitolo, 1239 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Display Fixture Workers Union No. es, 
New York, N. ; ; 1 6 Sylvia Cummings, 1085 Anderson Ave., New 
York 52, N. Y. 
Emblamers’ Union No. 9049, San Francis- 
co, Calii... : 1 1 Wm. J. Williams, 258 Parker Ave., San Fran- 
cisco 18, Calif. 
Embalmers’ Unicon No. 21381, Licensed, 
Greater New York, N. Y....... aaa 6 Edward G. Wicoff, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 
Federal Labor Union No. 18456 (30 votes); 
Brass loyes, Speciaity, No. 19788 
ot aus ete. Wiseonsin.......... 1 | 31 Curr Wallig, 6230 33rd Ave., Kenosha, 
is. 
Federal Labor Union No. 18887, Philadel- | 
phia, Pa... ve : rr ee: | 15 Alex I. Dever, 28 Melrose Ave., East Lans- 
downe, Pa. 


JM 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Federal Labor Union No. 19806, Milwau- 
A ne eer ees ee 


Federal Labor Union No. 19897, Jersey 
ES, a ee 


Federal Labor Union No. 20897, Saginaw, 
RI Ae Perry ore 


7 Labor Union No. 21626, Manville, 


Federal Labor Union No. 22177, Detroit, 
rrr reer rrr er 


Federal Labor Union No. 22454, New Or- 
I na Ook nase ee tea cise cea 


Federal Labor Union No. 22631 (31 votes); 
Metal Workers Union, Fabricated, No. 
19340 (4 votes), Milwaukee, Wis........ 


Federal Labor Union No. 23422, Latonia, 


Federal Labor Union No. 23823, Newark, 
Ns. b<.b ed ce.u cae puale pease keeled 


Federal Labor Union No. 23843, Minneap- 
Ss Wy as sce evnceceeeceweee 


Pageral Labor Union No. 24565, Lufkin, 


Fur Workers Union No. 21479 (2 votes); 
Fur Workers Union No. 21480 (2 votes); 
Fur Workers Union No. 21481 (1 vote)— 
a a ee errr 


o; Workers Union No. 18007, Chicago, 


Insurance Agents, Industrial and Ordinary, 
ee a eS rer ee 


Lead Workers Union No. 22765, Granite 
Ar ie ae Ae wink ne We ee i 


Newsboys’ Union No. 15834, Seattle, Wash- 
ES a5 che see h6CEAKOReC EUs eneeeNs 


Newswriters’ Union No. 19982, Jackson, 


Seltzer Water Workers Union No. 23181, 
I ig OE 6650 505 45s 6860 9.0.0001008 


Shrimp Headers’ Union No. 21044, United, 
ee eer 


Smelter Workers Union No. 21538, Black- 
re 8 0N CODE Sw eae bk CK ole e's 


No. 


Delegates 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 








of each 


No. of votes 
Delegate 


23 


18 


35 


23 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Esther Schueller, 3496 West 120th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Clarence Seefeld, 3956 N. 28th St., Milw kee 
16, Wis 


George J. Kane, 777 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, 
i. J. 


Wellington L. Knights, 1719 Wood St., Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 


—— Macko, 10 Doughty St., Raritan, 

N. J. 

John M. Briody, 2950 Nebraska Ave., Apt. 
204, Detroit 6, Mich. 

Claude P. Babin, 4421 Iberville St., New Or- 
leans 19, La 

John E. Coteie, § 2118 W. National Ave., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis 


Vernor O. Cottengim, 4312 Church St., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 


Denell Johnson, Route 4, Newark, Ohio. 


L. E. Groner, Continental Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Leonard L. Brown, Route 5, Box 135, Lufkin, 
Texas. 


Max Federman, 169 Robert St., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


James E. Fitzpatrick, 8151 St. Anthony Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Jack Benen, 2700 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 
18, Ill. 


Willard F. Hicks, R. R. No. 1, Box 202, 
Granite City, Ill. 


Frank Turco, 3rd and Pike, Seattle 4, Wash. 


Fred W. Patton, P. O. Box 2012, Jackson, 
Miss. 


Walter G. Robinson, 201 W. Clark St., Al- 
pena, Mich. 


William " ert, 175 E. Broadway, New 
York 2, 


Miguel A. Suarez, 2709 Avenue H, Galveston, 
Texas. 


O. C. Campbell, 222 W. Kansas, Blackwell, 
Okla. 
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as : 68 | ?a& 
ORGANIZATIONS Ze 32 
a| g°6 
i“ pi | 
Sugar Refinery Employes’ Union No. 21767, 
Brighton, Colorado........ owas 1 
Textile Examiners and Finshers Union No. 
18205, New York, N. Y.... oa 1 4 
Theatrical Agents and Managers, Associa- 
tion of, No. 18032, New York, N. Y.... 5 
Waste Material Handlers Union No. 20467, 
SN Elis ces ccvenccces 1 5 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


o 
n 
2| 36 
pian , sg| > 
RGANIZATIONS Ze ‘Ss 
als 
|G 
British Trades Union Congress 2 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 1 
Number | 
of | Names 


Unions | 


95 | National and International Unions 
4 Departments. 
38 | State Branches 
121 | Central Labor Unions 
43 | Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 
2 Fraternal Organizations 
303 


of each 
Delegate 


1 


1 


1 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


R. E. James, 459 New Brotherhood Bldg., 
Kansas City 1, Kans. 


Louis Lufrano, 41 Union Square, New York 5, 
Ie Se 


Milton Weintraub, 141-15 73rd Ave., Flush- 
ing, L. I., N. Y. 


Paul J. Dorfman, 7347 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, 
Ill. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Sir William Lawther, 5 Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, S.E. 1, England. 


(Miss) Florence Hancock, Transport House, 
Smith Square, London S.W. 1, England. 


Roger Provost, 1227 Phillips Square, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. 


Number | Number 
of | of 

Delegates Votes 

370 67,399 

4 | 4 

38—Ci«*Y 38 

121 121 

39 | 361 

3 3 

575 | 67,926 





























DELEGATES AND FRATERNAL DELEGATES 





Delegates from the American Federation of Labor to the International Federation of Trade Unions 


1909 Samuel Gompers. 


5 ~ {Samuel Gompers. 
1895} P. J. MeGvire. 
‘J. W. Sullivan. 
) Adolnh Strasser. 
7 {Martin Fox. 
1897) Gon, F. McNeil. 
{James Duncan. 
1898) Harry Lloyd. 
James O'Connell. 
1899) Thomas F. Tracy. 
‘J. M. Hunter. 
1900) Sidney J. Kent. 
1901 { Daniel J. Keefe. 


{Patrick Dolan. 
1902) Henry Blackmore. 


1896 


{Max S. Hayes. 
1903) Martin T awlor. 
fw. D. Rvan. 
1904)” D” Driscal!. 
1905 {Tohn A. Moffitt. 
“%°)\ James Wood. 
. {Frank K. Foster. 
1906) James Wi_son. 
-{John T. Dempsey. 
1907) Ww. fr, Klapsetz':y. 
‘Andrew Furuseth. 
1908 | Tames J. Creamer. 
(John P. Frey. 
1909) A. Larger. 
('W. B. Wilson. 
1910) V. O’Connor. 
1911 (Wm. B. Macfarlane. 
“**\Daniel J. Tobin. 
{George L. Berry. 
1912) John H. Walker. 
fChar'es L. Baine. 
1913 \Louis Kemper. 


John Burns. 
1894 David Holmes. 
Edward Cowey. 
James Mawdsley. 
Sam Woods. 
John Mallinson. 
Edward Harford. 
J. Havelock Wilson. 
William Inskip. 
1898; William Thorne. 

q/ James Haslam. 
1899 Alexander Wilkie. 
John Weir. 

Pete Curran. 
Frank Chandler. 
Ben Tillett. 

M. Arrandale. 

E. Edwards. 
William Mullin. 
James O'Grady. 
William Abraham. 
James Gignall. 
William Mosses. 
David Gilmour. 
Allen Gee. 

J. N. Bell. 

David J. Shackleton. 
\John Hodge. 
John Wadsworth. 
H. Skinner. 

A. H. Gill. 

J. R. Clynes. 


1895 
1896 


1897 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


1909 





\Eugene F. O’ Rourke. 


1911 James Duncan. 
1913 George W. Perkins. 


To British Trades Union Congress 


* {W. D. Mahon. 
1914) Matthew Woll. 
+1915/ W- D. Mahon. 
“\Matthew Woll. 
W. D. Mahon. 
Matthew Woll. 
John Golden. 
—— Lord. 
. A. Franklin. 
1918) Wm. J. Bowen. 
Wm. L. Hutcheson. 
1919 John J. Hynes. 
Timothy Healy. 


1916 
1917 


1920) Mrs. Sarah Conboy. 

1921 Wm. J. Spencer. mn 
%@*\ James J. Forrester. 

1922 Benjamin Schlesinger. as 


E. J. MeGivern. 
Peter Shaughnessy. 
Anthony J. Chlopek. 
Peter J. Brady. 
Edward J. Gainor. 
A. Adamski. 
Edw. J. Evans. 
Frank Farrington. 
Wm. L. Hutcheson 
John Coefield. 
Michael Casey. 
{Michael F. Greene. 
William B. Fitzgerald. 
William J. Rooney. 
William P. Clarke. 
John J. Manning. 
Thomas E. Maloy. 
1931 Joseph P. Ryan. 
ve” Joseph V. Moreschi. 
a9/Joseph A. Franklin. 
1932) E. Milliman. 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 


From British Trades Union Congress 


W. Brace. 

Ben Turner. 
G. H. Roberts. 
J. Crinion. 

J. A. Seddon. 
R. Smillie. 

I. H. Gwynne. 
T. Greenall. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


**1914 


91-/C- G. Ammon. 
1915) 5. Bevin. 

H. Gosling. 

W. Whitefield. 
John Hill. 
Arthur Hayday. 
1918 F. Hall. 

- Miss Margaret Bondfield. 
1919 S. Finney. 

“"“\ Miss Margaret Bondfield 
go! J. W. Ogden. 
1920 J. Jones. 

J. H. Thomas. 
a. 
qo9/E. L. Poulton. 
1922) Ff Smith. 

R. B. Walker. 
W. C. Robinson 
C. T. Cramp. 
A. B. Swales. 
1925 Ben Smith. 

we A. A. Purcell. 


1916 


1917 


1921 


1923 
1924 


xxevi 


*1915 
*1917 


‘Thomas. E. Burke. 
Christian M. Madsen. 
1934 (Michael J. Colleran. 
ve’ \Edward Flore. 

1935 {Henry F. Schmal. 

ve"! Dennis Lane. 
{William J. McSorley. 
)}Edward Canavan. 
{William C. Birthright. 
| John B. Haggerty. 
(P, J. Morrin. 

\Daniel J. Tobin. 
{Felix H. Knight. 
\James Maloney. 


1933 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1949 


1941 


1942 Daniel J. Tobin. 
. {Isidore Nagler. 

1943) Harold D. Ulrich 

{Hugo Ernst. 

Holt Ross. 

(W. C. Doherty 

\George Meany. 

(Ed. J. Brown. 

Thos. Kennedy. 

{George Richardson. 

Arnold S. Zander. 

‘Edward J. Volz. 

)Patrick E. Gorman. 

fH. C. Bates 

Dave Beck. 

Alex Rose. 

Joseph P. McCurdy. 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1950 


oc /J. Bromley. 
1926). Hiss. 
Arthur Pugh. 
W. Sherwood. 
John Marchbank 
E. Edwards. 
J. T. Brownlie. 
J. Bell. 
A. A. Findlay 
\A. Shaw. 
F. Wolstencroft. 
J. Beard. 
1932 W. Holmes. 
ina joes | Duke 
929/James Rowan 
1933) 7A. Hall. 
1934 A. G. Walkden 
; John Stokes. 
1935 Andrew Conley. 
A Andrew Naesmith. 
1936 William Kean. 
5 George Gibson. 
1937 William R. Townley 
ve" "| John a 
o2g/Joseph Jones. 
1938)7 W. Stephenson. 
Herbert Henry Elvin. 
tJohn Brown. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Walter Citrine 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


1931 


1939 
1940 


1941 {George W. Thompson. 
Edward Hough. 


1942 
1943 


1944 
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From British Trades Union Congress (Continued 


{Jack Tanner. 


Arthur Bryn Roberts. 


{Harry N. Harrison. 
W. Bayliss. 

John Brown. 
Arthur Horner. 


"1945 


Tom O'Brien 

Sam Watson. 
1947 Arthur Deakin. 

: Robert Openshaw. 


1946 


H. L. Bullock 

1948 W. Hutchinson 
Lincoln Evans. 

1949) *P. Williamson. 

1950 Florence Hancock. 

“o"" Sir William Lawther 


To Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 


1898 Thomas I. Kidd. 1916 Harry P. Corcoran. 1933 James C. Quinn. 
1899 James H. Sullivan 1917 Emanuel Koveleski. 1934 Joseph P. McCurdy 
1900 W. D. Mahon. 1918 Stuart H. Hayward. 1935 James Maloney. 
1901 John R. O'Brien. 1919 Sam Griggs. 1936 M. J. Gillooly. 


1902 
1903 


D. D. Driscoll. 
John Coleman. 


1920 W. G. Shea. 
1921 John O'Hara. 





1937 R. A. Henning. 
1938 Joseph J. Kehoe. 


1904 John H. Richards. 1922 William E. Hulsbeck 1939 E. L. Wheatley. 
1905 Frank Feeney. 1923 Walter N. Reddick. 1940 Claude O’ Reilly. 
1906 Thomas A. Rickert. 1924 Walter W. Britton. 1941 Harry Stevenson. 
1907 Robert S. Maloney. 1925 James Duncan. 1942 Thomas J. Lyons 
1908 Hugh Frayne. 1926 James B. Connors. 1943 Arnold S. Zander. 
1909 Jerome Jones. 1927 Thos. J. McQuade. 1944 Anthony Valente. 


1910 


John J. Manning. 


1928 Joseph W. Morton. 


*1945 


1911 Wm. J. Tracy. 1929 John D. Haggerty. 1946 Matthew Woll. 
1912 John T. Smith. 1930 Adolph Kummer. 1947 Le» George. 

1913 Wm. J. MeSorley. 1931 Charles J. Case. 1948 Richard Walsh. 
1914 M. M. Donoghue. 1932 Frank B. Powers. 1949 H. A. Bradley. 


1915 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


H. J. Conway. 


David A. Carey. 
David A. Carey. 
David A. Carey. 
P. M. Draper. 
John H. Kennedy. 
James Simpson. 
John A. Flett. 
William V. Todd. 


1950 Anthony Valente. 


From Canadian Trades and Labor Con‘ress 


1916 Thomas A. Stevenson. 


1917 Wm. Lodge. 

1918 Thos, Moore. 
1919 J. M. Walsh. 

1920 J. A. McCle lan. 
1921 M. U. F. Bush. 
1922 Ernest Roninson. 
1923 James A. Sullivan. 


1933 Fred J. White. 

1934 Wiiliam Dunn. 

1935 J. A. P. Haydon, M. C 
1936 Ceorge R. Brunet. 
1937 Rod Plant. 

1938 W. G. Russell. 

1939 D. W. Kennedy. 

1940 EF. A. Jamieson. 


1906 Samuel L. Landers. 1924 John Colbert. 1941 H. C. Simpson. 
1907 W. R. Trotter. 1925 Donald Dear. 1942 Donovan Swailes. 
1908 P. M. Draper. 1926 Richard Lynch. 1943 Josenh Matte. 
1909 F. Bancroft. 1927 Alfred Farmi.o. 1944 A. R. Johnstone. 


1910 
1911 


R. P. Pettipiece 
Wm. Glockling. 


1928 Wm. Variey. 


1929 James A. Write one. 


*1945 
1946 Percy Bengough. 


1912 John W. Bruce. 1930 William E. Stephenson. 1947 Robert H. Brown. 
1913 Gus Franeq. 1931 Colin McDonald. 1948 Hugh J. Sedgwick 
1914 R. A. Rigg. 1932 W. V. Turnbull. 1949 R. P. Rintoul. 
1915 Fred Bancroft. 1950 Roger Provost. 


From German Federation of Labor 


1924 Peter Grassman. 


From Mexican Federation of Labor 


{Jose W. Kelly 


Ricardo Trevino. 
\Roberto Haberman 


1926{ Jose F. Guiterrez. 
Salustrio Hernandez. 


~/Canuto A. Vargas. 
99. 99 
1924 1925 Roberto Haberman. 
1941 Luis N. Morones. 
: Roberto Haberman. 


*No convention **No delegates. +Did not attend. 
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1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


1913 


1919 
1920 


1930 
1931 


1945 
1946 


1949 
1950 


Houston, Texas 


Pittsburgh, Pa.. 





Conventions 
of the 


American Federation of Labor 


Cc ity and State 











Cleveland, Ohio. . 

New York, N. Y 
Chicago, Ill..... 
Washington, D.C... 
Columbus, Ohio. . 
Baltimore, Md. 

St. Louis, Mo... 

Boston, Mass. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill..... 

Denver, Colo.. . 

New York, N. Y.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nashville, Tenn... 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich..... 
Louisville, Ky. . 

Scranton, Pa.. 

New Orleans, La.. 

Boston, Mass. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norfolk, Va...... 
Denver, Colo... . 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
St. Louis, Mo.. 

Atlanta, Ga. .. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Seattle, Wash... 
Philadelphia, ra... 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md.. 

Buffalo, N. Y... 

St. Paul, Minn.. 

Atlantic City, N. J.. 
Montreal, Quebec : Canada 
Denver, Colo. . 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Portland, Oreg.. 

El Paso, Texas... 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Detroit, Mich.. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

New Orleans, La. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. . 
Boston, ‘Mass. 

Vancouver, British Columbia, C. anada 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Washington, ee 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Tampa, Fila... 

Denver, Colo.. . 

Houston, Texas 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

New Orleans, La.. 

Seattle, Wash.. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Boston, Mass. 

New Orleans, La.. 
Convention canceled because of wartime conditions 
Chicago, IIl.. d 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

St. Paul, Minn.. ‘ 


vaviti 





Date 
December 15-18 
November 21-24 
August 21-24 
October 7-10 
December 8-11 
December 8-12 
.|December 13-17 
.|December 11-15 
December 10-14 
December 8-13 
December 14-19 
December 12-17 
December 11-19 
.|December 10-18 
December 9-17 
December 14-21 
December 13-21 
|December 12-20 
|December 11-20 
December 6-15 
December 5-14 
November 13-22 
November 9-23 
November 14-26 
November 13-25 
November 12-24 
November 11-23 
November 9-21 
November 8-20 
November 14-26 
November 13-25 
November 11-23 
November 10-22 
November 9-21 
November 8-22 
November 13-25. 
November 12-24 
June 10-20 

June 9-23 

June 7-19 

June 13-25 
June 12-24 
October 1-12 
November 17-25 
October 5-16 
.|October 4-14 
October 3-14 
November 19-28 
October 7-18 
|October 6-17 
|October 5-15 
\Nov. 21-Dec. 2 
|October 2-13 
|October 1-12 
|October 7-19 
|November 16-27 
|October 4-15 
October 3-13 
October 2-13 
|November 18-29 
|October 6-16 
October 5-14 
October 4-14 
November 20-30 





|October 7-17 
{October 6-16 
|November 15-22 
October 3-10 


|\September 18-23 _ 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
1951 





PREAMBLE 


Wuereas, A struggle is going on in all the 
nations of the civilized world between the 
oppressors and the oppressed of all countries, 
a struggle between the capitalist and the la- 
borer, which grows in intensity from year 
to year, and will work disastrous results to 
the toiling millions if they are not combined 
for mutual protection and benefit. 

It, therefore, behooves the representatives 
of the Trade and Labor Unions of America, 
in convention assembled, to adopt such meas- 
ures and disseminate such principles among 
the mechanics and laborers of our country as 
will permanently unite them to secure the 
recognition of rights to which they are justly 
entitled. 

We, therefore, declare ourselves in favor of 
the formation of a thorough Federation, em- 
bracing every Trade and Labor Organization 
in America, organized under the Trade Union 
system. 


CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE I.—NAME 
This Association shall be known as THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABoR, and _ shall 


consist of such Trade and Labor Unions as 
shall conform to its rules and regulations. 


ARTICLE II.—OsJects 


SecTIoN 1. The object of this Federation 
shall be the encouragement and formation of 
local Trade and Labor Unions, and the 
closer federation of such societies through the 
organization of Central Trade and Labor 


Unions in every city, and the further com- 
bination of such bodies into State, Terri- 
torial, or Provincial organizations to secure 
legislation in the interest of the working 
masses, 

Sec. 2. The establishment of National and 
International Trade Unions, based upon a 


strict recognition of the autonomy of each 
trade and the promotion and advancement of 
such bodies. 

Sec. 3. The establishment of Departments 
composed of National or International Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, of the same industry, and which De- 
partments shall be governed in conformity 
with the laws of the American Federation of 


Labor. 

Sec. 4. An _ American 
National and International Trade Unions, to 
aid and assist each other; to aid, and en- 
courage the sale of union label goods, and to 
secure legislation in the interest of the work- 
ing people, and influence public opinion, by 
peaceful and legal methods, in favor of or- 
ganized labor. 

Sec. 5. To aid and 
press of America. 


Federation of all 


encourage the labor 


ARTICLE III.—CoNVENTION 


SECTION 1. The convention of the Federa- 
tion shall meet annually at 10 A. M., on the 
third Monday in September at such place as 
the delegates have selected at the preceding 
convention. If the proper convention arrange- 
ments or reasonable hotel accommodations can 
not be secured in that city, the Executive 
Council may change the place of meeting. 

Sec. 2. A. Special conventions may be 
called by direction of a regular convention, 
by order of the Executive Council, or on re- 
quest of National and International Unions 
representing a majority of the total member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor, as 
evidenced by the records of the Secretary- 
Treasurer to the last regular convention. 

B. Special conventions shall not be called 
unless at least 30 days’ notice of such special 
convention, together with statement of par- 
ticular subject or subjects to be considered, 
has been given to all affiliated organizations. 

C. Representation to special conventions 
shall be on the same basis and subject to like 
qualifications and procedure governing regular 
conventions. 

D. Special conventions shall be clothed with 
like authority and power conferred upon regu- 
lar conventions, its decisions shall be equally 
binding and it shall be governed by the same 
procedure applicable to regular conventions; 
however, such special conventions shall be 
limited solely to the subject or subjects specifi- 
cally and definitely indicated in the call for 
such special convention. 

Sec. 38. At the opening of the convention 
the President shall take the chair and call 
the convention to order, and preside during 
its sessions. 

Sec. 4. The following committees, con- 
sisting of 15 members each, shall be appointed 
by the President: First, Rules and Order of 
Business; second, Report of Executive Coun- 
cil; third, Resolutions; fourth, Laws; fifth, 
Organization; sixth, Labels; seventh, Adjust- 
ment; eighth, Local and Federated Bodies; 
ninth, Education; tenth, State Organization ; 
eleventh, Industrial Relations; twelfth, Build- 
ing Trades (to which shall be referred all 
grievances and other matters pertaining ex- 
clusively to the building trades); thirteenth, 
Legislation. 

Sec. 5. The President shall direct the chief 
executive officers of three National or Inter- 
national Unions, at least 10 days previous 
to the holding of the annual convention, to 
appoint one delegate each from their respec- 
tive delegations-elect, who shall compose an 
Auditing Committee. The committee shall 
meet at such place as the President of the 
American Federation of Labor may direct, and 
at such time prior to the convention as the 
President may determine is necessary for the 
prover performance of their duty; and they 
shall audit the accounts of the Federation for 
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the preceding 12 months, and report upon 
credentials immediately upon the opening of 
the convention. The expense of said committee 
shall be paid out of the funds of the Federa- 
tion 


Sec. 6.—'All resolutions, petitions, memori- 
als and/or appeals to be considered by any 
subsequent convention of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor must be received by the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., 30 days immediately preceding the 
opening of the convention ; except in instances 
where such resolutions, petitions, memorials, 
appeals, etc., have been acted upon and ap- 
proved at a regular convention of a National 
or International Union or State Federation 
of Labor, held during this 30-day period, in 
which event such proposals shall be received 
up to five days prior to the convening date of 
the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

* All resolutions, petitions, memorials and/or 





appeals received or submitted after the time 
hereinbefore stipulated or during the con- 
vention shall be referred to the Executive 
Council and the Executive Council shall refer 





all such proposal or proposals to the conven- 
tion with the understanding that acceptance 
of such proposal or proposals is dependent 
upon the unanimous consent of the convention. 

% Any or all proposals emanating from di- 
rectly affiliated local and federal labor unions 
shall be referred to the Executive Council for 
consideration and disposition. The Executive 
Council shall in turn advise the convention 


of the American Federation of Labor of the 
disposition made of such proposal or pro- 
posals. 

* Proposals emanating from state federa- 


receive consideration of a 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor must first have received the approval 
of the previous convention of the state federa- 
tion of labor involved. 

In the case of city central labor unions any 
proposal or proposals to be considered must 
have first received the approval of such cen- 
tral labor union at a_ regularly constituted 
meeting of such organization. 

5 All resolutions, memorials, petitions and/or 
appeals received shall, immediately upon the 
expiration of the time for introduction herein- 
before indicated, be grouped as to nature of 
contents, character of subjects embraced, and 
committees to which they are to be referred, 
and all such proposals in such allocated form 
shall be prepared for distribution at the open- 
ine session of the convention. 

® The President shall be authorized in the 
interest of helpful consideration and expe- 
dieney to appoint the contemplated chairman 
and secretary of the Committee on Resolutions 
and/or of any other committee to be appointed 
and as the number and character of proposals 
may indicate, and to require such chairman 
and secretary to meet either at the head- 
quarters of the American Federation of Labor, 
or at the convention city previous to the 
opening of the convention, to consider 


tions of labor to 











pro- 


posals to be referred to such committee or 
committees and in order to enable them to 
more speedily and effectually report thereon 


to the convention itself. 

Sec. 7. The convention shall have power to 
order an executive session at any time. 

Sec. 8. None other than members of a 
bona fide Trade Union permitted to 


shall be 
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address the convention or to read 
therein, except by a two-thirds 


convention, 


papers 
vote of the 


Sec. 9. Party politics, whether they be 
Democratic, Republican, Socialistic, Popu- 
listic, Prohibition, or any other, shall have 


no place in the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 10. The rules and order of business 
governing the preceding convention shall be 
in force from the opening of any convention 
of the American Federation of Labor until 
new rules have been adopted by action of the 
convention, 

Sec. 11. A quorum for the transaction of 
business shall consist of not less than one- 
fourth of the delegates attending a convention 

Sec. 12. No grievance shall be considered 
by any convention that has been decided by 
a previous convention, except upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Council, nor 
shall any grievance be considered where the 
parties thereto have not previously held a 
conference and attempted to adjust the same 
themselves. 


ARTICLE IV. 
The 








REPRESENTATION 


SECTION 1. basis of representation in 






the convention shall be: From National and 
International Unions, for less than 4,000 
members, one delegate ; 4,000 or more, two 
deleg: ; 8,000 or more, three delegates; 
16,000 or more, four delegates; 32,000 or 
more, five delegates; and so on. From Cen- 
tral Bodies, State Federations, National De- 
partments, Federal Labor Unions, and Local 
Unions having no National or International 


Union, one delegate; provided, however, that 
Local Unions and Federal Labor Unions here- 
in referred to, located in one city, shall have 
the right to unite in sending a delegate to 
represent them unitedly. Only bona fide wage 
workers who are not members of, or eligible 
to membership in other Trade Unions, shall 
be eligible as delegates from Federal Labor 
Unions. Only those persons whose _ Local 
Unions are affiliated with Central Bodies, or 
with State Branches and who are delegates 
to said Central Bodies or State Branches shall 
be eligible to represent City Central Bodies 
or State Branches in the conventions of the 
American Federation. of Labor. 
Sec. 2. The delegates shall be elected at 
least two weeks previous to the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
and the names of such delegates shall be 
forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of this 
body immediately after their election. 
3. Questions may be decided 














by divi- 


sion or a show of hands, but if a call of the 
roll is demanded by one-tenth of the  dele- 
gates present, each delegate shall cast one 





vote for every 100 members or major fraction 
thereof which he represents, provided that the 
delegate’s union has been affiliated with the 
Federation for the full fiscal year preceding 
the convention. When affiliated for a period 
of less than one year, each delegate shall 
cast one-twelfth of one vote for each 100 
members or major fraction thereof which he 
represents for each month for which per capi 
ta tax has been paid upon the members of 
his union. No City or State Federation shall 
be allowed more than one vote. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pre- 
pare for the use of the convention printed 
poll lists, containing the number of votes the 
delegates from National and_ International 
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Unions are entitled to, based upon the aver- 
age membership during the year, from reports 
made to the office of the Federation not later 
than August 31, preceding the annual con- 
vention. 

Sec. 5. No organization or person that has 
seceded or has been suspended, or expelled 
by the American Federation of Labor, or by 
any tional or International organization 
connected with the Federation shall, while 
under such penalty, be allowed representation 
or recognition in this Federation, or in any 
Central Body or National or International 
Union connected with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, under penalty of the suspension 
of the body violating this section. No organi- 
zation officered or controlled by Communists, 
or any person espousing Communism or ad- 
vocating the violent overthrow of our insti- 
tutions, shall be allowed representation or 
recognition in any Central Body or State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Sec. 6. No organization shall be entitled to 
representation unless such organization has 
applied for and obtained a certificate of affilia- 
tion at least one month prior to the conven- 
tion, and no person shall be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good stand- 
ing of the organization he is elected to repre- 
sent. 











ARTICLE V.—Orricers 

Section 1. The officers of the Federation 
shall consist of a President, 13 Vice Presi- 
dents and a Secretary-Treasurer, to be elected 
by the convention on the last day of the ses- 
sion unless otherwise determined by the con- 
vention and these officers shall be the Exec- 
utive Council. 

Sec. 2. The President and Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall be members of the succeeding con- 
vention in case they are not delegates, but 
without vote. 

Sec. 3. All elective officers shall be mem- 
bers of a local organization connected with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

SEC 1. The terms of the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall expire on 
the 3lst day of December in the year suc- 
ceeding the convention. 

Sec. 5. The President and Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall engage suitable offices in the same 
building at Washington, D. C., for the trans- 
action of the business of the organization. 

Sec. 6. All books and financial accourts 
shall at all times be open to the inspection 
of the President and Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VI.—DutIEs or PRESIDENT 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at the regular and special 
conventions; to exercise supervision of the 
Federation throughout its jurisdiction; to sign 
all official documents, and to travel, with the 
consent of the Executive Council, whenever 
required, in the interest of the Federation. 

Sec. 2. The President shall submit to the 
Secretary-Treasurer at the end of each month 
an itemized account of all moneys, traveling 
and incidental, expended by him in the inter- 
est of the Federation; and shall report to the 
annual convention of the Federation through 
the report of the Executive Council. 

Sec. 3. The President. if not a delegate, 
shall have the casting vote in case of a tie, 
but shall not vote at other times. He shall be 
required to devote all his time to the interest 
of the Federation. 

Sec. 4. The President shall call meetings 
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of the Executive Council, when necessary; and 
shall preside over their deliberations, and shall 
receive for his services $25,000 per annum, 
payable weekly. 

Sec. 5. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of President by death, resignation, or other 
cause, the Secretary-Treasurer shall perform 
the duties of the President until his sue- 
cessor is elected. In that event it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to issue, 
within six days from the date of vacancy a 
eall for a meeting of the Executive Council 
at headquarters for the purpose of electing 
a President to fill said vacancy. 

Sec. 6. The President shall be authorized 
and empowered to discipline State Federa- 
tions of Labor, City Central Labor Unions, 
and Local and Federal Labor Unions, in- 
cluding authority to suspend and/or expel 
any officer or member thereof, and/or to 
suspend and/or revoke their charter subject 
first to an appeal to the Executive Council 
and thereafter to the next regular convention 
immediately following. The President, with 
the approval of the Executive Council, shall 
likewise have authority and be empowered to 
safeguard and protect and if necessary take 
immediate charge of all equities and proper- 
ties, tangible or intangible, acquired and/or 
possessed by State Federations of Labor, City 
Central Labor Unions and Local and Federal 
Labor Unions or their subsidiaries or agents, 
whenever or however such equities and/or 
properties may be jeopardized through dis- 
obedience to the Constitution, laws, rules and 
requirements of the American Federation of 
Labor or for any other reason or cause deemed 
imperative by the President and the Executive 
Council, and shall hold same in trust as 
provided by the laws of the merican Tedera- 
tion of Labor. 

Disciplinary action by the President shall 
consist of “‘emergency aci:on’” und “deci- 

ous,” tne latier be.ng suvject w the ap- 
peal to the Executive Council hereinbefoie 
p.ovided. “Cmergeacy action” shail be taken 
when in the op.mon of the Fresident it is 
necessary to precerve the rigats of the Ameri- 
can Fe ution of Labor, or cf any affiliate 
mentionel in this cection, or of any ofiicers 
cr memoers thereot, and for the purpose of 
preserving the status quo. Eme:gency action 
shall be effective only for 45 «ays uualess 
within such 45 days written charges are 
caused to Le served on the afliliate involved, 
or on the ofii nembers invoived if they 
are ind.vidually d. lf such charges are 
served therm the emergency action shall stand 
until a trial is had before the President or 
a2 representative designated by him to hear 
them. Such trial shall commence within 45 
days after the charges have been served. If 
the trial is before a representative designated 
by the President he shall report his findings 
orally or in writing to the President, who 
shall, within 15 days, render a decision in 
the matter. Such decision shall consist of 
a dismissal of the charges if found untrue or 
that they, or part of them, are sustained, 
whereupon the President shall take such dis- 
ciplinary action as hereinbefore authorized. 
Such action shall constitute the President’s 
“decision,’”” but shall be subject to change or 
modification by him before an appeal to the 
Executive Council is acted upon. An appeal 
to the Executive Council shall be in writing 
and mailed to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor within 15 days 
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after the President has rendered his decision. 
Pending an appeal, the decision of the Presi- 
dent shall remain in full force and effect. 


ARTICLE VII.—DutTies or SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 


The duties of the Secretary- 

be to take charge of all 
securities and other evi- 
dence of investment, books, papers and ef- 
fects of the general office; to conduct the 
correspondence pertaining to his office; to 
furnish the elective officers with the neces- 
sary stationery; to convene and act as Sec- 
retary at the regular and special conventions, 
and to furnish the Committee on Credentials 
at the convention a statement of the financial 
standing of each affiliated body; to forward 
on March Ist and September Ist of each year 
to the secretaries of all affiliated organizations 
a list of the names and addresses of all sec- 
retaries and organizers. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 
all letters, documents, accounts, etc., in such 
manner as the regular and special conven- 
tions may direct; he shall receive and collect 
all moneys due the Federation which shall be 
paid out only on the approval of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall col- 
lect the interest on all interest-bearing secu- 
rities or other deposits at the expiration of 
each interest period. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall deposit in open account in bank or 
banks in the name of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and as Secretary-Treasurer all 
amounts in his possession not in certificates 
of deposit or invested interest-bearing secu- 
rities, and before any money thus deposited 
can be withdrawn each check shall be signed 
by him as Secretary-Treasurer. A copy of 
this section shall be forwarded by the Presi- 
dent of the Federation to each bank upon 
which the Federation holds certificates of 
deposit. ‘ 

Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pay 
all warrants regularly drawn when signed by 
the President or his authorized agent as re- 
quired by this Constitution, and none others. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall issue 
stamps to Local and Federal Labor Unions, 
which shall be used by such unions with which 
to receipt for members’ dues. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of each Inter- 
national, National, Local Trade and Fed- 
eral Labor Union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor to furnish to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor a copy of all official reports issued by 
such affiliated organizations containing a 
statement of their membership in good stand- 
ing and to furnish such additional statistical 
data as may be called for by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of La- 
bor as may be in the possession of the respec- 
tive unions. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall give 
a bond for the faithful performance of his 
duties in such amount as may be determined 
by the Executive Council, and shall report 
to the annual convention of the Federation 
through the report of the Executive Council, 
and for his services he shall receive $23,000 
per annum payable weekly. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall sub- 


SEcTION 1. 
Treasurer shall 
moneys, property, 


mit to the Auditing Committee for their in- 
spection, vouchers for all moneys expended; 
close all accounts of the Federation on August 
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81 of each year and all moneys received or 
disbursed after such date shall not be reported 
in the general balance account of the ensuing 
convention. He shall print the financial state- 
ment quarterly as a separate document and 
forward copy to all affiliated National and 
International Unions, State Federations of 
Labor, City Central Bodies and directly affili- 
ated Local Unions. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Duties oF FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 


SEcTION 1. The Executive Council shall ap- 
point three of its members as a Finance 
Committee, of which the President shall be 
one. This Finance Committee, with the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, shall be clothed with au- 
thority to invest the surplus funds of the 
Federation in sound securities, or to deposit 
same in bank or banks in_ interest-bearing 
certificates of deposit. Surplus funds of the 
American Federation of Labor shall be in- 
vested in sound securities or shall be de- 
posited by the Secretary-Treasurer in bank or 
banks in interest-bearing certificates of deposit 
in the name of the American Federation of 
Labor as directed by the Finance Committee, 
and in order to be cashed shall require the 
signatures of the Secretary-Treasurer or his 
authorized agent, and the President or his 
authorized agent. 

Sec. 2. All securities and other evidence of 
investment shall be placed in a safe deposit 
box in the name of the American Federation 
of Labor in a bank selected by the Finance 
Committee, and access to said box shall only 
be had jointly by the Secretary-Treasurer and 
the President or the Secretary-Treasurer and 
at least one member of the Finance Committee 
designated by the President. 


ARTICLE IX.—ExXEcuTIVE COUNCIL 


SECTION 1. The Executive Council shall con- 
sist of the President, 18 Vice Presidents and 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. All Executive Council mem- 
bers shall be members of a:local organization 
connected with the American Federation of 
Labor. All Executive Council members shall 
function as such until December 3lst in the 
year succeeding the convention. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Execu- 
tive Council to watch legislative measures 
directly affecting the interests of working 
people, and to initiate, whenever necessary, 
such legislative action as the convention may 
direct. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council shall use 
every possible means to organize new Na- 
tional or International Trade or Labor Unions, 
and to organize Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions, and connect them with the 
Federation until such time as there is a _suffi- 
cient number to form a National or Inter- 
national Union, when it shall be the duty of 
the President of the Federation to see that 
such organization is formed. 

Sec. 4. When a National or International 
Union has been formed, the President shall 
notify all Local Unions of that trade to affili- 
ate with such National or International 
Union, and unless said notification be com- 
plied with within three months, their charter 
shall be revoked. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Council shall also 
prepare and present to the convention, in 
printed form, a concise statement of the 
details leading up to approved and pending 
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boycotts (and all matters of interest to the 
convention), and no indorsement for a_ boy- 
cott shall be considered by the convention 
except it has been so reported by the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Sec. 6. While we recognize the right of 
each trade to manage its own affairs, it shall 
be the duty of the Executive Council to secure 
the unification of all labor organizations, so 
far as to assist each other in any trade dis- 
pute. 

Sec. 7. Whenever the revenue of the Fed- 
eration shall warrant such action, the Execu- 
tive Council shall authorize the sending out 
of Trade Union speakers from place to plac 
in the interests of the Federation. 

Sec. 8 The salaries of organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall be de- 
termined by the Executive Council, in addi- 
tion to which they shall receive railroad fare 
and hotel expenses when traveling away from 
the city in which they reside. The remuner- 
ation for services of members of the Execu- 
tive Council, fraternal delegates, interpreters 
and speakers or other persons temporarily 
employed by the American Federation of 
Labor shall be determined by the Executive 
Council. 

Sec. 9. The Executive Council shall have 
power to make the rules to govern matters 
not in conflict with this Constitution, or the 
Constitution of affiliated unions, and shall 
report accordingly to the Federation. 

Sec. 10. In the event ‘of a vacancy of any 
member of the Executive Council other than 
that of the President, by reason of death, 
resignation or other cause, the President shall 
make such vacancy known to the Executive 
Council, and shall call for nominations. The 
names of all nominees shall be submitted to 
the Executive Council, and it shall require a 
majority vote of the Executive Council to 
elect. Upon each unsuccessful balloting the 
name of the candidate receiving the lowest 
number of votes shall be dropped. 

Sec. 11. All Local Trade Unions and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions. holding charters direct 
from the American Federation of Labor, de- 
siring the assistance of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in trade disputes, shall submit 
to the President of the American Federation 
of Labor for approval by the Executive Coun- 
cil the full statement of the grievance, and 
shall receive within twenty (20) days from 
the President an answer as fo whether they 
will be sustained or not, and no benefits shall 
be paid where a strike takes place before the 
Local Union has received the approval of the 
Executive Council. 

SEc. No charter shall be granted by 
the American Federation of Labor to any 
National, International, Trade. or Federal 
Labor Union without a _ positive and clear 
definition of the trade jurisdiction claimed 
by the applicant, and the charter shall not 
be granted if the jurisdiction claimed is a 
trespass on the jurisdictions of existing affili- 
ated unions, without the written consent of 
such unions; no affiliated International, Na- 
tional or Local Union shall be permitted to 
change its title or name, if any trespass is 
made thereby on the jurisdiction of an affili- 
ated organization, without having first ob- 
tained the consent and approval of a con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor; 
and it is further provided that should any of 
the members of such National, International, 
" le or Federal Labor Union work at any 
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other vocation, trade, or profession, they shall 
join the union of such vocation, trade or pro- 


fession provided such are organized and 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Sec. 13. The Executive Council of the 





American Federation of Labor shall only have 
power to revoke the charter of an affiliated 
National or International Union when the 
revocation has been ordered by a two-thirds 
majority of a regular or special convention 
of the American Federation of Labor by a 
roll-call vote. 

A National or International Union char- 
tered by and affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor can be suspended from 
membership in the American Federation of 
Labor only by a majority vote of the duly 
accredited delegates in attendance at any ses- 
sion of a convention, voting in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 3 of Article IV 
of this constitution, except in where 
two (2) or more National or International 
Unions unite and conspire to launch, create 
or maintain an organization dual and rival 
to the American Federation of Labor. In that 
event, charges may be filed against said or- 
anization or organizations, a hearing shall 
be held upon said charges by the Executive 
Council and, if found guilty by it, said 
organization or organizations may be sus- 
pended from affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor by the Executive Coun- 
cil with the right of appealing to the next 
succeeding annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. If appenl is taken, the 
suspended union, or unions, will have the 
right of appearing before the convention com- 
mittees and the convention itself, but without 
the right to vote. 

Sec. 14. The Executive Council shall be 
authorized and empowered to take such actions 
and render such decisions as may be neces- 
sary to carry out fully and adequately all 
provisions contained in the constitution and 
veneral laws, as well as declarations and deci- 
sions of the conventions, and it shall be au- 
thorized and empowered to take such further 
actions and render such further decisions dur- 
ing the interim of conventions as may become 
necessary to safecuard and promote the best 
interest of the Federation and of all its affili- 
ated unions. 
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ARTICLE X. 

Section 1. The revenue of the [Federation 

shall be derived from a per capita tax to be 
paid upon the full paid-up membership of 
all affiliated bodies, as follows: From _ Inter- 
national or National Trade Unions, a_ per 
capita tax of three (3) cents per mem- 
ber per month: from Local Trade Unions and 
Federal Labor Unions, thirty-seven (37) cents 
per member per month, eight and one-half 
(814) cents of which must be set aside to be 
used only in the case of strike or lockout 
unless otherwise ordered by the Executive 
Council: the amount received by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on each initiation 
fee from all directly affiliated local unions 
shall be 25 per cent of the total initiation 
fee received by the local union from the indi- 
vidual, but in no case shall the amount re- 
ceived bv the American Federation of Tabor 
than one dollar; from Central and 
State Bodies, $10 per year, pavable quarterly. 
Ytevenue may also be derived from : 
ments when and as ordered by a majority 
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special convention or 
with the provi- 


vote of a regular or 
when derived in accordance 
sions of Sec. 1, Art. XII. 
Sec. 2. Delegates shall not be entitled to 
a seat in the regular or special conventions 
unless the tax and assessments of their or- 
ganization, as provided for in Section 1, 
Article X, and assessments as provided in 
Article XII, Sections 1 and 2, have been paid 
in full to the second month preceding the 
regular or special convention. 
Sec. 38. Any organization 


affiliated with 


this Federation not paying its per capita tax 
on or before the 15th of each month, and 
assessment or assessments when due and pay- 





able, shall be notified of the fact by the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, and 
if at the end of three months it is still in 
arrears it shall become suspended from mem- 
bership by the Federation, and can be re- 
instated only by a vote of the convention 
when such arrearages are paid in full, as 
provided in Section 2 of this Article. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Section 1. No Central Labor Union or any 
other central body of delegates, shall admit 
to or retain in their councils delegates from 
any local organization that owes its allegiance 
to any other body, National or International, 
hostile to any affiliated organization, or that 
has been suspended or expelled by, or not 
connected with a National or International 
organization of their trade herein affiliated ; 
nor are delegates to be seated from Locals of 
National or International organizations which 
are not affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labor, under penalty of having their char- 
ter revoked for violation of their charter by 
the President or the Executive Council, sub- 
ject to appeal to the next convention. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all National 
and International Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to instruct 
their Local Unions to join chartered Central 
Labor bodies, Departments, and State Federa- 
tions in their vicinity where such _ exist. 
Similar instruction shall be given by the 
American Federation of Labor to all Trade 
and Federal Labor Unions under its juris- 
diction. 

Sec. 3. Where there are five or more Local 
Unions in any city belonging to any National 
or International Union affiliated with this 
Federation they may organize a Central Labor 
Union, or shall join such body if already in 
existence. 


LocAL CENTRAL BODIES 





Sec. 4. The Executive Council and Local 
Central Labor Unions shall use all possible 
means to organize and connect as_ Local 


Unions to National or International Unions 


the organizations in their vicinity: to aid 
the formation of National or International 


Unions where none exist, and to organize 
Federal Labor Unions where the number of 
craftsmen precludes any other form of organi- 
zation. 

Sec. 5. No Central Labor Union, or other 
central body of delegates, shall have the 
authority or power to order any organization, 
affiliated with such Central Labor Union, or 
other central labor body, to strike, or to take 
a strike vote, where such organization has a 
national organization, until the proper au- 
thorities of such National or International 


organization have been consulted and agreed 
A violation of this law shall 


to such action. 
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be sufficient cause for the President or Execu- 
tive Council to revoke the charter. 

Sec. 6. Separate charters may be issued to 
Central Labor Unions, Local Unions, or Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, composed exclusively of 
colored members, where in the judgment of 
the Executive Council, it appears advisable 
and to the best interest of the Trade Union 
movement to do so. 

Sec. 7. No Central Labor Union or other 
Central Body of delegates shall have power 
or authority to originate a boycott, nor shall 
such bodies endorse and order the placing of 
the name of any person, firm or corporation 
on an unfair list that has agreements with 
any International or National Union or Local 
Unions until the National or International 
Unions or Local Unions having such agree- 
ments are informed of the request made upon 
the Central Body of delegates and such Inter- 
national, National or Local Unions working 


under agreements that may be affected have 
had reasonable time to intercede and until 
the Local Union desiring such action by the 
Central Body has, before declaring the boy- 
cott, submitted the matter in dispute to the 
Central Body for investigation and the best 
endeavors on its part to effect an amicable 


settlement. 

Failure to reach an understanding between 
the unions involved, the entire matter shall 
be referred to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, which shall 
be empowered to grant or refuse such request. 

S 8. No Central 


SEc. Body or Department 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor shall reject credentials presented by 
a duly elected or appointed delegation of a 





Local Union chartered by a tional or an 
International Union having affiliation with the 


American Federation of Labor; provided, 
however, that upon written charges, signed 
by at least three delegates, any delegate of 


an affiliated union may, upon conviction after 
a fair trial, be expelled or suspended. Action 
of the Central Body under this s¢ n shall 
be subject to appeal to the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
no delegation representing Local Unions affili- 
ated, as herein describe?, shall be suspended 
or expelled until like action is taken. 






Sec. 9. No Central Body shall take part 
in the adjustment of wage contracts, wage 
disputes or working rules of Local Unions 


affiliated with a National or International 
Union, unless the laws of the National or 
International Union permit, except upon the 
request or consent of the executive officer of 
the ional or International Union affected. 

Sec. 10. Loeal Unions of National or Inter- 
national Unions affiliated with the Depart- 
ments attached to the American Federation 
of Labor, in any city where a Local Depart- 
ment exists, shall not be eligible to member- 
ship in any Local Department unless they are 
connected with the chartered Central Body, 
nor shall they be eligible to membership in the 
Central Body unless they are affiliated with 
the Local Department. 

Sec. 11. The representation 
ions entitled to affiliation in Central Labor 
Unions shall be as follows: Local Unions 
having 50 members or less, 2 delegates; from 
51 to 100 members, 3 delegates; 101 to 250 








of Local Un- 





members, 4 delegates; 251 to 500 members, 
5 delegates; one additional delegate to be 
allowed for each additional 500 members or 


majority fraction thereof. 
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ARTICLE XII. 
SecTION 1. The Executive Council shall 
have power to declare a levy of one cent per 
member per week on all affiliated unions for 
a period not exceeding twenty-six weeks in 
any one year when the interests of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor require and when 
funds available from per capita tax are in- 
sufficient to meet the needs of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 2. Any Union, International, National, 
or Local, failing to pay within 60 days the 
levies declared in accordance with Section 1 
shall be deprived of representation in conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
and in City Central Bodies affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


ARTICLE XIII.—Derense FuNpD For 
TRADE AND FEDERAL Laspor UNIONS 


ASSESSMENTS 





LOcAL 





SecTION 1. Unless otherwise ordered by 
the Executive Council, the moneys of the 
Defense Fund sha!l be drawn only to sustain 
strikes or lockouts of Local Trade and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions when such strikes or lock- 
outs are authorized, endorsed and conducted 
in conformity with the following provisions 
of this Article. 

Sec. 2. In the event of a disagreement be- 
tween a Local Union and an employer which, 
in the opinion of the Local Union, may re- 
sult in a strike, such union shall notify the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, who shall investigate, or cause an 
investigation to be made of the disagreement, 
and endeavor to adjust the difficulty. If his 
efforts should prove futile, he shall take such 
steps he may deem necessary in notifying 
the Executive Council, and if the majority of 
said Council shall decide that a_ strike is 
necessary such union shall be authorized to 
order a strike, but that under no circum- 
stances shall a strike or lockout be deemed 
legal, or moneys expended from the Defense 








Fund on that account unless the strike or 
lockout shall have been first authorized and 
approved by the President and Executive 
Counci 





Sec. 3. When a strike has been authorized 
and approved by the President and Executive 
Council, the president of the Local Union 
interested shall within 24 hours, call a meet- 


ing of said union, of which every member 
shall be regularly notified, to take action 
thereon, and no member shall vote on such 





question unless he is in good standing. Should 
three-fourths of the members present decide, 
by secret ballot, on a strike, the president of 
the Local Union shall immediately notify the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor of the cause of the matter in dispute, 
what the wages, hours and conditions of labor 
then are; what advances, if any, are sought; 
what reductions are offered, if any; state the 
number employed and unemployed; the state 
of trade generally in the locality, and the 
number of persons involved, union and non- 
union; also the number of members who 
would become entitled to the benefits herein 
provided should the application be authorized 
and approved. 

Sec. 4. No Local shall be entitled to bene- 
fit from the Defense Fund unless it has been 
in continuous good standing for one year: 
and no member shall be entitled to benefit 
from said Defense Fund unless he has been 
a member in good standing in the American 
Federation of Labor for at least one year. 
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Sec. 5. When a strike has been inaugu- 
rated under the provisions of Sections 2 and 
3, the American Federation of Labor shall 
pay to the bonded officer of the union in- 
volved, or his order, for a period of ten 
weeks, an amount equal to ten ($10.00) dol- 
lars per week for each member. Each Local 
Union shall require its treasurer to give 
proper bond for the safekeeping and disburse- 
ment of all funds of the Local. No benefit 
shall be paid for the first two weeks of the 
strike. The Executive Council shall have the 
power to authorize the payment of strike bene- 
fits for an additional period. 

Sec. 6. No member of a Local Union on 
strike shall be entitled to weekly benefits 
unless he reports daily to the proper officer 
of the Local Union while the strike continues, 
and no member who shall receive a week’s 
work, three days to be a week, shall receive 





benefits. Any member refusing other work 
while on strike (provided said work is not 
in conflict with labor’s interests) shall not 


be entitled to any benefits. 

Sec. 7. Any union inaugurating a strike 
without the approval of the Executive Coun- 
cil shall not receive benefits on account of 
said strike. 

Sec. 8. In ease of lockout or the victimi- 
zation of members, the Executive Council 
shall have power to pay benefits if, upon 
investigation, it is found that the Local Union 
whose members are involved did not by their 
actions or demands provoke the lockout by 
their employer. 

Sec. 9. During the continuance of a strike 
the executive board of the Local Union shall 
make weekly reports to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of Labor, 
showing the amount of money distributed for 
benefits and to whom paid, furnishing indi- 
vidual receipts to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor from all 
members to whom such benefits have been 
paid, and all other facts that may be required. 

Sec. 10. Before a strike shall be declared 
off a special meeting of the union shall be 
called for that purpose, and it shall require 
a majority vote of all members present to 
decide the question either way. 

Sec. 11. In the event of the Defense Fund 
becoming dangerously low through protracted 
strike or lockout, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor shall have 
the power to levy an assessment of 10 cents 
on each member of Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions, assessments to be restricted to 
not more than five per year; and further, that 
there shall aways be a surplus of five thou- 
sand dollars ($5,000) in the Defense Fund. 

Sec. 12. No Local shall be entitled to any 
of the benefits of the Defense Fund unless 
it requires its members to pay not less than 
one dollar ($1.00) per month. The financial 
secretaries and the treasurers of each Local 
Trade or Federal Labor Union directly affiili- 
ated to the American Federation of Labor 
shall, through the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Federation, bond said financial officers in such 
sum as shall be adequate to protect its funds. 

Sec. 18. Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions shall set aside for the maintenance of 
a local defense fund not less than 5 cents a 
month from each member. 

Sec. 14. That initiation fees charged by 
directly affiliated Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions shall not be less than $2.00 nor more 
than $15.00, and that 25 per cent of the total 
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initiation fee received by such Local Trade 
or Federal Labor Union from each individual 
shall be forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, but in 
no case shall the amount received by the 
American Federation of Labor be less than 
one dollar ($1.00), together with the per 
capita tax, accompanied by a monthly report 
giving the number of members paid for, and 
names of those initiated, reinstated, suspended 


and expelled, and number of members upon 
whom back per capita tax is being paid and 
months paid for, on blanks to be furnished 


by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation. 


When dues are paid, the financial secretary 
of the Local Union shall place a per capita 
tax stamp in the member’s due book. These 
stamps must be used. Suspended members 
can be reinstated only by the payment of 
three months’ back per capita tax in addi- 
tion to the tax for the current month, and a 
fee of one dollar ($1.00) for reinstatement 


stamps. 


Sec. 15. That traveling cards issued to 
members by Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions shall admit members presenting the 


same to membership in Local Trade or Fed- 
eral Labor Unions directly affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 16. That Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions shall be prohibited from assess- 
ing their members or appropriating their 
funds for any purpose other than union or 
American Federation of Labor purposes. That 





each directly affiliated union shall forward 
monthly to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor a complete 


statement of all funds received and expended. 

Sec. 17. No Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Union, or Central Body or State Branch, shall 
disband so long as seven members or five 
Local Unions desire to retain the charter. 
Upon the dissolution, the suspension or the 
revocation of the charter of any Local Trade 
or Federal Labor Union, or Central Body or 
State Branch, all funds and property of any 
character shall revert to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to be held in trust until 
such time that the suspended or defunct or- 
ganization may be reorganized and ready to 
confine its activities and actions to conform 
with recognized enforceable laws of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. It shall further be 
the duty of the officers of the Local Trade 
or Federal Labor Union or Central Body or 
State Branch, which has been dissolved or 
whose charter has been suspended or revoked, 
to deliver all funds and property to the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor or 
a representative whom he may designate for 
that purpose. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


SEcTION 1. Certificates of affiliation shall 
be granted by the President of the Federa- 
tion, by and with the consent of the Execu- 
tive Council, to all National and International 
Unions and local bodies, affiliated with this 
Federation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_ Sec. 2. The Executive Council is author- 
ized and empowered to charter Local Trade 
Unions and Federal Labor Unions to deter- 


mine their respective jurisdictions not in con- 
flict with National and International Unions, 
to determine the minimum number of mem- 
bers required, qualifications for membership, 
and to make rules and regulations relating to 
their conduct, activities and affairs from time 





to time and as in its judgment is warranted 
or deemed advisable. 

Sec. 3. The certificate fee for affiliated 
bodies shall be five dollars ($5.00) payable 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, 
and the fee shall accompany the application. 

Sec. 4. The American Federation of Labor 
shall refer all applications for certificates of 
affiliation from Local Unions or Federal Labor 


Unions from a vicinity where a _ chartered 
Central Labor Union exists to that body for 
investigation and approval. 

Sec. 5. Certificates of affiliations shall not 
be granted by State Federations of Labor. 
That power is vested solely in the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
and the executive officers of National and 


International Unions affiliated therewith. 


Sec. 6. Fraternal delegates attending the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor shall be entitled to all the rights of 


gates from Central Bodies. 
ARTICLE XV.--GENERAI 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE 

FEDERATION OF 


SECTION 1. For the greater development of 
the labor movement, departments, subordinate 
to the American Federation of Labor are to 
be established from time to time as in the 
judgment of the American Federation of 
Labor, or its Executive Council, may be 
deemed advisable. Each department is to man- 
age and finance its own affairs. 

Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in 
any department, organizations eligible to join 
it must first be and remain in affiliation to 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 3. To be entitled to representation in 
local councils, or railway system federations 
of departments, Local Unions are required to 
be part of affiliated National or International 
Unions affiliated to departments or directly 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 
Said Local Unions shall first be and remain 
in affiliation to Central Labor Unions char- 
tered by the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and proce- 
dure of each department are to conform to, 
and be administered in the same manner as 
the laws and procedure governing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. No Department, 
Local Council or Railway System Federation 
of same shall enact laws, rules or regulations 
in conflicc with the laws and procedure of 
the American Federation of Labor, and in 
the event of change of laws and procedure of 
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the latter, Departments, Local Councils. and 
Railway System Federations are to change 


their laws and procedure to conform thereto. 

Sec. 5. Each Department to be considered 
the official method of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for transacting the portion of 
its business indicated by the name of the 
Department, in consequence of which affiliated 
and eligible organizations should be part of 
their respective departments and should com- 
ply with their actions and decisions, subject 
to appeal therefrom to the Executive Council 


and the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. When an organization has 
interests in Cepartments other than the one 
of its principal affiliation, in which it shall 
pay per capita tax upon its entire member- 
ship. it is to be represented in and pay per 


capita tax to the other departments upon the 
number of members whose occupations come 
under such other departments, but this, in no 



































instanee, shall be less than 20 per cent of the 
membership upon which it pays per capita 
tax to the American Federation of Labor. 
Sec. 6. Departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are to have their head- 
quarters located in the city of Washington, 
D. C., and if possible in the same building 
with the headquarters of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, unless there are reasons 
to the contrary satisfactory to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor. 
Sec. 7. Departments of the American Fed- 
ation of Labor shall hold their conventions 
immediately before or after the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and in 
the same city where the convention of the 


American Federation of Labor is held at 
which time and place their laws and proce- 
dure shall be made to conform to the laws 


and procedure of the American Federation of 
Labor and to go into effect the first day of 
January immediately following, to conform to 
the date when the laws and procedure of the 
American Federation of Labor go into effect. 
For reasons of transportation, expediency and 
the methods of representation the Railway, 
Metal Trades and Mining Departments may 
hold conventions at other dates and places, 
and in that event said departments shall 
authorize their executive boards to have said 
departments’ laws conform to the preceding 
portion of this section. 

Sec. 8. The executive council of each de- 
partment shall consist of not more than nine 
members, including the executive officer or 
officers thereof. This not to apply to or inter- 
fere with the procedure on this subject found 
to be essential in the Railway Department. 
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Sec. 9. The officers of 
shall report to the 


each Department 
Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor that the De- 
partment has conformed to the laws, proce- 
dure and actions of the American Federation 
of Labor as they affect each Department. 

Sec. 10. In the Building and Construction 
Trades Department (on the basis of its law 
of 1913), organizations having seven or more 
delegates, each such delegate shall, on roll 
call, be entitled to two votes. A roll call shall 
be held upon the demand of one-fourth of all 
delegates whose credentials have been ac- 
cepted and who have been seated in the con- 
ventions. 

Sec. 11. The officers of the various Depart- 
ments shall submit a quarterly report to the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor of the work done by their Depart- 
ment, and its general conditions. 

Sec. 12. At all regular meetings of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor there shall be present, during some 
period of the Council meeting, the executive 
officer or officers of each Department to take 
up with the Council matters that may be of 
mutual interest. 

Sec. 13. A page of each issue of the Ameri- 
can Federationist to be available to and to 
be used by each Department for official report 
or for publication of some subject identified 
with the Department, each Department to 
designate its officer to submit the report. 

ARTICLE XVI.—AMENDMENTS 

This constitution can be amended or altered 
only at a regular session of the convention 
and to do so it shall require a two-thirds vote. 








RULES ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


RULES ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


LLNVIII 
UPON RESOLUTION DULY MADE, SEC- 
ONDED AND PASSED, THE FOLLOWING 


RULES WERE ADOPTED BY THE EXEC- 
UTIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, PURSUANT 
TO THEIR CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHOR- 
ITY AS SET FORTH IN SECTION 8, OF 


ARTICLE 9, OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 


LABOR IN SESSION IN WASHINGTON, 
D. C., MAY 5-20, 1936, AND AMENDED 
BY CONVENTION ACTION, NEW OR- 


LEANS, LA., NOVEMBER 26, 1940. 


“1. State Federations of Labor chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor shall 
adapt their policies—legislative, political, civic 
and organizational—to the policies adopted by 
the conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor, and if any State Federation of 
Labor purposely deviates from the policies of 
the American Federation of Labor, or if any 
State Federation of Labor violates any of 
the laws or provisions of the constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor or any 
order of its Executive Council pursuant there- 
to, such State Federation of Labor shall be 
dealt with by the Executive Council. In the 
event the Executive Council finds a State 
Federation of Labor guilty after hearing of 
charges filed, the Executive Council may take 
any of the following steps: (a) Forgive said 
breach with or without condition to be fulfilled 
by said State Federation of Labor; (b) sus- 
pend said State Federation from the American 
Federation of Labor and from enjoying the 
benefits from said membership for a definite 
or for an indefinite time; (c) penalize said 
State Federation for said breach in any other 
way; or (d) if the actions of said State 
Federation of Labor have been so serious that 
all relations between it and the American 
Federation of Labor shall be severed, revoke 
its charter subject to appeal to the next suc- 
ceeding convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“2. The President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, under authority vested in 
the Executive Council of. the American Fed- 


eration of Labor, is hereby authorized to 
discipline any Central Labor Union or any 
Federal or Local Labor Union and where 


the President of the American Federation of 
Labor in pursuance of this authority, has 
disciplined any Central Labor Union, or Fed- 
eral or Local Labor Union, and has suspended 
or expelled its officials, or has suspended its 
charter, an appeal may be taken by the 
aggrieved party to the Executive Council, and 
if the said appeal presents a prima facie case 
of error on the part of the President, the 
Executive Council may hear and determine 
the appeal. 

“3. The Executive Council shall investigate 
the affairs and audit the books of Federal 
and Local Labor Unions periodically, and if 
said audit and investigation shows that said 
Federal or Local Labor Union has more mem- 
bers than it is paying a per capita tax on, 
the Executive Council shall take steps to col- 
lect in full the per capita tax due the 
American Federation of Labor.’ 

Approved by 1936 convention, held in 
Tampa, Fla. (page 497 official proceedings). 


THE FOLLOWING RULE WAS ADOPTED 
AT A MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR HELD AT THE COS- 
MOPOLITAN HOTEL, DENVER, COLO- 
RADO, OCTOBER 14, 1937. 


PROPERTY 
FUNDS OR 


EXPENSES INCURRED IN RECOVERING 
AND FUNDS ARE CHARGEABLE TO 
PROPERTY RECOVERED. 


“Whenever a directly chartered Trade or 
Federal Labor Union or State or City Central 
Body affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor secedes or its charter is suspended 
or revoked, and demand is made upon such 
organization or its officers to deliver to the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, or his authorized representative, the 
records, property and funds of such organiza- 
tion, and such demand is refused, then all 
expenses, of whatever nature, incurred by the 
American Federation of Labor in recovering 
such records, property and funds shall be a 
lawful charge upon the property and funds 
involved and on recovery thereof the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor shall reimburse itself 
from the property and funds recovered.” 
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FIRST DAY — MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


Pursuant to law the Sixty-Ninth Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
convened in the City Auditorium, Mr. Paul 
C. Sparks, Secretary of the Texas State 
Federation of Labor, presiding as Temporary 
Chairman. 


While the delegates and visitors were as- 
sembling Mr. Ed C. Oblinger directed a 
band of union musicians of Houston in a 
program of musical selections. 


CHAIRMAN SPARKS: We welcome you 
to Houston, the officers and delegates to 
the Sixty-Ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. We hope 
that your stay will be a happy one, and 
may the deliberations of this convention 
find their rightful place in the nation and 
in the world that they should. We extend 
to you a most hearty welcome. 


It is indeed a pleasure and an_ honor 
for me to introduce the master of cere- 


monies, Mr. Troy Slaughter, who is President 
of the Central Labor Council of Houston 
and vicinity—Mr. Slaughter. 


MR. TROY SLAUGHTER 


Thank you, Brother Paul Sparks. As many 
of you know, Brother Sparks has for a long 
time been one of the most popular of 
Houston’s labor leaders, and the esteem for 
his good work and sound leadership has be- 
come state-wide. All of us are proud of the 
record he has made as Secretary of our 
Texas State Federation of Labor, and it 
seemed the thing to do to have this dynamo 
of energy on the platform this morning as 
the spark plug to strike the opening flashes 
to get this convention going. 


There is one other whose presence we im- 
plore, and that is our Maker. Ladies and 
gentlemen, please stand, while our beloved 
Texas spiritual leader, the Very Reverend 
Vincent Guinan, President of the Catholic 
University of St. Thomas, invokes tiie pres- 
ence and guidance of Our Lord. Please re- 
main standing after the invocation. 








to 


INVOCATION 


(Very Reverend Vincent Guinan, 


University of St. Thomas) 


Come, O Holy Ghost, fill the hearts of Thy 
faithful and enkindle in them the fire of 
Thy love. Send forth Thy Spirit, and they 
shall be created. And Thou shalt renew the 
face of the earth. 


Let us pray. 


O God, Who by the light of the Holy Ghost, 


didst instruct the hearts of the faithful, 
grant that in the same spirit we may be 
truly wise, and ever rejoice in His consola- 
tion. Through Christ Our Lord. Amen. 
FATHER GUINAN: The Bishop of Gal- 
veston has asked me to read this message 
to you: 
September 17, 1950 
Detroit, Michigan 
Father Guinan 


St. Thomas University 

Montrose Street 

Houston, Texas 

, Please convey to AFL convention regrets 
for unforeseen absence and my good wishes 
and blessings upon their deliberations. 

Ww. J. NOLD 

Bishop of Galveston. 


(Signed) 


CONVENTION CHAIRMAN SLAUGHTER: 


We don’t start anything in Texas without 
a song. We are going to ask all of you, we 
old-time Texans and you who are Texans for 
a day, to loosen up your vocal chords 
“The Eyes of Texas.’’ First, to tune up we 
have Brother Turbiville, who will lead you in 
the singing of “Hail, Hail, The 
Here.” 


with 


Gang’s All 


Mr. Turbiville led the audience in the 
singing of ‘Hail, Hail, The Gang’s All 
Here,”’ “The Eyes of Texas Are Upon You,” 
and finally the National Anthem. 


CONVENTION CHAIRMAN SLAUGHTER: 


Thank you, Brother Turbiville. 


Texas and the city of Houston are 
to have the honor of having you men and 
women here in Houston in attendance at this 
historical convention. Some of you folks 
have been here before, and returning this 
time you may have noticed a few 
in the world’s fastest growing 
But in spite of all those changes and in 
line with all that growth, Houston has hung 
on to one thing, and that is the man who 
has done so much to engineer that program. 


proud 


changes 
metropolis. 
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and gentlemen, Houston’s beloved 
chief of 


Mayor, our 


Ladies 
old ‘‘gray 
grand guy 
able Mayor, 


fox,’’ our progress, a 


and a great Honor- 


Oscar Holcombe. 


MAYOR OSCAR F. HOLCOMBE 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, ladies and 


gentlemen of this convention: It is a pleas- 
ure for the Mayor of Houston at any time 
to extend greetings to groups meeting here. 


They come from all over this country and 
foreign countries to meet in this, the great- 
est city in the nation except your home 
town, It has been my privilege to greet 
many, many labor conventions here in Hous- 
ton during the past thirty years. 


I have had the privilege of being Mayor 
of this city most of the time since 1921, so 
you may know that I have talked to a lot of 
labor conventions, and incidentally I have 
sneaked into some labor meetings at elec- 
tion time to try to talk to them there. 


I was a young fellow in 1921, very young, 
as a matter of fact. I had just about gotten 
out of high school when the labor people of 
Houston decided that I was good enough 
to be Mayor of this city, and it was through 


their influence and through activity, and 
incidentally, largely through the letter of a 
business agent of the Carpenters’ that 


I entered the race for Mayor in 1921. We 
had a man there by the name of Campbell 
Overstreet. I asked Bill Hutcheson if he re- 
membered him and he said he did remember 
him very well. Those who remember him 
know what kind of a guy he was. I was in 
the construction business, and in those early 
days when it was not as popular to use 
union labor this man was in the _ business 
also. I happened to be one of the few con- 
tractors in this great State of Texas who 
were using union labor all over the State, 
particularly in building school houses. 


And so the labor boys got behind me at 
that time and I was elected Mayor of Hous 
ton, never having held any public office, 
political or otherwise, prior to that time. 
One of the proudest things of my life and 
one of the things I like to talk about is 
the fact that during all the years I have 
been Mayor of this city—and incidentally it 
had a population of only 138,000 when I be- 
came Mayor—is the fact that organized labor 
has been back of me during all that time, 
I would say from 75 to 90%. That is one of 
the things I am proudest of in my political 
career. 


They will say to you that organized labor 
won't vote for you if they don’t get every- 
thing they ask, but I say to you, and I can 
prove it that they will, because in those 
years I differed with organized labor many 
times on things that they asked at the 
City Hall. There were many things that 
they did not get, but they did get a large 
portion of the things they wanted, and they 
stayed with me regardless of the fact they 
disagreed with me sometimes violently on 
administrative matters at the City Hall. 


Gentlemen, we are proud of Houston peo- 
ple. Many people ask what it is that makes 
Houston so big; what has made it grow; 
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what has made it gain a half million popu- 
lation in the last thirty years? The answer 
to that is that the people of Houston are 
the ones who have made Houston great. 
God has been kind to us here, God gave us 
this waterway and God furnished us with 
the natural gas and oil and sea water 
from which the great Dow Chemical Com- 
pany manufactures so many products. After 
all, if it hadn’t been for the people of Hous- 
ton this city couldn’t be great. 


| hope that your convention here will be 
very successful. I am _ sure that it will. 
You are meeting at a critical time, a very 
critical time in the history of this country. 
Let your deliberations take into considera- 
tion world conditions as well as conditions 
in our country, and let your actions be 
those that will be, first, for the yood of 
this nation, and secondly for your work. 

Again, let me thank you and those who 
have arranged this meeting for the privilege 
of having you here and saying to you that 
we are proud, we are happy that you are 
here. The City of Houston belongs to you 
while you are here. If there is anything 
that the city administration can do fer you, 
you merely have to express your desire and 
it will be done. 


The two young men, Paul Sogarl:s, who is 
the head of the labor movement in Texas, 
and Troy Slaughter, are both Houstonians. 
They are boys whom I have raised. They 
are boys who thirty years ago went out 
and tacked up signs for me when they 
couldn’t vote, but since the time they have 
been able to vote they can’t find anything 
too good for Oscar Holcombe. So you know 
I am proud of them and I am proud of 
the labor movement in Houston. 


CONVENTION CHAIRMAN SLAUGHTER: 

Thank you, Mayor, we may be calling for 
some of those favors before we get out 
of this convention hall. 


Folks, another source of energy in_ this 
city is our Houston Chamber of Commerce, 
and from that enterprising institution we 
have with us in this hall at this moment 
its chief spokesman. It is with continuing 
pleasure and esteem that I present the 
president of our Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. E. P. Butler. 


MR. E. P. BUTLER 


(President, Houston Chamber of 
Commerce) 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: Hous- 
ton, this week, is looked upon as the labor 
Capital of the world, and we are proud of 
that distinction. We are delighted again to 
be host to the American Federation of Labor. 
It is an honor for me, as a representative 
of business, industry and the professions of 
this city to have this privilege of extending 
our greetings and welcome to you. 


It has been 12 years since your forty-eighth 
convention was held here, and many of our 
people still recall it as one of the finest con- 
ferences for which it has ever been our op- 
portunity to serve as host. The years have 
been eventful since that time. The parade 
of history-making events has been accelerated 
and on a vast scale. : 

We have fought our way to victory in the 
greatest world war in the history of man- 
kind, a war in which labor made a mag- 
nificent contribution to victory. The unity 
of our all-out effort extended from the men 
and women from the farms and _ forests, 
mines and factories, to the men and women 
on the fighting fronts around the world. 
And now after a brief and troubled period, 
we again see labor, management and govern- 
ment uniting to marshal the strength neces- 
sary to face the eventualities of another 
global conflict. 


Since you last met in Houston, the de- 
velopments within your own movement have 
been significant and far-reaching. Some of 
these you will undoubtedly review during the 
current sessions as you chart your course 
for the years ahead on the basis of your 
foundations firmly established in the past. 


This intervening period has also been one 
of progress and expansion in Houston. Those 
of you who were here in 1938, I am sure 
will be impressed by the changes that have 
taken place. We hope your busy schedule 
permits time for you to get around through 
our business sections, to visit our ever-spread- 
ing residential areas, and to visit our rapidly 
expanding industrial sections. We want you 
to feel at home with us while away from 
your home. 


It has long been a source of great pleasure 
to us here in Houston that the membership 
of your locals in this city is composed of 
men and women of high character and fine 
ideals—men and women who have had a vital 
part in the building and developing of this 
community. From every point of view labor 
is an integral part of the life and substance 
of Houston. The leadership of your local 
unions are among our most representative 
citizens, enjoying the highest respect of our 
citizenship, not alone for the manner in which 
they administer their respective offices, but 
also for their constructive service in all 
movements for the welfare of our community. 


Houston is proud of the part labor has 
played in the rapid building of this city. 
That appreciation was manifest not long ago 
when leaders in all walks of life here met in 
a great banquet to pay tribute to one of 
your fine members, Mr. George A. Wilson, 
for his lifelong service to this community. 
Organized labor is well represented in the 
membership of the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce, with several representatives holding 
important committee assignments. 


Thus, we have just cause for feeling hon- 
ored that the American Federation of Labor 
has accepted the invitation of the Houston 
Trades and Labor Council, as well as the 
community at large, to meet this year in our 
city. In the turbulent ebb and flow of world 
events, this undoubtedly will be one of your 
most significant conferences. 
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We offer to you, not only the facilities of 
our Chamber of Commerce, but of the entire 
city, and we hope they may contribute the 
maximum to your constructive deliberations. 

Thank you. 

Ladies and 


CHAIRMAN SLAUGHTER: 
gentlemen, I now give you a 
one of Houston’s most 
that thriving little town on the Trinity River 


citizen from 


important suburbs, 


known as Dallas, Texas. 

Folks, I give you the distinguished and 
ably serving President of the Texas State 
Federation of Labor, Mr. William J. Harris. 


WILLIAM J. HARRIS 


(President, Texas State Federation 


of Labor) 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished guests, 
officers, delegates and visitors to the 69th 
Annual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor: It is always hot down south. 
On behalf of the members of the Texas State 
Federation of Labor we want to thank you 
for bringing your convention to Texas. You 
know Texas has been more or less considered 
a rural community. In the past two or three 
years we have become increasingly indus- 
trialized. And as industries have moved in 
the American Federation of Labor has grown 
and we are now proud of our State Federa- 
tion. We have a fine legal staff, as you 
know, a publicity department, and we are 
trying to go ahead in the labor movement. 


I notice that you have lots on the agenda 
and they say that you want a lot of action 
at this convention. When I read that it re- 
minded me of a little story I. heard years 
ago about action. 


An old gentleman had four children, all 
married. He didn’t have any grandchildren 
and he was very much disappointed about it. 
He invited all his children over to Christmas 
dinner at his house and when they were (all 
seated around the table, he said, “‘Kids, I:am 
disappointed in you not having any grand- 
children for me. I have deposited twenty-five 
thousand dollars in the bank today to go to 
the first grandchild, and that is all I have to 
say to you.’’ He bent his head over to give 
thanks and when he raised it up everybody 
was gone. 


CONVENTION CHAIRMAN SLAUGHTER: 


Now folks, we have another outstanding 
Texas labor’ leader, the President of the 
Texas Allied Printing Trades Council, Broth- 


er Ruevelle Sanders, whom we all know as 


Rube. Rube Sanders. 


RUEVELLE SANDERS 


(President, Texas Allied Printing 
Trades Council) 


Mr. Chairman, -distinguished 
delegates, ladies and gentlemen. 


guests and 
It gives me 


extreme pleasure to be on this democratic 
platform and welcome you to the largest city 
in the South, Houston, Texas, to hold your 
sixty-ninth meeting. 


With the power vested in me as Presi- 
dent, I am here to offer you the services of 
the Texas Allied Printing Trades Council 
to help you in any way we can to see that 
your stay here is successful. 


3efore I go away, I want to tell you one 
of my jokes. I received a letter asking me to 
welcome you people to Houston. I didn’t 
know exactly what to say; I asked one of 
my friends, and he told me to tell this story 
and make it short. It is the story of the 
golfer who went out on the course one day 
with a new caddy. He walked over to the 
ball and made a pass at it and missed. He 
backed up and made another pass at the ball 
and he missed again, and the caddy said, 
“how about your. getting on the ball.” 


CHAIRMAN SLAUGHTER: Folks, do you 
feel welcome at this time? Well, just wait a 
minute. Before you get out of here you are 
going to feel so welcome you will never want 
to leave Texas. You can’t come to a labor con- 
vention in Houston without meeting the Pres- 
ident of our Houston Building Trades Council, 
a darn swell guy, a grand labor union leader, 
willing and ready at all times when you call 


upon him—our. own Charles A. Ditner. 


MR. CHARLES A. DITNER 


(President, Houston Building Trades 
Council) 


Mr. Chairman, officers, delegates, ladies and 
honored guests: In behalf of the. Houston 
Building and Construction Trades Council we 
feel proud to welcome you for the American 
Federation of Labor convention in our city. 
We hope you will have a successful convention 
and that your visit with us will be a most 
enjoyable one. 


I thank ‘you. 


CONVENTION CHAIRMAN SLAUGHTER: 

Thank you, Charlie. And now a word to you 
from the enterprising Secretary of our Hous- 
ton Metal Trades Council, Brother N. E. 
Coward. 


MR. N. E. COWARD 


(Secretary, Houston Metal Trades 
Council) 


Mr. Chairman, officers and delegatés to this 
convention, it gives me.gteat pleasure, in be- 
half of the Housten* Metal Trades Council tod 
convey our greetings. -We’hope this wil] be 
one of the greatest conventions you have 
ever had. 


Thank you. 
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CONVENTION CHAIRMAN SLAUGHTER: 
Thank you, Brother Coward. 


Ladies and gentlemen, we don’t want to tire 
you by welcoming you too much, but it is not 
often the lot of Houston to have you with us. 
We want every last one of you to go about 
your duties in this convention, knowing that 
you have as hearty a welcome as Houston, 
famed for its southern hospitality, knows how 
to dish out. And may I mention that, while 
I have not called upon them to officially wel- 
come you, our well esteemed Chief of Police 
and our popular Sheriff of Harris County, as 
well as their ranking officials, have asked that 
we convey to you their sincere welcome. They 
ask that I assure that their departments will 
do all within their power to contribute to your 
hospitality during your stay in Houston. 


Folks, it is not on the program, but the 
man who composed this program left his 
name off. We all know it ought to be here. 
He is the grand old wheelhorse of Houston 
labor. We call him the Dean of Houston 
labor. He has done more than any other one 
man to advance labor rights and labor stand- 
ards in our vicinity. Houston loves him, all 
labor loves him. Ladies and gentlemen, I need 
not say more—George A. Wilson, where are 
you? 


MR. GEORGE A. WILSON 


Mr. Chairman and delegates, the only thing 
I can say is thank you. I hope you will be 
happy when you leave this time, and 12 years 
from now we will see you again. 


CHAIRMAN SLAUGHTER: 
George. 


Thank you, 


You are going to see plenty of George Wil- 
son before you get out of here, red shirt and 
all. 


And now I come to the big part of the 
program. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I wonder if we all 
realize the privilege that is ours. We Ameri- 
cans have always been pioneers. We pioneered 
first to conquer the wilderness. We pioneered 
next to put machines to work for the comfort 
of humanity. Then came another great fron- 
tier—the frontier of the human spirit, the 
frontier of human dignity. We pioneered to 
uphold the dignity of the individual, the priv- 
ilege of the workman to work for a just hire 
and under just conditions, and thereby to give 
his heart in the working. There will be a day 
in history when it will be plainly written that 


American life survived because it learned how 
labor and capital could get together for mu- 
tual survival of both. There will be a day 
when the rights of labor to bargain collectively 
will be as plainly accepted as the multiplica- 
tion table. There will be a day when the 
rights of labor, and proper labor standards, 
will be accepted with the same complacency 
that all humanity now accepts the stars in 
the universe . . We had, in years foregone, 
Gompers. He was the prophet of the era of 
the upholding of labor standards. Gompers 
laid a foundation. It remained for someone, 
coming after him and seizing the torch, to 
lead American labor forward, to bring labor 
and capital to mutual understanding that their 
causes are mutual . . . Every one of us here 
today can well recount to his dying day that 
he had the privilege of serving under the 
leadership of the pioneer spirit who guided 
American labor on its earnest course to work 
in partnership with capital, that all the things 
we adore, in the American way of life, might 
be perpetuated and improved. 


In the years to come, we shall proudly re- 
late that we had the signal privilege to serve 
under the great father of American labor, 
and in my grandfather’s arm chair, I shall 
have the pleasure to recall that once I had the 
honored privilege to present to the honored 
and august body of the American Federation 
of Labor the man who so long has been our 
leading spirit, through crucial, perilous years. 
For generations and generations to come, hu- 
manity will honor the name that I forbear to 
mention, because I know you know it well. 
We have scores of names in labor—men whom 
we shall always cherish—but the man who will 
stand out in history, for ages and ages hence, 
will be a man whom you and I have the 
solemn and the undying pride to serve under 
his helm. Ladies and gentlemen, I do not need 
to give you his name; I think I need not say 
more; with reverence, respect, and with a 
pleasure that shall go with me to my dying 
day, I give you—again, I do not need to men- 
tion his name—I give you the spirit. of 
American labor. . . 


(Prolonged applause) 


CONVENTION CHAIRMAN SLAUGHTER: 
President Green, I yield to you, sir, this gavel, 
symbol of the destiny of American Labor, to 
guide us in this historical convention. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN 


Mr. Chairman, my comrades and colleagues 
of the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor, distinguished fraternal dele- 
gates here from Great Britain and elsewhere, 
distinguished visitors, delegates in attendance 
at this Sixty-Ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, visitors and 
friends: I know you have been deeply im- 
pressed by the remarks and addresses that 
have been delivered at this opening session of 
our great convention. Every one of them bore 
the marks of true sincerity and friendship, 
and for you I wish to extend to the honorable 
Mayor of this great city of Houston and the 
representatives of the business interests of this 
great city, as well as the representatives of our 
splendid labor organizations located here, our 
thanks for the cordiality of the welcome that 
you have extended us on this occasion. 


We are conscious .of the fact that we are 
carrying on our deliberations here in a most 
happy and pleasing environment, and while 
doing so we will be permitted to breathe the 
atmosphere of friendship. The great, growing 
city of Houston is known throughout our be- 
loved country as a city made up of people 
who, when the sion demands, attempt to 
extend genuine hospitality to visitors. Here is 
the most rapidly expanding, growing city of 
the Southwest. It has gained a wonderful 
reputation in our country. It seems particu- 
larly fitting and appropriate and proper, there- 
fore, that this great convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor should assemble here, 
transact its business, and visit with you and 
learn much about this great, growing city of 
Houston. And I am conscious of this fact, 
that when we finish our deliberations and 
our great convention comes to a close, we will 
turn our faces homeward toward the com- 
munities from which we come, carrying back 
with us a most happy memory of a delightful 
visit spent in Houston, Texas. 





I know that you, assembled on this occasion, 
are fully conscious of your responsibility, the 
serious international situation which exists and 
the tremendous call which will be made upon 
our great organized labor movement for serv- 
ice as we pass through a great international 
emergency. 


I am always conscious of the great responsi- 
bility of you who come here as the chosen 
representatives of eight million strong Amer- 
ican citizens who are members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. To be delegated to 
speak for them is such an honor, and to act 
- and legislate for them and to carry out their 
wishes in a great convention such as this. I 
know you will measure up to the requirements 
of the situation and that you will establish 
a record as delegates thoroughly fitted to dis- 
charge your responsibility and your duty. 


Now, you cannot but take a_ constructive 
view of the past as we look into the bright 
future on occasions such as this, and as we 
look over the hard, exacting and weary road 
that we have traveled since the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was formed we realize that 
we have come up the hard way. It has been 
no easy experience for those who preceded us, 
and those of you who are here now have trav- 
eled over this road. But when we look at the 
achievements of our great organization we feel 
that it is established upon a sound and in- 
destructible basis. It has embraced a philoso- 
phy that has stood the test of almost a century. 
We are not prepared to exchange it now. 


(Applause) 


We are not prepared to follow the by-ways 
of ideological experimentation, but we are 
going to stick steadfast to the philosophy of 
the American Federation of Labor and fight 
against infiltration by any Communistic ide- 
ology. 


We have made gains and we have made 
progress. We have suffered temporary defeats 
and we have won great victories, but that is 
the experience of human beings in a democ- 
racy. We have held fast to the gains that we 
have made and we are going forward to reach 
higher and still higher levels for the millions 
of working men in our country. Many of you, 
I know who are here, can recall the days when 
you were coming along the hard and 37:1] hard- 
er way. 


Knowing the workers of America as [ know 
them there is no time when they will be dis- 
couraged or disappointed to the extent of their 
well-being to save the benefits of their work. 
We have proven it to the world that the only 
way the American worker can lift his standard 
of living to a still higher level of living is by 
pooling his economic strength and by speaking 
as one and acting as one and fighting as one. 


My friends, we have made real progress 
since the iast annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in St. Paul a year 
ago and it seems appropriate and fitting to 
report on the legislative program we have 
made. 


Let me tel] you something in just a brief 
way about the enactment of the Social Security 
Bill. The 81st Congress passed a social secur- 
ity bill drafted by the American Federation of 
Labor. It brings 9,700,000 more workers under 
the security program. These workers are in 
the following categories: Agricultural workers, 
domestic workers, self-employed persons, Fed- 
eral employes not under a retirement system 
on a voluntary basis, employes of non-profit 
institutions and state and loca. governments. 


It increases the benefit payments for those 
currently eligible by 7742 per cent. 


It approximately doubles the benefit pay- 
ments for those who become eligible on or 
after May, 1952. 


It liberalizes the eligibility conditions, so 
that workers over 61 years of age with as lit- 
tle as eighteen months in covered employment 
will have insured status. 


It raises the wage base on which contribu- 
tions and benefits are calculated from $3,000 
to $3,600 


It raises the minimum primary insurance 
amount from $10 to $20 and the maximum 
from $46 to $80.00, 


It authorizes an increase in the maximum 
family benefit from $85 to $150. 


It extends the program to the Virgin Islands 
and to Puerto Rico, subject to the approval of 
the Puerto Rican legislature. 


Changes in benefits are indicated by the 
benefits paid a worker with an average 
monthly wage of $100—and this is significant 
and important. 
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With five years’ coverage a single worker’s 
benefit under the old provisions was $25.50; 
inder the new provisions, $50. 


A worker with his wife, under the old pro- 
visions, $38.25; under the new provisions $ 





With 30 years’ coverage the single worker's 
benefit under the old provisions, $32.50; under 
the new provisions, $50. 


A worker with wife, under the old provi- 
sions, $48.50; under the new provisions $75. 

These are examples of benefits, as I said, 
for a worker who had average earnings of 
only $100 per month. For those who have 
earned higher wages as is the case with 
most wage earners in American Federation 
of Labor unions, there are corresponding in- 
creases. For example, the single worker who 
has averaged $300 a month wages and re- 
tires after five years under the old law 
was entitled to only $42.00 a month benefit, 
under the new law he will receive $80.00 
or nearly double. When he and his wife 
are both 65 years old, they will be entitled 
to $120.00 a month after five years under 
the program, whereas under the old law they 
would receive only $63.00. 


These are the achievements that we accom- 
plished when we secured the passage of this 
Sociai Security Bill. It was a hard fight. 
They modified it to some extent. It is not 
perfect, it does not measure up to the stand- 
ards we have set, but we are going to fight 
on and on until this law is further amended 
so that it provides adequate and full retire- 
ment pay for the workers of America. 

And this is the American Federation of La- 
bor measure, prepared by the Federation and 
introduced upon the request of the American 
Federation of Labor. Our friends in Congress 
supported it to the extent that it was passed, 
with these provisions in it which are genuine 
and most helpful to all of the workers in the 
United States of America. 

Now, my friends, I cannot at this moment 
refrain from referring to the international 
situation which faces us at the present time 
and report to you in a sentence what we 
succeeded in doing since the last convention 
of the American Federation of Labor ad- 
journed in the promotion of a free inter- 
national labor movement. 





We met in London early in December of 
last year, the representatives of free demo- 
cratic trade unions in Europe, Asia, Japan 
and the United States of America. Our rival 
organization was thoroughly united with us. 
We voted together, we worked together and 
served together in that important conference. 
As a result a strong, serviceable, free demo- 
cratic trade union movement was established. 
The free democratic mevement in Japan was 
represented. The one in Korea was repre- 
sented, as well as the ones in Asia and in 
India, and in all other countries where free 
democratic trade union movements were es- 
tablished. And that organization is function- 
ing in a wonderful way. It is a free demo- 
cratic trade union movement. Its headquar- 
ters are now at Brussels, and it is given 
the support of the labor movement in the 
United States of America. We will continue 
to give it our support as a free, democratic 
trade union movement 

But I am sure you are all thinking about 


the tremendous war that is being carried on 
in Korea. It is disturbing us very greatly, 


because they are calling for our sons to go 
there and fight for the preservation of liberty, 
freedom and democracy. Our feelings have 
been aroused because of the lying mis- 
representations that have been made by the 
Communist government, in which they accuse 
America of being responsible for this terrible 
situation in Korea. Could any falsehood be 
more glaring than that? What army was it 
that invaded South Korea? A great many of 
us think that it was a Russian army, equip- 
ped and financed by Russia. But at any rate, 
it was the North Korean Communists that 
crossed the line into South Korea seeking to 
rob that country of its independence. 


What could the United Nations have done 
under these circumstances? They could only 
respond, and our great country led the way 
again, as a great nation committed to the 
preservation of liberty, democracy and free- 
dom of every nation throughout the world. 


The officers of your Federation of Labor, 
exercising their good judgment and facing 
this emergency, decided to respond to the 
call of our government, to cooperate with it. 
And the army of production, made up of our 
workers in America, are giving to the gov- 
ernment a full measure of support. We are 
producing the things that we need to make 
the war a success. We are giving of our time 
and of our service. We are serving on War 
Agency Boards in Washington for the pur- 
pose of promoting improved production and 
for the purpose of bringing about an end to 
that war at an early date. 1 am optimistic, 
as I think you are, pecause the reports in- 
dicate that that war will be over in a very 
short time, that the Communists are going 
to be decisively defeated, and free, liberty- 
loving nations are going to win another 
great victory. 











I want to refer just briefly to a problem 
that has presented itself in a very aggressive 
way, and that is the cost of living. Naturally, 
our economic laws so operate as to bring 
about a reasonable increase in the cost of 
living when an emergency such as this faces 
the nation. But in our opinion there is no 
justification for the mounting costs of food 
and those items that enter into the cost of 
living, such as have taken place since the 
middle of June. 


May I make just a brief report on that? 
3efore the Korean war the consumer price 
index had already started to rise. A low 
point had been reached in February and 
prices began to creep upward through March 
and April, then rose more rapidly in May 
and June, and by July the index was 3.6 
per cent above February. But this is not the 
whole story. There have been hidden price 
increases in some cities and some store prices 
have been much larger. Scare buying due 
to the war made it possible for merchants 
to raise prices and many took advantage of 
this. The future will also bring still further 
rises in the workers’ living costs because 
prices of raw materials have risen rapidly 
and these increases will be passed along to 
the consumer by next spring, when we can 
expect costs to be higher. For instance, a 
leading manufacturer of woolen goods has 
just announced a price rise of $1 per yard 
on the type of woolen cloth used for making 
men’s suits. This means that by next spring 
a man’s suit will cost at least $5 more. At 
the shoe show in New York a few days ago 
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it was announced that prices of shoes would 
be up 10 per cent by next spring. Prices of 
denim for work shirts have risen 15 per cent, 
and this means that a work shirt which could 
be bought today for $2 will cost about $2.25 
or more next spring. It is a good thing 
Brother Wilson here in Texas bought his red 
shirt before next spring. 


Price rises on primary wholesale markets 
since Korea have been startling, and while 
increases of this magnitude will not be trans- 
ferred to the retail prices workers pay, never- 
theless these increases show that an upward 
trend in workers’ living costs is inevitable. 
From June 23 to September 8, price increases 
on primary markets were as follows: Eggs 
and milk, 25 to 35 per cent; wool 50 per 
cent; hides 28 per cent; rubber 95 per cent; 
cocoa 46 per cent; raw cotton 20 per cent; 
print cloth 40 per cent; men’s wool suiting 
25 per cent and lard 50 per cent. The daily 
index of primary prices of such materials 
rose as follows: From June 23 to September 
13 combined index 25 per cent, industrial 
raw materials 30 per cent and foods 12 per 
cent. Isn’t that startling? 


Well, my friends, there are some who are 
advocating the freezing of prices and wages. 


We have protested against such action be- 
cause that would mean freezing prices up 
high and wages down low. What we are 


determined to do is fight with all the power 
that we possess to lift the wage level up so 
that it is established on a parity with the 
prices before there is any freezing of wages. 


Now, my friends, there is another thought 
that I want to express, and perhaps you will 
consider it here at this convention. Surely, 
none of you can doubt what is and has been 
for some time the fixed policy of Russia. 
World War II was concluded in 1945. The 
United Nations was established and has been 
attempting to establish international peace 
and security for all this long period of time, 
but the record shows that this one nation 
has prevented the realization of our hopes 
for the enjoyment of international security 
and peace. Forty-six or forty-eight vetoes 
have been resorted to by this government 
and we are still living in a state of confusion 
and uncertainty. 


There has been no peace treaty signed with 
Japan. What will be the status of Germany 
which was so decisively defeated in World 


War II? I think none of you can be mis- 
taken as to the objective of this great 
country. The cold war has been carried on, 


and many nations have been 
the Iron Curtain. 
its control further 
and into other 
establish control. 


brought under 
It is attempting to extend 
into Asia and into India 
countries where they can 


Now what did we do? Do you recall when 
we met in Séattle in Washington in a his- 
toric convention and we envisoned the situ- 
ation with Japan at that time? We decided 
to call upon our government to stop the 
shipment of scrap iron to Japan. We unani- 
mously adopted a resolution calling upon the 
government to cease the shipment of scrap 
iron to Japan because it was being used for 
the purpose of making war ships and being 
used in preparations for war, and we saw 
that situation before any other group in 
America saw it. 


that 
World 


after 
and 


Within a year or two 
the blow came to Pearl 


years 
Harbor 


War II was on. Well, 
a parallel situation, 
I am of the opinion 
should call upon our government now to 
stop buying anything from or selling any- 
thing to Russia; stop shipping goods to 
Russia from America because she will use 
them for the purpose of preparing for war. 


friends, here is 
in my judgment, and 
that this convention 


my 


If our convention will act as it did in 
Seattle—because we are supplying that coun- 


try with much material that is of great 
importance to it—and if we refrain from 
doing so we will perhaps awaken them to 


the seriousness of the situation and 
genuine contribution toward the 
of international peace and security. 


Now, my friends, in 
to refer to that 


make a 
promotion 


conclusion, I 
subject that probably 
precedence in your thinking. It is in 
mind, you are conscious of what 
you represent are thinking and so you 
moved by a knowledge of their wishes and 
their understanding, and that is our firm 
and fixed determination to fight on until we 
bring about absolute and unequivocal repeal 
of the notorious Taft-Hartley law. 


The passage of this highly objectionable 
piece of legislation made, us thoroughly con- 
scious of the powers that we possess. We 
had long understood that we could mobilize 
our economic strength through solid, sound 
and strong organization, and if necessary, 
stand together and fight together on that 
strength, united and fighting there, stand- 
ing together for the improvement of our 
living conditions. But the passage of this 
law made us conscious of another power, 
and that is the _ political power of the 
workers of the United States of America. 
We realized that if we could’ mobilize 
that power, that political power and that 
strength so that we will go to the ballot 
box and vote together and stand together 
immovable, politically as we do economically, 
we can win much through the adoption of 
legislation. 


want 
takes 
your 
those 
are 


So we began to set up 
for Political Education 
that agency what we have been fighting 
for now for several years. We have won 
very decisive elections in a number of 
states, and it is my opinion we are going 
to win some more even more decisively, 
because as true as I am standing here ad- 
dressing you today, we are going to beat 
many of those who refused to listen to 
us and who voted for the notorious Taft- 
Hartley law, and take the Taft-Hartley law 
off the books of the nation. 


League 
get through 


Labor’s 
and to 


Do you 
once? Has 


recall that we won that 
it occurred to you, when 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley was at 
1948, that the voters 
in favor of repealing 


fight 
the 
issue in 
of the country voted 
the Taft-Hartley Law 
and instructed the 8lst Congress to repeal 
it? Well, I will prove that statement right 
now. When the platform committee of the 
Democratic Party met in Philadelphia we 
appealed to them to include in their plat— 
form a section committing the party to the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law in the event 
that they won in the election. I recall my 
appearance before the Platform Committee, 
and the Democratic Platform Committee in- 
cluded a_ section in its platform pledging 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law if the Dem- 
ocratic Party won, and that was adopted 
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by the delegates in the convention. The 
Southern Dixiecrats voted for that section 
as well as the liberal Democrats in the 
North, and it was unanimously adopted 
by that convention. 


Let me read it. Here it is. ‘‘We advocate 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act.’’ Isn't 
that positive? “It was enacted by the Re- 
publican 80th Congress over the President's 
veto. That act was proposed with the prom- 
ise that it would secure ‘the legitimate rights 
of both employes and employers in their 
realizations affecting commerce.’ It has 
failed. 


“The number of labor-management dis- 
putes has increased. The number of cases 
before the National Labor Relations Board 
has more than doubled since the Act was 
passed, and efficient and prompt adminis- 
tration is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult. It has encouraged litigation in labor 
disputes and undermined the established 
American policy of collective bargaining. 


“Recent decisions by the court prove that 
the Act was so poorly drawn that its ap- 
plication is uncertain and that it is probably 
in some provisions, unconstitutional. We ad- 
vocate such legislation as is desirable to 
establish a just body of rules to assure 
free and effective collective bargaining, to 
determine in the public interests, the rights 
of employes and employers, to reduce to a 
minimum their conflict of interest and to 
enable unions to keep their membership free 
from Communistie influences.” 


There is the declaration that was on 
that platform, and the Democratic candi- 
dates were pledged to carry out that part 
of that platform. I repeat what they said: 
“We advocate the repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law.”’ 


President Truman, in his acceptance ad- 
dress at Philadelphia on July 15, 1948, said: 
“We needed moderate legislation to promote 
labor-management harmony. Congress instead 
passed that so-called Taft-Hartley Act, which 
has disrupted labor-management relations and 
will cause strife and bitterness for years 
to come if it is not repealed, and the Dem- 
ocratic platform says it ought to be _ re- 
pealed.” 


In the President’s message to the special 
sessions of Congress, July 27, 1948, he said: 


“Other. measures are necessary. These in 
clude a fair and sound labor-management 
relations law, in place of the Taft-Hartley 
law which has proved to be unfair and un- 
sound and which should be repealed.” 


In his message to Congress on the State 
of the Union, January 6, 1949, the President 
said: 


“Repeal the Taft-Hartley labor law and 
re-enact the Wagner Act, with certain im- 
provements.” 


There it is, in simple language. Then 
there is the platform declaration in behalf 
of repealing the law. The President appealed 
to Congress to do it, but the members of 
Congress refused and failed to do so. The 
Republican Congress which passed the Taft- 
Hartley law was defeated. The Democratic 
Congress was elected upon that pledge. 
Now, wasn’t that a pledge that the Taft- 


Hartley law would be repealed if a Demo- 
cratic Congress was elected? Well, a Demo- 
cratic Congress was elected. We offered the 
repeal measure. We firmly believed we had 
won our victory, because a jury had decided 
in our favor—the workers of the nation. 
You recall the fight and the issue. All the 
reactionary newspapers of the country were 
against the President. All of them had him 
defeated. But the workers of the nation 
responded and elected him on that issue. 


Now, were not the majority of the Demo- 
erats under obligation to repeal that law? 
We introduced our measure, and behold you, 
a new situation developed. We found that 
the Southern Dixiecrats and the Northern 
Republicans had formed a coalition and that 
that group made up a majority in Con- 
gress. They voted against the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the people of the country had 
decided it should be repealed they voted to 
keep it on the statute books. I maintain 
that any Democrat who voted against his 
platform, who refused to carry out the in- 
structions of the voters, who misrepresented 
himself in the election sacrificed his honor 
when he voted against the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 


But in characteristic fashion we are going 
forward. We are making our fights now to 
elect a friendly Congress. We shall continue 
to do so. That subject will be considered by 
this convention, but I know I can speak for 
you and for those you represent when I say 
that that is the over-shadowing question in 
their minds. They are determined to defeat it. 
We have the votes in the industrial states if 
we can get them in the ballot box. Our State 
Federation of Labor representatives, as well 
as our Central Body representatives are work- 
ing hard, serving well, achieving miracles, 
almost, in getting the workers registered and 
getting their votes into the ballot box. 


We defeated the notorious Senator Ball: in 
Minnesota. We defeated Senator Revercomb in 
West Virginia, and we defeated Senator Brooks 
in Illinois, We defeated Stuart in Tennessee, 
and we are going into the State of Ohio and 
defeat Senator Taft just as decisively. 


Now, I know that we shall shape policies 
here to elevate our standards of life and 
living to a still higher level, to secure the 
enactment of social security and other legis- 
lation designed to benefit and improve the 
conditions of the workers of the nation. 


And we are going to continue to celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of my distinguished pre- 
decessor, Mr. Gompets, in-a most fitting and 
appropriate way. He occupies a larger place 
in our hearts and in our affections now, 
perhaps, than he did when he worked with us. 
We think of him; we are inspired by what he 
said; we are determined to carry out the 
philosophy which he espoused. 


So let us, during the remainder of this 
year, carry out this anniversary celebration in 
a most fitting and wonderful way. 


And now, my friends, I am pleased indeed 
to bring to you this message. It has been 
presented in order that it may be in the 
record, so that you can look it over and see 
what we have done in the passage of social 
security legislation and other things. 
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I know that your visit here is going to 
be a pleasant one. It may be that we would 
favor a change from a Democratic weather 
man to a Republican weather man _ before 
we are through, so that we might have a lit- 
tle cooler weather. But nevertheless, warm or 
cold, let us give to this convention the best 
of our attention, determined to make a con- 
tribution for the promotion of the economic, 
social and industrial welfare of the workers 
of the nation. 


Thank you so much. 


i now declare the Sixty-Ninth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
officially opened and ready for the transac- 
tion of business. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
make some announcements. 


The Secretary will 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
SECRETARY MEANY: 


appointments by 


I wish to announce 
the following President 


Green: 


CONVENTION OFFICERS 


Troy Slaughter, Assistant Secretary 

G. A. Mullinax, Sergeant at Arms 

Freeman Everett, Messenger 

Paul R. Ornburn, 

Delegate James E. Fitzpatrick, representinyz 
Federal Local Union 18007 and Delegate Frank 
Mazzbuffi, Federal Local No. 24411, are re- 
quested to meet with the Credentials Committee 
upon the adjournment of this session, or if 
not then, at 9:00 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

I would like to announce a supplemental 
report of the Executive Council on the ques- 
tion of Social Security legislation, which will 
be printed in today’s proceedings and available 
to you tomorrow. 


Messenger 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON 
SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 
DURING 1950 


The final passage by both Houses of Con- 


gress of H. R. 6000 marks the first sig- 
nificant changes in the Social Security, bill 
in eleven years. For the most part, these 


changes are in the direction of liberalizing 
the provisions of the Social Security Act 
in accordance with the Social Security pro- 
gram of the American Federation of Labor 
and will greatly improve the protection af- 
forded the wage earners in America. 


The most significant changes are: 


1. Increases in benefits both for those cur- 
rently receiving benefits and for those 
who will be eligible in the future. For 
those 2.9 million persons now receiving 
benefits, the increase will be 7712. 
The benefits for those who retire after 
May, 1952, or for the dependents of 
those who die after that time will be 
about doubled. 


2. About 9,700,000 persons who have here- 


tofore not been eligible for social se- 
curity will be brought under the pro- 
gram. This includes about 850,000 agri- 
cultural yage earners, marking the 
first significant extension of any social 
legislation to farm workers. 





3. The eligibility conditions which must 
be met by workers in order to receive 
benefits are greatly liberalized. Whereas 
under the old law, in most cases, 10 
years in covered employment were re- 
quired, under the new law all of those 
workers who are 61 years of age or 
over can acquire insured status with as 
little as 18 months covered employ- 
ment. 


1. The wage base used both for contribu- 
tions and computation of benefits is 
raised from $3000 to $3600, which is 
a recognition of the need for adjusting 
the base in terms of the changing value 
of the dollar. 


groups were made 
namely, the older 


5. A number of new 
eligible for benefits ; 


wives and widows who have’ young 
children in their care and dependent 
parents of retired or deceased workers. 


6. Workers in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 


Islands were brought under the pro- 
gram. (Dependent only on final ap- 
proval of the Puerto Rican Legisl: 








ture, which has already requested 
erage). 
7. The Public Assistance program under 


which aid is extended to those not elig- 
ible for insurance benefits is improved 
and liberalized. These groups’ include 
the needy aged, the blind, crippled chil- 
dren and mothers of young children. 


While these amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act contained in H. R. 6000, which 
was passed by the House on August 16th 
and by the Senate the day following, contain 
these significant advances, there were two 
important respects in which the action of 
Congress marked backward steps: 


First, the inclusion of the Knowland 
Amendment which removes the effective au- 
thority of the Secretary of Labor in en 
forcing labor standards in unemployment 
compensation. However, the closeness of the 


vote (188-186) indicates the strong support 
in the House for effective labor standards. 
Even with the Knowland Amendment now 


in the law, the use of unemployment com- 
pensation in the states to break strikes and 
to destroy labor standards will probably 
be used with caution, if at all. 


Secondly. the failure 
clude the provision for benefits to 
who are permanently and totally disabled 
before reaching retirement age. This was 
in the House bill, but was taken out by 
the Senate, and was not in the bill as it 
was finally passed. However, under the Pub- 
lic Assistance program, federal funds were 
made available to disabled persons who are 
in need. This is a half-way approach to 
meeting the problem, but it marks a _ recog- 
nition by the Congress that the problem must 
be met. 


of Congress to in- 
workers 
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Despite these two major deficiencies, the 
total bill adds up to a tremendous advance 
in the field of social security, and, while 
the inclusion of the Knowland Amendment 
and the failure to retain the disability pro- 
vision are most regretable, looking at the 
measure as a whole, the balance is definitely 
on the credit side. 


SECRETARY MEANY: I wish to also an- 
nounce the receipt of the following resolu- 
tions from various organizations which have 
been received within the time limit 
the constitution because these organizations 
have held conventions within the thirty day 


under 


period preceding the opening of this con- 


vention. 


These resolutions will all appear at the 
end of today’s proceedings. 


From the International Typographical 


Union: American Copyright Law. 


From the Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor: Ireland. 


From the American Federation of Teach- 
ers: Financing Education in European Coun- 
tries; Return of Property to Pre-War Own- 
ers in Germany; Restriction of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights by the Covenant of 
Human Rights; White House Conference on 
Child and Family Care; Propaganda in 
Schools; Funds for Research Service in U. S. 
Office of Education; Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion. 


From the 
Labor: Taxes ; 


Federation of 
Workers. 


Indiana State 
United Mine 

From the International Association of Fire 
Fighters: Uniformity in Fire Fighters Serv- 
ice; Wages and Working Conditions for Fire 
Fighters; Civilian Defense; Establishment of 
Legislation for Setting Up Arbitration Pro- 
cedure for Fire Fighters; Tax Exemption on 
Retirement and Disability Pensions; Tug- 
men’s Association—Local 2, LA.F.F. 

From the International Chemical Workers 
Union: Increasing Dues From Yederal Labor 
Unions. 


From the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employes: 
ment Employes. 


Resolution on the Govern- 


These resolutions will appear at the end 
of today’s proceedings. 


RESOLUTIONS REQUIRING 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


SECRETARY MEANY: The 
resolutions, requiring unanimous consent, are 


following 


presented for your consideration. Unanimous 
these 
resolutions by the special sub-committee of 


consent has been recommended for 


the Executive Council: 


From the National Farm Labor Union: 
Collective Bargaining Rights for Farm Work- 
ers; Inclusion of Small Farmers Under Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act; Extension of Social 
Workers ; Alien 


Security to Agricultural 


Migratory Workers. 


From the New York State Federation of 
Federation of 
Taft-Hartley Act; 
National Health Insurance and Public Health. 


Labor: Housing; American 


Labor Radio Broadcasts ; 


From the United Hatters, Cap and Milli- 


nery Workers International Union: Boycott 


of Products of Slave Labor. 


From the international Handbag, Luggage, 
3elt and Novelty Workers Union: Price and 
Wage Control; Segregation in the Armed 
Forces; Wage Rates in Puerto Rico; Korea; 
Taft- 
Hartley Law; Labor Representation in Gov- 


Condemning Stockholm Peace Petition ; 


ernment Agencies; Union Label. 


From the Cigarmakers’ International Union 


of America: Election Day; Minimum Wage. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The laws require 
that these 
duced by uanimous consent. Are there any 


resolutions can only be _ intro- 


objections to the acceptance of these resolu- 


tions? 
Hearing none, it is so ordered. 


SECRETARY MEANY: There is one more 
resolution from the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers. This resolution does not require unani- 
mous consent and is on the subject of the 
American Federation of Labor broadcast. This 
resolution will also appear in today’s pro- 


ceedings. 
PRESIDENT GREEN: Now, the Chair 
recognizes Brother Fairchild, the Chairman 


of the Committee on Credentials, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
CREDENTIALS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN FAIRCHILD: 
President Green, Secretary-Treasurer Meany, 
members of the Executive Council, honored 
guests and fellow delegates: Your Creden- 
tials Committee has been in continuous ses- 
sion. We are now ready with a partial re- 
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port for’ your approval. The report will be 


given by our Secretary, Brother R. Albarino. 


Committee Secretary Albarino 
mitted the following report: 


then sub- 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
CREDENTIALS 


Houston, Texas 
September 18, 1950 


To President Green, officers and delegates 
to the Sixty-Ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Your Committee on Credentials, 
cordance with our laws, were appointed by 
their respective International Presidents at 
the request-.of President Green, herewith sub- 
mit the following report: 


who in ac- 


We have examined the credentials of 57% 
delegates, representing 94 National and Inter- 
national Unions, four Departments, 38 State 
Branches, 121 Central Bodies, 44 Local Trade 
and Federal Labor Unions, and three Fraternal 
Delegates, and recommend that the following 
be seated: 


Actors and Artistes of America, Associated— 
Paul Dullzell, George Heller, Reuben Guskin, 
Henry Dunn, Pat Somerset, 352 votes. 


Air : Line . Pilots’ Association— 
Behncke, J, E. Wood, 61 votes. 


David L. 


Asbestos Workers, International Association 
of :Heat* and Frost Insulators and—Joseph 
A. Mullaney,- C. W. Sickles, 60 votes. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
natidiial Union of America—Herman Winter, 
Wm. F. Schnitzler, J. G. Cross, Curtis R. 
Sims, Wm. McGuern, Seb Ollinger, John Sim- 
mons, 1,398 yotes. 


Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ 
Internatiorial Union of America, The Journey- 
men—William -C. Birthright, John B. Robin- 
son, Alvin L..Holt, Fred Scafidi, George Mc- 
Kenna, 619 votes. 


- Bilk Rosters, Billers and Distributors of the 
United.States and Canada, International Alli- 
ance of—Leo Abernathy, 16 votes. 

es , 


Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of—John Pelkofer, A. 
J. Eberhardy, George Edgerton, 100 votes. 


Boilermakers,.Iron Ship Builders and Help- 
ers of America, International Brotherhood of— 
Charles J. MacGowan, William J. Buckley, 
George Nolan, Harry Nacey, J. P. McCollum, 
Earl B. Ashbrook, Thomas Crowe, 1,500 votes. 


Bookbinders, ‘International Brotherhood of— 
John B. Haggerty, Robert L. Ennis, Minnie 
Anderson, 455 votes. 


*“Boot and Shee Workers’ Union—John J. 
-Mara,*Frank -W. Anderson, Tom Cory, H. B. 
Hutchison, 500 votes. 


>Britklayers,’ Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national: Union of America—Harry C. Bates, 


John J. Murphy, A. J. Cleland, 
Murphy, Thomas H. O’Donnell, 
Swain, 650 votes. 


Thomas F. 
Blaine C. 


Brick and Clay Workers of America, The 
United—Harold R. Flegal, William Tracy, J. 
Wesley Johnson, 230 votes. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, Inter- 
national Association—J. H. Lyons, J. 
Downes, Jos. F. Boyen, C. F. Strickland, Stan- 
ley Rounds, Leslie L. Myers, 1,015 votes. 


Building Service 
Union—William L. 
Cooper, David 
Thomas Burke, 


Employes’ International 
McFetridge, Wm. 
Sullivan, George Hardy, 

George Fairchild, 1,767 votes. 


Carmen of America, Brotherhood Railway— 
Irvin Barney, A. J. Bernhardt, George M. 
Webster, 1,048 votes. 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 
Brotherhood of—Wm. L. Hutcheson, M. A. 
Hutcheson, Frank Duffy, Charles W. Hanson, 
M. J. Sexton, Al. J. Maier, Thomas Hogan, 
Ear! Hartley, 6,000 votes 


Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, United—William Schoenberg, 
Toney Gallo, W. A. Pritchett, Reuben Roe, 
331 votes. 

Chemical Workers’ Union, Internationai— 
H. A. Bradley, R. E. Tomlinson, Edward R. 


Moffett, 615 votes. 


Cigarmakers’ International Union of Amer- 
ica—Mario Azpeitia, Servando F. Lopez, Frank 
Diez, 100 votes. 


Cleaning and Dye House Workers, Interna- 
tional Association of—W. S. Gross, John J. 
Zitello, Mike J. Minaden, Raymond G. Meyers, 
195 votes. 


Clerks, National Federation of Post Office— 
Leo E. George, E. C. Hallbeck, Michael J. 
Delaney, David P. Weaver, Jay Mahoney, 
Herbert J. Sullivan, 880 votes. 


Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway—George M. 
Harrison, Phil E. Ziegler, J. H. Sylvester, H. 


R. Lyons, L.’ B. Snedden, G. B. Goble, Rob- 
ert Morgan, 2,500 votes. 
Clerks’ International Association, Retail— 


Vernon A. Housewright, James A. Suffridge, 
G. A. Sackett, Peter Formica, Frank C. Shea, 
Phillip Koerner, Nathan Wertheimer, 2,050 
votes. 


Coopers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica—James J. Doyle, 48 votes. 


Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ 
International Union—Joseph O’Neill,' Sol Ci- 
lento, 250 votes. 

Draftsmen’s Unions, International Federa- 


tion of Technical Engineers, Architects and— 
Stanley W. Oliver, 54 votes. 


Electrical Workers, International Brother- 
hood of—D. W. Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Frank 
C. Riley, Harry E. Leonard, John A. O’Grady, 
W. L. Ingram,’ 3,300 votes. 


Elevator Constructors, International Union 
of—John C. MacDonald, Edward A. Smith, 
Francis B. Comfort, 102 votes. 
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Engineers, International Union of Operat- 
ing—Wm. E. Maloney, F. A. Fitzgerald, Jos. 
J. Delaney, Chas. B. Gramling, Victor S. Swan- 
son, Frank P. Converse, John I. Lynch, 1,500 
votes. 


Engravers’ Union of North America, Inter- 
national Photo—Edward J. Volz, Matthew 
Woll, Fred R. Ballbach, 131 votes. 


Farm Labor Union, National—-H. L. 
Mitchell, Dorothey Dowe, 87 votes. 


Fire Fighters, International Association of 
—John P. Redmond, George J. Richardson, 
Bert Hayman, Glenn E. Thom, Ralph J. 
Rickerman, 624 votes. 


Firemen and Oilers, International Brother- 
hood of—Anthony Matz, Joseph P. Clark, 
Robert J. Tormey, James M. Kennedy, George 
Wright, 580 votes. 


Garment Workers of America, United— 
Joseph P. McCurdy. Albert Adamski, Harry 
R. Williams, Joseph Crispino, Madge King, 
400 votes. 


Garment Workers’ Union, International 
Ladies—David Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, 
Israel Feinberg, Charles S. Zimmerman, Isi- 
dore Nagler, Morris Bialis, Harry Greenberg, 
Samuel Otto, 3,500 votes. 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada—Lee Minton, 
Raymond H. Dalton, J. Belton Warren, 
Joseph Stendardo, Marvin Taylor, 360 votes. 


Glass Cutters’ League of America, Window 
August Debrucque, 16 votes. 


Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint— 
Harry H. Cook, Arthur J. O’Hara, Ivan T. 
Uncapher, Ernest A. Merighi, 283 votes 


Glove Workers’ Union of America, Inter- 
national—Joseph C. Goodfellow, 30 votes. 


Government Employes, American Federa- 
tion of—Henry C. Iler, Berniece B. Heffner, 
Earl L. Kaplan, 523 votes. 


Granite Cutters’ International Association 
of America, The—Laurence Foley, 40 votes. 


Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty Work- 
ers’ Union, International—Jack Wieselberg, 
Norman Zukowsky, Edward Friss, Morris 
Fuchs, 250 votes. 


Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’. In- 
ternational Union, United—Alex Rose, Marx 
Lewis, Abraham Mendelowitz, William Hard- 
ing, Samuel Hershkowitz, 320 votes. 


Hod Carriers, Building and Common La- 
borers’ Union of America, International— 
Jos. V. Moreschi, Lee Lalor, Herbert Rivers, 
Charles Sullivan, John W. Garvey, A. C. 
D’Andrea, O. G. Wright, N. Stirone, 2,822 
votes. 


Horse Shoers of United States and Canada, 
International Union of Journeymen—John T. 
Keefer, 2 votes. ; 

Jewelry Workers’ Union, International— 
Joseph Morris, Hyman J. Powell, 150 votes. 


Lathers, International Union’-of Wood, Wire 
and Metal—William J. McSorley, Harry J. 
Hagen, Walter M. Matthews, 120 votes. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union— 
Sam J, Byers, E. C. James, Sam H. Begler, 
600 votes. 


Leather Workers’ International Union, 
United—Bernard G. Quinn, 33 votes. 


Letter Carriers, National Association of— 
William C. Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, John 
J. Nolan, James C. Stocker, Edward F. Ben- 
ning, C. N. Coyle, 800 votes. 


Longshoremen’s Association, International 
Joseph P. Ryan, Harry R. Hasselgren, 
Frank A. Yeager, Ike Grayson, 595 votes. 


Maintenance of Way Employes, Brother- 
hood of—T. C. Carroll, A. Shoemake, George 
Hudson, E. J. Plondke, H. H. Reddick, M.C. 
Plunk, Leslie Miller, 1,522 votes. 


Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rub- 
bers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters 
Helpers and Terrazzo Helpers, International 
Association of—William McCarthy, John J. 
Conway, 52 votes. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, Na- 
tional Organization—C. F. May, 90 votes. 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated— Earl W: 
Jimerson, Patrick E. Gorman,. Marvin .W. 
Hook, T. J. Lloyd, Joseph Belsky, Emmett 
Kelly, Sam Twedell, 1,769 votes. 


Metal Workers’ International Association, 
Sheet—Robert Byron, James- J. Ryan, Ed- 
ward Carlough, A. R. Cronin, Rene W. 
Schroeder, 320 votes. 7 


Millers, American Federation of Grain— 
S. P. Ming, H. A. Schneider, Peter J. Ry- 
bka, George A. Zipoy, 303 votes. 


Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America, International—N. D. Smith, 
P. J. McNay, Claude Adams, Merlin'D. Mc- 
Cune. Charles S. Turner, Ralph J» Betz, 650 
votes. " 


Musicians, American Federation of—James 
C. Petrillo, Joseph N. Weber, Charles L. 
Bagley, Edw. P. .Ringius, Frankt B. Field, 
Pete Kleinkauf, Albert A. Greenbaum, 
2,386 votes. 


Office Employes’ International “Union -+ 
Paul R. Hutchings, J. Howard Hicks, C. A. 
Stafford, J. O. Bloodworth, 279 votes. 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Brotherhood of—L. P. Lindelof, L. 
M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Frank ‘Owens, 
Peter Yablonsky, M. Crowe, 1,716 votes. 


Paper Makers. International . Brotherhood 
of—Paul L. Phillips, Joseph Addy; John R. 
Jones, John W. Bailey, A. E, Grown; .400 
votes. ah 


Pattern Makers, League of North Amer- 
ica—George Q. Lynch, 110 votes. . 


Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Interna- 
tional Association of the United “StateS and - 
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Canada, Operative—John E. Rooney, John J. 
Hauck, Walter A. Redmond, Michael B. Gal- 


lagher, Edward J. Leonard, 320 votes. 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada, United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the—Mar- 
tin P. Durkin, George Meany, Edward J. Hil- 
lock, Joseph Lahey, Charles M. Rau, Robert 


Lynch, Harry A. Roach, 1,500 votes. 


Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers’ In- 
ternational Union, Metal—Ray Muehlhoffer, 
Dennis J. Oates, 150 votes. 


Postal Supervisors, The National Association 
of—Jesse V. Horton, Oliver P. Mark, Jack 
Selman, $6 votes. 


Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative 


James M. Duffy, Charles F. Jordan, Frank 
Duffy, Clarence B. Davis, 291 votes. 

Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ Un 
ion of North America, International Plate 
James Mowatt, 11 votes. 

Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 
of North America, International—J. H. de la 
Rosa, Geo. L. Googe, J. A. Cheneval, Jack 
Burt, J. B. McCall, Sid Thompson, 794 votes. 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of 
the United States and Canada, International 
Brotherhood of-—-John P. Burke, James S. Kil- 


len, Homer L. Humble, Elmer Meinz, Godfrey 
J. Ruddick, Charles E. Stewart, 1,187 votes. 
Radio and Television Directors’ Guild—-Oliver 


W. Nicoll, 5 votes. 


Railway Employes of America, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric—A. L. 
Spradling, Allen A. Noel, Samuel F. Curry, W. 
O. Frazier, John J. Burke, W. G. Coleman, 
1,200 votes. 


Association—-W. M. Thomas, 
McReynolds, 271 votes. 


Railway Mail 
John L. Reilly, L. L. 


Waterproof Workers’ 
Tile and Composi- 
Homer J. Meyers, 


Roofers, Damp and 
Association, United Slate, 
tion—Charles D. Aquadro, 
Ben D. Vetter, 120 votes. 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America—Harry Lundeberg, Matthew Dushane, 
Hal C. Banks, John Fox, Andrea Gomez, 450 
votes. 

Signalmen of America, Brotherhood Rail- 
road-——Ira M. Fisher, 125 votes. 

Special Delivery Messengers, The National 
Association of—George L. Warfel, 20 votes. 


Stage Employes and Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical 
Richard F. Walsh, William P. Raou!, Thomas 


Vv. Green, James McNabb, Michael J. Mun- 
govan, 420 votes. 

State, County and Municipal Employes, 
American Federation of—Arnold S. Zander, 
Gordon W. Chapman, Edward N. Doan, 792 
votes. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America, International—Leo J. Buck- 


ley, 109 votes. 
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Association of North Amer- 
Paul A. Givens, 19 votes. 


Stone Cutters’ 
ica, Journeymen 


Stove Mounters’ International Union—Joseph 
Lewis, Edw. W. Kaiser, Leo F. Lucas, 79 votes. 


Teachers, American Federation of—John M. 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borchardt, 
Arthur Elder, Mary Wheeler, 350 votes. 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, International Brotherhood 
of—Daniel J. Tobin, John F. English, Frank 
Brewster, Thomas L. Hickey, Robert Lester, 
Joseph J. Diviny, Jean R. Frank, John G. 
Marshall, 6,250 votes. 

Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad—G. E. 
Leighty, E. J. Manion, 300 votes. 

Telegraphers’ Union of North America, The 


Commercial—W. L. Allen, 354 votes. 
Textile Workers of America, United—An- 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy S. Whit- 


mire, Louis Rubino, Philip Salem, 600 votes. 


Tobacco Workers’* International Union—John 
O’Hare, R. J. Petree, 220 votes. 

Typographical Union, International—Wood- 
ruff Randolph, John W. Austin, Bernard M. 


Egan, Horace L. Imeson, Lewis M. Herrmann, 
J. Arthur Moriarty, 640 votes. 


Upholsterers’ International Union of North 
America—Sal B. Hoffman, Alfred R. Rota, R. 
Alvin Albarino, Tony Remshardt, George 
Bucher, 480 votes. 

Wallpaper Craftsmen and Workers of North 
America, United—Rtudolph Heinl, 25 votes. 

Yardmasters of America, Railroad —J. W. 
Chandler, 35 votes. 


DEPARTMENTS 

Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment—Richard J. Gray, 1 vote. 

Metal Trades Department — James A. 
Brownlow, 1 vote. 

Railroad Employes’ Department—Michael 
Fox, 1 vote. 

Union Label Trades Department—Raymond 
I’. Leheney, 1 vote. 


STATE BRANCHES 


Alabama State Federation of Labor—O. O. 


Martin, 1 vote. 


Arizona State Federation of Labor—E. F. 
Vickers, 1 vote. 

Arkansas State Federation of Labor— C. W. 
Mowery, 1 vote. 

California State Federation of Labor 
Cc. J. Haggerty, 1 vote. 


Colorado State Federation of Labor—Frank 


G. Van Portfliet, 1 vote. 
Georgia State Federation 
Crim, 1 vote. 
Idaho State 
F. McIntire, 1 
Illinois State Federation 
G. Soderstrom, 1 vote. 
Indiana State Federation of Labor—Car! 
H. Mullen, 1 vote. 
Iowa State Federation of 
Couch, 1 vote. 


of Labor—W. M. 


Federation of Labor—Elmer 


vote. 


of Labor—Reuben 


Labor—A. A. 
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Kansas State Federation of Labor—C. E 
Solander, 1 vote. 

Kentucky State Federation of Labor—Fay 
Rothring, 1 vote. 

Louisiana State Federation of Labor—E, H 
Williams, 1 vote. 

Maine State Federation of Labor—Penjamin 
J. Dorsky, 1 vote. 

Maryland-District of Columbia State Fed 
eration of Labor—C. E. Stutzman, 1 vote. 
Massachusetts State Federation of Labor 
Kenneth J. Kelley, 1 vote. 

Michigan State Federation of Labor—Rob- 
ert P. Scott, 1 vote. 

Minnesota State Federation of Labor—R, A. 
Olson, 1 vote. 

Mississippi State Federation of Labor 
W. L. Hines, 1 vote. 

Missouri State Federation of Labor—An- 
thony D. Pickrell, 1 vote. 

Montana State Federation of Labor—James 
D. Graham, 1 vote, 

Nebraska State Federation of Labor—Gor- 
don C. Preble, 1 vote. 

Nevada State Federation of Labor—Harry 
A. Depaoli, 1 vote. 

New Jersey State Federation of Labor 
Louis P. Marciante, 1 vote. 

New York State Federation of Labor 
Thomas A. ‘Murray, 1 vote. 

North Carolina State Federation of La- 
bor—C. A. Fink, 1 vote. 

Ohio State Federation of Labor—Phil Han- 
nah, 1 vote. 

Oklahoma State Federation of Labor—J. 
Cline House, 1 voie. 

Oregon State Federation of Labor—J. T. 
Marr, 1 vote. 

Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor 
James L. McDevitt, 1 vote. 

South Carolina State Federation of Labor 
J. C. Lanier, 1 vote. 

Tennessee State Federation of Labor 
Stanton E. Smith, 1 vote. 

Texas State Federation of Labor—-Paul C. 
Sparks, 1 vote. 

Virginia State Federation of Labor—l. 
C. Welsted, 1 vote. 

Washington State Federation of Labor 
E. M. Weston, 1 vote. 

West Virginia State Federation of Labor— 
Volney Andrews, 1 vote. 

Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
William Nagorsne, 1 vote. 

Wyoming State Federation of Labor 
Martin Cahill, 1 vote. 


CITY CENTRAL BODIES 


Albuquerque, New Mex., Central Labor 
Union—B. H, Green, 1 vote. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Washtenaw County 
Trades and Labor Council—Redmond Burr, 
1 vote. 

Atlanta, Ga., Federation of Trades 
Henry W. Chandler, 1 vote. 

Austin, Tex., Trades Council—Stuart Long, 
l vote. 


Baltimore, Md., Federation of Labor—George 
G. Willinger, 1 vote. 

Baton Rouge, La., Central Trades and La- 
bor Council—Charles Bedell, 1 vote. 

Beaumont, Tex., Trades and Labor Assembly 

Ed Gross, 1 vote. 

Bergen County, N. J., Trades and Labor 
Council—John McEntee, 1 vote. 

Birmingham, Ala., Federation of Labor 
Ted Williams, 1 vote. 

Blackwell, Okla., Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil—J. D. Lefever, 1 vote. 





Boise, Idaho, Trades and Labor Council 
Neil O’Callaghan, 1 vote. 

Boston, Mass., Central Labor Union—John 
Carroll, 1 vote. 

Brockton, Mass., Central Labor Union 
Henry J. Brides, 1 vote. 

Buffalo. N. Y., Federation of Labor 
Charles W. Halloran—1 vote. 

Calumet, Ill., Joint Labor Council—Jeff O. 
Johnson, 1 vote. 

Camden, N. J., Central Labor Union 
Leon B. Schachter, 1 vote. 

Charleston, West Va., Kanawha Valley 
Central Labor Union—Frank W. Snyder, 1 
vote. 

Chicago, Ill., Federation of Labor—Martin 
J. Dwyer, 1 vote. 

Chicago Heights, Ill., Trades and Labor 
Assembly—Fred H. Groth, 1 vote. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Central Labor Union 
Jack Hurst, 1 vote. 

Clark County, Nev., Central Labor Coun- 
cil—Ralph Alsup, 1 vote. 

Clark, Skamania and West Klickitat Coun- 
ties, Wash., Central Labor Council—-Beatrice 
Rice, 1 vote. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Federation of Labor—-Wil- 
liam Finegan, 1 vote. 

Clinton County, Ill., Central and Labor 
Union—Edgar F. Smith, 1 vote. 


Columbia, S. C., Federation of Trades— 
Fred E. Hatchell, 1 vote. 

Contra Costa County, Calif., Central Labor 
Council—Russell C. Roberts, 1 vote. 
Dallas, Tex., Central Labor Council—John 
W. Hays, 1 vote. 

Dayton, Ohio, Central Labor Union—John 
E. Breidenbach, 1 vote. 

Detroit and Wayne County, Mich., Federa- 
tion of Labor—Frank X. Martel, 1 vote. 

Easton, Pa., Central Labor Union—Stewart 
A. Seifert, 1 vote. 

El Centro, Calif., Imperial Valley Central 
Labor Union—Max Osslo, 1 vote. 

Elgin, Ill., Trades Council—Howard A. 
Floyd, 1 vote. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Union County Central 
Labor Union—George F. Cushing, 1 vote. 

El Paso, and Vic., Texas, Central Labor 
Union—George F. Webber, 1 vote. 

Elyria, Ohio, Central Labor Union—lIrvin 
Higgins, 1 vote. 

Everett, Wash., Trades Council—P. L. 
Cope, 1 vote. 

Fairbanks, Alaska, Central Labor Council 

William P. Laughlin, 1 vote. 
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Fort Worth, Texas, Trades Assembly—M. 
M. McKnight, 1 vote. 
Fresno, Calif., Federated Trades and La- 


bor Council—C. H. Cary, 1 vote. 


Galveston, Texas, Labor Council—L. A. 
Townsend, 1 vote. 

Hagerstown, Md., Central Labor Union- 
Harry Cohen, 1 vote. 

Harlingen, Texas, -Central Labor Union 
Lower Rio Grande Valley—Wm. Cullen, 1 
vote, 


Honolulu, T. H., Central Labor Council— 


A. S. Reile, 1 vote. 


Houston, Texas, Labor Council—Herman 
Shaw, 1 vote. 

Hudson County, N. J., Central Labor 
Union—Joseph G. Quinn, 1 vote. 

Jackson, Miss., Central Labor Union— 
Holt Ross, 1 vote. 

Joilet, Ill., Will County Central Trades 


and Labor Council—S. P. Miller, 1 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil—Florence H. Bailey, 1 vote. 

Kansas City, Mo., Central Labor Union 
Cecil F. Liles, 1 vote. 

Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky., 
Trades and Labor Assembly—Elmer J. Roth- 


vote, 


ring, 1 vote. 

Klamath Falls, Oregon, Central Labor 
Union—Edd Dingman, 1 vote. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Central Labor Union 
Claude C. Day, 1 vote. 


Lake Charles, La., Central Labor Union 


Walter R. Mayo, 1 vote. 

Lake County, -Ohio, Federation of Labor 
—Victor J. Bukky, 1 vote. 

Little Rock, Ark., Central Trades Coun- 
cil—Odell ‘Smith, 1 vote. 


Texas, Central Trades and La 
bor Council—A. R. Johnson, 1 vote. 
Los Angeles County, Calif., Central La- 
bor Council—W. J. Bassett, 1 vote. 
Louisville, Ky., Federation of 
William Fredenberger, 1 vote. 
Lowell, Mass., Central Labor Union— Sid- 


Longview, 


Labor 


ney E. Le Bow, 1. vote. 

Macon, Ga.,. Federation of Trades—J. B. 
Pate, 1 vote: 

Madison, Wis., Federation of Labor 
Jerome B. White, 1 yote. 

Malvern, Ark., Central Trades and La- 
bor Council—A. G. Norton, 1 vote. 

Marion and Grant County, Ind., Central 
Labor Union—Victor Hood. 1 vote. 
Marquette, Mich., Central Labor Union 
Dexter D. Clark, 1 vote. 


Memphis, Tenn., Trades and Labor Coun- 


cil—Frank B. Miles, 1 vote. 

Miami, Fla., Central Labor Union—Eli 
Lazare, 1 vote. 

Milwaukee, Wis.,. Federated Trades Coun- 
cil—Frank H, Ranney, 1 vote. 

Minneapolis and Hennepin County, Minn., 
Central Labor Union—Thomas Pierce, 1 


vote. 


Muskogee,: Okla., Central] Labor Union—H. 
C. Ellis, 1 vote. 


Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. Y. Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council—William C. 
De Koning, 1 vote. 

Newark, 'N. J., Essex Trades 
John J. Vohdin, Jr., 1 vote. 

New Bedford, Mass., Central Labor Union 

Seraphim P. Jason, 1 vote. 

New Haven, Conn., Central Labor Council 
-William J. Egan, 1 vote. 

New Orleans, La., Central Trades and La- 
bor Council—Robert L. Soule, 1 vote. 

New York, N. Y., Central Trades and La- 
bor Council of Greater New York and Vic.— 
James C. Quinn, 1 vote. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Federation of Labor 
—Harry S. Jordan, 1 vote. 

Oakland, Calif., Alameda County Central 
Labor Council—Robert S. Ash, 1 vote. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Central Trades and 
Labor Assembly—Bob Ingram, 1 vote. 


Council — 


Omaha, Nebr., Federation of Labor—Al- 
bert M. Witzling, 1 vote. 

Orange County, Calif., Central Labor 
Council—Kathryn Arnold, 1 vote. 

Ottawa, Ont., Can., Allied Trades and 


Labor Association—Benjamin Paquin, 1 vote. 


Palm Beach County, Fla., Central Labor 
Union—V. L. McFarland, 1 vote. 

Parkersburg, West Va., Central Trades 
and Labor Council—M. Strehli, 1 vote. 

Passaic County, N. J., Central Labor 
Union—Sal Maso, 1 vote. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Central Labor Union— 
Norman Blumberg, 1 vote. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Central Trades Council 
Victor V. Vaught, 1 vote. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Central Labor Union— 


Amy Ballinger, 1 vote. 

Port Arthur, Tex., Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil—E. R. Winstel, 1 vote. 

Portland, Maine, Central 
Horace E. Howe, 1 vote. 

Portland and Vic., Oregon, Central Labor 
Council—Gust Anderson, 1 vote. 

Portsmouth and Vic., Ohio, Central Labor 
Council—Ed Switalski, 1 vote. 

Portsmouth, Va., Central Labor 
Frank Hardt, 1 vote. 

Providence, R. I., Central Federated Union 
—Arthur J. Beauregard, 1 vote. 

Quebec and Levis, Que., Can., Trades and 
Labor Council—J. H. Larocque, 1 vote. 


Labor Union 


Union 


Reading, Pa., Federated Trades Council— 
John T. Haletsky, 1 vote. 
Renton, Wash., Central Labor Council— 


Wm. E. Quigley, 1 vote. 


St. Joseph, Mo., Central 
Warren S. Welsh, 1 vote. 


St. Louis, Mo., Central Trades. and Labor 
Union—John I. Rollings, 1 vote. 


Labor Council 


Salem, Oregan, Trades and Labor Council 
H. E. Barker, 1 vote 
San Antonio, Texas, Trades ‘Council—Wil- 


liam B. Arnold, 1 vote. 
San Diego, Calif., Central Labor Council 
John W. Quimby, 1 vote. 


San Francisco, Calif., Labor Council 
dell J. Phillips, 1 vote. 


Wen- 
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San Mateo, Calif., Central Labor Council— 
Carl E. Cohenour, 1 vote. 


San Pedro and Wilmington, Calif., Central 
Labor Council—Richard J. Seltzer, 1 vote. 


Schenectady, N. Y., Federation of Labor— 
Richard J. Carmichael, 1 vote. 


Seattle and Vic., Wash., Central Labor 
Council—Claude O’Reilly, 1 vote. 


Shreveport, La., Central Trades and Labor 
Council—W. B. Krieg, 1 vote. 


South Bend, Ind., Centra] Labor Union— 
Edwin Turnock, 1 vote. 


South Chicago, Ill., Trades and Labor As- 
sembly—Frank E. Doyle, 1 vote. 


Springfield, Ll., Federation of Labor—Sam 
N. Bonansinga, 1 vote. 


Springfield, Mo., Central Labor Union 
Otto Bowles, 1 vote. 


Tarrant, Ala., Central Labor Union—B. B. 
Jones, 1 vote. 

Texas City, Tex., Central Labor Union 
G. J. Le Unes, 1 vote. 

Trenton, N. J., Central Labor Union — 
Joseph G. Landgraf, 1 vote. 

Tulsa, Okla., Trades Council—Terry H. 
Beam, 1 vote. 

Urbana and Champaign, IIl., Twin City 
Federation of Labor—Sherdie C. Jones, 1 vote. 

Waco, Texas, Central Labor Union—Ben 
Wilson, 1 vote. 

Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union— 
Frank J. Coleman, 1 vote. 

Yavapai County, Ariz., Central Labor Coun- 
cil—B. C. Putnam, 1 vote. 

Yuma, Ariz., Yuma County Central Labor 
Council—John Nigh, 1 vote. 


LOCAL UNIONS 


Advertising, Publicity and Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives’ Union No. 20711, St. Louis, 
Mo.—Maury E. Rubin, 1 vote. 

Advertising, Publicity and Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives’ Union No. 22519, Mobile, Ala., 
-—-Stanton Dann, 1 vote. 

Aluminum Workers’ Union No. 19256, Mas- 
sena, N. Y.—Eddie R. Stahl, 27 votes. 

Aluminum and Tin Foil Workers’ Union, 
United, No. 19388, Louisville, Kentucky— 
Phillip Farrell, 11 votes. 

Blast Furnace and Coke Oven Workers’ 
Union No. 20572, Toledo, Ohio—Peter J. 
Matriciano, 5 votes. 

Can Workers’ Union No. 22623, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Domenic Capitolo, 17 votes. 

Embalmers’ Union No. 9049, Professional, 
San Francisco, Calif.—Wm. J. Williams, 1 
vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18456, Kenosha, 
Wis.—Gregory Wallig, 30 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18887, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Alex I. Dever, 15 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19806, Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Clarence Seefeld, 52 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19897, Jersey 
City and Vic., N. J.—George J. Kane, 1 vote. 


Federal Labor Union No. 20897, Saginaw, 
Mich.—Wellington L. Knights, 6 votes. 


Federal Labor Union No. 21626, Manville, 
N. J.—Edward Macko, 23 votes. 


Federal Labor Union No. 22177, Detroit, 
Mich.—John M. Briody, 18 votes. 


Federal Labor Union No. 22454, New Or- 
leans, La.—Claude P. Babin, 1 vote. 


Federal Labor Union No. 22631 (31 votes) ; 
Metal Workers’ Union No. 19340, Fabricated, 
(4. votes); Milwaukee, Wis.—Jack Cudahy, 
35 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 23422, Latonia, 
Ky.—Vernor O. Cottengim, 2 votes. 


Federal Labor Union .No. 23823, Newark, 
Ohio—Denell Johnson, 3 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 23843, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Minn.—L. E. Groner, 1 vote. 

Fur Workers’ Union No. 21479 (2 votes) ; 
Fur Workers’ Union No. 21480 (2 votes); 
Fur Workers’ Union No. 21481 (1 vote); 
Toronto, Ont., Can.—Max Federman, 5 votes. 


Insurance Agents, Industrial and Ordinary, 
No. 20817, Chicago, Ill—Jack Bradon, 1 vote. 
Lead Workers’ Union No. 22765, Granite 
City, Ill—Willard F. Hicks, 2 votes. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 15834, Seattle, Wash. 
Frank Turco, 1 vote. 


Newswriters’ Union No. 19982, Jackson, 
Miss.—Fred W. Patton, 1 vote. 

Quarry Workers’ Union No. 21993, Alpena, 
Mich.—Walter G. Robinson, 2 votes. 

Seltzer Water Workers’ Union No. 23181, 
New York, N. Y.—William Wolpert, 1 vote. 

Shrimp Headers’ Union, No. 21044, United, 
Galveston, Texas—Miguel A. Suarez, 1 vote. 


Smelter Workers’ Union No. 21538, Black- 
well, Okla.—O. C. Campbell, 9 votes. 


Textile Examiners and Finishers’ Union No. 
18205, New York, N. Y.—Louis Lufrano, 4 
votes. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


British Trades Union Congress—Sir William 
Lawther, Florence Hancock, 2 votes. 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress—Roger 
Provost, 1 vote. 
Respectfully submitted, 
George E. Fairchild, Chairman 
Harry J. Hagen 
R. Alvin Albarino, Secretary 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY ALBARINO: 
That completes the partial report of the 
committee and I move its adoption. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: You have heard the 
list of delegates whose names have been 
submitted to the convention by the Creden- 
tials Committee. Unless there is an objec- 
tion those delegates will be seated in this 
convention. Hearing no objection, the report 
of the Credentials Committee is adopted and 
the Committee will continue its work. 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT 


Secretary Meany the 


committee 


announced 
appointment. 


following 


RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


John B. 
Williams, 
Petree, 
ald, Elevator 
ing, Hatters; 
Frank B. 


Robinson, 
United 
Tobacco 


Barbers; Harry R. 
Garment Workers; R. J. 
Workers; John C. MacDon- 
Constructors; William MHard- 
Charles Aquadro, Roofers; 
Field, Musicians; Joseph Lewis, 
Stove Mounters; Mike J. Minaden, Clean- 
ing and Dye House Workers; R. J. Rick- 
erman, Fire Fighters; Allen Noel, Street 
Railway Employees; Joseph P. Clark, Fire- 
men and Oilers; August Debrucque, Window 


PROCEEDINGS 


Glass Cutters, George Edgerton, Blacksmiths ; 
George Nolan, Boilermakers; Al. J. Cleland, 
Bricklayers ; Robert Morgan, Railway Clerks; 
Norman Zukowsky, Handbag Workers; J. W. 
Chandler, Railroad Yardmasters ; Robert 
Soule, New Orleans Central Body; H. H. 
Reddick, Maintenance of Way; R. Emmet 
Kelly, Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen; 
Victor Swanson, Operating Engineers. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: If there are no an- 


nouncements to be made, the convention 
will stand adjourned until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 9:30 o'clock. 

(At 12:80 o’clock, p.m., the convention 
adjourned to reconvene Tuesday morning, 
September 19, 1950, at 9:30 o’clock, a.m.) 


YiIM 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Under the provisions of the A. F. of L. Constitution, Article III, Section 6, 
All resolutions must be received 30 days prior to the opening of the conven- 
tion, EXCEPTING resolutions adopted after the expiration of the 30-day 
period, by a convention of a national or international union of or a state 
federation of labor. Such resolutions shall be received up to five days prior 
to the convening date of the convention. 

Any resolutions or proposals received after the expiration of the time 
limits shall be referred to the Executive Council and the Executive Council 
shall refer all such proposals to the convention with the understanding that 
acceptance thereof is dependent upon the unanimous consent of the con- 
vention. 

Resolutions of state federations of labor must first have received the 
approval of the previous convention of the state federation of labor involved. 

Resolutions of city central labor unions must first have received the 
approval of such central labor union at a regular constituted meeting o/ 
the organization. 

Resolutions received from directly affiliated local trade and federal labor 
unions are to be referred to the Executive Council for consideration and 
disposition. The Executive Council in turn to report to the convention as to 
the disposition made of these resolutions. 

The following resolutions were received within the prescribed time limits 
and conform to the constitutional requirements: 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING tion extend the period of G. I. Training to 


a period comparable to those established by 
the bona fide unions in their respective fields, 


Resolution No. 1—By Delegate James L. a Tie 
and be it further 


McDevitt, Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor. wis bio - : ; oo 
RESOLVED, That the Veterans’ Admini- 
WHEREAS, The Veterans’ Administration stration also provide, in addition to regular 
has approved fees and subsistence pay for apprenticeship training with bonafide_ em- 
veterans qualifying for training under the ployers, that the services of the Public School 
G.I. Bill of Rights, who do not possess a System be made available to the students. 
college degree, or do not have sufficient 


credits to enter a college, and Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


WHEREAS, The Veterans’ Administration 
has established a program of eighteen months’ DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAM 
duration for the training of veterans in TO REACH RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
skilled trades, and this is not adequate for 
a person to learn any skilled trade properly, Resolution No. 2—By Delegates David Du- 
and binsky, Luigi Antonini, Israel Feinberg, 
, d Charles S. Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, Morris 
WHEREAS, He upon graduation not being Bialis, Harry Greenberg, Samuel Otto, In- 


a competent mechanic is not qualified for ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 
membership in the craft union having juris- 

diction in the field in which he has received WHEREAS, The relations between the Com- 
his training, and as a result is usually found munist dictatorship of Russia and our country 
accepting positions under the regular estab- and the other free nations have gravely 
lished rates and thus undermining the trade deteriorated, and 

union movement, and WHEREAS, The increasing tension and an- 


TUERBRAC . . tagoni s E 2Ssiv: 
WHEREAS, Our unions have constructive ame ne Se ale = See aaa 
apprenticeship programs which would provide Dp ie Aremiin regime 


its utilization of the Cominform and the 


Q ate s raining > veterans, . . : 
ae oe training for the veterans W.F.T.U. as instruments of subversion and 
» espionage in furtherance of these rapacious 
. . . . and war-breeding policies, an 
RESOLVED, That the American Federa- d we ling policies, and 
tion of Labor take such action as is deemed WHEREAS, In preparation for further 
necessary to have the Veterans’ Administra- military assaults against other nations and 
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for plunging mankind into another catas- 
trophic war, the Soviet regime is feverishly 
seeking to stir up among the people of the 
Russian empire suspicion, hysterical fear and 
hatred of the democratic countries and par- 
ticularly the United States as enemies of the 
Russian nation, and 


WHEREAS, The American people bear no 
hostility toward or hatred of the Russian 


people for whom our nation has traditionally 
had a warm friendship and sincere admira- 
tion as evidence in our active sympathy for 


struggle 
our un- 
threat- 
Hitler 


them in their of courageous 
against Czarist tyranny and _ in 
stinting aid to them when they were 
ened with national extinction by the 


hordes, therefore, be it 


years 


Convention of the 
Labor call upon the 


RESOLVED, That this 
American Federation of 


United States government and all its appro- 
priate agencies to make clear to the Russian 
people that we distinguish sharply between 
them and the dictatorship ruling over them, 
that the American people are the friends 
and not the enemies of the Russian people, 
and that our conflict is solely with the des- 


potic rulers in the Kremlin thirsting for 
world domination, and be it further 
RESOLVED, That through the Voice of 


America and all other appropriate official 
channels, our government should make _ it 
clear to the peopie of the U.S.S.R. that it 


American policy to impose on the 
any other people any political 
social and economic system, not 

free choice, and be it further 


is against 

Russian or 
regime, or 
of their own 


RESOLVED, That the Convention empower 
the Executive Council through the Free Trade 
Union Committee and in cooperation with the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions to develop a program and take the 
necessary practical measures for reaching and 
making clear to the people of Russia and 
providing them with the message of inter- 
national free trade union solidarity and as- 
surance that together with all the workers 
of the world hope and strive for the day 
when the working people of all countries will 
lose all political and economic chains and be 
truly free men in one free and _ peaceful 
world. 





Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PROTECTION FOR WORKERS 
OVER 45 


No. 3 
Wisconsin 


-By Delegate William 
State Federation of 


Resolution 
Nagorsne, 
Labor. 


economic conditions of 
our country change from year to year, and 
security is becoming less stable for a great 
manv Americans, especially among men who 
are reaching the winter of their life and 


WHEREAS, The 


WHEREAS, Factory and_ shop 
ment are struggling to _ find 
means to lay off or discharge 
forty-five years of age and upwards 


manage- 
ways and 

employes of 

and 


WHEREAS, Our labor papers, magazines, 
periodicals, pamphlets, ete., are continually 
pointing out that our economic system is 
fast becoming a monopolistic system, and 
pointing out instances of the above condi- 
tions and abuses and 


Laws are made and enforced 
countries to protect men 
therefore, be it 


WHEREAS, 
in many European 
with seniority service, 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled at Hous- 
ton, Texas, become active in attempting to 
secure national laws that will better pro- 
tect. employes past forty-five years of age. 
Resolutions. 


Referred to Committee on 


PROTEST AGAINST 
FOREIGN-MADE GOODS 


No. 4—By Delegate William 
Wisconsin State Federation of 


Resolution 
Nagorsne, 
Labor. 


labor, during the 
wonderful strides of 
effective force 
field, and 


WHEREAS, 
past decade, has 
progress and has 
in the economic and 


Organized 
made 
become an 
political 
WHEREAS, The right to join a _ labor 
organization for security as to wages, work- 
ing conditions and otherwis is no longer a 
question of form but of necessity to bargain 
collectively, and second to this to demon- 
strate a cooperative spirit for collective buy 
ing for Union made and Union Label prod- 
ucts which can be had for the asking; to 
ignore this in practice is to disregard a 
and will fail 











condition of union membership 
to impress merchants of its value as a com- 
mercial asset, and 


American industrial 
with a new menace 


WHEREAS, Certain 
plants are confronted 
by imports of foreign made commodities, 
especially shoes produced by low wage con- 
ditions, and in some instances slave labor, 
that may, if not checked, ultimately demoral- 
ize by unfair competition, the shoe industry, 
and shatter the economic status of thousands 
of shoe workers, and 


WHEREAS, Boot and Shoe Workers Unions 
have made overtures in the form of written 
protest to Congressional Representatives at 
Washington, D. C., seeking relief, and 


WHEREAS, We are officially informed that 





there are approximately seven million AFL 
organized workers plus members of _ their 
immediate families in the United States with 
a st buying power for Union made and 
Union Label merchandise, which if used in- 
telligently can prove a dominant factor and 
discourage to some extent the purchasing 
of foreign made goods which carry no Union 
Stamp or Union Label, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we cannot emphasize too 
strongly the necessity of making special ef- 
forts for increasing the demand for Union 
Label goods, Union house cards and service 
buttons, and request the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor to use every 
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method they deem advisable to stress the 
importance of purchasing Union Label mer- 
chandise, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled at Houston, 
Texas, go on record protesting the influx 
of foreign made goods from European and 
Asiatic countries whose low cost of pro- 
duction is a serious threat to the wage rates 
established by the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


BALANCE OF WAGES AND 
PRICES 


Resolution No. 5—By Delegate William 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The military situation in the 
Far East has created once more the same 
economic problems _ that faced American 
workers at the start of World War II in 
1941 and on, and 


WHEREAS, American labor is _ already 
facing the possibility of congressional action 
looking to wage freezes and so-called price 
stabilization, and 


WHEREAS, The price 
constantly increasing of late months until 
the cost of living index has reached new 
highs, while wage increases have been held 
down to a minimum, and 


range has_ been 


WHEREAS, At the start of and during the 
last war, wages were frozen pretty solidly, 
with a single 15 per cent increase permitted 
under the Little Steel formula, while prices 
had made tremendous gains before stabili- 
zation was attempted, and continued to gain, 
even under the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, leaving the gap between income and 
living costs greater than ever, therefore, be it 





RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor officers and executive council take 
immediate action to prompt the government 
to restrain the price boosts that are being 
made daily despite assurance of high authori- 
ties that no shortages actually exist to create 
such higher prices, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That no freeze of wages for 
workers be attempted until the wage stand- 
ards and price ranges be restored to normal 
relationship, with price increases that are 
permitted to be compensated by relative in- 
creases in income and purchasing power, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That all efforts to make wage 
earners the scapegoats by laws which prevent 
them from increasing their earning capacity 
while price adjustments upwards are permit- 


ted, and unlimited increase in profits is 
allowed, be fought vigorously, and be _ it 
further 


RESOLVED, That copy of this resolution be 
sent to President Harry S. Truman. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


UNITED NATIONS 


_ Resolution No. 6—By Delegate William 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


_ WHEREAS, Peace is the fruit of justice, 
justice is the product of law, and law is 
rooted in government, and 


WHEREAS, Conflicting governmental units 
have always ceased their warring when 
united in a common government, as_ evi- 
denced by our own thirteen colonies, and 


WHEREAS, Representative federal govern- 
ment is America’s discovery and America’s 
contribution to the society of man and has 
been adopted in principle by the great ma- 
jority of nations, and 


WHEREAS, Labor has long recognized a 
need for a world united under law such as 
visualized by Samuel Gompers in 1914 when 
he called for ‘‘a world federation competent 
to do justice between nations and able to 
maintain the peace of the world,’’ therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That a Charter Review Con- 
ference of the United Nations should be 
called as soon as possible for the purpose 
of building the United Nations into a true 
federation of nations, with a code of inter- 
national law, a bill of human rights, ade- 
quate international police force, and any 
other machinery not otherwise inconsistent 
with the sovereignty of nations but found to 
be necessary for the maintenance of world 
law and order, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That should Russia abstain, 
our nation should proceed to unite with other 
like-minded nations in a partial world fed- 
eration, thus taking a realistic step toward 
realizing man’s dream of a united world 
and, at the same time, giving to the demo- 
cratic nations a strength through unity so 


great as to deter further Russian armed 
aggression, and be it further 
RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 


tion of Labor be requested to use whatever 
means are at their disposal, including edu- 
cation, political action, and publicity me- 
diums of radio and newspaper for carrying out 
the purpose of this resolution so that, in 
this year of centennial remembrance of 
Samuel Gompers, we can stride forward 
to the realization of his goal, freedom and 
security for all men under world laws, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the President and the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, and to 
each member of our United States Congress. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


7—By Delegate William 
Wisconsin State Federation of 


Resolution No, 
Nagorsne, 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, the critical. state of world 
affairs and the threat of future conflict re- 





United States to consider care 
fully every factor entering into the national 
security and to strengthen our means of na- 
tional defense by immediate development of 
all national resources and facilities which 
may contribute to the economic strength and 
the military potential of these United States, 
and 


quires the 


WHEREAS, The present and future security~ 
of the nation demands intelligent utilization 
of all resources, since the American way of 
life is confronted by the gravest challenge in 
its history, and we cannot meet that chal- 
lenge adequately unless we fully employ our 
human and natural resources, and 


WHEREAS, 
States since 
our great 
that the 


Every President of the United 
Woodrow Wilson and many of 
military leaders have declared 
development of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project will enhance the 
national security and will increase our mili- 
tary potential, and 


WHEREAS, Shortly after the close of 
World War II, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
stated that in the event of a national 
emergency, the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project would provide: (a) Ship- 
building and ship repair facilities, located in 


a relatively secure area, capable of expan- 
sion and of conversion for handling deep- 
sea vessels, which could be used to supple- 


met. coastal shipyards; (b) An _ additional 
line of communication, navigable by ocean 
shipping, which could, by diversion of some 
eargo for overseas destinations, ease the 
strain during wartime on rail transportation 
and port facilities of the east and Gulf 
Coasts. This seaway could also serve as a 


reserve route to be used in the event of 
interruption of other routes by enemy ac- 
tion; (c) A large source of cheap, depend 
able power, which can be generated without 
the use of coal or other critical combustibles 
and without use of crowded rail or highway 


transportation facilities; this power would 
be available in an area which, during World 
War II, was a power-deficit area, and 
WHEREAS, The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
further declared that this project ‘‘would 
have distinct military advantages and would 
materially increase the industrial and trans- 


portation potential of the United States,’ and 


WHEREAS, The development of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway for navigation and power 
wili provide great quantities of low-cost 
hydro-electric power; will extend direct ocean 
transportation to the entire Great Lakes area: 


will permit midwestern industries to import 
essential raw materials at low-cost and to 
stock pile critical materials; will aid the 
midwest in expanding foreign trade and in 
tapping new markets overseas for American 
goods ; and will increase the economic strength 
and prosperity of the Great Lakes region 
and the entire nation, and 

WHEREAS, World War II demonstrated 


the valie and the necessity of the St. Law 
rence Seaway for the national defense and 
the military security of our country, as it 
wil} provide a vast landlocked basin for 
national defense industry, for construction 
of naval and merchant vessels, and for stra- 
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tegic stock piling, and it is beyond debate 
that the agricultural and industrial resources 
ot the Great Lakes area would have been 


effectively employed and World 
War II appreciably shortened in time had 
the St. Lawrence Seaway been available to 
the allied powers for use during the conflict, 
and 


much more 


WHEREAS, Based upon long study of the 
seaway and its implications, we are con- 
vinced that untold thousands of new jobs 
will be created in lake ports and throughout 
the middlewest when the seaway is com- 
pleted, due to expanded shipping operations, 
shipbuilding, and the many related aspects 
of foreign trade, and the large volume of 
commerce which will move through Great 
Lakes ports will mean added business for 
railroads, truck lines, stevedores, warehouse 
laborers, brokers, banks and all of the other 
forms of enterprise associated with mari- 
time activity, and entirely aside from its local 
effect on a healthly labor market, the seaway 
will mean new foreign trade opportunities for 
midwestern industry and new markets for 
midwestern farms, and these fundamentals 
translate into healthy economic conditions 
for farm and factory, and this is of vast 
significance to American Labor, and 








WHEREAS, These expressions represent not 
only the considered judgment of this organi- 
zation, and similar views have been certified 
to the Congress by every President since 
Woodrow Wilson, by responsible departments 
of government, by many of our most able 
industrial leaders, by the collective voice of 
20 states surrounding the Great Lakes and 
by the most eminent military and naval 
authorities of the nation, therefore, be it 


69th Annual Con- 
Federation of Labor 
Texas, go on record 
legislation that will 
construction of 
Power Project. 


RESOLVED, That the 
vention of the American 
assembled in Houston, 
for and actively support 
bring about the immediate 
the St. Lawrence Seaway 
on Resolutions. 


Referred to Committee 


EMPLOYMENT OF BINDERY 
EMPLOYES BY U.S. GOVERNMENT 


Resolution No. 8—By John B. 
Robert L. Ennis, Minnie Anderson, 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


Haggerty, 
Inter- 


Service Commission 
examination calling 
employed in 
Plants, and 


WHEREAS, The Civil 
recently announced an 
for Bindery Operatives to be 
authorized Government Printing 


WHEREAS, This examination called for 
only six months’ to two years’ experience 
for operatives to operate cutting and folding 
machines which are normally operated by 
journeymen bookbinders having four years’ 
apprenticeship throughout the country, and 


WHEREAS, This practice of hiring people 
not thoroughly trained in the bookbinding 
craft in Government will creep into the com- 
mercial field and destroy the craft as we 
know it today, therefore, be it 














RESCLVED, That this convention go on 
record as being against the practice of the 
Government of hiring workers to _ operate 
bookbinding equipment without having had 
at least a four-year apprenticeship. 
Resolutions. 


Referred to Committee on 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Resolution No. 9—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert L. Ennis, Minnie Anderson, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, After hearings were held before 
the House and Senate Labor Committee on 
the question of considering the advisability 
of raising the minimum wage provision of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and 


WHEREAS, The 
Wage and Hour 


Administrator of the 
Division of the Fair Labor 


Standards Act appeared before a_ hearing 
of the Senate Labor Committee and urged 
the increase in statutory minimum wage 


rates to 75 cents per hour, and 


WHEREAS, Much evidence had been pre- 
sented before the Senate Committee that 
such action was worthy of real consideration, 
because of the fact that there are still three 
millions of workers who, because of economic 
conditions in certain localities, are com- 
pelled to work for inadequate minimum wage 
rates, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor hereby goes on record as favoring 
a further amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act that will increase the minimum 
wage provision of the law to at least $1.00 
per hour, 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


AID FOR AFL UNIONS, TERRI- 
TORY OF HAWAII 


10—By Central 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Resolution Noa. Labor 


Couneil of 


WHEREAS, American Federation of Labor 
unions in the Territory of Hawaii have been 
and are still faced with almost insurmount- 
— obstacles in their attempts to organize, 
an 


WHEREAS, Employer groups, such as the 


Hawaii Employers Council and the General 
Contractors’ Association of Hawaii, have 
consistently blocked all efforts to organize 


the workers of Hawaii by their insistence on 
open shop agreements, containing three 
clauses that emasculate any labor organization 
signing them, and 


WHEREAS, American Federation of Labor 
unions in Hawaii are unable to cope with 
the well organized and heavily financed anti- 
— activities of these employer groups, 
an 


_ WHEREAS, The dominant labor organiza- 
tion in the Territory of Hawaii at present 
is the communist dominated International 
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Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 


of the CIO, and 


WHEREAS, The International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union is facing 
expulsion from the CIO for communist activi- 
ties, and 


WHEREAS, the communist activities of the 
ILWU is a threat to the efforts of the 


United Nations to stop communist aggres- 
sion in Korea, and 
WHEREAS, Hawaii is the focal point for 


the shipment of arms, ammunition, materials 
and personnel to the Korean front, and 


WHEREAS, It has become increasingly ap- 
parent that there is an imperative need for 
a labor organization that is truly American 
in thought and concept to give honest labor 
representation to the workers of Hawaii, 
and 


WHEREAS, The present labor situation in 
Hawaii warrants an all-out educational and 
organizational effort to counteract the ever 
increasing flow of communist propaganda 
being disseminated to the workers of Hawaii, 
both organized and unorganized, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labo: in their conventions of 1947 held out 
promises of full assistance to the beleaguered 
American Federation of Labor unions now in 
the Territory of Hawaii by the adoption of 
Resolutions 78 and 79, and reaffirmed by 


the conventions of 1948 and 1949, therefore, 
be it 
RESOLVED, That this the 69th Annual 


Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor reaffirm the recommendations of the 


68th Annual Convention to provide  suffi- 
cient men and money to initiate a com- 
prehensive educational and _ organizational 


campaign in Hawaii, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That sufficient funds be pro- 
vided to establish in the Territory of Hawaii 
a labor research bureau, a public relations 
service, a radio educational program geared 
to the local level, a labor newspaper, the 
retention of legal counsel and other agencies 


as may be required to carry out the intent 
of this Resolution, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the agencies requested 
by this Resolution work through and with 
the Central Labor Council of Honolulu, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the sum of 
month be allocated to promote and 


$6,000 per 
advance 


the aims and principles of the American 
Federation of Labor in the Territory of 
Hawaii, and to combat further communist 
infiltration in the Pacific Ocean Area; this 


sum to be in addition to that now allocated 
for the Territory of Hawaii. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


UNFAIR FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 


11—By Delegates Harry H. 
O’Hara, Ivan T. Uncapher, 


Resolution No. 
Cook, Arthur J. 
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Ernest A... Merighi, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 
WHEREAS,. Lower wages than those pre- 


vailing in the United States account for the 
principal competitive advantage enjoyed by 
foreign countries when they ship dutiable 
merchandise into our domestic market, and, 


WHEREAS, These lower wage scales per- 
mit dutiable goods to be sold at lower prices 


in this country than our own _ producers 
can meet without reducing wages or cur- 
tailing employment, and 

WHEREAS, Competitive imported goods 


that derive their sales advantage from lower 
wages are as destructive of our own labor 
standards as were sweatshop operators in 
this country before the adoption of a na- 
tional minimum wage, and 


WHEREAS, Our labor organizations have 
no means of organizing the workers overseas 
in. an effort to raise their standards and 
our minimum wage laws do not extend be- 
yond our own country, and 


WHEREAS, It is no more necess:z 
foreign exporters have a competitive ad- 
vantage derived from low wages in order 
to se!l in this market than it is for sweat- 
shop operators to make a regular practice 
of grossly underselling fair employers’ in 
order to compete with them, and 


ry that 





WHEREAS, A healthy import trade can 
be created upon a basis of fair competition 
and can, in fact, thus be expanded, just as 
the elimination of sweatshops in the do- 


mestic economy contributes to healthy eco- 
nomic expansion, and 

WHEREAS, Limitations on imports need 
not be restrictive in order to create com- 


petitive parity but on the contrary, by 
creating the basis of fair competition, would 
contribute to the growth of trade in the 
internationai field no less than fair com- 
petition does in the domestic, and 


WHEREAS, Over 60% of the imports into 


this country are now and have long been 
free ot duty because they represent goods 
in the production of which other countries 
enjoy a natural advantage of climate, soil 


or resources and which are complementary 
to. ratner than competitive with, the output 
ot our own tactories, and 


WHEREAS, The remaining 40% 
titive imports, if unimpeded in any way, 
would. leave our workers at the mercy of 
low-wage rivalry, a process that would have 
only one ultimate effect, namely, the im- 
poverishment of our labor force, and 


of compe- 


WHEREAS, Many members of unions af- 


filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor know from direct and bitter experi- 
er.ce the disastrous consequences of low- 


wage foreign competition which has not been 
properly offset by a rate of duty or other 
protective measure to insure its fairness, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
ot Labor, while fully recognizing the many 


economic benefits of a healthy foreign trade, 


declare its disapproval of such competitive 
imports as derive their competitive advan- 
tage from low wages prevailing abroad, 


unless this unfair advantage is appropriately 
offset or guarded against to assure com- 
petitive parity; that the undermining of 
labor standards through wage competition on 
an international scale cannot be accepted 
as a legitimate form of economic improve- 
ment; that it is not necessary, as a condi- 
tion of selling successfully in the United 
States, to offer goods at prices that sub- 
stantially undercut the market; that the 
most healthy and voluminous trade can be 
built around fair competitive methods rather 
than seeking to base it upon price advan- 
tages that threaten loss of employment and 
reduction in wages; and finally that the 
American Federation of Labor express its 
concern over further tariff reductions that 
will expose our workers to unfair compe- 
tition from foreign wages and thus under- 
mine the wage standards built up in this 
country over the years. 

Referred to 


Committee on Resolutions. 


UNFAIR FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 


Resolution No, 12—By Delegates James M. 
Duffy, Charles F. Jordan, Frank Duffy, 
Clarence Davis, National Brotherhood of Op- 
erative Potters. 


WHEREAS, Lower wages than those pre- 
vailing in the United States account for the 
principal competitive advantage enjoyed by 
foreign countries when they ship dutiable 
merchandise into our domestic market, and 


WHEREAS, These lower wage scales per- 
mit dutiable goods to be sold at lower prices 
in this country than our own producers can 
meet without reducing wages or curtailing 
employment, and 


WHEREAS, Competitive imported goods 
that derive their sales advantage from lower 
wages are as destructive of our own labor 
standards as were sweatshop operators in 
this country before the adoption of a na- 
tional minimum wage, and 


WHEREAS, Our labor organizations have 
no means of organizing the workers overseas 
in an effort to raise their standards and 
our minimum wage laws do not extend be- 
yond our own country, and 


WHEREAS, It is no more necessary that 
foreign exporters have a competitive advan- 
tage derived from low wages in order to sell 
in this market than it is for sweatshop op- 
erators to make a regular practice of grossly 
underselling fair employers in order to com- 
pete with them, and 


WHEREAS, A healthy import trade can 
be created upon a basis of fair competition 
and can, in fact, thus be expanded, just as 
the elimination of sweatshops in the do- 
mestic economy contributes to healthy eco- 
nomic expansion, and 
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WHEREAS, Limitations on imports need 
not be restrictive in order to create com- 
petitive parity but on the contrary, by creat- 
ing the basis of fair competition, would 
contribute to the grawth of trade in the 
international field no less than fair com- 
petition does in the domestic, and 


WHEREAS, Over 60% of the imports 
into this country are now and have long 
been free of duty because they represent 
goods in the production of which other 
countries enjoy a natural advantage of cli- 
mate, soil or resources and which are com- 
plementary to, rather than competitive with, 
the output of our own factories, and 


WHEREAS, The remaining 40% of com- 
petitive imporis, if unimpeded in any way, 
would leave our workers at the mercy of 
low-wage rivalry—a process that would have 
only one ultimate effect, namely, the im- 
poverishment of our labor forces, and 


WHEREAS, Many members of Unions af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor know from direct and bitter’ ex- 
perience the disastrous consequences of low- 
wage foreign competition which has not been 
properly offset by a rate of duty or other 
protective measure to insure its fairness, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, while fully recognizing the 
many economic benefits of a healthy foreign 
trade, declare its disapproval of such com- 
petitive imports as derive their competitive 
advantage from low wages prevailing abroad, 
unless this unfair advantage is appropriately 
offset or guarded against to insure com- 
petitive parity, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the undermining of 
labor standards through wage competition 
on an international scale cannot be ac- 
cepted as a legitimate form of economic 
improvement, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this 
body (a) that it is not necessary, as a 
condition of selling successfully in the United 
States, to offer goods at prices that sub- 
stantially undercut the market; (b) that 
the most healthy and voluminous trade can 
be built around fair competitive methods 
rather than seeking to base it upon price 
advantages that threaten loss of employment 
and reduction in wages, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor express its concern over fur- 
ther tariff reductions that will expose our 
workers to unfair competition from foreign 
wages and thus undermine the wage stand- 
ards built up in this country over the years. 


Referred to Committee on _ Resolutions. 


F. E. P. C. 


Resolution No. 13—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood 
ot Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has in past conventions endorsed leg- 
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islation for an FEPC and the National 
Council for a Permanent FEPC, represent- 
ing Negroes and whites, Catholics, Jews, 
Protestants, the A.F.of L. and C.LO. which 
is leading the fight for the elimination of 
discrimination in industrial rélations, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 69th : Convention 
assembled in Houston, Texas, September, 1950, 
go on record as reaffirming its endorsement 
and support of FEPC legislation and the 
National Council for a Permanent FEPC 
and cail upon its affiliated unions, central 
and state bodies, to back FEPC legislation 
with enforcement powers in the Congress on 
the grounds discrimination in employment 
relations are unjust, undemocratic and eco- 
nomically wasteful. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Resolution No. 14—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, President Truman’s Committee 
on Civil Rights Report involving lynching, 
mob violence, poll tax registration, discrim- 
ination for the exercise of the right of suf- 
frage and fair employment practice, repre- 
sent principles and action which A.F. of L. 
conventions have. endorsed and supported in 
the past because they are in accord with 
the ideals of sound trade unionism and the 
traditions of our great movement, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the 69th Convention 
assembled in Houston, Texas, September, 1950, 
go on record as endorsing and supporting 
President Truman’s Civil Rights Report and 
call upon its affiliated unions, central and 
state bodies, to support efforts to secure the 
enactment of the proposals of this Report 
into legislation since discrimination on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, national origin 
or ancestry constitutes the most powerful 
propaganda political weapon in the hands 
of Communist Russia whose commitment to 
cold and hot wars represent the gravest 
threat to democracy and civilization modern 
man has ever faced, and the victory of 
western democracies is only possible if the 
U.S.A. and other democracies repudiate white 
racial superiority or white supremacy as a 
principle of national policy and take a stand 
for complete racial equality. 





Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


AN AFRICAN FEDERATION 


Resolution No. 15—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Africa has and still is the 
victim of some of the worst and most hor- 
rible forms of colonialism, expressing itself 
in unspeakable oppression and _ exploitation 
of the land and labor of the African peoples, 
as well as denying to them the right of self- 


26 





determination under the pretext of their 


being backward, as though all of the self- 
governing peoples of the world were not 
at some time backward, and 

WHEREAS, The peoples of the great con- 
tinent of Africa, numbering some 200 mil- 
lions, more or less, are now in flames cry- 
ing out in unmistakable demands for liberty 
and independence and freedom from the in- 


sult of imperialism, which, since the _ be- 
ginning of the slave trade in the 7th Cen- 
tury A. D., has resulted in the loss to their 
land of over a hundred million souls through 
slave raids and the callous murder of slaves 
who resisted slave traders, and 
WHEREAS, Unless it is recognized that 


Western democracies 
Africa toward the 
self-determination and the U. N. 
and the great Western powers join hands 
to free Africa from her ancient bondage 
of rule by white powers, Africa will certainly 
be lost to democracy for Stalin and his 
Cominform are losing no time in seeking to 


later than the 
the march of 


it is 
think in 
goal of 


bring Africa into the Russian Communist 
orbit, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the 69th Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor assembled 


1950, go on 
and 
with 


September, 
development 
Federation, 


Texas, 
favor of the 
African 


in Hovston, 
record in 
establishment of an 


contre!’ of her foreign and domestic policies 
with U. N. cooperation and support. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


POINT-FOUR PROGRAM 
AND AFRICA 


Resolution No. 16—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood 
vf Sleeping Car Porters. 


President Truman’s Point-Four 
Program has the two-fold purpose of pro- 
viding technical and scientific aid to the 
undeveloped countries of the world and to 
increase the production of commodities and 
development of rich natural resources of 
Africa, Asia and the Islands of the Sea 
and promote the welfare of the native popu- 
lations, therefore, be it 


WHEREAS, 


RESOLVED, That the 69th Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, assembled 
in Houston, Texas, September, 1950, go on 
record as endorsing and _ supporting the 
Point-Four Program, but warn against plac- 
ing the emphasis upon the development of 
material resources and production for profits 
and call upon the United States govern- 
ment to stress the development of moral and 
human resources through giving recognition 
and support to the aspirations of the Afri- 
can peoples in various areas to the right of 
freedom and equality, self-determination, from 
the evil forces of oppression and exploitation 
typified by the Fascist Malan Government 
of the Union of South Africa, which robs 
the native Africans of their labor, life and 
land. 

Resolutions. 


Referred to Committee on 
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PROMULGATE OUR 
DEMOCRATIC CREED 


Resolution No. 17—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The Korean war is an un- 
mistakable and strong reaffirmation of the 
fact that a mortal conflict exists between 
world democracy and world communism in 
general and the United States of America 
and the United Soviet Socialistic Republic 
in particular, which appears destined to be- 
come more violent and threatening to world 


peace, and which may eventuate into a world 
atomic war, which according to the best 
scientific minds, will bring an end to our 
civilization as we know it today, and 


Korean conflict is 
represent an end of 
A. and_ U.S.S.R. 
where it will as- 
intensified cold 
world, with 
insurrections 


WHEREAS, If the 
localized, it will not 
warfare between the U. 
but will only be a stage 
sume a new form of an 
war among all peoples of the 
emphasis upon civil wars and 
in various world areas comparable to Korea, 
such as Iran, Indo-China, East-West Ger- 
many, Yugo-Slavia, Greece, India and Af- 
rica, therefore, be it 





69th Convention of 
of Labor, assembled 
1950, go on 


That the 
Federation 
Texas, September, 
record as calling upon the United States 
government in the interest of increasing the 
strength of the appeal of democracy to the 
peoples of the world, especially the world 
of color, to re-state our democratic creed 
so as to reflect a basic economic and 
ethnic content which will give assurance to 
the peoples of Africa and Asia that the 
U.S.A. represents a new deal for them in 
land reforms and recognition of their na- 
tionalistic aspirations and racial equality: 
this is necessary for the peoples of Asia and 
Africa and Europe and will increase the 
faith in the declarations of American de- 


RESOLVED, 
the American 
in Houston, 


mocracy, for the idea of political democ- 
racy upon which chief emphasis is placed 
by American leaders, while necessary and im 


portant, cannot alone meet the needs of the 
peoples of the world who are in poverty and 
want and under the oppression of colonialism. 
Resolutions. 


Referred to Committee on 


MINIMUM WAGE 


18—By 
Klenert, 
Philip Salem, 
Americ 


Anthony 
Whitmire, 
Textile 


Delegates 
Roy S. 
United 


Resolution No, 
Valente, Lloyd 
Louis Rubino, 
Workers of 





Labor Standards 
increase the 
hour to 7T5c 


WHEREAS, The Fair 
Act was recently revised to 
minimum wage from 40c an 
an hour, this increase was long overdue be- 
cause the 40c minimum had long _ since 
ceased to be a realistic minimum, however, 
political maneuvering and opposition, on the 
part of anti-labor Congressmen and sweat- 
shop employers, delayed the establishment of 
the 75c minimum, and 
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WHEREAS, During those years, in which 
the fight to increase the minimum wage to 
ibe was conducted, it, too, ceased to be a 
realistic minimum, the constantly rising cost 
of living has increased the minimum amount 
necessary to mainiain a standard of health 
and decency, and budgets designed to main- 
tain such a standard indicate that the 
minimum sum required is far greater than 
the present 75c an hour minimum under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 69th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
hereby goes on record in favor of $1.00 an 
hour minimum wage and urges Congress to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
raise the minimum from 75c to $1.00 an hour. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


EXPOSE STOCKHOLM PETITION 


Resolution No, 19—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The Stockholm Peace Offen- 
sive through the mass signing of petitions, 
while the mailed fist of Northern Korea, 
sponsored by Soviet Russia, was striking at 
the heart of South Korea, the only govern- 
ment recognized by the United Nations in 
Korea, must be branded as a colossal hoax 
and fraud perpetraied upon peoples, every- 
where, hungry for peace, and 


WHEREAS, The Stockholm Peace camou- 
flage stresses the banning of atomic bombs, 
which Russia probably does not now have 
in as large piles as the United States but 
is silent on aggression against peaceful 
countries like South Korea, and 








WHEREAS, Undoubtedly millions of well 
meaning but misguided people in the West- 
ern democracies, Asia and Africa have and 
still are signing the petitions, reports indi- 
eating that 50 township councils in Quebec, 
Canada, have signed them and the powerful 
National Union of Railwaymen of Great 
Britain adopted a similar resolution § virtu- 
ally unanimously, which shows that people 
will follow a phony peace rather than none 
at all because of the fear of war and hope 
for peace, therefore, be it 








RESOLVED, That the 69th Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor Assembled 
in Houston, Texas, September, 1950, go on 
record as advocating and proposing a peace 
petition crusade, sponsored by the American 
Federation of Labor, the C.J.O. and non- 
Communist civic, women’s, youth, business, 
educational, church, and even children, Re- 
publicans, Democratic and Socialist groups, 
which will constitute a positive mass educa- 
tional program for peace in which the “little 
man” can be enlisted to take an active part 
in backing the action of the U.S.A. and 
U.N. in sending armed forces into Korea to 
drive North Korea behind the 38th Paral- 
lel, as well as to support the fight of the 
Western democracies for peace all over the 
world and thereby take the ball for world 
peace out of the hands of Soviet Russia 
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which will be a powerful weapon in _ the 
cold war against Russian communism. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


CONVENTION CITY 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Resolution No. 20—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. 





WHEREAS, Colored delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor Convention, 
assembled in Houston, Texas, are not wel- 
come as guests along with other American 
Federation of Labor delegates in the hotels 
of Houston, in fact, they are not even wel- 
come to go in and out of the front doors 
of the hotels, which, of course, is a tragic 
travesty upon American democracy, an out- 
rage upon decency and an insult to common 
sense and the principles of sound trade 
unionism, and 


WHEREAS, The struggle of democracy 
with the dark forces of communism can only 
be strengthened by the challenge and fight 
to eliminate the poisonous practices of dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry, wherever they 
raise their ugly head, and since the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and its leaders are 
in the forefront of the fight for civil rights, 
realizing that the same enemies of civil 
rights and minorities are also the enemies 
of organized labor, therefore, be it 






RESOLVED, That this 69th Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor assembled 
in Houston, Texas, September, 1950, go on 
record as adopting the policy of refusing to 
hold its annual conventions in any city in 
which hotel accommodations are not available 
to all delegates to the conventions without 
regard to race, color, religion, national origin 
or ancestry, upon a basis of equality. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 21—By Delegates Anthony 
Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy S. Whitmire, 
Louis Rubino, Philip Salem, United Textile 
Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, Relatively full employment and 
high wage standards are dependent, funda- 
mentally, on a high level of general industrial 
activity in the nation because this means 
more and better customers among American 
workers for American products, including 
American textile products, and for the full 
development of such a high level of industrial 
activity and employment, it is essential that 
two-way international commerce be expanded, 
and 





£ 





WHEREAS, The reciprocal trade program is 
contributing to such trade expansion by re- 
ducing or removing unnecessary and artificial 
tariff and other trade barriers, both foreign 
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and American, and this is important because 
the U.S. economy needs imports: (1) tosupply 
necessary raw materials for U industries as 
well as goods for U.S. consumers; and (2) 
because toreign customers for U.S. products, 
ean get American dollars with which to pay 
tor those U.S. products only by selling their 
own goods and services in the U.S. market, 
and the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 
makes these sales easier, and 








WHEREAS, The reciprocal trade 
12 part of our general national 
political and economic cooperation with the 
democratic forces of the world to combat 
all torms of totalitarianism and all menaces 
to the peace and political and economic sta- 
bility of our democratic allies; the Marshall 
Plan, the North Atlantic Pact, the Point-Four 
Program, the Military Aid Program and the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program are al] 
part of this American foreign policy counter- 
attack against Soviet Communist imperialism 
and its menace to peace and freedom, and 


program 
policy of 








WHEREAS, during the 1920's, protective 
tariffs, which were at their highest point 
in the history of this nation, failed to pro- 
vide regular employment or high wages 
for American workers, and similarly, these 
high barriers did not make jobs or maintain 
wages for our workers back in the depression 
ays of the 1930’s; it has been American 
ney and know-how which have enabled 
American producers to compete in the world 
market against goods from foreign countries, 
when people in the world market can get 
the dollars to pay for American goods, but 
on the other hand, high tariffs have raised 
the living costs of American consumers, and 
this tends to reduce the ability of American 
workers to buy American goods, and 








WHEREAS, Tariff reductions under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program are 
made with care and moderation and only after 
exhaustive study by trade experts and after 
opportunity for interested persons to state 
their views, and in the 16 years, during 
which this program has been carried on, it 
has not brought about any flood of imports 
of any commodities; in 1949, for example, 
notwithstanding the various tariff reductions 
in different types of textiles under trade 
agreements since 1934, total U.S. imports 
ot textiles were ridiculously insignificant by 
comparison with the vast size of our do- 
mestic production, and in fact, since the 
development of the program, the American 
textile industry has grown very prosperous, 
jobs have been more steady and wages for 
textile workers have reached their highest 
levels in our history, therefore, be it 





RESOLVED, That the 69th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
gives its support to our government's Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Program and urges 
that it be pushed with vigor, unimpeded by 
partisan political obstacles and the sordid 
pressure of special interests. 

Resolutions. 


Referred to Committee on 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Resolution Neo. 22—By Delegate Frank H 
Ranney, Federated Trades Council, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


WHEREAS, The critical state of world af- 
fairs and the threat of future conflict re- 
quires the United States to consider carefuliy 
every factor entering into the national security 
and to strengthen our means of national de- 
fense by immediate development of all national 
resources and facilities which may contribute 
to the economic strength and the military po- 
tential of these United States, and 





WHEREAS, The present and future security 
of the nation demands intelligent utilization 
of all resources; the American way of life is 
confronted by the gravest challenge in its 
history, and we cannot meet that challenge 
adequately unless we fully employ our human 
and natural resources, and 








WHEREAS, Every President of the United 
States since Woodrow Wilson and many of our 
great military leaders have declared that the 
development of the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project will enhance the national se- 
curity and will increase our military potential 
and 


WHEREAS, Shortly after the close of World 
War II, the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated that 
in the event of a national emergency, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Project would 
provide: (a) shipbuilding and ship repair facili- 
ties, located in a relatively secure area, capable 
of expansion and of conversion for handling 
deep-sea vessels, which could be used to supple- 
ment coastal shipyards; (b) an additional line 
of communication, navigable by ocean _ ship- 
ping, which could, by diversion of some cargo 
for overseas destinations, ease the strain dur- 
ing wartime on rail transportation and port 
facilities of the East and Gulf coasts, and 
this seaway could also serve as a_ reserve 
route to be used in the event of interruption 
of other routes by enemy action; (c) a large 
source of cheap, dependable power, which 
ean be generated without the use of coal or 
other critical combustibles and without use 
of crowded rail or highway  transnortation 
facilities; this power would be available in 
an area which, during World War II, was 
a power-deficit area, and 








WHEREAS, The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
further declared that this project ‘‘would 
have distinct military advantages and would 
materially increase the industrial and trans- 


portation potential of the United States,’’ and 


WHEREAS, The 
Lawrence Waterway for 
power will provide great 


development of the St 
navigation and 
quantities of low- 


cost hydro-electric power; will extend direct 
ocean transportation to the entire Great 
Lakes area; will permit midwestern indus- 


tries to import essential raw materials at 
low cost and to stock pile critical materials: 
will aid the Midwest in expanding foreign 
trade and in tapping new markets overseas 
for American goods; and will increase the 


economic strength and _ prosperity of the 
Great Lakes region and the entire nation 
and 
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WHEREAS, World War II demonstrated 
the value and the necessity of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway for the national defense and 
the military security of our country, as it 
will provide a vast land-locked basin for 
national defense industry, for construction 
of naval and merchant vessels, and for stra- 
tegic stock pilin: and it is beyond debate 
that the agricultural and industrial resources 
of the Great Lakes area would have been 
much more effectively employed and World 
War II appreciably shortened in time had 
the St. Lawrence Seaway been available to 
the allied powers for use during the conflict, 





anc 


WHEREAS, Based upon long study of the 
seaway and its implications, we are convinced 
that untold thousands of new jobs will be 
created in lake ports and throughout the 
middlewest when the seaway is completed, 
due to expanded shipping operations, ship- 
building, and the many related aspects of 
foreign trade; the large volume of commerce 
which will move through Great Lakes ports 
will mean added business for railroads, truck 
lines, stevedores, warehouse laborers, brokers, 
banks, and all of the other forms of enter- 
prise associated with maritime activity, and 
entirely aside from its local effect on a 
healthy labor market, the seaway will mean 
new foreign trade opportunities for mid- 
western industry and new markets for mid- 
western farms, and these fundamentals trans- 
late into healthy economic conditions for farm 
and factory, and this is of vast significance 
to American Labor, and 


WHEREAS, These expressions represent not 
only the considered judgment of this organi- 
zation but similar views have been certified 
to the Congress by every President since 
Woodrow Wilson, by responsible departments 
of government, by many of our most able 
industrial leaders, by the collective voice 
of 2u states surrounding the Great 
Lakes, and by the most eminent military 
and naval authorities of the nation, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Sixty-Ninth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in Houston, Texas, go on 
record for and actively support legislation 
that will bring about the immediate con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


L. L, P. E. FUNDS 


Resolution No, 23—By Delegate Elmer F. 
McIntire, Idaho State Federation of Labor 


WHEREAS, The 80th Congress enacted a 
bill that would completely destroy labor if 
fully administrated, known as the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor in its 65th annual Convention founded 
the Labor Leacue for Political Education 
through voluntary contributions to be used 
to carry out the philosophy of Samuel Gom- 
pers to aid our friends and defeat our 
enemies, and 


WHEREAS, The contributions have not been 
sufficient to amply carry on the work 
throughout the United States, and 


WHEREAS, The State of Oregon and like- 
wise the State of Washington has created a 
5 and 10 dollar club to raise additional funds 
to carry out the legislative work for those 
two states, and 


WHEREAS, The intent of the LLPE was to 
raise money to support and defend natioral 
legislation because the Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
hibited the use of funds from local treasuries 
for national political purpose, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
f Labor Convention, while in session, o 
on record creating a voluntary $10.00 ciub 
(contributions by all American Federation of 
Labor paid officials and others), on the na- 
tional basis and that the funds contributed 
will be relayed to Joseph Keenan's office 
to carry on the work as originally intended 
by the LLPE and the national office of the 
LLPE will use the same button as now used, 
but will identify it by having a color like- 
ness to the letters on the button circling 
the edge of the entire button. 





Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 24—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert L. Ennis, Minnie Anderson, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, The forces of extreme wealth, 
spearheaded by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, have by their vicious and 
virulent campaign of vilification against or- 
ganized labor created a monstrous libel on 
our traditionally democratic labor movement, 
and 


WHEREAS, This campaign of attack 
against our movement is prosecuted through 
the medium of the radio, the controlled press, 
controlled periodicals and other avenues and 
instruments operated by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and 








WHEREAS, The control of public opinion 
in our country is in the hands of an un- 
scrupulous group of talented and efficient 
propagandists, and 


WHEREAS, These people are in the em- 
ploy of the most economically powerful and 
politically entrenched confederation of greed 
ever formed for so vile and reprehensible a 
purpose, and 


WHEREAS, The effectiveness of this cam- 
paign to remove organized labor from _ the 
economie scheme of things is clearly dem- 
onstrated by the increasing number of anti- 
labor members of our National Congress 
who are working wholeheartedly for the 
interest of Big Business and not for their 
constituents who send them to our national 
capital, and 


WHEREAS, To offset the distorted picture 
of labor-management controversy built up 
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becomes a duty 
upon organized 


in the public mind, it now 
ot public service, incumbent 
labor, therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That this convention does 
recommend that the American Federation of 
Labor, tnrough its many powerful national 
and international brotherhoods and their thou- 
sands of affiliated local unions, serioysly con- 
sider the necessity of launching a combined 


and intensive national educational campaign 
and a public relations activity program in 
order that it may give labor’s side of the 


story to a fair-minded but ill-informed public. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


UNIFORM REGULATION FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Paul C. 
Labor. 


Resolution No. 25—By Delegate 
Sparks, Texas State Federation of 


WHEREAS, The social and economic prob- 
lems of our nation makes our Federal-State 
Employment Security and Unemployment In- 





surance Program an _ indispensable govern- 
ment function, and 
WHEREAS, Many. substantial defects and 
inequalities exist in our present system that 
require immediate correction, and 
WHEREAS, Some of the corrections mcst 


essential to an improved and_ satisfactory 


program are for a broader coverage, a more 
adequate weekly benefit amount, a more lib- 
eral duration of benefits, more prompt pay- 


ments of benefits when the worker is out of 
a job, improved disqualification provisions 
designed to protect the worker as well as 
the employer, improvement in the present 
system of tax contributions which now en- 
courages the states to compete with each 
other in establishing low contribution rates, 
and the establishment of uniformity of the 
system among the different states, and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor in general 
has advocated the establishment of a single 
national system of employment insurance, 
while the general trend has been, and still 
is, toward a decentralized plan in order to 
speed up as much as possible the payment 
of benefits and the handling of appeals, and 


WHEREAS, Very little progress has been 
made by labor in improving the program, 
either through federal or state legislation, 


because of the lack of coordinated effort 
by labor toward the same objective, and 


WHEREAS, Many of the states, including 
Texas, are committed through statute to 
comply with federal laws covering the pro- 
gram, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention go on 
record favoring the direction of our efforts 
towards amending the federal statutes to 
establish uniform regulations and _ proper 


minimum standards to which all states must 
comply. 
Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 








FARM SUBSIDIES 


26—By Delegate 
State Federation of 


Robert P. 
Labor. 


Resolution No. 
Seott, Michigan 

WHEREAS, The labor field is generally 
covered with organized labor, who pay the 
greater portion of the subsidy money now 
paid the farmers on their crops to maintain 
a price to compensate them well for their 
labor and investment, and 


WHEREAS, The worker has nothing to sell 


cr be subsidized for except his labor, and 
the subsidized farmer competes in the open 
market in many instances when his farm 
work is done, to the extent of offering his 
lab r at a much lower standard of wages 
than could possibly be offered by organized 
labor, who have only labor to sell, thereby 
creating a lower standard of living and 


place a hardship on the workers in the non- 
farm field, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor exert its powers to have the above 
injustice corrected through the proper chan- 
nels of the American Federation of Labor, 
through its agencies in Washington, D. C. 
Resolutions. 


Referred to Committee on 


REPEAL OF CABARET TAX 


27—By Delegate Robert P. 
State Federation of Labor. 


Resolution No. 
Scott, Michigan 

WHEREAS, The 20 per cent cabaret tax 
is causing growing unemployment in our 
industry at a time when increasing signs 
of economic distress are appearing throughout 
the country, ana 


WHEREAS, This tax was imposed as a 
war-time measure to help defray war costs, 
with the pledge to the people that it and 
all other admissions taxes would be repealed 
speedily after the war, and 


WHEREAS, These taxes not only cause 
unemployment among culinary trades, but for 


musicians, theatrical workers and _ others, 
therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That this convention go on 


recurd for the repeal of the 20 per cent 


cabaret tax. 
on Resolutions. 


Referred to Committee 


DISPLACED PERSONS 


Resolution No. 28—By Delegate William E. 


Quigley, Central Labor Cvuncil, Renton, 
Washington. 
WHEREAS, Public Law No. 774 approved 


202,000 displaced per- 
States exclusive of 


June 25, 1948, allowed 
sons to enter the United 


regular immigration quotas in the next two 
years, and 
WHEREAS, The Displaced Persons Act has 


been amended to allow 339,000 persons to 
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enter the United States exclusive of regular 
quotas before June 30, 1951, and 


WHEREAS, These persons under the Act 
must be sponsored by someone in this coun- 
try and have places and jobs to go to before 
entering this country, and 


WHEREAS, The unemployment situation 
in our own country is and has been on a 
steady increase; unemployment rose from 


939,000 in December, 1948, to nearly 2,500,000 
in December, 1949, and 


WHEREAS, There is no relief in sight for 
this situation, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor go on record as opposing any 
further additions to the regular quotas of 
immigrants entering these United States untli 
our own unemployment situation is fully taken 
eare of 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Resolution No. 29—By Delegate W. J. Bas 
sett, Central Labor Council, Los Angeles, 
California. 


WHEREAS, A bill which provides for the 
proposed Central Arizona Project, is now 
before Congress, and 


WHEREAS, The Central Arizona Project, 
under the guise of reclamation is designed 
to provide irrigation at exorbitant cost for 
a relatively small acreage of land to grow 
common field crops, and 


WHEREAS, Data supplied by Secretary of 
the Interior, Oscar L. Chapman, reveals that 
the Arizona Project will cost American tax- 
payers $2,075,729,000 for interest alone, and 


WHEREAS, To supply irrigation through 
the Central Arizona Project would require 
1,500,000,000 kilowatt hours of hydro-electric 
power annually to lift irrigation water to a 
height of 1000 feet and carry it over 300 
miles in an expensive canal, and 


WHEREAS, Construction cost for irriga- 
tion features alone is estimated to be over 
$1,800 an acre, and 


WHEREAS, The field crops anticipated 
through irrigation provided by the Central 
Arizona Project are the same crops which 
are now in surplus and are being subsidized 
by the United States Government, and 


WHEREAS, The exorbitant cost of con- 
struction and operation of the Central Ari- 
zona Project will not add to the national 
welfare, but will create additional taxes 
through an increase in surplus crops which 
much be subsidized by the United States 
Government, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 69th Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor convening 
on the 18th of September, 1950, in Houston 
Texas, instruct the officers to oppose the 
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adoption of this legislation which would 
creaie an unjustifiable heavy tax burden for 
a project that will not enhance the nation’s 
economy. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


LABOR REPRESENTATION 
IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Resolution No. 30—By Delegates David Du- 
binsky, Luigi Antonini, israel Feinberg, 
Charles S. Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, Mor- 
ris Bialis, Harry Greenberg, Samuel! Otto, In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, Our nation’s foreign policy is 
of the greatest concern to the people as a 
whole and to labor in particular, and 


WHEREAS, In recent years organized labor 
in America has vastly expanded its interest 
in foreign relations and has made valuable 
contributions to the development of our na- 
tion’s foreign policy, and 


WHEREAS, the international democratic 
labor movement has become a major factor 
in the relations between peoples and in the 
promotion of world-wide reconstruction, de- 
mocracy, and world peace, and 


WHEREAS, American labor has greatly 
intensified its interest and participation in 
the international labor movement and is now 
a most vital factor in its deliberations and 
decisions, and 


WHEREAS, Especially because Communist 
Russia—the most dangerous totalitarian op- 
ponent of democracy and imperialist aggres- 
sor—poses as a champion of world labor, 
is it urgent to have free labor participate 
most actively in the formulation of and _ re- 
sponsibility for American foreign policy, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor strongly urges 
that our government accord adequate labor 
representation in the moulding and execut- 
ing of our nation’s democratic foreign policy 
through the appointment of a prominent 
trade unionist as Assistant Secretary of State 
for world labor affairs and a leading labor 
spokesman as a full member of the United 
States Delegation to the United Nations. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


A. F. L. SCHOOL FOR 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Resolution No. 31—By Delegates David Du- 
binsky, Luigi Antonini, Israel Feinberg, 
Charies S. Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, Mor- 
ris Bialis, Harry Greenberg, Samuel Otto, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. 


WHEREAS, Recent years have witnessed 
a great growth of interest on the part of 
the American Federation of Labor in inter- 
national labor affairs and foreign relations, 


and 
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WHEREAS, This growing interest has been 
translated into practical action by the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor through its increas- 
ing contributions towards the development of 


a vigorous democratic foreign policy by our 
nation and through its greatly expanded par- 
ticipation in the international free trade 


union movement, and 


WHEREAS, In the present grave interna- 
tional crisis our country and our labor move- 


ment will be confronted by many new and 
heavy responsibilities growing out of their 
enhanced influence and new world role, and 

WHEREAS, The security of the American 
people, the peace of the world, and the fu- 
ture of freedom depend in great measure on 
the ability of the United States and our free 


labor movement to meet these responsibilties, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor recommend to 
the Executive Council to consider the idea 
of establishing a labor training school for 
international affairs which shall prepare and 
equip the spokesmen and representatives of 
labor to meet these new tasks and which 
shall enable the trade union movement to 
fulfill with increasing effectiveness its his- 
toric mission in the critical days before us. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


MIGRANT WORKERS 


Resolution No. 32—By Delegate Robert P. 
Scott, Michigan State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The best authorities agree there 
are some two million people existing as 
migrant workers, and 


WHEREAS, These workers are denied most 
of the protections of other workers and their 
families, a decent wage, schools, medical serv- 
ice, decent housing, workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment compensation, etc., and 


WHEREAS, This problem is increasing each 
year, therefore, be i 
RESOLVED, The American Federation of 


Labor in convention assembled, instruct the 
incoming officers to use every effort to have 





Secretary of Labor Tobin revive the Inter- 
agency Committee on Migrant Labor, and 
further he 

RESOLVED, The American Federation of 
Labor registers its protest against these de- 
plorable conditions by endorsing the Report 
of the National Inter-agency Committee, to- 


gether with the Model Federal and State Bills 
included in the report of this Committee. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


COUNCIL OF FEDERAL 
LABOR UNION 





Resolution No. 33—By Delegate Robert P. 
Scott, Michigan State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The federal labor 
jiatea with the American Federation 


unions affil- 
of Labor 
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under its constitution, an 
form a national organization 
and 


are not afforded 
opportunity to 
of any kind, 


WHEREAS, The federal labor unions affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor 
have performed an _ outstanding service to 
that organization by providing industrial type 
organization to thousands of workers who 
might not otherwise be members of organized 


labor or who might be members of the dual 
(CIO) organization, and 

WHEREAS, By providing industrial type 
organization to these thousands of workers 


loyal members of 
Labor, and 


enrolled as 
Federation of 


have been 
American 


they 
the 


WHEREAS, It is only 
and untiring efforts of local leadership of 
the federal labor unions that the workers 
organized into federal labor unions have re- 
mained loyal to the American Federation of 
Labor, and 


through the diligent 


WHEREAS, The burden 
workers as loyal members of the American 
Federation of Labor, in view of the restric- 
tions placed upon the federal labor unions as 
far as the formation of a national organiza- 


of keeping these 


tion of federal labor unions is concerned, and 
in view of the discrimination against the 
federal labor unions as far as representation 
and the introduction of resolutions to the 
national convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is concerned has proven tre- 
mendous and poses some very complex prob- 
lems, and 

WHEREAS, The workers organized into 
federal labor unions pay almost one-half of 
the operating costs of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and 

WHEREAS, The time has come for the 
American Federation of Labor to recognize 
the permanence that has been achieved by 
the federal type organization within the 


American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The permanence achieved by 
the federal type organization has posed many 
complex problems that could be better handled 
by the establishment of a permanent nation- 
al organization of federal labor unions with- 
in the American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The establishment of such a na- 


tional organization of federal labor unions 
would lead to better coordination and execu- 
ticn of the affiliates of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The establishment of a national 
organization of federal labor unions would 
pro ‘ide means whereby this organization 
could achieve a greater degree of coordina- 
tion and unity of purpose and action which 
would allow them to offer better service to 
their membership, thereby establishing and 
maintaining the prestige of the American 
Federation of Labor in the field of industrial 
type organization, therefore, be it 


. . 
RESOLVED, That this convention go on 

record favoring the establishment of councils 

or departments of federal labor unions within 

the American Federation of Labor. 

on Resolutions. 


Referred to Committee 
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EMERGENCY POLICIES 


Resolution No. 34—By Delegates Alex Rose, 
Mar Lewis, William Harding, Hershko- 
witz, A. Mendelowitz, United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers Internatéonal Union. 









WHEREAS, Living costs have risen sharply 
since vune 25, and in the case of certain 
food: prices are now two and three times as 
high as they were when World War II price 
contrcls went into effect, and 





WHEREAS, Wages during this period have 


remained stationary, due to agreemenis which 
were entered into between employers and 
unions prior to the present emergency and 
whe i runaway prices could not have been 


anticipated, and 


WHEREAS, The net effect of increased 
living costs while wages remain stationary is 
to reduce the living standards of the Ameri- 
can workers whose real wages decline as liv- 
ing costs mount, ana 


WHEREAS, Increases in sation resulting 
from the war and the enlarged rearmament 
program, which it is expected will be re- 
flected in an increase in the withholding taxes, 
will further restrict the buying power of the 
workers and cause a further deterioration of 
thei: living standards, and 





WHEREAS, The nation’s low-income groups 
were losing ground, even before the present 
national emergency, in their fight to make 
ends meet, while the profits of American 
corporations continued to grow to a_ point 
where a disproportionate share of the national 
income went to business, and 


WHEREAS, This situation, fraught with 
great danger to the American economy, is be- 
coming worse as_ profiteering grows more 
rampant and American corporations, taking 
advantage of the people who will have to 
bear the brunt of the battle for the preserva- 
tion of democracy, are piling up the lushest 
profits in history, and 





WHEREAS, The living standards of the 
American workers can be preserved, the 
dangers of an unbalanced economy avoided, 
and the costs of the military obligations we 
have assumed met if prompt and _ drastic 
measures are taken to curb profiteering, tax 
profits, and imnose such controls as_ will 
assure the American people that the burdens 
involved in meeting our obligations to our- 
sel-es and the free world will be shared 
equally by all classes of our population, 
thereiore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled recommends 
an? urges the adontion of the following 
measures as part of a comprehensive pro- 
gram to meet the crisis created by the present 
national emergency: 


l. Since profit levels are so high generally 
that most corporations can absorb wage in- 
creases without increasing the prices of their 
products, no controls on wages should be 
imposed unless and until (a) wares are per- 
mitted to rise to a point that will enable the 





workers to maintain pre-invasion parity, and 
(b) adequate provision is made to enable 
workers in industires that have been excep- 
tionally prosperous to secure such additional 
increases as may be necessary not only to 
maintain their preinvasion parity but to se- 
cure such improvements in their economic 
conditions as may be possible in those indus- 
tries ; 

2. Stand-by authority for the President to 
impose price control and _ rationir if and 
when needed, with power to roll prices back 
to June 25, 1950, if necessary ; 








3. The inclusion of representatives of labor. 
to b: recommended by the labor organizations 
themselves, on all boards and agencies charged 
with the responsibility of imposing or en- 
forcing controls ; 





4. Restoration of the excess profits, gift 
estate, corporate, and individual tax which 
were repealed or reduced by the 79th and 
80th Congresses. Excess profits tax 
tion shall cover war profits already 
making so that the profits extorted from the 
pubhe since June 25 through wholly unjusti- 
fied rises in the prices of necessities shall 
be returned to the government and the in- 
ecentive for speculative price increases re- 


mov dd; 








5. Reversal of the recent cut-back on public 
housing to the extent that may be necessary 
to insure a continuation of the low-rent hous- 
ing program; such controls and cut-backs as 
may be necessary for the benefit of our mili- 
tary program shall be made applicable only 
to the building of luxury housing, to which 
the recent cut-backs do not apply. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


SOUTHERN ORGANIZATIO 
CAMPAIGN 


Resolution No. 35—By Delegates Alex Rose, 
Marx Lewis, William Harding, S. Hershko- 
witz A. Mendelowitz, United Hatters, Cap 
and Milhnery Workers International Union. 





WHEREAS, The unionization  f industries 
located in the South, where many employers 
seeking to evade union standards in the North 
and other parts of the country have established 
themselves, is essential not only for the work- 
ers in the South, whose incomes generally 
are considerably below the average for the 
nation as a whole, but also to the workers 
in the rest of the country whose standards 
are endangered by competition based on _ the 
exploitation of labor, and 





WHEREAS, The unionization of the South 
ern industries will not only improve the 
standard of living of millions of workers 
located in the South, benefit the nation as a 
whole by adding substantially to the purct 
ing power which is essential to the pros- 
perity of our country and the maintenance 
of a balanced economy, and preserve the 
standards and earnings of the workers in the 
rest of the country, but it will also serve to 
weaken the forces of reaction everywhere 
since the South today constitutes the strong- 
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est citadel of reaction in our nation, there- 


fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor call a conference of the officers and 
representatives of national and international 
unions having jurisdiction over industries that 
are loca.ed in the South and that require 
unionization for the purpose of devising ways 
and means of coordinating their organization 
activities in the South and giving impetus to 
the drive to extend the benefits of unioniza- 
tion to Southern workers and Southern com- 
munities, 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


APPRECIATION TO PRESIDENT 

GREEN AND THE EXECUTIVE 

COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Resolution No. 36—By Delegates Alex Rose, 
Marx Lewis, William Harding, S. Hershko- 
witz, A. Mendelowitz, United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International Union. 


WHEREAS, The delegation of a fraternal 
delegate of the American Federation of Labor 
to the British Trades Union Congress is a 
great honor not only to the individual who 
is named to represent it, but also to the 
organization from whose ranks and _ leader- 
ship the individual is chosen, and 


WHERAS, The honor of representing the 
American Federation of Labor at the British 


Trades Union Congress this year was con- 
ferred by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and_ the 


Executive Council upon Alex Rose, the newly- 
elected President of the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International Union, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled that it go 
on record as expressing appreciation to Presi- 
dent Green and the Executive Council for the 
honor that was thus conferred on Alex Rose 
and the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union. 

Referred to 


Committee on Resolutions. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Resolution No. 37—By Delegates Arnold 
S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, Edward 
Doan, American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes, 

WHEREAS, good 


There is need for all 


Americans to give consistent attention to 
problems of civil rights and discrimination, 
and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has done an _ outstanding piece of 
work in defending and securing recognition 
of civil rights and has worked consistently 
and valiantly to overcome discrimination and 
segregation, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor could do a more consistent and effec- 
tive job in this area if someone were employed 
for this special task than has been done to 
date in spite of the value of the work sv 
far accomplished, and 


WHEREAS, The very designation of some- 
one to work in this field of discrimination 
would in itself constitute helpful public notice 
of our concern with this problem, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That this Sixty-ninth conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
meeting in Houston, Texas, recommends to 
the Executive Council early consideration of 
the establishment of a new, regular head- 
quarters department to work in the field of 
eivil rights and discrimination. 

Resolutions. 


Referred to Committee on 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE ACT 


Resolution No. 38—By 
Federation of Labor. 


Washington State 


WHEREAS, In the event of a _ reduction 
in force of a federal agency, no veteran may 
be separated while there is a non-veteran 
on the rolls, and 


WHEREAS, It is conceivable that under 
the terms of this law, an employe who has 
given many years of valuable and faithful 
service to his government could be displaced 
by a veteran with very little service, and 

WHEREAS, This is a grave injustice and 
a menace to the security of hundreds of 
faithful and loyal employes who, because 
of their age, family conditions or physical 
handicap have been unable to serve in their 
nation’s armed forces, and 





WHEREAS, The recent curtailment order 
issued by the Postmaster General again brings 
into focus the need for legislation to pro- 
tect carrier employes, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, go 
on record as favoring an early enactment 
of legislation to correct this situation, and 
give the veteran super-seniority only to the 
extent that his seniority is similar to that 
of a non-veteran whom he is to displace. 


American Federa- 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Resolution No. 39—By Delegate C. J. Hag- 
gerty, California State Federation of Labor 


WHEREAS, Senate Bill 75, which provides 
for the proposed Central Arizona Project, is 
now before Congress, and 


WHEREAS, The Central Arizona Project. 
under the guise of reclamation, is designed 
to provide irrigation at exorbitant cost for 
a relatively small acreage of land to grow 
common field crops, and 
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WHEREAS, Data supplied by Secretary of 
the Interior, Oscar L. Chapman, reveals 
that tne Arizona Project will cost American 
taxpayers $2,0.5,729,000, including construc- 
tion and interest, and 


WHEREAS, To supply irrigation through 
the Central Arizona Project would require 
1,500,000,000 kilowatt hours of hydro-electric 
power annually to lift irrigation water to 
a height of 1000 feet and carry it over 300 
miles in an expensive canal, and 


WHEREAS, Construction cost for irriga- 
tion features alone is estimated to be over 
$1,800 an acre, and 


WHEREAS, The field crops anticipated 
through irrigation provided by the Central 
Arizona Project are the same crops which 
are now in surplus and are being subsidized 
by the United States Government, and 


WHEREAS, The exorbitant cost of con- 
struction and operation of the Central Ari- 
zona Project will not add to the national 
welfare, but will create additional taxes 
through an increase in surplus crops which 
must be subsidized by the United States Gov- 
ernment, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 69th Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, convening 
on the 18th of September, 1950, in Houston, 
Texas, instruct the officers to oppose the 
adoption of Senate Bill 75 which would cre- 
ate an unjustifiable heavy tax burden for a 
pzwect that will not enhance the nation’s 
economy. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


REQUEST MEXICAN GOVERN- 
MENT TO WITHDRAW 
PROHIBITION AGAINST 
NORTH AMERICAN ACTORS 


Resolution No. 40—By Delegate C. J. Hag- 
gerty, California State Federation of Labor. 


WHE”EAS, The Mexican Government has 
heretofore adopted and put into effect a 
legal enactment prohibiting the employment 
in Mexico of actors and entertainers who 
are not Mexican citizens, and 


WHEREAS, The Mexican Government has 
seen fit to invoke and enforce, and is pres- 
ently enforcing, said enactment with the re- 
sult that numerous entertainers in Mexico 
who are American citizens have been and 
are suffering serious and immediate eco- 
nomic and financial loss and detriment, and 


WHEREAS, Numerous persons who are 
citizens of Mexico have been and are enter- 
taining within the United States of America, 
and have been and are permitted to so en- 
tertain for their gain and profit, and 


WHEREAS, The actions of the Mexican 
Government as hereinabove set forth are 
deemed wholly discriminatory against citi- 


zens of the United States; and it is deemed 
to be advisable and equi.able that the r.guats 
of performers of both American and Mexi- 
ean citizenship should be reciprocal, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 69th Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor in- 
struct the officers to request the Government 
of the United States to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Government of Mexico the neces- 
sity for compleie reciprocity and equality 
in the treatment of artists of both countries, 
and that the United States Government re- 
quest the Government of Mexico to with- 
draw its prohibition against North Ameri- 
can actors, and that in the event the Mexi- 
can Government continues its discrimina- 
tion against North American actors, then 
the United States Government shall pro- 
hibit performers and entertainers of Mexi- 
can citizenship from working for gain or 
profit within the United States. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


STATE FEDERATIONS 


Resolution No. 41—By West Virginia 
State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Now, as never before labor 
leaders write and talk solidarity, and we 
shoule be together and present a_ united 
front, but nothing seems to materialize, and 


WHEREAS, National and _ international 
unions through their officers and conven- 
tions consider questions of business in con- 
nection with their trade, craft, or own af- 
a such as raising dues and assessments, 
anc 


WHEREAS, This question of a_ united 
front is most important and vital to all in 
the labor movement, and 


WHEREAS, One of the most important 
links in this organization of the American 
Federation of Labor are the state federa- 
tions, and 


WHEREAS, The state federations do not 
receive the union coopera.ion from many 
lodges and locals in the States, regardless 
of them being asked to do so by their 
national and international officers, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we call upon the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to ask the national 
and _ international unions to assess. their 
membership an additional five (5c) cents 
per member per month, paying same to the 
American Federation of Labor, and _ the 
American Federation of Labor, in turn, pay 
the pro rata to each state federation ac- 
cording to the membership therein; this will 
bring about full cooperation and supply to 
many of these starved state federations a 
working capital to do the things that needs 
to be done for the good of the labor move- 
ment 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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HOUSING 


Resolution No. 42-—By Delegate William 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The people of the United States 
of America, represented in the Congress, 
have declared it the policy of the United 
States of America ‘“‘that the general welfare 
and security of the nation and the health 
and living standards of its people require 
the elimination of substandard and _ other 
inadequate housing through clearance of 
slums and blighted areas, and the _ realiza- 
tion as soon as feasible of the goal of a 
decent home and a suitable environment for 
every American family . . .", and 


WHEREAS, To effectuate that policy the 
Congress has provided Federal financial as- 
sistance to communities of this and other 
states desiring it through provisions of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, to provide low-rent housing for 
low income families obliged to live in slum 
and substandard housing conditions be 
they cannot afford decent housing pri 
produced, and 








WHEREAS, The people of the state of 
Wisconsin have declared the necessity to 
provide decent, safe and sanitary housing 
for families of low income as a protection to 
the health, safety, morals and welfare of 
the people of the state as well as such fam- 
ilies of low income, and have created local 
Housing Authorities for such purpose, and 


WHEREAS, Without increase of local taxes, 
there can be provided decent, safe and sani- 
tary housing to relieve the shortage of such 
housing for families of low income, with 
veterans among such families receiving pref- 


erence for such housing, and with admit- 
tance permitted of families of servicemen 
and families of veterans receiving public 


assistance, and 


National Association of 
aided and abetted by 
of Home Builders 


WHEREAS, The 
Real Estate Board 
the National Association 
and the United States Savings and Loan 
League, and many local splinter organi- 
ions sponsored by them, are endeavoring 
to destroy the low-rent housing program 
for families of low income by propaganda 
methods made notorious by Communist; Fas- 
cist and. Nazi organizations in the use of 
half-truths, distortions of fact, spurious 
claims and outright deceit and falsehood, 
and the subversion of processes of our free 
democratic form of government to confuse 
and divide the people to defeat their ;¢ 
for the general welfare, therefore, be it 








LE 








RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled at Hous- 
tori, Texas, condemn the National Associ- 
ation of Real Estate Boards, the National 
Association of Home Builders, the United 
States Savings and Loan League and their 
participating affiliates and assoeiated  or- 
gan‘zations for the unprincipled and un- 
democratic methods used by them to.  de- 
feat the humanitarian housing program of 
the people and for weakening and under- 
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democratic 
methods of 


processes of free 
their scurrilous 
further 


mining the 
government by 
attack, and be it 


RESOLVED, That 
with the American Federation of Labor is 
hereby requested to actively aid and_ sup- 
port the public low-rent housing program for 
low income families in their respective lo- 
calities by educating their members’ and 
joining with other labor, civic, religious, 
women’s, veterans’ and _ similar organiza- 
tions to combat the destructive tactics of 
the organizations opposing the program and 
to provide the public with the truth and 
factual information to offset the untruths 
and misstatements of fact spread by the 


every local affiliated 





organizations herein condemned, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be authorized and directed 





they deem necessary 
with other labor, fra 
organizations to 


to take such steps as 
and desirable to join 
ternal, civic and _ religious 
conduct programs and campaigns in support 
of the public low-rent housing program, 
and that they give the widest publicity by 
all means available to this resolution to 
support the program of public low-rent hous- 








ing, slum clearance, and veterans’ housing 
project. 
Referred to Committee on Building Trades 


LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 


Resolution No. 43—By Delegate William 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 

Housing Act of 146 


810,000 units for 
public hous- 


WHEREAS, The 
authorized a program of 
low-income families in low-rent 
ing projects, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor was in the forefront of the successful 
fight for the enactment of the large-scale 
low-rent public housing program, recogniz- 
ing it as the only way of providing decent 
homes for the millions of families now living 
in slums and hovels unfit for human _ habi- 
tation, and 





WHEREAS, The real estate interests which 
lost the fight to defeat public housing on 
the federal level have shifted their attack 
to local communities all over the country 
where they have tried to block the public 
housing program by demanding local refer- 
endums and by resorting to misrepresen- 


tation and by using every smear tactic 
possible, and 
WHEREAS, Although these attempts. by 


selfish interests to thwart the will of Con 
gress and of the American people have 
been largely unsuccessful, nevertheless, the 
utmost alertness is required in each com- 
munity to prevent the defeat of this vitally 
needed program, therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 


assembled at 
reaffirm- 


convention 
record as 


Labor in 
Texas, go on 


tion of 
Houston, 
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ing its complete support of the low-rent 
public housing program, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we hereby urge each and 
every member and affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor to give every support 
possible to the carrying out of the low-rent 
public housing program in each community 
in order that hundreds of thousands of low- 
income families may be moved as soon as 
possible gut of unhealthful slums into de- 
cent homes in public housing projects. 


Referred to Committee on Building Trades. 


UNION LABEL 


Resolution No. 44—By Delegate Paul C. 
Sparks, Texas State Federation of Labor. 





WHEREAS, For the last several years it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to procure 
clothing that bears the union label, and 


WHEREAS, It appears that no definite ac- 
tion is being taken in our various com- 
munities to make a concentrated and_ sus- 
tained drive to make our merchants “Label 
Conscious,” therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor request the Union Labels De- 
partment to make every effort to see that 
union labels are placed on all Union made 
Ready-to-Wear goods in women’s and men’s 
garments. 


Referred to Committee on Labels. 


UNION LABEL 


Resolution Ne. 45—By Delegate Elmer F. 
McIntire, Idaho State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, For many years preceding 
World War I, members of organized labor, 
as well as the general public were able to 
purchase sox and détachable collars with a 
bona fide “Garment Workers’ Union label 
in them, and 


WHEREAS, Since World War II, even many 
shirts and other wearing apparel have dis- 
continued using the Union Label, and 


WHEREAS, This is very confusing to those 
who take pride in buying nothing but Union- 
made wearing apparel, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That all means necessary be 
used to have all wearing apparel made by 
A.F.L. workers have their respective Union 
Label attached thereto, so that prospective 
purchasers will know, without a question of 
a doubt, that said wearing apparel is Union 
Made, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the secretary of each 
local union, and each central labor council 
have on file an up-to-date directory of A.F. 
of L. Union Label merchandise, in order that 
the members of organized labor may be able 
to obtain such information. 


Referred to Committee on Labels. 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


UNION LABEL 


Resolution No. 46—By Delegates Herman 
Winter, Wm. F. Schnitzler, J. G. Cross, Cur- 
tis R. Sims, Wm. McGuern, Seb Ollinger, 
John Simmons, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America. 


WHEREAS, The Union Label, Union Shop 
Card and Union Button are the authentic 
emblems of the Internacional and National 
Unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and signity the highest stand- 
ards in quality, workmanship and _ service, 
and 


WHEREAS, During these times of political 
reaction and with this great country of ours, 
faced and threatened with outside Commu- 
nistic forces, the Union Label, Union Shop 
Card, and Union Button stands out as an 
emblem of free working men, steeped in the 
tradition of free trade unionism, and 


WHEREAS, The consuming public, the in- 
ternational unions, national unions, state 
federations, central bodies, union label leagues, 
local unions, and women’s auxiliaries have 
given wholehearted support to the Bakers & 
Confectioners’ Union Label, so that during the 
past twelve months, ten billion of the Bakers 
& Confectioners’ Union Labels have appeared 
on products made by members of the Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
of America, for which the officers and mem- 
bership are appreciative, and 


WHEREAS, Many states have outlawed the 
Union Shop so that Union Labels, Union 
Shop Cards, and Union Buttons continue to 
be an insurance for the trade union move- 
ment, and that organized labor will continue 
to function in these states, and the outstand- 
ing method to have, maintain and secure the 
trade union movement is through continued 
demand for the Union Label, Union Shop 
Cards, and Union Buttons, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that this 69th Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor renew its 
determination to advance, advertise, promote 
and to use any and all other methods at its 
command to further the best interests of 
the Union Label, Union Shop Card, and 
Union Button, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this Convention declare 
as its continued policy the advancement at 
all times of those products and services that 
display the Union Label, Union Shop Card 
and Union Button, and that they continue to 
extend all efforts to keep these emblems of 
free trade unionists, the sincere, and honorable 
Trade Mark, of the American Federation of 
Labor 


Referred to Committee on Labels. 


SHORTER WORK DAY 


Resolution No. 47—By Delegates Richard F. 
Walsh, William P. Raoul, Thomas V. Green, 
James McNabb, Michael J. Mungovan, Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
of the U. S. and Canada. 
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WHEREAS, Special economic circumstances 
prevent numerous industries from enjoying the 
present high levei of prosperity which gen- 
erally exists throughout this country, and 


WHEREAS Unemployment in such indus- 
tries has become a problem, once again, since 
the close of World War II and, in some 
instances, has become a seriously increasing 
problem during the past year, and 


WHEREAS, Technological advances and 
other conditions have created unemployment 
even among workers normally associated with 
industries now operating at the peak of pro- 
duction, and 


WHEREA”", It is only right and just that 
the benefits of new labor-saving devices should 
be passed along to the workers in the form 
of increased leisure time, and 


WHEREAS, Any unemployment, regardless 
of its causes, always threatens to create more 
unemployment, in a sort of chain reaction, 
as proven by all past economic experience, 
and thus stands as a menace to the continued 
prosperity of this nation, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor call upon the Congress of the United 
States to help relieve present hardships in cer- 
tain industries and to help insure the long-run 


Strike 





Assistance 


prosperity of the country as a whole by so 
amending the Federal Wage and Hour Law as 
to reduce the present maximum of eight 
hours per day and forty hours per week. 





Referred to Committee on Shorter Work 
Day. 
STRIKE BENEFITS 
Resolution No. 48—By Delegate William 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor 
WHEREAS, The American Federation of 


Labor has always advocated increased unem- 
ployment compensation for the workers of 
America at the earliest possible date, and 


WHEREAS, In an effort to remain con- 
sistent in the eyes of the general public as 
well as its own members, and 


WHEREAS, In view of the increased needs 
of the American workers at all times, not 
only in time of a crisis, and 


WHEREAS The following experience table 
of strike benefits paid over the last decade to 
federai labor unions firmly establishes the 
justification and merit of the resolved of 
this resolution: 


FEDERAL LABOR UNION STRIKE BENEFIT EXPERIENCE TABLE 


Affiliation 





















Donation Benefits Refund to Members in Workers 
to A. F. L. Paid to of Sirike of Striking Education Total 
Hawaii F. L. U. Benefits Unions Bureau Receipts Year 
$13,482.00 $12,166.00 $ 7,500.00 $236,784.24 19338 
32,095.00 2,175.00 7,500.00 256,958.58 1939 
36,246.00 9,750.00 7,500.00 279,021.32 1940 
76,301.00 $4,694.00 23,338.00 298,1 ) 1941 
$5,000 17,228.00 17,795.00 298,702.85 1942 
1,000.00 264,585.03 1943 
-00 303,8 1944 
270,185. 1945 
35,916.00 10,000.00 217.6 1946 
6,654.00 2,350.00 10,000.00 250,26: 1947 
14,538.00 847.00 13,000.00 10,000.00 244,679.72 1948 
$5,000 $747,436.00 $11,396.00 ~~ $85,669.00 $80,625.00  $2,920,830.80 
Official figures as reported in the convention proceedings and the Auditor’s Report 


for 1945 since there was no convention held that year. 

WHEREAS. This same resolution received 
the whorehearted support of the 1950 conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labcr at Oshkosh, and strike benefits have 
been partially increased by the national con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
therefore, be it 


where a waiting period of two weeks is 
called for, delete the word ‘“‘two’’ and insert 
the words ‘ene week” of the strike for all 
members of Federal Labor Unions. 

Referred to 


Committee on Laws. 


RESOLVED That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in the city 
of Houston, Texas, go on record to amend 
Article XTII, Section 5 of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Constitution: 


Article XIII, Section 5. In line seven, 
delete ($10.00) ten dollars and_ insert 
($15.00) fifteen dollars for each member of 
a Federal Labor Union. In line twelve, 


AFFILIATION OF LOCAL UNIONS 
TO CITY AND STATE BODIES 


Resolution No. 49—By Delegate Eli Lazare, 
Central Labor Union, Miami, Florida. 


WHEREAS, The Preamble of the Consti- 


tution of the American Federation of Labor 
reads as follows: 
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“A struggle is going on in all the nations 
of the civilized wor:d between the oppres- 
sors and the oppressed of all countries, a 
struggl2 between tne capitalist _and the 
laborer, which grows in _intensity from 
vear to year, and will work disastrous re- 
sults to the toiling millions if they are not 
combined for mutual protection and benefit. 


“It, therefore, behooves the representatives 
of the trade and labor unions of America, 
in convention assembled, to adopt such 
measures and disseminate such principles 
among the mechanics and laborers of our 
country as will permanently unite them to 
secure the recognition of rights to which 
they are justly entitled. 


“We, therefore, declare ourselves in favor 
of the formation of a thorough federation, 
embracing every trade and labor organiza- 
tion in America, organized under the trade 
union system.” 


WHEREAS, We feel that it is a good Pre- 
amble if made into the law as intended and 
we quote these words from same, “as will 
permanently unite them to secure tne recogni- 
tion of rights to which they are justly en- 
titled,” “combined for mutual protection and 
benefit,” and the preamble closed, beginning 
with these words—‘‘We therefore declare our- 
selves in favor of the formation of a _ thor- 
ough federation, ete.,’”’ and 


WHEREAS, The intent of Article XI, Sec- 
tion 2, of the American Federation of Labor 
was to have combined this Preamble into 
law, as outlined in the Preamble, by making 
the law to read—‘“It shall be the duty of all 
National and International Unions affiliated 
with this American Federation of Labor, to 
instruct their Local Unions to join chartered 
Central Labor bodies, Departmenis and State 
Federations in their vicinity, where one exists,” 
and 


WHEREAS, This law may have worked well 
in the beginning, but now has become woefully 
lacking, as it nas lost its teeth with age so 
to speak, and Jocal unions are disregarding 
this word instruct contained therein, therefore, 
be it 





RESOLVED, That the wording of Section 2, 
of Article XI, be changed to read as follows: 
“All local unions of National and Interna- 
tional Unions, Trade and Fe leral Labor Unions, 
comprising the American Federation of Labor 
must affiliate and remain affiliated with 
chartered Central Labor bodies, Departmenis 
and State Federations of Labor in their vi- 
cinity, where one exists by paying full per 
capita tax on its membership in good stand- 
ing; failure to do so, would constitute a 
revocation of charter by the President of the 
American Federation of Labor or its Execu- 
tive Council, subject to appeal to the next 
convention.” 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


COMPULSORY AFFILIATION 
TO CITY AND STATE BODIES 


Resolution No. 50—By Delegate V. L. Me- 
Farland, Central Labor Union, Palm Beach 
County, Florida. 
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_ WHEREAS, Greater unity is needed now 
in the labor movement within the member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor, 
and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has set up and approved Central Labor 
Unions, Building and Consiruction Trades 
Councils, and Siate Federations of Labor 
to accomplish this unity of purpose among 
its unions, affiliated on a voluntary basis, 
end 


WHEREAS, This policy has proved to have 
a weak spot whereby some of the affiliates 
do not and will not affiliate with the above 
mentioned approved organizations and, in 
not doing so, have weakened the structure 
of this labor movement causing a_ heavier 
burden to be imposed on the affiliates that 
are cooperating in the movement, yet they 
reap full benefit from any measures of good 
derived by those bodies who pay their per 
capita tax into the above mentioned bodies, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor assembled at Houston, Texas, 
hereby vote to make it compulsory that all 
affiliates of the American Federation of 
Labor pay their share of the per capita tax 
tc the Central Labor Unions, Building and 
Construction Trades Councils, and State Fed- 
erations of Labor (where these bodies exist) 
in order to be recognized as a part of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


LONGSHOREMEN AND HARBOR 
WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT 


Resolution No. 51—By Delegate Paul C. 
Sparks, Texas State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The _ Federal lLongshoremen 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, 
when enacted wag intended to provide full 
protection to longshoremen injured while 
working aboard ship or on navigable waters, 
and 


WHEREAS, The Federal Longshoremen’s 
Act as now administered gives virtually full 
and final authority to one person—the Depu- 
ty Commissioner—to pass on all questions 
arising when a longshoreman is injured, and 


WHEREAS, Such procedure deprives _in- 
jured longshoremen of the right of trial by 
jury on all contested fact issues, including 
the extent of disability resulting from the 
injury, and 

WHEREAS, Such a denial of jury trial 
works a manifest hardship and injustice on 
injured longshoremen and places such injured 
longshoremen at the mercy of one individual, 
and 


WHEREAS, When men are injured they 
are forced to use company doctor and do not 
have the right to use their family doctor, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor go on record pledging its 
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full support to an amendment to the Federal 
Longshoremen’s Act providing that an _ in- 
jured longshoreman shall be entitled to a 
full review of the Deputy Commissioner’s 
decision with the right of jury trial on all 
contsted issues, and that an injured em 
ploye be given the right of choosing his 
own doctor, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor call upon the Congress of the 
United States to adopt at the next session 
of Congress an Amendment to the Federal 
Longshoremen’s Act providing that an injured 
longshoreman will have in the future a full 
right of review in the form of a trial by 
jury of the Deputy Commissioner's decisfon 
on all contested issues. 

Legislation. 


Referred to Committee on 


LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE 
PENSION PLANS IN ORDER TO 
QUALIFY FOR FEDERAL 
AID FUNDS 


Robert P. 
Labor. 


Resolution No. 52—By Delegate 
Scott, Michigan State Federation of 


subdivisions of local 


WHEREAS, Many 
retirement plans for 


government have no 
their employes, and 


WHEREAS, State employes do have a re- 
tirement plan as well as Federal employes, 
therefore, be it 


convention of the 
Labor herewith in- 
seek the necessary 
mandatory for 
provide 
eligible 


RESOLVED, That this 
American Federation of 
structs its officers to 
federal legisiation making it 
local subdivisions of government to 
an adequate retirement plan to be 
for Federal Aid Funds. 
Legislation. 


Referred to Committee on 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
STUDY 


Resolution No, 53—By Delegate Ted Will- 
iams, Birmingham Federation of Labor, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


WHEREAS, The first of four vocational 
education surveys has just been made in the 
State of Alabama, with Michigan, New Jer- 
sey and California to make similar studies 
later, and 

WHEREAS, A most exhaustive study was 
made in Alabama, through active participa- 
tion of the Alabama Federation of Labor, 
Birmingham Federation of Labor and Mobile 
Central Trades Council comprising the state 
committee; with Miss Florence Thorne, rep- 
resenting the American Federation of Labor, 
and Mr. C. E. Rakestraw, representing the 
U. S. Office of Education, who guided the 


survey in a most intelligent and effective 
manner, and 
WHEREAS, This far-reaching and ex- 


haustive report which has_ recently been 


approved in its final draft by A.F.L. Vice 
President Matthew Woll, Mr. R. W. Greg- 
ory, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 


Education, U. S. Office of Education, and 
Mr. R. E. Cammack, Director of Vocational 


Education of Alabama, represents the first 
concerted and organized study of vocational 
education training methods and programs 
since federal funds have been allotted for 
such education over the nation, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Hous- 
ton, Texas, in September, 1950, recognizes 
the effective and laborious effort put into 
the vocational education study by those par- 
ticipating, and recognizes the importance of 
a close study of the report by the Com 
mittee on Education of the Convention and 
by the Standing Committee on Education of 
the American Federation of Labor, to the 
end that a follow-up will be made and the 
forces of labor and education will become 
more closely associated for the greatest good 
of the workers’ training program. 
Education. 


Referred to Committee on 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Resolution No, 54—By Delegate Ted Wiill- 
iams, Birmingham Federation of Labor, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


WHEREAS, A realistic approach to sup- 
plemental training for workers engaged in 
the trades, crafts and apprentices has been 
made by the Department of Education of 
the State of Alabama and the Trade and 
Industrial Education Office of the University 
of Alabama through and by a Workers Edu- 
cation Service during the past year, and 


WHEREAS, The courses offered in Parli- 
amentary Law, Speaker Training, History 
of the Labor Movement, Labor Laws and 
Legislation, and a new course soon to be 
given in Duties and Responsibilities of Work- 
ers In Our Democracy, have long been urged 
in actions of A. F. L. conventions and by 
other groups of workers, and 


WHEREAS, This Alabama program, as a 
public service to workers who need and want 
practical training for leadership in their 
unions and in their communities, is  be- 
lieved to be the first such service among 
the several states, and is meeting with wide- 
spread response, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled in 
Houston, Texas, takes cognizance of this 


progressive step by the education forces in 
Alabama, and approves this service as have 
the Alabama Federation convention and City 
Central Bodies. 

Education. 


Referred to Committee on 


asaacaa 
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AMERICAN COPYRIGHT LAW 


Resolution No. 55—By Delegates Woodruff 
Randolph, John W. Austin, Bernard M. Egan, 
Horace L. lmeson, Lewis M. Herrmann, J. 
Arthur Moriarty, International Typographi- 
cal Union. 


WHEREAS, As a result of the position 
taken by the State Department, and the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, seri- 
ously threatens the protection for American 
printing trades workers intended by the man- 
ufacturing provisions of the copyright law 
and the present manufacturing clause limits 
American copyright protection to books in 
the English language printed in this coun- 
try, and 


WHEREAS, The law previously limited 
importation to one copy; allowed only sixty 
days to register a book and six months in 
which to have copies for the American mar- 
ket printed in America and now the law has 
recently been amended, relaxing its pro- 
visions to give foreign authors of books in 
the English language six months after first 
publication abroad in which to register such 
books and five years in which to import 
1500 copies of any one book under an _ in- 
terim copyright protection, and 


WHEREAS, The State Department, the 
Library of Congress and the Registrar of 
Copyrights now advocate elimination entirely 
of the manufacturing provisions of the 
copyright law, thereby according full Amer- 
ican copyright protection to any foreign 
authored books or periodicals, and 


WHEREAS, This would mean that publish- 
ers—American and _ foreign—could produce 
their books and periodicals in foreign coun- 
tries where labor costs are fifty percent to 
ninety percent less than in American plants, 
and enjoy full American copyright protection 

a monopoly of sales—at prices comparable 
with American-made books, and 


WHEREAS, The import duty on books has 
been reduced under the Trade Agreements 
Program to the low level of 5 percent and 
10 percent ad valorem, assessable on for- 
eign invoice value, thus affording scant pro- 
tection of the. wage levels prevailing in the 
printing trades in the United States, and 


WHEREAS, The relatively lower wage 
scales prevailing abroad bestow unfair com- 
petitive advantages under foreign manufac- 
turers of books and other publications seek- 
ing to sell their products in this country, 
and 


WHEREAS, The “manufacturing clause’’ 
of our copyright law, applicable to books 
and periodicals printed abroad in the Eng- 
lish language, was relaxed by the Congress 
in 1949, to the extent of permitting a test 
of the United States market under interim 
copyright protection of five years’ duration, 
and 


WHEREAS, The “manufacturing clause” 
in its present form thus offers the foreign 
manufacturer and publisher of works in the 
English language a fair and practical means 
ot enjoying copyright protection in, the mar- 
kets of this country, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, ‘That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, 
declares its firm opposition to elimination 
of the “manufacturing clause’ from our 
Copyright Law, or its material modification, 
whether through the medium of an interna- 
tional copyright convention, through ratifi- 
cation of the Charter of the International 
Trade Organization, or through any other 
international agreement or by means of Con- 
gressional amendment of our copyright law. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


IRELAND 


Resolution No. 56—By Delegate Kenneth 
J. males, Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor in their national conventions of 1949, 
recorded their opposition to the continued 
Partition of Ireland, and 


WHEREAS, History records that when- 
ever and wherever foreign powers have 
seized countries and attempted to force their 
rule on peoples has led to nothing but strife 
and discord, thereby usurping the right of 
the majority of people to govern themselves, 
and 


WHEREAS, The money of the American 
freedom-loving men and women, collected 
through taxes, is being disbursed in the form 
of European Recovery Aid to England, 
which, in turn, is subsidizing minority form 
of government in Northeast Ireland which is 
contrary to the wishes of the majority of 
the Irish people, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
A. F. of L., respectfully request the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor delegates to the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions to bring to a successful conclusion 
the end of the Partition of Ireland. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


FINANCING EDUCATION IN 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Resolution No. 57—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Arthur Elder, Mary Wheeler, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Billions of dollars in Marshall 
Plan funds and other European recovery 
funds are being made available to the Mar- 
shall Plan countries of Europe to assist in 
the program for European recovery, and 


WHEREAS, These funds are sent as 
American dollars to the countries which are 
benefiting from the program, but are ex- 
pended by the governments of these coun- 
tries in such a way that they will even- 
tually be returned as counterpart funds in 
native currency, and 


WHEREAS, The Marshall Plan funds and 
other European recovery funds have been 
made available in such a way that the major 
portion of these funds which accumulate in 
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native currency will not be returned to the 
United States in dollars but will be used for 
certain services within the countries to 
which they have been granted, and 


WHEREAS. There is a dire need for ad- 
ditional educational services, including school 
buildings and technical assistance, as the 
foundation for democratic government in the 
countries which are benefiting under the 
plan, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor throughout its entire history has taken 
the position that democratic government 
cannot succeed without adequate public edu- 
eation, therefore, be it 


American Federa- 
assembled in 
1950, strongly 
United S.ates 
under the 


RESOLVED, That the 
tion of Labor in Convention 
Houston, Texas, in September 
urges the governments of the 
and of the countries benefiting 
European recovery program, to make avail- 
able for educational purposes whatever part 
of the counterpart funds may be necessary 
for financing adequate democratic school 
systems in the European countries which are 
receiving economic assistance, and be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That the Committee on Inter- 
rational Relations of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be requested to study this 
problem and to attempt to secure for educa- 


tional purposes whatever portion of the 
counterpart funds may be necessary for 
building a democratic program of education 
in the countries which benefit under the 
plan. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


RETURN OF PROPERTY TO 
PRE-WAR OWNERS IN 
GERMANY 


Resolution No. 58—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borch- 
ardt, Arthur Elder, Mary Wheeler, American 
Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Private property and some 
charitable property have been returned in 
most cases to their lawful pre-war owners in 
Germany, and 


WHEREAS, The _ eleemosynary properties 
owned and operaied by cer.ain charitabie and 
welfare groups in Germany before Hitler have 
not been returned and the disposition in cer- 
tain American quarters has been to hold that 
such properties should not be returned except 


through the action of the German courts, 
therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That we reaffirm our posi- 


tion in urging rapid return of all property to 
their former, legal owners in Germany, or 
their legal successors and that the American 
Federation of Labor call upon the proper 
authorities in our government, civil and mili- 
tary to hasten restitution of said property. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


RESTRICTION OF THE 
DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS BY THE COVENANT OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Resolution No. 59—By Delegates John M. 


Eklund, Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borch- 
ardt, Arthur Elder, Mary Wheeler, Ameri- 
ean Federation of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, The Declaration of Human 


Rights has had the active support of the AFL 
and its affiliated bodies, and 


WHEREAS, We cherish the hope that the 
Covenant would not only restate the princi- 
ples but would point out an adequate means 
for implementing the ideals, and 


WHEREAS, The Covenant, however, actually 
destroys by deletion some of the finest prin- 
ciples set forth in the Declaration, including 
the rights of trade unions, therefore, be 
it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor use its good offices to have the high 
ideals and purposes set forth in the Declara- 
tion, embodied in the Covenant. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD AND FAMILY CARE 


Resolution No. 60—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borch- 
ardt, Arthur Elder, Mary Wheeler, Ameri- 
ean Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The White House Conference is 
of intimate and far reaching impcrtance to 
every trade unionist for it is conceived and 
planned in the interest of every American 
child and youth, and 


WHEREAS, It is essential that labor be 
represented in every state delegation named 
by the conference to participate and that la- 
bor be represented on every functioning 
government committee, and 


WHEREAS, That the actual meeting in 
Washington be regarded as one phase only of 
the White House Conference with greater 
stress laid upon follow up of the program dis- 
cussed in the meeting, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That (1) the city central bodies 


and state federations be urged to take im- 
mediate steps to assure their representation 
in all state delegations; (2) that the AFL 


persons attending the Conference transmit to 
the Committee on Education of the AFL re- 
ports on the Conference program, projects 
and proposals for state action; (3) that the 
AFL assume a high degree of leadership in 
implementing the programs which may result 


from the meeting in Washington; and (4) 
that the AFL seek adequate funds for the 
development of the programs coming from 


the White House Conference through which 
the child and his family may be more richly 
equipped to participate in what our country 
should properly afford all. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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TAXES 


Resolution No. 61—By Delegate Carl H. 
Mullen, Indiana State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Our country is involved in a 
war with Red Korean forces, which many 
informed persons believe will lead to World 
War III, and 


WHEREAS, It is imperative that each and 
every American contribute to the utmost of 
his ability in matters of services and finan- 
ces, and 


WHEREAS, In the past many serving in 
the armed forces have actually suffered a 
reduction in income to serve their country, 
in addition to loss of life, personal injury and 
misery of family separation while many 
large companies, firms, corporations and 
individuals have actually made millions be- 
cause of such wars, and 


WHEREAS, In time of war all loyal Ameri- 
cans should have no desire to better them- 
selves financially, as all finances possible 
should be channeled into our Government’s 
treasury to the énd that such conflict may 
be speedily won by our country with the least 
possible debt, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled does 
hereby urge the United States Congress to 
immediately enact such excess tax law to be 
used when our country is in a state of war, 
such law to declare as war excess taxes all 
earnings above $6,000.00 per year for any 
individual without dependents, to further de- 
clare as war excess taxes all incomes above 
$12,000.00 per year for persons with depend- 
ents, whether the earnings are made jointly 
or individually, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That such war excess tax law 
be intended to cover the profits of any firm, 
partnership, company, business or corporation 
whereby 80% of such profits will be declared 
as war excess tax to be used by our Govern- 
ment to carry on such war. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS 


Resolution No. 62—By Delegate Carl H. 
Mullen, Indiana State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The United Mine Workers of 
America have entered into the construction 
field and are making great headway, and 


WHEREAS, If the American Federation of 
Labor would enter into the organizing of 
coal mines and processing plants, it would 
tend to cause the U. M. W. A. to retrench 
to protect its interest in those industries, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Delegates in conven- 
tion assembled request the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to inaugurate such a program. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PROPAGANDA IN SCHOOLS 


Resolution No. 63—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borch- 
ardt, Arthur Elder, Mary Wheeler, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Organized labor opposes all 
propaganda in the schools and insists that 
the truth, the whole truth, be taught and 
presented with due regard for the age of 
the child being taught, and 


WHEREAS, There is grave danger to the 
basic principles of democracy and the wel- 
fare of organized labor in subversive, Com- 
munist propaganda; in the anti-social prop- 
aganda of certain powerful industrial or- 
ganizations; in the so-called industry-edu- 
eation publications and visits; and in the 
materials of anti-labor groups such as_ the 
Committee for Constitutional Government, 
the Fight for Freedom, etc., therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That (1) the AFL call upon 
the central bodies and state federations to be 
alerted against the use of any propaganda 
in our schools through materials sent to the 
schools, or visits of a pseudo-educational 
type; (2) that the AFL reaffirm its oppo- 
sition to any form of legislative control of 
curricula or textbooks; (3) that the AFL 
restate strongly its support of having cur- 
riculum making and textbook selection left 
in the hands of properly qualified profes- 
sional workers without the interference of 
pressures of any kind; and (4) that all 
attempts at curricula control through legis- 
lation or pressure groups be reported to 
the Committee on Education of the AFL, 
so that it may cooperate with state federa- 
tions and city central bodies in opposing 
such actions. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


FUNDS FOR RESEARCH SERVICE 
IN U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 64—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma M. 
Borchardt, Arthur Elder, Mary Wheeler, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The United States Office of 
Education was established to gather, com- 
pile, and disseminate information on edu- 
eation, and 


WHEREAS, Basic statistical data on 
tenure, pensions, class size, salaries, teach- 
ers’ free time, relations of extra curricular 
activities to the curriculum, teachers’ rating, 
actual teacher load, enforcement of compul- 
sory school attendance laws, etc., are not 
available through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and 


WHEREAS, The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion refers inquiries for factual material 
to headquarters of anti-labor, private organi- 
zations, which is no more justifiable than 
having the Department of Commerce or the 
Department of Labor refer inquiries to the 
Chamber of Commerce, or the AFL, or CIO 
and, 
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WHEREAS, The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has a very restricted budget available 
for its works and, 

WHEREAS, There is a vital need _ for 
statistical data as a basis for developing a 
public awareness of the conditions in edu- 
cation throughout the country and further, 


as the basis of developing a social, dynamic 


program, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled in 
Houston, Texas, in September 1950, reaf- 
firm its position in favor of more ade- 
quate funds for the U. S. Office of Educa 
tion and, be it further 


American Federa- 
the research serv- 


RESOLVED, That the 
tion of Labor demand that 
ices described above be provided by the 
U. S. Office of Education itself and that 
the practice be discontinued of depending on 
private agencies whose research materials are 


often inadequate, inaccurate and biased and, 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the U. S. Commission- 
er of Education be asked to place one or 
more representatives of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers on all advisory boards 


functioning through the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation. 
Education. 


Referred to Committee on 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

Resolution No. 
Eklund, Irving R. 
ardt, Arthur Elder, 
can Federation of 


John M. 
Borch- 
Ameri- 


65—By 
Kuenzli, 
Mary 


Teachers. 


Delegates 
Selma M. 
W heeler, 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor for many years has advocated and 
actively supported federal aid for education 
to equalize educational opportunities for chil- 
dren of the nation and to raise sub-standard 


levels of education, and 


time the 
seen fit 


WHEREAS, Up to the present 
Congress of the United States has 
to provide federal support for special types 
of education and educational services such 
as vocational education, veterans’ education, 
adult education, school lunches, health serv- 
ices, etc. but has failed to enact legislation 
to provide badly needed federal support for 
general education for the children of the 
nation, and 


for several 
operation of 
from 
stand- 
school 


WHEREAS, There has existed 
years a serious crisis in the 

the nation’s school system ‘resulting 
shortage of teachers, low educational 
ards, inadequate equipment and other 
deficiencies, and 


Federation of 
that adequate 


WHEREAS, The American 
Labor has repeatedly declared 
educational facilities for the nation’s chil- 
dren are indispensable as the foundation of 
democratic government and the nation’s se- 
curity, and 

bills presented to 


States to pro- 
there has been 


WHEREAS, In previous 
the Congress of the United 
vide federal aid for education 


which 
and 


fields in 
used, 


definition of the 
would be specifically 


inadequate 
the funds 


WHEREAS, There is a vital need for im- 


mediate and carefully organized support of 
the organized labor movement for securing 
federal aid in the several areas in which it 


is badly needed, therefore, be it 

American Federa- 
assembled in 
September, go on 
record in favor of reaffirming support 
in favor of the general principles of federal 
aid to equalize educational opportunities’ and 
raise sub-standard levels of education, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That 
tion of Labor in 
Houston, Texas, in 


the 


convention 





American Federa- 
bills to be 


RESOLVED, 
tion of Labor support separate 
presented to the Congress of the United 
States to provide federal aid for the follow- 
ing specific fields of education: (1) to pro- 
vide funds for assisting in increasing the 
salaries of public school teachers in order 
to attract to the profession a sufficient num- 
ber of properly trained classroom teachers 
and to prevent teachers from leaving the 
profession; (2) to provide funds for pro- 
tecting and promoting the health and wel- 
fare of every child in the United States; 
(3) to provide funds to aid the states in a 
public school construction program; (4) to 
provide funds for loans and scholarships to 
help needy and worthy youth to complete 
their education; and (5) to provide funds 
for helping to eradicate adult illiteracy in 
the United States, and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That 


That the 





the American Federa- 
tion of Labor demand that adequate safe 
guards be provided_in legislation for federal 
assistance in these several fields so that the 
funds may be made available wherever needed 
and expended for the specific purposes for 
which they were intended, and be it further 
RESOLVED, That the officers, the legis- 
lative committee and the legislative repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of La- 
bor be instructed to give active support to 
appropriate legislation to provide adequate 
federal funds for the educational needs in 
the five areas mentioned above. 
Education. 


Referred to Committee on 


UNIFORMITY IN FIRE FIGHTERS 
SERVICE 


Resolution No. 66—By Delegates John P. 
Redmond, George J. Richardson, Bert Hay- 
man, Glenn E. Thom, Ralph J. Rickerman, 


International Association of Fire Fighters. 


Air raid damage indicates that 
per cent of same _ results 


WHEREAS, 
approximately 8&0 
from fire, and 


World War II the military 
forces recognized the experience, knowledge 
and administrative ability of fire fighters 
by placing them in training and administra- 


WHEREAS, In 


tive posts in strategic areas, therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor recommend the selection of 


ViIM 


ViIM 
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fire fighters for the various civilian de- 
fense administrative posts throughout the 
United States and Canada, and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor request the Federal Govern- 
ment to forthwith disseminate information 
to all fire services in the United States and 
Canada in order to promote fire prepared- 
ness and uniformity in the fire service, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Federal Govern- 
ment provide suitable protection to fire 
fighters operating in radio active areas, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Federal Government 
initiate action to obtain conformance with a 
national hose thread so as to make mutual 
assistance programs effective to other fire 
departments. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


WAGES AND WORKING 
CONDITIONS FOR FIRE 
FIGHTERS 


Resolution No. 67—By Delegates John P. 
Redmond, George J. Richardson, Bert Hay- 
man, Glenn E. Thom, Ralph J. Rickerman, 
International Association of Fire Fighters. 


WHEREAS, Living standards of fire 
fighters have been substantially reduced due 
to a rapid and sustained increase in living 
costs over the past ten years, and 


WHEREAS, The average increase in salary 
for the nation as a whole amounts to more 
than three times the salary adjustments 
made to fire fighters in general, and 


WHEREAS, The continued failure to make 
adequate salary adjustments has created se- 
vere hardships and burdens for fire fighters 
and their families, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled, go 
on record directing the Executive Council to 
assist the International Association of Fire 
Fighters to establish a program covering sal- 
aries, pensions, and hours, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor assist the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters in undertaking a 
national public relations campaign to estab- 
lish the following minimum working condi- 
tions: (1) Base salary of $5000 annually; (2) 
Work week of 40 hours; (3) Pensions to pro- 
vide: (a) one-half pay at the end of 20 years 
of service, employes’ contributions not to ex- 
ceed 6 percent; (b) at least $1200 for wid- 
ows; (c) three quarter pay when retirement 
is due to line of duty injuries. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Resolution No. 68—By Delegates John J. 
Redmond, George J. Richardson, Bert Hay- 
man, Glenn E. Thom, Ralph J. Rickerman, 
International Association of Fire Fighters. 


WHEREAS, The accelerated preparations 
being made by our federal, state and local 
governments for civilian defense is indicative 
of a deteriorating international relationship 
with its threat of another global conflict, 
and 


WHEREAS, The major industrial cities of 
the nation, being highly vulnerable, would be 
key targets for enemy bombing raids, and 


WHEREAS, Reminiscent of the heroic role 
of London’s fire fighters during World War 
Il, it becomes obvious that the first line of 
defense on the home front in combatting con- 
flagrations and protecting the civilian popu- 
lation will be the responsibility of the fire 
fighters of our nation, and 


WHEREAS, There exists a critical short- 
age of fire fighting personnel which is also 
encumbered with old and outmoded equip- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, The present pension payments 
to widows are woefully inadequate, thereby 
forcing many of them to live in dire desti- 
tution, and 


WHEREAS, The extremely hazardous du- 
ties and unlimited working hours which will 
be imposed upon the fire fighting forces in 
the event of enemy bombing raids, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled go on 
record as urging the immediate adoption of 
measures: (1) To correct the present short- 
age of personnel in the fire fighting forces 
and to expand them sufficiently to enable 
them to fulfill their responsibility in coping 
with fires caused by enemy raids; (2) To 
add modern apparatus and adequate, modern 
equipment with which to meet the danger; 
(3) To make effective provision for the pay- 
ment of a minimum pension of 30% of the 
salary to the widows of fire fighters; and 
(4) To make provision for fair and just 
compensation (by a grant of Federal funds, 
if necessary) for the added hazards and 
hours beyond those regularly scheduled which 
fire fighters will have to endure on the home 
front, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor assist the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters in its efforts to 
sponsor and endeavor to effect passage and 
adoption of suitable legislation, wherever 
indicated, to attain these objectives. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF 
LEGISLATION FOR SETTING UP 
ARBITRATION PROCEDURE FOR 

FIRE FIGHTERS 


Resolution No. 69—By Delegates John P. 
Redmond, George J. Richardson, Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters. 


WHEREAS, Fire fighters are interested in 
perfecting the services they are rendering to 
the public, and 
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WHEREAS, Public welfare demands that 
satistactory relations exist between fire 
fighters and their municipal employers, and 


WHEREAS, Fire fighters are as interested 
also in improving their working relations 
and conditions of employment as are em- 
ployes in other services and in industry, and 


WHEREAS, Some fire fighters are pro- 
hibited by law in engaging in conventional 
concerted activities in order to bring about 


improved working relations and conditions of 


employment, and 

WHEREAS, The Executive Board of the 
International Association of Fire Fighters 
has been instructed to initiate legislation 
in the United States Congress providing for 
compulsory arbitration procedure in disputes 
between fire fighters and their respective 
employers, and 

WHEREAS, The Executive Board of the 
International Association of Fire Fighters 
has been instructed to give all possible sup- 
port to the State and Provincial Associations 
in endeavoring to have similar legisiavion 
enacted in various States and Provinces 
throughout the United S ates and Canada, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 


convention assembled, ap- 





ion of Labor, in ‘ 
aoe of such Jegis.ation and the American 
Federation of Labor legislative representa- 
tives be instructed to give all possible sup- 
port to secure the passage of such legisla- 
tion, and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor instruct all state federations 
of labor and central labor bodies to assist 
in the securing of the pass e of such leg- 
islation at the State Legislatures in each 
State. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


TAX EXEMPTION ON 
RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY 
PENSIONS 
70—By Delegates John P. 
J. Ri‘hardson, Bert Hay- 


Ralph J. Rickerman, 
Fire Fighters. 


Resolution No. 
Redmond, George 
man, Genn E. Thom, 
International Association of 


WHEREAS, Retired employes of federal, 
state and local political subdivisions have 
been required to pay Federal Income Taxes on 
their pensions and retirement annuities and 
allowances since 1939, and 


WHEREAS, Because of their advanced ages 


and major and minor physical disabilit‘es 
incurred in line of duty or from natural 
causes, they are unable to supplement their 
pension benefits by obtaining other employ- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, These payments have not been 





adjusted to meet the marked rise in living 
WHEREAS, All retired employes eligible 
for pensions and benefits under the Social 
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Security Act, Railroad Retirement Act, Vet- 
erans’ Pension Acts, and others, are expressly 
exempt from payment of income tax, and 


WHEREAS, Retired employes of federal, 
state and local governments are being dis- 
criminated against for having participated in 
retirement systems long before enactment of 
social security legislation, and 


WHEREAS, Under the present economic 
conditions, continuation of a Federal Income 
Tax on the benefits of these retired workers 


is not only a grave hardship, but unfair, un- 
just, and discriminatory, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor embark upon an active and aggres- 
sive campaign to achieve the exemption from 


Federal Income Tax of the pensions of re- 
tired employes of federal, state and local 
governments, but particularly of disability 
pensions for other than recognized line of 
duty injuries; and, be it further 
RESOLVED, That the Legislative repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of La- 


bor be instructed to lend every effort to secure 
the passage of such legislation. 
Committee Legislation. 


Referred to on 


TUGMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
LOCAL 2 — LA.F.F. 
Resolution No. 71—By 


Redmond, George J. 
Glenn E. Thom, 


Delegates John P. 
Richardson, Bert Hayman, 
Ralph J. Rickerman, tinter- 





national Association of Fire Fighters. 
WHEREAS, The Licensed Tugmen’s Pro- 
tective Association called a _ strike on the 





Fireboats of the City of Chicago in January, 
1950, and ¥ 

WHEREAS, President James McGuire of 
Local No. 2, I. A. of F. F., and President 
William Lee of the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor were requested by the heads of the 
Chicago Fire Department to aid in bringing 
the strike to a speedy end, and 





WHEREAS, 


Tugmen’s 


The 
Association 
selves to discharge by 
partment regulations, 
averted through the 
Guire and President 
quickly terminated, 


striking members of the 
had subjected them- 
violations of fire de- 
which penalty was 
efforts of President Mc- 
Lee and the strike was 
and 


WHEREAS, In the negotiations the question 
arose whether the Tugmen’s Association or 
Local No. 2, I. A. of F. F., had jurisdiction 
over the personnel involved in the strike, and 


WHEREAS, The question of jurisdiction by 
which of the two Loca.s was the subject of a 
conference at Chicago, Illinois, on July 17, 
1950, and no decision was reached; there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, 
officials be instructed to 
justment of this 
diction of these 
mined. 


That the American of Labor 
bring about an ad- 
dispute so that the juris- 


men can be properly deter- 


Referred to Committee on Adjustment. 
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INCREASING DUES FOR 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


Resolution No. 72—By Delegates H. A. 
Bradley, R. E. Tomlinson, Edward R. Moffett, 
International Chemical Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, It has been necessary for a 
large number of local unions that are affiliated 
with international unions within the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor to increase their 
monthly dues in order to meet the increasing 
cost of administrative and organizing ex- 
pense, and 


WHEREAS, It has been necessary for a 
number of international unions to seek an in- 
crease in per capita tax from their local 
unions in order to meet the increasing cost of 
administrative and organizing expense, and 


WHEREAS, The present per capita tax of 
36 cents per member per month being paid 
by federal labor unions to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the present monthly 
dues of $1.00 being paid by the members to 
the federal labor union is inadequate to meet 
the increased cost, and 


WHEREAS, There is a tendency for newly 
organized groups to seek a charter from the 
American Federation of Labor rather than 
from the international union that has proper 
jurisdiction because of the lower monthly 
dues and per capita tax, thus creating an un- 
fair advantage to crganizational programs by 
international unions, and 





WHEREAS, The international unions have 
been called upon from time to time to in- 
crease their per capita tax payments to the 
American Federation of Labor in order for 
the American Federation of Labor to have 
sufficient income to meet the increased cost 
of organizing and servicing these federal la- 
bor unions, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor be amended 
.o nrovide that monthly dues for federal La- 
bor unions shall be not less than $2.00 and 
per capita tax payments to the American 
Federation of Labor shall be 75 cents per 
member per month. 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES 


Resolution No. 73—By Delegates Henry C. 
ler, Berniece B. Heffner, Earl L. Kaplan, 
American Federation of Government Employes. 


. RESOLVED, That the 69th Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor assembled 
in Houston, Tex: pledges its support to the 





affiliated organizations in the Government 
Employes Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and instruct the Executive 


Council of the American Federation of Labor 


to support the following legislation for that 
purpose. : 


1. An immediate increase in the inadequate 
base pay of all Government employes to 


9 


A. 


a 


conform with rising costs of living and 
rates in private industry where war- 
ranted. 


Vigorous opposition to the reduction of 
the present amount of annual and sick 
leave, and the maximum accumulation of 
leave now available to federal employees; 
opposition to the mandatory use of an- 
nual leave as accumulated in a particular 
ealendar or fiscal year. 


Extension of benefits of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement System, including: 


a. Optional retirement of full annuity 
regardless of attained age. 


1. After 30 years of service; 





2. After 25 years of service; 

3. After 20 years of service for 
all employes in all hazardous 
occupations ; 





4. After 20 years of service, at 
a reduced annuity, if separ- 
ated or demoted as a _ result 
of reductions in force. 


b. Elimination of taxation on all re- 
tirement annuiti@és, including  per- 
sons now on retirement rolls. 


Establishment of independent boards of 
appeal for all employes, with employe 
membership, decisions of such boards. to 
be binding on all parties. 


-ayment at time and a half for all 
hours worked by employes of the federal 
Government and District of Columbia in 
excess of eight in any work day or forty 
in any work week; establishment of Mon- 
day through Friday as basic work week; 
time and half for all Saturday work; 
double time for Sunday and holiday work; 
compensatory time if requested by the 
employe to be given at the rate of one 
and a half hours for each overtime hour 
worked; a minimum of four hours over- 
time when an empoye i ealled for 
emergency work outside regular working 
hours; application of night differential 
for duty between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
rezardless of the recular schedu’e duty 
or overtime; establishment of a 32 hour 
week in any calendar week having a 
holiday; retention of present overtime 
benefits where they exceed the minimum 
outlined above. 








Increase subsistence allowance up _ to 
$15 per day for employes in travel status 
and 10 cents per mile for official use of 
privately owned automobiles. 


Severance pay for employes of the Fed- 
eral Government and D’strict of Colum- 
bia who complete one year of service; 
payments of two-thirds of the employe’s 
base pay or $30 per week, whichever is 
greater, to be paid on the basis of one 
month’s pay for each year’s service; 
total payments not to extend beyond one 
year. 


Enactment of a law to guarantee bona 
fide unions the right to represent mem- 
bers and to require the administrative 
officials to confer with representatives of 
employe unions at their request on all 
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matters affecting the welfare of the em- 
ployes. 


9. Promotion from within the service where- 
ever practical with recognition of senior- 
ity in this and other personnel actions ; 
employe representation on boards decid- 
ing competitive promotions. 


10. Amendment of Hatch Act to. permit 
federal employe participation in non- 
partisian elections. 


11. Improvement and simplification of the 
Efficiency Rating System with preser- 
vation of the present appeal procedures. 


12. Opposition to military personnel per- 
forming duties of a civilian nature or 
filling positions customarily occupied by 
civilian employes; determination of the 
nature of such positions to be made by 
the Civil Service Commission. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
RIGHTS FOR FARM WORKERS 


Delegates H. L. 
National Farm La 


Resolution No. 74—By 
Mitchell, Dorothy Dowe, 
bor Union. 


WHEREAS, There are over two million 
agricultural workers employed on large scale 
farms who were excluded by Congress from 
all provisions of the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act as well as the Taft-Hartley Act 
and, 


WHEREAS, Agricultural workers em- 
ployed on the nation’s farms will be subject 
to rules and regulations that may be adopted 
to control prices and wages as a part of the 
mobilization for defense program and, 


WHEREAS, No governmental machinery 
now exists for adjustment of grievances of 
agricultural workers, or for representation 
or collective bargaining with employers of 
such workers, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor insist that provisions be made 
for adequate representation of agricultural 
labor before any wage controls affecting 
such workers are imposed, and be it further 


RESOLVED, In preparing new legislation 
to replace the unfair Taft-Hartley Act that 
the American Federation of Labor will seek 
the inclusion of agricultural workers on the 
same basis that all other American workers 
are guaranteed the right to organize and 
bargain collectively with their employers, 
whose products affect interstate commerce. 





Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


INCLUSION OF SMALL FARMERS 
UNDER NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY 
ACT 


Resolution No. 75—By 
Mitchell, Dorothy Dowe, 
bor Union. 


Delegates H. L. 
National Farm La- 


WHEREAS, Workers in trades and indus- 
tries and small working farmers have basic 
interests in common in that together they 


produce, process and distribute the necessi- 
ties of life and should be united together 
on both economic and political issues in 


order to counter the movement of monopo- 


lists in controlling the destinies of the 
nation, and 
WHEREAS, This is evidenced not only 


by the growth of monopoly in industry, but 
also in corporation farming (at present 39 
of the farmers now own 41% of the farm- 
ing land), such growth has stirred farmers 
to ask support of labor for their protection 
and has caused many small farmers to join 


the ranks of the National Farm Labor 
Union, A. F. of L., and 
WHEREAS, The small farmer does not 


have unlimited financial resources to offset 
crop losses due to crop failures and because 


of such loss becomes heavily indebted at 
high interest rates to insurance companies 
and banks, often losing his farm to such 


companies, who are 
farm owners in the 


insurance 
largest 


banks and 
among the 
world, and 


WHEREAS, The maintenance of the dem- 
ocratic process Of this nation exists in the 
economic security of the worker and tke 
small farmer, and it is necessary to prevent 
small farmers from being wiped out en 
masse through crop failures or a slump in 
the business cycle in relatively peaceful 
times, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the small farmers in 
this nation be included under the National 
Bankruptcy Act in the same manner as the 
Life Insurance companies and large business 
corporations, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention of 1950 in Hous- 
ton, Texas, go on record to support the 
inclusion of the small farmers under the 
National Bankruptcy Act and to instruct its 
affiliates as well as its representatives in 
Washington, D. C., to work for this inclu- 
sion, 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


EXTENSION OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY TO AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 


76—By Delegates H. L. 
Farm La- 


Resolution No. 
Mitchell, Dorothy Dowe, National 
bor Union. 


WHEREAS, The Social Security Act of 
1950 includes under Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance provisions for nearly three-fourths 
of the working population, including inde- 
pendent business men as well as some work- 
ers employed in agriculture on a_ regular 
basis, and 


WHEREAS, There are 3% millions of 
wage earners employed on the nation’s farms 
who are still excluded, and there are an esti- 
mated 7 million farmers, tenants and share- 
croppers likewise excluded, therefore, be it 


Seton 


Agger. 
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RESOLVED, That. the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its affiliated unions seek 
the enactment of legislation at the next 
sion of the Congress to bring about the ex- 
tension of the Social Security Act to these 
citizens who are now deprived of such bene- 
fits. 





Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ALIEN MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Resolution No. 77—By Delegates H. L. 
Mitchell, Dorothy Dowe, National Farm La- 
bor Union. 


WHEREAS, Investigations by a_ special 
Commission on Migratory Labor established 
by the President of the United States have 
shown that hundreds of thousands of illegal 
aliens have been enticed into this country 
by corporation farmers for the purpose of 
securing a cheap labor supply, and 


WHEREAS, Officials of the U. S. Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Servic have in- 
formed the  President’s Commission _ that 
these same selfish corporation farmers oper- 
ating as a pressure group have caused laws 
of the United States to be suspended annual- 
ly to enable them to secure cheap labor, and 








WHEREAS, The illegal aliens known as 
wetbacks have depressed wages and destroyed 
working conditions of American citizens en- 
gaged in agricultural work and have even 
infiltrated trades and industries where skilled 
workers have over a period of time built up 
their wage and working standards, and 


WHEREAS, Such uncontrolled immigration 
is a constant threat to the welfare of our 
people, and 


WHEREAS, Such immigration permits sub- 
versive elements to enter the United States 
for the purpose of destroying our free insti 
tutions, and further such imigration is in 
violation of both our laws and the laws of 
the neighboring Republic of Mexico, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor seek the immediate enactment 
of legislation to bar illegal entrance of 
aliens whether in the guise of agricultural 
workers or otherwise, and further that such 
legislation provide a criminal penalty for em- 
ployers who hire such labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


HOUSING 


Resolution No. 78—By Delegate Thomas A. 
Murray, New York State Federation of La- 
bor. 


WHEREAS, The President has already an- 
nounced restrictions on residential construc- 
tion as the first economic measure in the 


‘defense mobilization program, and 


WHEREAS, The major effects of these 
restrictions will be (1) to cut back by at 
least 25 per cent during the next 6 months 
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the vitally needed low-rent public housing 
program for low-income families, and (2) 
to increase required down payments on pri- 
vately built housing under the FHA and VA 
programs, thus making it more difficult for 
ordinary families without large accumulated 
savings to secure any new housing, and 


WHEREAS, There is still a large unmet 
housing need, particularly for low and mid- 
dle-income families, and this shortage can be 
expected to become worse as housing volume 
decreases as a result of the new restrictions, 
and 


WHEREAS, There have been no restric- 
tions announced yet on the production of 
luxury goods and other commodities for 
which the need is not as great as it is for 
housing, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled go on 
record as urging that in view of the contin- 
ued shortage of housing and the fact that 
there is no substitute for it, restrictions be 
placed on residential construction only where 
they are absolutely necessary and_ that 
wherever possible restrictions be placed first 
on competing non-essential production and 
construction before any further cut-backs are 
made on residentia! construction, and be it 
further 








RESOLVED, That we hereby urge that if 
further restrictions on housing are necessary, 
whatever residential construction is permitted 
should contribute to the maximum possible 
extent to meet the housing needs of low 
and middle income families and we specifical- 
ly urge further that there be no further 
cut-backs in the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram and that there should be renewed pres 
sure in the 82nd Congress for enactment of 
the cooperative housing program for middle- 
income families, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That if workers are required 
to move to certain defense areas, we hereby 
urge that there be adequate community facil- 
ities as well as decent housing accommoda- 
tions for them in such expanded communi- 
ties, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That in view of the fact that 
curtailed housing construction will result in 
an intensification of the present housing 
shortage, we hereby urge that the Congress 
review its previous action on rent control 
and that the present rent control law be 
continued beyond December 31, 1950, and 
that it be amended to permit the recontrol 
of rents in any decontrolled community 
where housing shortages become more acute. 


Referred to Committee on Building Trades. 


AFL RADIO BROADCASTS 


Resolution No. 79—By Delegate Thomas 
A. Murray, New York State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, For many months commenta- 
tors over the radio networks of our nation 
have been giving false and _ misleading 
stories about Labor to the public, and 
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WHEREAS, These efforts on the part of 
their employers have been poisoning the 
minds of the public and blinding the truth, 
and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, recognizing the necessity of combat- 
ting these untruths, did through its officers 
and the Executive Council provide a factual, 
timely and realistic medium for the dis- 
semination of truth for all the world to hear 
through the broadcasts of Frank Edwards, 


and 


WHEREAS, We the members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor believe that the 
American Federation of Labor _ should 
broaden the scope of such a valuable source 
of information, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 69th annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
commend the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and strongly urge the ex- 
pansion of these radio comments as given 
by Frank Edwards by more frequent use of 
the radio facilities and by more fully devel- 
oped programs in areas not now covered by 
the network handling them, and we urge 
this continuance as an answer to the enemies 
of Labor who have been confounded by the 


truth. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


80—By Delegate Thomas A. 


Resolution No. 
York State Federation of 


Murray, New 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, better known as the Taft- 
Hartley Act, has earned the universal con- 
demnation of the labor movement for its vio- 
lations of the democratic rithts of the Amer- 
ican labor movement by depriving it of its 
fundamental liberty and organization, and 


WHEREAS, Since its enactment, the law 
has restricted the lezitimate union activ'ties, 
encouraged certain employers to stubbornly 
and uncompromisingly oppose union demands 
relying upon technicalities in the Act to 
evade their responsibilities, foster employer 
sponsored decert fication petitions, collusively 
estab'ishing company unions, make_ un- 
founded charges of unfair labor practices 
against the unions, and 


WHEREAS, Despite the sentiments of the 
country against the Law as expressed by the 
reelection of President Truman on a plat- 
form pledging its repeal, a reactionary coali- 
tion of Republicans and Southern Democrats 
blocked every effort to obtain its repeal, and 


The continuance of _ these 
abuses will inevitably undermine the fabric 
of our democracy; and will ultimately dis- 
credit the free trade union movement, which 
has always been the bulwark against the 
forces of reaction and totalitarianism, there- 
fore, be it 


WHEREAS, 


RESOLVED, That this Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor endorse whole- 
heartedly the policies set forth by the Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor and by the labor 
forces in our country in their attempts to 


enlighten the American people as to the 
serious inroads the forces of reaction and 


totalitarianism are making, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we reaffirm our unal- 
terable oppos:tion to the Taft-Hartley Law 
and renew our determination to carry on an 
unceasing struggle against this iniquitous 
piece of legislation, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we call upon our rep- 
resentatives in the Congress and the Senate 
of the United States to respect the wiil of 
the American people and to proceed forth- 
with to aid in the repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we call upon the Con- 
gress of the United States and its leaders 


of _ both parties, to remove this obnoxious 
legislation from our statute books. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


LEGISLATION 
Resolution No. 81—By Delegate Thomas 
f. eee New York State Fetleration of 
sabdor. 


WHEREAS, It cannot be asserted too often 
that the ultimate source of a _ nation’s 
strength is its people and that healthy men, 
women and children are a nation’s asset, and 


WHEREAS, Good health is essential to the 
security and the progress of a nation and 
the promotion of its general welfare, and 


WHEREAS, Good health promotes maxi- 
mum employment and production and _ in- 
creases prozressively the standard of living, 
the welfare and happiness, the security and 
general well-being of the people, and 


WHEREAS, The maintenance and preser- 
vaton of good health, the prevention of ill- 
ness in advance, and the hastening of its 
cure after it occurs must forever be our 
nation’s concern, and 


WHEREAS, Statistics show that every 
four out of five fami ies—or 117,000,000 peo- 
ple—having incomes below $5,000 require out- 
side financial assistance to help meet seri- 
ous illness; and cannot afford a full meas- 
ure of required medical care, and 


WHEREAS, There are an_ insufficient 
number of doctors and hospitals available; 
and those that are available are unevenly 
distributed throughout the country, and 


WHEREAS, One-third of the counties of 
the United States, in which 40,000,000 people 
live have no full time Public Health depart- 
ment or services, and 


WHEREAS, There is now pending in Con- 
gress legislation to provide a national health 
insurance and public health program; the 
purposes of which are to be: (1) train more 
doctors, dentists, nurses, hospital adminis- 
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trators and others; (2) advance medical re- 
search to discover the causes, cure and pre- 
vention of diseases and other illnesses; (3) 
expand hospital building programs; (4) help 
rural and other shortage areas and assist 
farmers’ experimental health cooperatives ; 
(5) expand siate and local public health serv- 
ices: (6) increase State, Maternal, Child 
Health and Cripple Children’s Services; (7) 
provide national health insurance through 
contributions by employers and workers to 
cover medical bills and thereby effectuate the 
above program, and 





WHEREAS, This program is being at- 
tacked by the American Medical Association 
who have formed a coalition to defeat the 
proposed National Health Bill, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor in its deliberations has supported this 
type of legislation as an intelligent, humane 
and constructive approach to conserve the 
health of the American people, therefore, be 
it 
That this Convention of the 
of Labor endorses the 
Federation of La- 


RESOLVED, 
American Federation 
position of the American 
bor, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we urge our Congress- 
men and United States Senators to vote for 
and support the National Health Insurance 
and Public Health Bill now pending before 
Congress in line with the position taken by 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


BOYCOTT OF PRODUCTS OF 
SLAVE LABOR 


Resolution No. 82—By Delegates Alex Rose, 
Marx Lewis, William Harding, S. Hershkowitz, 


A. Mendelowitz, Uni'ed Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers International Union. 
WHEREAS, Irrefutable evidence has been 


assembled which substantiates the charge that 
the Soviet Union has imposed a system of 
slavery on helpless human beings to an extent 
unequalled in history and has, by its consistent 
refusal to permit the United Nations or any 
other impartial agency to investigate the 
charges, confirmed its truth, and 


WHEREAS, This system of human slavery, 
which constitutes the most sinister threat to 
human dignity, freedom and peace everywhere 
in the world, has been extended by the Soviet 
Union to the countries which have disappeared 
behind the Iron Curtain, and is now the foun- 
dation of the economic system which prevails 
in the Soviet Union and its satellites, and 


WHEREAS, The products of many millions 
of workers employed in slave labor camps in 
Iron Curtain countries are not only permitted 
to enter the democratic countries where they 
compete with the products of free labor but are 
encouraged to do so under our _ present 
foreign trade policy which extends the bene- 
fits of reciprocal trade to countries which 
rely on slave labor. and 


WHEREAS, The encouragement of such 
imports from slave labor countries not only 
threatens the economic standards established 
in our own country by the process of free 
collective bargaining but also serves to make 
us, unwittingly, an instrument for the per- 
petuation and extension of this sys.em of 
slavery, since our patronage of the products 
of slave labor helvs bolster the economies of 


the countries which have slave labor, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled that it 


condemns the trafficking in the products of 
slave labor, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor be autho- 
rized and empowered to consider and adopt 
Ways and means by which a boycott of all 
products made in slave labor countries may 
be made effective. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PRICE AND WAGE CONTROL 


Resolution No. 83—By Delegates Jack 
Wieselberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward Friss, 
Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, The present uncertain economic 
situation has been caused by the international 
threat to peace occasioned by the vassals of 
the international communist conspiracy, and 





WHEREAS, It has become 
engage in an ever-increasing 
armaments, and 


neccessary to 
production for 


WHEREAS, By 
forth, there has 
trend, and 


factors set 
inflationary 


reason of the 
been a_ steady 


WHEREAS, It is a well-established economic 
fact that in periods of inflation real wages 
lag behind the increased cost of living, and 


WHEREAS, The cost of living has shown 
a decided and dangerous rise in recent months, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the 69th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor that price 
control be put into effect with all convenient 
speed so that the cost of living spiral may be 
halted and that wage controls be put into 
effect only after workers’ wages have been 
given the opportunity of overcoming the 
drastic cost of living rise already experienced. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


SEGREGATION IN THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Resolution No. 84—By Delegates Jack 
Wieselberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward Friss, 
Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, Federal fair employment prac- 
tice legislation will help the elimination of 
discrimination in American industry based 
upon race, color, religion, national origin or 
ancestry, and 
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WHEREAS, It has become increasingly 
necessary to remove the inequities, prejudices, 
and archaic and sectional encumbrances upon 
fundamental employment rights of large por- 
tions of our population, and 


WHEREAS, Restrictions on employment op- 
portunities based on color, race or creed 
constitute an economic waste in that American 
industry is needlessly and senselessly deprived 
of a great portion of its available American 
manpower, and 


WHEREAS, American manpower  distin- 
guished itself heroically, regardless of race, 
color or creed, during the last war and is pres- 
ently distinguishing itself heroically, as Ameri- 
cans, in combat in Korea, advancing the 
cause of freedom and democracy, and 


WHEREAS, It is essential for our great 
country in discharging its obligations as a 
world leader for democracy and democratic 
rights to set an outstanding example to which 
the people of the world will respond, and 


WHEREAS, We have confidence in our col- 
lective ability to remove injustices existing in 
our democracy and to remove restrictions 
against the rights of minorities to be gainfully 
employed, and 








WHEREAS, We have the unbounded faith 
that as a nation we can not permit Americans 
who are giving up their lives in the armed 
forces in defense of democracy to be segre- 
gated by reason of race, color or creed, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, 
the American 


That the 69th convention of 
Federation of Labor endorse 
and support legislation for a Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission to eliminate dis- 
erimination in employment relations in in- 
dustry, government, and opportunities for 
employment, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That Americans who died to- 
gether on the battle field are worthy of living 
together without the false restriction embodied 
by bigotry in the form of segregation and that 
the armed forces remove the taint of segrega- 
tion wherever it may exist. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


WAGE RATES IN PUERTO RICO 


Resolution No. 85—By Delegates 
Wieselberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward 
Fr Morris Fuchs, Internat‘onal Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union. 


Jack 





WHEREAS, Special industry Committee 
No. 8 for Puerto Rico is now in the process 
of considering facts, circumstances and evi- 
dence for the purpose of recommending to 
the Wage and Hour Administrator the high- 
est hourly minimum wage rates (not in ex- 
cess of 75c per hour) for all employes in 
Puerto Rico engaged in the Leather, Leather 
Goods and Related Products Industry, and 


WHERE‘ The Fair Labor Standards Act 
requires the said Committee to recommend to 
the Administrator the highest minimum 
hourly wage rates in consonance with the 
spirit and intendment of the Act, and 





Ss 






_WHEREAS, The Act by amendment spe- 
cifically provides that the said Committee 
shall not recommend, nor shail the Admin- 


istrator approve, a minimum wage _ which 
will give industries in Puerto Rico a com- 
petitive advantage over like industries of the 
Continental United States, and 


WHEREAS, The Administrator, explaining 
the nature of the change made by the 
amendment to the Act with respect to Puerto 
Rico, used the following statement in W. & 
H. Release No. R-877, June 27, 1940: 


‘... Further, to fully protect the competi- 
tive positions of industries of the Conti- 
nental United States, the amendment pro- 


vides that such Special Committees shall 
not recommend, nor shall the Adminis- 
trator approve, a minimum wage which 
will give the Island a competitive advan- 
tage over industries of the Continental 
United States.” 

and, 

WHEREAS, The Leather, Leather Goods 


and Related Products Industry has for a long 
period of time been subject to the unjust 
and unfair competition of importations of 
leather products from substandard and sub- 
minimum wage paying foreign producers, 
thereby causing a grave and serious condi- 
tion in the Continental United States, and 


WHEREAS, The said condition has caused 
wide-spread unemployment with all the con- 
sequent attendant hardships among the 
members of our union, and 


WHEREAS, The fixing of an hourly wage 
rate of substantially below a minimum of 
75c per hour for the workers in Puerto 
Rico would definite y place the Leather, 
Leather Goods and Related Products Indus- 
try in the Continental United States at a 
further competitive disadvantage -ausing 
further serious and grave conditions to the 
industry with greater numbers of our Unior 
members suffering unemployment, and 


WHEREAS, The workers of Puerto Rico 
are in the family of American labor and are 
entitled to all the hard-won gains and bene- 
fits realized by American labor, and 


WHEREAS, It is utterly essential that the 
standard of living of Puerto Rican workers 
be raised so that they may enjoy the ful 
fruits of their labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the 69th convention of the 
American Federation of Labor that the Ad- 
ministrator, in the light of industrial condi- 
tions in the Continental United States, of 
the Leather, Leather Goods and Related 
Products Industry, and, further, in conson- 
ance with the spirit, intendment and _ spe- 
cific provisions of the Act, approve an 
hourly wage rate of 75c per hour or as 
close to 75c as possible for the workers of 
Puerto Rico, engaged in the Leather Goods 
and Related Products Industry, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded with all prompt dispatch to the 
Wage and Hour Administrator and to the 
Special Industry Committee No. 8 for Puerto 
Rico. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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KOREA 


Resolution No. 86—By Delegates Jack 
Wieselberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward 
Friss, Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, The recent invasion of South 
Korea by the communist-dominated regime 
of North Korea constitutes an act of unlaw- 
ful and unprovoked aggression, and 


WHEREAS, Such aggression symbolizes an 
assault upon the free and democratic peoples 
and institutions of the world, and 


WHEREAS, It is an imperative necessity 
for the peace and security of the world to 
check such aggression not only in Korea but 
wherever it may originate and whenever the 
security of free peoples is threatened, and 


WHEREAS, The United Nations has con- 
demned such aggression and taken action to 
prevent its further occurrence, and 


WHEREAS, The President of the United 
States has, in furtherance of the aims and 
purposes of the United Nations, ordered 
armed intervention of United States forces 
to protect the people of South Korea from 
tyrannical and communistic designs, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the 69th convention of the 
American Federation of Labor that the 
President of the United States be commended 
for the timely and imperative order com- 
mitting the armed forces of our country to 
intervene in Korea in pursuance of the reso- 
lution of the Security Council of the United 
Nations, and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That we pledge our whole- 
hearted support and cooperation, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That we call upon every 
member nation of the United Nations to 
commit its armed forces, its assets, its re- 
sources and its manpower to the immediate 
participation with us in repe'ling the inex- 
eusable and unprovoked aggression in Korea. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


CONDEMNING STOCKHOLM 
PEACE PETITION 


Resolution No. 87—By Delegates Jack 
Wieselberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward Friss, 
Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union. 


_WHEREAS, The “Stockholm Peace Peti- 
tion” was inaugurated by the agents of the 
international communist conspiracy, and 


WHEREAS, It is merely a trick and device 
to cause confusion in every state and county 
where the communists have been unsuccessful 
either by outright aggression or by intimida- 
tion to gain control, and 


WHEREAS, World communism constitutes 
the greatest military threat the world has 
ever known, and 


WHEREAS, The Stockholm Peace Petition 
has been created and used to mislead innocent 
people who have a sincere desire for peace, 
to the end that there may be discord and 
friction amongst democratic people the world 
over, and 


WHEREAS, We recognize this false tric 
and device for what it is, therefore, be it 





RESOLVED, By the 69th convention of the 
American Federation of Labor that we hereby 
condemn and reject the Stockholm Peace 
Petition as a complete fraud, intended to 
weaken the democratic nations and not to 
establish peace, and we urge all loyal and de- 
voted Americans not only to reject this phony 
peace petition but to stand up as men and 
women and speak up against it, and be i 
further 


RESOLVED, That every effort be made to 
overcome the vicious propaganda of the inter- 
national communist conspiracy and that Con- 
gress and the national administration be urged 
to increase the funds allotted to the ‘Voice 
of America” so that its effective fight against 
the vicious propaganda of the Kremlin agents 
the world over may be successfully overcome. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 


Resolution No. 88—By Delegates 
Wieselberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward Friss 
Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union. 





WHEREAS, The struggle of organized 
workers for the protection of their funda- 
mental rights has been marked by the most 
determined opposition of reactionary elements, 
and 


WHEREAS, The recognition of the right 
to freely organize and to collectively bargain 
for workers was finally realized in the enact- 
ment of the Wagner Act, which appropriately 
was called labor’s Magna Carta, and 


WHEREAS, The reactionary elements which 
dominated the 80th Congress and which repre- 
sented a combination of Tory Republicans and 
Dixiecrat Democrats dealt a severe blow to all 
labor, organized and unorganized, by enacting 
the infamous Taft-Hartley Act, and 


WHEREAS, The voters of our country ex- 
pressed their collective indignation against 
this infamous law by successfully electing 
Harry S. Truman as President upon his pledge 
to repeal this infamous Taft-Hartley Act, and 


WHEREAS, The present Congress has con- 
tinued to show an utter disregard for the ex- 
pressed will of the people, and 


WHEREAS, Every previous convention of 
the American Federation of Labor has con- 
sistently demanded the forthwith and im- 
mediate repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the 69th convention of the 
American Federation of Labor that we demand 
the forthwith and immediate repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the reenactment of the 
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Wagner Act, in the manner recommended by 
President Truman in his message to the 81st 
Congress. 


Referred to Committeee on Resolutions. 


LABOR REPRESENTATION IN 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


89—By Delegates 
Wieselberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward 
Friss, Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, Our country faces a crucial 
period in the present world situation in com- 
batting the threat of totalitarian aggression, 


Resolution No. Jack 


and 

WHEREAS, It is utterly essential that 
the entire nation be unified in its all-out 
effort to successfully terminate with all 


situation in 
world con- 


speed possible the local war 
Korea, and to stop the threat of 
flagration, and 


labor move- 
evidenced 
principles 


WHEREAS, 
ment has, in 
its loyalty and 


The organized 
every crucial period, 
devotion to the 


of democracy and has gone all out in sup- 
port of our government in times of stress, 
and 

WHEREAS, The organized labor move- 


ment represents the overwhelming majority 


of our people, and 
WHEREAS, 


Uninterrupted production is 


dependent upon the wholehearted coopera- 
tion and support of the organized labor 
movement, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, _ By the 
the American Federation of Labor that the 
President of the United States, in recogni- 
tion of these vital factors, deesignate respon- 


69th convention of 


sible labor representatives to responsible 
posts with every governmental agency con 
cerned with the present situation and, in 
particular, the National Production Author- 
ity, the Economic Stabilization Agency and 
the National Security Resources Board. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ELECTION DAY 


Resolution No. 90—By Delegates Mario 
Azpeitia, Servando F. Lopez, Frank Diez, 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of Ameri- 
ca, 

WHEREAS, It is of the utmost import- 


ance to get all workers to vote on Election 


Day each year, and 


WHEREAS, In many parts of the coun- 
try there are no laws providing for time 
off to permit workers to vote, and 

WHEREAS, Even in those areas where 
time off is allowed by law, many workers 


with the law and do not 
therefore, be it 


are not familiar 
take advantage of it, 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor petition the members of Con- 
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gress of the United States requesting that 
Election Day throughout the nation be made 
a National holiday. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Resolution No. 91—By Delegates Mario 
Azpeitia, Servando F. Lopez, Frank Diez, 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of Amer- 
ica. 

WHEREAS, The increased cost of living 


requires an increase in the minimum wage 
paid workers engaged in work coming within 
the jurisdiction of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision of the United States Government, and 


WHEREAS, It has become necessary for 
appropriate legislation assuring the increased 
benefits to all workers coming within the 
jurisdiction of the Wage and Hour Division 


of the United States Government; and that 
the employer should not be permitted to 
compel employes to step up production in 


order to meet the increased minimum, it ap- 
pearing in many _ instances, particularly 
where piece work is involved, that whenever 
Congress has increased the minimum that 
the employers have required the workers to 
work that much harder in order to meet the 
increase in the minimum wage, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, By this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, duly as- 
sembled, that (1) the Congress of the United 
States of America be urged to pass necessary 
legislation increasing the minimum wage of 
all workers coming within the jurisdiction of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the United 
States of America. to $1.00 per hour, and 
(2) that the practice of employers of com- 
pelling employes to speed up their work in 
order to meet the increase in the minimum 
wage be outlawed and that sufficient safe- 
guards be placed in the legislation assuring 
all workers the benefit of the increase in the 
minimum wage. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


UNION LABEL 


Resolution No. 92—By Delegates Jack 
Wieselberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward 
Friss, Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, 


Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, The organized labor movement 
has established itself as a most responsible 
force in the life of our nation, and 


WHEREAS, Every essential item is today 
manufactured through the skill and craft of 
union workers, and 


WHEREAS, The use of the Union Label 
reflects the growth and prestige of our or- 
ganized labor movement and promotes the 
purchase and use of union made products, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the 69th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor that we 
endorse the continued and increased use of 
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the union label on all union made products 
and that we urge every International union 
and affiliated body to affiliate themselves 
with the Union Label Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, and that 
every support be given to it. 


Referred to Committee on Labels. 


A. F. OF L. BROADCASTS 


Resolution No. 93—By Delegates John P. 
Burke, James S. Killen, Elmer P. Meinz, Ho- 
mer L. Humble, Gocfrey and Charles Stewart, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, in cooperation with Labor’s League 
for Political Education, has inaugurated a 
fifteen minute radio program of news over 
mutual broadcasting company stations, at 
10:00 n. m. EDT, Monday through Friday, and 

WHEREAS, This program is meeting a long 





felt need to inform the American people, 
concerning the news as it affects the working 
people of this nation; and 


WHEREAS, We believe the selection of 
Frank Edwards as the commentator on this 
program was a very wise choice and that Mr. 
Edwards is to be commended tor his s.raight- 
forward and impartial presentation of the 
news, which we believe to be of great benefit 
to all the people of our nation; now therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That all delegates to this con- 
vention be requested to carry back to their 
respective local unions a report on this pro- 
gram of the American Federation of Labor, 
to the end that all members of organized 
labor be familiarized with the program and 
all members encouraged to listen to the pro- 
gram. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


rhe 


o’c.ock, 


was called to order at 9:50 


President Green. 


convention 
a.m. by 


PRESIDENT 
present 


GREEN: I 
this 
S. Quin, 
will 


pleased to 
morning Right Rev- 
the Bishop 


pronounce the invocation. 


am 
the 
Episcopal 


to you 


erend Clinton 


o’ T xas, who 


INVOCATION 


(Right Reverend Clinton S. Quin, 
Episcopal Bishop of Texas) 


O God, for much as without Thee we 
are not able to please Thee, mercifully grant 
that Thy Holy Spirit may in all things di- 
rect and rule our hearts, through Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord—Amen. 


as 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
Averell Harriman will 
11:00 o’clock. I 
appointment of the 
escort Mr. 


The 
the 


Honorable 
delegates 
the 
committee to 
to the hall. 
I appoint on that committee First Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, William L. Hutcheson, 
Vice President William McFetridge and Rich- 


address 
to 


following 


at wish anonunce 


otficially Harriman 
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ard F. Walsh. I hope the committee is here 
and that they will arrange to meet Mr. 
Harriman at the Rice Hotel and escort him 
to the convention hall, so that he can de- 
liver his address at 11:00 o’clock. 

The Chair ‘recognizes Secretary Meany for 


reports and announcements. 


RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED 
WITHIN TIME LIMIT 


SECRETARY MEANY: 
the receipt of the following resolutions which 
been received within the limit 

in the Constitution and, therefore, 
require unanimous 


I wish to announce 
have time 
specified 
consent. 


do not 


Decora- 
Amend 
Unity ; 
Security 


From the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Paperhangers of America: 
FEPC; 
Increase 


tors and 


Unemployment Laws; Labor 
Anti-Poll Tax; 
Benefits; Housing; 


tute of Relations. 


Social 


Samuel Gompers’ Insti- 


Labor 


the 
International 


Distillery Rectifying and Wine 
Union: Stitzel-Weller 


From 
Workers’ 
Company. 
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These resolutions will appear at the end 
of today’s proceedings. 


RESOLUTIONS REQUIRING 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


SECRETARY MEANY: The following res- 
olutions, requiring unanimous consent, are 
presented for your consideration. Unanimous 
consent has been recomended for the resolu- 
tions by the Special Sub-Committee of the 
Executive Council: 


From the International Hand, Luggage, 
Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union: Genocide; 
Jewish Labor Committee. 

From the Laundry Workers’ International 
Union: National Conference of Union Labor 
Veterans. 

These resolutions will appear at the end 
of today’s proceedings. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any ob- 
jections to the introduction of these resolu- 
tions? Hearing none, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIO 


Secretary Meany read the following com- 
munications : 





New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 18, 1950. 


William Green, President 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Federation of Labor Convention 
Civic Auditorium 

Houston, Texas. 


In behalf American Trade Union Council. 
National Committee for Labor Israel, we send 
fraternal greetings. Best wishes for success- 
ful convention. Please accept our deepest 
gratitude for whole-hearted moral and finan- 
cial suport give by your great organiza 
tion and its affiliates to our campaign for 
Histadrut, the General Federation of Trade 
Unions in Israel. Hope and pray for your 
continued support. 








Joseph Schlossberg, national chairman; 
Joseph Breslaw, chairman; Max Zaritsky, 
chairman executive committee American 
Trade Union Council National Committee 
tor Labor Israel. 


Bombay, India 
8th September, 1950. 


The President, 

American Federation of Labor, 
Box 65, Station G, 

New York 19, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir: 


On behalf of the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, 
we have great pleasure in sending you the 
following message on the occasion of your 
ensuing Conference: 
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“The Hind Mazdoor Sabha extends cordial 


fraternal greetings on behalf of the 


pov- 


erty-ridden millions of workers in fields, 


factories, offices and elsewhere to 


brethren and comrades-in-work across 
seas in the United States of America 
the eventful occasion of the Conference 


their 


the 
on 
of 


the American Federation of Labor meeting 


at a critical juncture in the life of 


the 


human family and of the Trade Union 


Movement the world over. 


“The conscious section of organized 
bor in India feels very strongly that 


la- 
if 


the freedoms of the peoples of the world 


and principles of free trade unionism 


being destroyed by totalitarianism 
slave labor, these very freedoms and 
ciples are no less eclipsed and are 
negatived by the Imperial 
countries and by the semi-autocratic 





are 


and 
prin- 
being 
t rule in colonial 
rule 


that is fast emerging in the _ recently 


liberated countries of Asia, where 
liberties are gradually disappearing 
free trade union movement is 

strangulated slowly but surely. Will 
free workers of the free national 
union organiz 





doubtedly is, raise their powerful 
against such trends? 


“The Hind Mazdoor Sabha would 


civil 
and 
being 


the 


trade 
ation of international repute, 
as the American Federation of Labor 


un- 


voice 


feel 


happy if the workers of the United States 
of America would appreciate that poverty, 


exploitation and economic inequality 
tween nations and nations as between 


be- 


men 


and men should be treated as intolerable 


and as constituting the real danger 
world peace. Let the working class of 
United States, therefore, give a lead 


to 
the 
to 


the peoples of the world for banishing 


from our globe such poverty, political 
economic exploitation and _ inequality 


and 


be- 


tween nations and nations as also between 
men and men, inherent in our present- 


day world society, and thereby pave 


way for laying a sound foundation 


begin with, all free and democratic 
tries. 


“May your Conference fulfil these 


of 
Free World Government, comprising of, 
coun- 


the 
a 
to 


as 


pirations voiced by the Hind Mazdoor 


Sabha in the interests of Free Trade 
ionism in a Free World and attain 


cess.” 
Yours very truly, 


G. G. Mehta, 


General Secretary. 


Sasha Volman 
220 W. 98 St. 
New York City 
Sept. 15, 1950. 





Mr. George Meany 
Secretary-Treasurer 

American Federation of Labor 
Rice Hotel, 

Houston, Texas 


Dear Brother Meany: 


Un- 


suc- 


On behalf of the Free Trade Union Center 
in Exile, representing the oppressed work- 


ers of Soviet-occupied Europe, I would 





like 
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to convey to the national convention of the 
American Federation of Labor our sincerest 
wishes for a successful meeting. 


Today, the free peoples of the world look 
to the United States for help against the 
dangerous menace of aggressive Russian Im- 
perialism. In the struggle against Bolshe- 
vism, the American labor movement is not 
only the most powerful single factor but is 
at the same time also the symbol and guar- 
antee—for millions of wage earners through- 


out the world—of progress toward a better 
future, with security, peace and freedom 
for all. 


For ourselves, we can testify that in our 


fight against Russian imperialism, and _ in 
our aspirations toward a truly democratic 
Eastern Europe, freed both from the _ Bol- 
shevik yoke and its old reactionary regimes, 
the support which we have received from 
the American Federation of Labor has been 


invaluable. We would like to take this op- 
portunity to thank you for your solidarity 
and express our gratitude also to the Free 
Trade Union Committee and to Brother Irv- 
ing Brown. They have proven invaluable 
allies in democracy’s battle against both Com- 
munism and Fascism all over the world. 


Fraternally, 
Sasha Volman, 


Administrative Secretary. 


Sept. 16, 1950. 
William Green, Chairman 
American Federation, of Labor Congress 
Houston, Texas. 


At the occasion of sixty-nine annual Con 


gress of the American Federation of Labor 
the German Social Democratic Party sends 
you fraternal greetings. Five years afte: 


the last war the international working class 
sees its democratic liberties threatened anew 
—this time by the eastern totalitarianism. 
The German workers are striving for a society 
of social justice in order to make the whol 
population immune from the temptation of 
Communism. Only a state of social justice can 
be defended effectively. All our efforts will 
be condemned to failures if for oppor- 
tunist reasons the founders and _ representa- 
tives of the Nazi regime are being re- 


garded as new allies. The democratic forces 
of Germany want to fight against Com- 
munism but not in order to help the mili- 
tarists of yesterday to new victories. Con- 
vinced that especially the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will understand these con- 
siderations we greet the delegates of your 


Congress and wish you much success. 


Kurt Schumacher. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Secretary Meany announced the 
committee appointments: 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S 
REPORT 


David Dubinsky, Ladies’ Garment Workers ; 
Harry C. Bates, Bricklayers; Robert Byron, 


following 


Sheet Metal Workers; F. A. Fitzgerald, Engi- 
neers; Fred R. Ballbach, Photo Engravers ; 
Leo J. Buckley, Stereotypers; George Q. 
Lynch, Pattern Makers; Charles M. Rau, 
Plumbers; Marvin Taylor, Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers; Frank J. Coleman, Washington, D. C., 
Central Labor Union; Irvin Barney, Railway 
Carmen; Paul L. Phillips, Paper Makers; A. 
C. D’Andrea, Hod Carriers; Daniel W. Tracy, 


Electrical Workers; Selma M._ Borchardt, 
Teachers; M. J. Sexton, Carpenters; Ivan T. 
Uncapher, Flint Glass Workers; Harry R. 
Lyons, Railway Clerks; Marvin W. Hook, 


Meat Cutters; Leslie L. Myers, Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers; Leo Abernathy, Bill 
Posters; H. D. Smith, Molders; Bernard M. 


Egan, Typographical Union; John O’Hare, 
Tobacco Workers; William Schoenberg, Ce- 
ment, Lime and Gypsum Workers. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Matthew Woll, Photo Engravers; James A. 


Brownlow, Metal Trades Department; John 
F. English, Teamsters; William E. Maloney, 
Engineers; William F. Schnitzler, Bakery 
Workers; John B. Haggerty, Bookbinders; 
L. P. Lindelof, Painters; R. G. Soderstrom, 
Illinois State Federation of Labor; Thomas 
H. O’Donnell, Bricklayers: John J. Mara, 


Boot and Shoe Workers: John L. Reilly, Rail- 
way Mail Association; M. A. Hutcheson, Car- 
penters; Arnold S. Zander, State, County and 
Municipal Employes; John E. Rooney, Plas- 
terers; Walter B. Holt, Longshoremen; Rich- 
ard F. Walsh, Theatrical Stage Employes; 
Alex Rose, Hatters; J. H. dela Rosa, Printing 
Pressmen; Woodruff Randolph, Typographical 


Union; Charles S. Zimmerman, Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers; Robert J. Tormey, Firemen 


and Oilers; William H. Cooper, Building Serv- 
ice Employes; William J. Buckley, Boilermak- 
ers; Sam P. Ming, Grain Millers. 


LAWS 


Daniel J. Tobin, Teamsters; 
Weber, Musicians; Patrick E. 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen; Harry A. 
Roach, Plumbers; T. C. Carroll, Maintenance 
of Way Employes; Frank Duffy, Potters; 
James Killen, Pulp and Sulphite Workers; 
William Tracy, Brick and Clay Workers; Je- 
rome J. Keating, Letter Carriers; Edward J. 
Volz, Photo Engravers; E. C. Hallbevk, Post 
Office Clerks; Herbert Rivers, Hod Carriers; 
J. P. McCollum, Boilermakers; Joseph Cris- 
pino, United Garment Workers; William Mc- 
Carthy, Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers; 
Anthony Matz, Firemen and Oilers; Sol Ci- 
lento, Distillery Workers; Anthony Valente, 
Textile Workers; John P. Redmond, Fire 
Fighters; Sam J. Byers, Laundry Workers; 
Al J. Maier, Carpenters; Sebastian Ollinger, 
Bakery Workers; Luigi Antonini, Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers; David Sullivan, Building Serv- 
ice Employes; Reuben Guskin, Actors and 
Artistes. 


Joseph N. 
Gorman, Meat 


ORGANIZATION 


William C. Doherty, Letter Carriers; 
Thomas Hogan, Carpenters; G. E. Leighty, 
Railroad Telegraphers; John P. Burke, Pulp 





and Sulphite Workers; Paul Dulzell, Actors; 


XU! 


ngi- 
ers ; 
Q. 
Rau, 
low- 
C., 


way 


acy, 
urdt, 
* 3 


ook, 
and 
Bill 


fare, 
Ce- 


Bi 
fohn 
ney, 
kery 
ers; 
“om, 
mas 
ara, 
tail- 
Car- 
and 
‘las- 
‘ich- 
yes ; 
ting 
ical 
Gar- 
men 
erv- 
nak- 


N. 
feat 


ince 
ers ; 
ers ; 

Je- 


Post 
ers ; 
sris- 


ers; 

Ci- 
nte, 
Fire 
ers ; 
ger, 
yar- 
erv- 
and 


ers ; 
hty, 
-ulp 
ors ; 


YIM 
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George McKenna, Barbers; Albert A. Green- 
baum, Musicians; John W. Garvey, Hod Car- 
riers; Hyman Powell, Jewelry Workers; Earl 
W. Jimerson, Meat Cutters and _ Butcher 
Workmen; Curtis Sims, Bakery Workers; 
W. J. Bassett, Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council; J. Belton Warren, Glass Bottle 
Blowers; A. Shoemake, Maintenance of Way 
Employes; Arthur A. Elder, Teachers; E. C. 
James, Laundry Workers; Lester Washburn, 
Automobile Workers; Glenn E. Thom, Fire 
Fighters ; Lewis M. Herrmann, Typographical ; 
Joseph C. Goodfellow, Glove Workers; C. F. 
May, Masters, Mates and Pilots; Harry 
Greenberg, Ladies’ Garment Workers; I. M. 
Fisher, Railroad Signalmen; H. A. Schneider, 


Grain Millers; A. Philip Randolph, Sleeping 
Car Porters. 
LABELS 
Raymond F. Leheney, Union Label Trades 
Department; Charles Hanson, Carpenters; 


Alvin D. Holt, Barbers; Joseph Belsky, Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen; Marx Lewis, 
Hatters; Madge King, United Garment Work- 
ers; John Simmons, Bakery Workers; Joseph 
Addy, Paper Makers; E. M. Weston, Wash 
ington State Federation of Labor; Jack Burt, 
Printing Pressmen; Charles F. Jordan, Pot- 
ters; John Zitello, Cleaning and Dye House 
Workers; Minnie Anderson, Bookbinders; 
Joseph Stendardo, Glass’ Bottle Blowers; 
Mario Azpeitia, Cigarmakers; Robert Lester, 
Teamsters ; James A. Suffridge, Retail Clerks ; 


Roy S. Whitmire, Textile Workers; Frank 
W. Anderson, Boot and Shoe Workers; Hor- 
ace L. Imeson, Typographical Union; Sam 
H. Begler, Laundry Workers; R. E. Tomlin- 
son, Chemical Workers; J. Howard Hicks, 
Office Employes; Samuel Otto, Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers. 
ADJUSTMENT 

William L. MecFetridge, Building Service 

Employes; Raymond H. Dalton, Glass Bottle 


Blowers ; George Wright, Firemen and Oilers ; 


O. G. Wright, Hod Carriers; Charles L. 
Bagley, Musicians; George Hudson, Main- 
tenance of Way Employes; Frank Brewster, 
Teamsters; E. J. Manion, Railroad Telegra- 
phers; Claude Adams, Molders; Tom Cory, 
Boot and Shoe Workers; L. M. Raftery, 
Painters; Harry Nacey, Boilermakers; Joseph 


J. Delaney, Engineers; Joseph O'Neill, Dis- 
tillery Workers: Toney Gallo, Cement, Lime 
& Gypsum Workers; Wm. P. Raoul, Theatri- 


cal Stage Employes; Gordon Chapman, State, 
County and Municipal Employes; George Gris- 
ham, Automobile Workers; John H. Sylvester, 
Railway Clerks; A. J. Bernhardt, Railway 
Carmen; Hal C. Banks, Seafarers; Peter 
Formica, Retail Clerks; Samuel F. Curry, 
Street Railway Employes; George Bucher, 
Upholsterers; James G, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers. 


Cross, 


LOCAL AND FEDERATED BODIES 


W. C. Birthright, Barbers; 
Housewright, Retail Clerks; Lee 
Carriers; A. Adamski, United Garment 
Workers; James C. Quinn, N. Y. Central 
Labor Union; Sam Bonansinga, Springfield 
(Ill.), Central Labor Union; John J. Nolan, 


Vernon A. 
Lalor, Hod 


Letter 
Wm. 


Carriers; Alfred Rota, Upholsterers; 
McGuern, Bakery Workers; Lloyd Kle- 
nert, Textile Workers; Reuben Roe, Cement, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers; Abraham Men- 
delowitz, Hatters; Michael J. Mungovan, 
Theatrical Stage Employes; Matthew Du- 
shane, Seafarers; Edward W. Kaiser, Stove 
Mounters; John FE. Briedenbach, Dayton 
(Ohio), Central Labor Union; Joseph Lahey, 
Plumbers; Bert Hayman, Fire Fighters; 
Dorothy Dowe, Farm Labor Union; Pete 
Kleinkauf, Musicians; Ray Muehlhoffer, Metal 
Polishers; Thomas F. Murphy, Bricklayers; 
Earl B. Ashbrook, Boilermakers. 


EDUCATION 


Herman Winter, Bakery Workers; George 
M. Harrison, Railway Clerks; M. C. Plunk, 
Maintenance of Way Employes; Carl H. 
Mullen, Indiana State Federation; Edward 
J. Hillock, Plumbers; C. N. Coyle, Letter 
Carriers; Michael J. Delaney, Post Office 
Clerks; Kenneth J. Kelley, Massachusetts 
State Federation; James Petrillo, Musicians ; 
A. L. Spradling, Street Railway Employes ; 
C. F. Strickland, Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers; Harry H. Cook, Flint Glass Work- 
ers; Morris Bialis, Ladies’ Garment Workers ; 
Irvin Kuenzli, Teachers; Harry Lundeberg, 
Seafarers; James J. Doyle, Coopers; W. L. 
Allen, Commercial Telegraphers; Anthony 
Doria, Automobile Workers; Servando Lopez, 
Cigarmakers ; H. A. Bradley, Chemical Work- 
ers; H. L. Mitchell, Farm Labor Union; G. A. 
Sackett, Retail Clerks; John R. Jones, Paper 
Makers; Pat Somerset, Actors; Joseph Mor- 
ris, Jewelry Workers. 


STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Charles J. MacGowan, Boilermakers ; Homer 


L. Humble, Pulp and Sulphite Workers; 
George L. Googe, Printing Pressmen; Joseph 
A. Mullaney, Asbestos Workers; Berniece B. 


Heffner, Government Employes; Phil Hannah, 
Ohio State Federation of Labor; Fred Scafidi, 
Barbers; C. J. Haggerty, California State 
Federation of Labor; W. S. Gross, Cleaners 
and Dyers; Thomas A. Murray, New York 
State Federation of Labor; Phil E. Ziegler, 
Railway Clerks; Gust Anderson, Portland 
(Oregon) Central Labor Union; I. C. Wel- 
sted, Virginia State Federation of Labor; 
Bernard G. Quinn, Leather Workers; James 
D. Graham, Montana State Federation of 
Labor; Claude O’Reilly, Seattle Central La- 
bor Union; John J. Hauck, Plasterers; Vol- 
ney Andrews, West Virginia State Federa- 
tion of Labor; David P. Weaver, Post Office 
Clerks; Charles S. Turner, Molders; Paul 
R. Hutchings, Office Employes; J. Scott 
Milne, Electrical Workers; Thomas Burke, 
Building Service Employes; Paul C. Sparks, 
Texas State Federation of Labor. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Joseph P. McCurdy, United Garment Work- 
ers; James C. Stocker, Letter Carriers; 
Walter M. Matthews, Lathers; Francis B. 


Comfort, Elevator Constructors; Thomas L. 
Hickey, Teamsters; John J. Burke, Street 
Railway Employes; Harry R. Hasselgren, 


Longshoremen; H. R, Flegal, Brick and Clay 
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Workers; Jack Wieselberg, Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers; George L. 
Warfel, Special Delivery Messengers; James 


McNabb, Theatrical Stage Employes; Edward 
Carlough, Sheet Metal Workers; James M. 
Kennedy, Firemen and Oilers; Charles Sulli- 
van, Hod Carriers; E. J. Plondke, Main- 
tenance of Way Employes; A. J. Eberhardy, 
Blacksmiths; John W. Bailey, Paper Mak- 
ers; John Fox, Seafarers; Clarence B. Davis, 
Potters; Leo F. Lucas, Stove Mounters; Jo- 
seph F. Boyen, Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers; Robert Lynch, Plumbers; Frank 
P. Converse, Operating Engineers. 


BUILDING TRADES 


Richard J. Gray, Building Trades Depart- 
ment; Wm. J. McSorley, Wood, Wire and 
Metal Lathers; Joseph V. Moreschi, Hod 


Edward A. 
Charles B. 


Carriers ; 
structors ; 


Smith, Elevator Con- 
Gramling, Engineers 
John H,. Lyons, Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers; Martin P. Durkin, Plumbers; John 
J. Murphy, Bricklayers; C. W. Sickles, As- 


bestos Workers; Pete Yablonski, Painters: 
Frank C. Riley, Electrical Workers; Homer 
J. Meyer Roofers; Walter A. Redmond, 





Marble, Slate 
Joseph J. Diviny, Team- 
McDevitt, Pennsylvania 
Labor; Wm. L. Hutche- 
Laurence Foley, Granite 
Ryan, Sheet Metal Work 
Givens, Stone Cutters; C. A. 
Carolina State Federation of 


Plasterers ;, John J. Conway, 
and Stone Polishers ; 

sters; James L. 
State Federation of 
son, Carpenters; 
Cutters; James J. 
ers; Paul A. 
Fink, North 
Lakor. 





SHORTER WORKDAY 


Lee W. Minton, Glass Bottle Blowers: 


George Webster, Railway Carmen; Frank 
Owens, Painters; John Pelkofer,  Black- 
smiths; Sal B. Hoffmann, Upholsterers: 


Stanley Rounds, Bridge and 
Workers ; Elmer P. 
Workers; T. J. 


Structural Iron 
Meinz, Pulp and Sulphite 
Lloyd, Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen; William Nagorsne, Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor; Dennis 
J. Oates, Metal Polishers; W. O. Frazier, 
Street Railway Employes; John W. Austin, 
Typographical Union; Frank C. Shea, Retail 


Clerks; Jesse V. Horton, Postal Supervisors ; 
J. A. Cheneval, Printing Pressmen; P. J. 
McNay, Molders; A. H. Cronin, Sheet Metal 
Workers; Ernest A. Merighi, Flint Glass 
Workers; Louis P. Marciante, New Jersey 
State Federation of Labor; Harry E. Leon- 


ard, Electrical 
Air Line 


Workers ; 
Pilots: &L. B. 


David L. 
Snedden, 


Behncke, 
Railway 


Clerks: Milton P. Webster, Sleeping Car 
Porters. 
LEGISLATION 
Leo E. George, Post Office Clerks; Michael 
Fox, Railway Employes Department; Stan- 
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ley W. Oliver, Draftsmen; James M. Duffy, 
Potters; Rene Schroeder, Sheet Metal Work- 
ers; Henry C. Iler, Government Employes; 
John M. Eklund, Teachers; Nathan Wer- 
theimer, Retail Clerks; Thomas V. Green, 
Stage Employes; Christian Madsen, Painters ; 
Merlin D. McCune, Molders; James Mowatt, 
Plate Printers; Edward P. Ringius, Mu- 
sicians; Arthur J. O’Hare, Flint Glass Work- 
ers; Frank X. Martel, Detroit Central Labor 
Union; W. M. Thomas, Railway Mail Associ- 
ation; Godfrey J. Ruddick, Pulp and Sulphite 
Workers; Israel Feinberg, Ladies’ Garment 
Workers ; Edward A. Moffett, Chemical Work- 
ers; George Heller, Actors; Edward F. Ben- 
ning, Letter Carriers; Michael J. Gallagher, 
Plasterers; George Hardy, Building Service 











Employes; Edward N. Doan, State, County 
and Municipal Employes; John A. O'Grady, 


Electrical Workers 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS 


Wm. J. McSorley, Wood, 
Lathers; Matthew Woll, 
D. J. Tobin, Teamsters ; 
Carpenters; Albert 


Wire and Metal 
Photo Engravers ; 
Wm. L. Hutcheson, 
Adamski, United Gar- 
ment Workers; Joseph V. Moreschi, Hod 
Carriers; Joseph P. Ryan, Longshoremen ; 
Christian M. Madsen, Painters; W. C. Birth 


right, Barbers; John B. Haggerty, Book- 
binders; Isidore Nagler, Ladies’ Garment 
Workers; George Meany, Plumbers; W. C. 
Doherty, Letter Carriers; Arnold S. Zander, 
State, County and Municipal Employes: 


George J. Richardson, Fire Fighters; Patrick 
E. Gorman, Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men; Edward J. Volz, Photo Engravers Un- 
ion; Harry C. Bates, Bricklayers; Joseph P. 
McCurdy, United Garment Workers; Ale» 
Rose, Hatters. 


VICE 
President 


PRESIDENT 
Green be 


WOLL: I 


made a 


move that 
member of the 
Labor Relations 


International Committee, as 


has been done at all previous conventions, 


The motion was seconded and 
carried. 


unanimously 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL REPORT 
SECRETARY MEANY: 


the distribution of the Executive Council Re- 
port of the 


I wish to announce 


Labor 
that 


American Federation of 


and also announce that the summary of 


report, which is usually read, will be placed 


in the record of today’s proceedings at this 
with the reference of the va- 


report to the 


point, along 


rious subjects in the several 


committees. 
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REPORT 


OF 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1950 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Sixty-ninth Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 


GREETINGS: 


INTRODUCTION 


The past year has been one of unusual tensions due to our 
realization that an implacable foe of our way of life was con- 
stantly plotting and contriving to gain an advantage over the 
nations that were honestly trying to live up to agreements. 
Repeated incidents of territorial aggression through trickery 
and the use of Communist emissaries, trained in revolution 
and the corruption of nationals, has kept the world uneasily 
conscious that no security existed through the United Nations, 
through peaceful conference or through treaty. 


The same undercurrents of uncertainty and apprehension 
characterized our economic and political life. We have con- 
tinuously felt the need to be on the defensive to protect our 
institutions and almost afraid to let them operate normally 
for fear any readjustment may be interpreted to mean break- 
down. The situation forces many expenditures when economies 
would be the part of wisdom. 


Yet, in spite of these unfavorable facts, there has been 
wholesome progress in our trade union movement. Our fun- 
damental principles have withstood additional tests and many 
more have come to share our belief that our problems are 
fundamentally economic and are best dealt with through 
collective bargaining. We have relearned the lesson that what 
law-makers may give, they may also take away. 

We grow increasingly restive under the Taft-Hartley Act 
and of the continued failure of Congress to give us relief from 
provisions of a law which prevents unions from performing 
normal and necessary functions and imposes provisions which 
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the administrators cannot apply. The Taft-Hartley law is 
repressive not constructive and energizing. 

We have progress to report in the international labor field. 
Objectives which we have urged since the second World War 
have been realized and good results have already accrued. 

Trade unionists have been steadily lifting the status and 
influence of their organizations and consequently have wider 
and more important opportunities for service in both indus- 
trial and national life. Correspondingly in other countries 
wage earners have gained economic and political influence 
and as national institutions their policies and procedures are 
of importance in understanding the national life and probable 
developments within nations. Consequently the labor philos- 
ophy and union procedures of a nation constitute a very 
important part of intelligence for guidance of our foreign 
policies and relations. In this field also our embassies and 
legations need continous service somewhat akin to that which 
has helped the European Recovery Program make a construc- 
tive contribution. 

With opportunities for wider service in many fields the 
trade union movement should be seeking and developing facili- 
ties to prepare capable trade unionists to be ready to utilize 
these opportunities. We should not leave the development of 
such facilities to the initiative of educators who wish chiefly 
to expand existing educational institutions. We should seek 
institutions and personnel best able to work out this construc- 
tive undertaking. What we need in the international field 
may also be duplicated in the political field. At least we 
should keep this possibility in mind in connection with de- 
velopments. 

Upon the past year’s work, we make report by subjects. 


asaeaaa 


asaaaa 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER MEANY’S REPORT 


To the Officers and Delegates to the Sixty-Ninth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


GREETINGS: I have the honor to submit the report of the receipts and 
expenses for the past 12 months, beginning September 1, 1949, and end- 
ing August 31, 1950. 

At the close of the fiscal year there was a balance on hand of $1,198,- 
994.15. Of this total, $449,714.00 is in the defense fund for the local trade 
and federal labor unions and the balance, $749,280.15 is in the general 
fund. 

The total receipts from all sources, $3,599,759.64; the total expenses, 
$3,624,448.04. Amount of expenses over receipts, $24,688.40. 

The following are the receipts and expenses for the 12 months ending 
August 31, 1950: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, August SI, 1949.5... 05 .ccccccccecewcs $1,223,682.55 
POE PPO CO wo de nn ie dees cele mw elers $2,935,194.40 
Paid subscriptions, American Federationist 4,256.42 
Per capita tax subscriptions, American 
ORE UNONHG 6550.65 ies 5% sisre- se cw hs Caer 338,817.13 
Per capita tax from locals allocated to 
PN EE 5. 5 5.d.0: 8:6 8 che S Rasa ee bins 192,181.04 
BIRINIOI EUG cue oN ccese sc ucdbacwunaen 48,897.14 
Pommmcncomnent [668 .. <n. cease ccedeess 2,190.13 
PURNN rec Sh od aioe me ae eae ACen 16,288.10 
ROOM acer rcke aio ase e Fae Cae WOR UR eae 4,675.00 
Premiums on bonds of officers of unions 
bonded through A. F, of L............. 37,113.25 
Disbanded and suspended unions and mis- 
Cellancous receipts .. «666s dc ciccdcwes 20,147.03 
I eon akin teks) een 3,599,759.64 
CRI WON Sia oie Oe Wire eee ara ated aoa ere $4,823,442.19 
EXPENSES 
OVEMMIZING GMPONBOR < o:66is cc ceiewevesccces 996,562.71 
Oreeminers’ SGiaries 6c. os i i veccccicess 881,154.17 
Office employes’ salaries................. 339,376.16 
Administrative salaries ................. 121,304.92 
Miscellaneous general bills .............. 966,171.01 
Printing and publishing American Federa- 
ENING Cie eerste OG catia Gara ako ure wanuns 167,134.72 
PIGTONNR PONE bi. 6.08 Ses asennccReResdies bar 123,627.00 
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Premiums on bonds of officers of unions 








bonded through A. F. of L............. $ 29,117.35 
IE ie: crek ues sieve Berean eene ee $3,624,448.04 
Balance on hand, August 31, 1950........6ccccccss cence $1,198,994.15 
RECAPITULATION 
Ra aun fo ens oS lta bra ircrreiral go mvalivco NU aru lalate ES $ 749,280.15 
In Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor unions. . 449,714.00 
Balance on hand, August 81, 1950. 2... 66666 c i ccs vow cen $1,198,994.15 





EXPENSES GROUPED 


The following is a grouping under their respective heads of the 
detailed monthly expenses for the 12 months ending August 31, 1950: 


NIIG ale cates ocaerateca w heseevs: able eiaisiels ih Wels Ginte WN pul aisise)eheleheha 37,691.52 
Refund, C & O, Per Capita Tax, Supplies, etc........... 116.00 
Premiums: 
PACANAI, RINOELE PE OIAE «5 i 2 S165 SA wale e Ro ow RN oe 29,117.35 
Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation............... 4,840.06 
POORETY, ZOVVCLY, TAADUITY. 65. cic cede seceseees 166.81 
Employes’ Life Insurance Policies.................. 10,666.03 
Employes’ N. ¥Y. Disability Bencfits..... .....c.e0eess 409.45 
Be AINE INI io to's 5a a oSal eee Wiss RAS PIETER OES Aes 493.68 
ORI eC WTC (OL AT. TOK ois ose vidisere non coca neces 13,547.28 
Canadian & States’ Unemployment Tax................ 4,503.60 
PAU I NE iio osc sib 6 Fae s edie a sles awe Siew 3,003.16 
Expressage, Freight & Drayage..................e0e8- 1,705.98 
berisiative Salaries G PRPenGOs. .o..sicccs cde ccienceces 32,656.06 
Newspapers, Magazines & Books (Library)............. 3,492.83 
Office Equipment & Supplies. 2. 5....6 occ cesesiscacas ewes 13,702.67 
Research Statistical Service (Sup. & Misc.)............ 8,829.05 
RN aac ia ate ac ait vases evi S ious mile bw Gale EW laa ui Rew EROS 23,465.73 
AR NN os sce Sie wele Kiedis ba mia a he ROR 8,434.51 
Printing: 
See INI soi ase ES KFT eee woe 4,756.77 
MINN StS rn os a afc su lard oie Glee eo GIeiaie eke eels Mae Si 56,944.61 
RSOPONUIO BUN CA 6 ii6 oo Ciiedes ce se wemvede cart 348.00 
Convention Daily Proceedings................+..4- 5,644.66 
Convention BSCCMANGOUS 26. ccccce csc e ewes sinwes 1,060.14 
A. F. of L. Weekly News Service...............26- 27,454.19 
PIABCCORNCOUS FIXDENEGE: oe oicis ciclo ese even bes new wees 15,927.89 
Paper Supply & Envelopes, (Mailing Dept.)............ 3,554.30 
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PERI DINING, oa seis Wi haere hee Oe Ree RSs $ 2,226.47 
Omics Peaurnrtare G Pictures. coin ck ec esce cecscecces 2,494.20 
FT Glgmreeaes AF 1h CINE e685. 05 w Ci ee Rceweseen dee eer 26,688.86 
Fraternal Delegates to British T. U. Congress.......... 542.28 
St. Paul Convention: 
Entertaining Fraternal Delegates.................. 2,017.34 
Messengers, Sergeant-at-Arms and 
PRUNE THOOSOUEES iow sos cs cp es eas wb wees 650.00 
UDTIOD ioc ccuiclae ters KERR ERE Mea GO ewes sx 128.13 
Rooms (Office, Comm., Press, E. C. Meetings)....... 3,695.00 
Entertaining Guests, Receptions & Dinners......... 2,734.63 
DUCOMPENMELE -G CIOTHS so nic cc dein cc we newee wee cecwes 8,123.74 
CIIOLAR CHURIOMEIROUE 5 oo ov Molo Sho wb ode neal eneces 2,537.50 
Rental of Olle Furniture... sc oie o5.cs. coc ceciccuieen 251.50 
Telegrams, Telephone, Stamps, Handling 
Convention Mail, Porters, Misc., etc............... 1,030.85 
Auditing & Credential Committee.................. 880.50 
Delegate, Guest, Committee & Officer Badges........ 3,749.71 
Salaries: 
RNIN on ok 005 hi DER Re ORS 6 EVAR E EEK Semana 25,000.00 
PIMEROURE GE RUGAUNG? © 006K 65. iis caso ceeeee coneues 23,000.00 
Eee INES ARWONS 5 gids oie av ara os neg eine iadbe Wein seo 339,376.16 


Expenses: 
Executive Council Meetings, Telegrams, 


Typewriter Rental, Baggage, Stenogs., etc......... 52,419.74 
DP UREIIIR ORV GRMN 5 oer orakck bs wip arin Rai ees oie id wala 10,165.63 
Secretary-Treasurer, Traveling ..............e.00- 8,205.53 
Defense Fund: 
Workers’ Education Bureau.........cccscecccccecs 17,500.00 
SUB TMe RUMMOIEE 6 aicls oes Sawa w ew ae ead ewe er cwaleles 106,127.00 
Per Capita Tax: 
nth Conf. of Pree Trade OUmions. << s.i cca. 72,400.00 
Inter-American Confederation of Workers.......... 29,761.20 
PaGtal FSG0Ce DEpOrnnenes ov ici cacnccweecesveusx 1,212.86 
Union Label Trades Department................... 416.49 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada.............. 1,708.64 
OPGMIEAUE  DRINTIOE oo 6d. cic Cesar tees c nee wewaels oe 881,154.17 
RS NONE RNONOOU Ss iloniicass peed ed wee ke ee weae se eebies 996,562.71 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 


RiGNG Ge “8 CERI ein ce. oh Seiad wakelnw caeuhe Cee utes 156,677.81 
BRO oe te aru oia 5) ot wb oie dl a acetae acu re Olas iwi ate Waa ae woes 7,824.64 
story for Junior Federationigt .. .... 0c cscccsccceces 240.00 


Be ee OR TIDE uk cee eve ol clare ra waive era el ye atei@leratly OW deine ele es 2,179.48 
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TING hr dri te hi tin bree ee ek ee $ 212.79 
RN IPE I cai in sidin ice ule ACO OR Seale RIE AT he Sk 48,537.35 
Pupntity Salaries ANd EXPENSES. ... 6 icc cccccccccscccue 336,896.24 
European Representatives, Salaries and Expenses....... 16,156.61 
International Labor Relations Committee............... 1,625.00 
Special Committees and Conferences................... 16,072.37 

intl, Cont, of Pree Trade Unions. ..:6.3.6662 6 60cane 12,356.63 

Gompers’ Centennial Committee.................05. 27,511.35 


Contributions: 


Free Trade Union Committee... .. icc. ccc ccecsces 19,135.17 
DAG. Taperculosis Association. <6 .i..0k.06s hse oie eis 100.00 
Natl. Foundation for Infantile Paralysis............ 1,068.00 
E. R. P. Trade Union Advisory Committee.......... 5,881.05 
Drmipioves’ Terrement Puss... <6. 6c ceases disc ose ae 11,258.48 
NINO: CME) A MRM RINNE a oho asses Sa SKI AUSIOE-Bidsdia a aeRO 100.00 
Community Chest. Federation. «.... 0.0.5 csc. ce cc ene 800.00 
Committee for the Nation’s Health................. 5,000.00 
Swemien Seamer w WMO 666i. Ka W4 hs sis ewe aera 2,000.00 
Conference on National Organizations.............. 240.50 
PEG. RPA PROLTIROR  .6.0's. kav dee SS. 6840 Sew OOOO 600.00 
rs MENTED A eR 6.6. six vidios sacs Sisalewiwinwnte 875.00 
Labor’s League for Political Education............. 19,281.40 
tev. Joseph E. Gedra (Good Friday Observance).... 25.00 
American: CANCEY SOC oc oi oss ois a bess ore cee westerns 500.00 
National Housing Conference, Inc.................. 500.00 
Pees i a SP ode cise ks Oe os wwe ew et 1,000.00 

Ee Dace OK eee Rea Meer ee asa ete oie $3,624,448.04 


ORGANIZING EXPENSES - 

During the twelve (12) months ending August 31, 1950, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor expended in organizing activities $1,877,716.88. 
Of this amount $828,264.81 was spent in organizing and services for di- 
rectly affiliated trade and federal labor unions; the balance, $1,049,452.07, 
was incurred in the formation and assistance of newly formed local 
unions of national and international unions and in activities in behalf of 
state federations of labor and city central bodies. 
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DEFENSE FUND 
FOR 


LOCAL TRADE AND FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


The following is a statement of the amounts received from and paid 
to our local trade and federal labor unions, giving average membership, 
number of weeks’ benefit and the amount received for the past 12 months, 


beginning September 1, 1949, and ending August 31, 1950. 


RECEIPTS 
Receipts from local trade and federal labor unions for the 
RICOH WOME & owes cclcd nn wnnicnan tembownnees waleanes 


EXPENSES 
No. of Aver. 
Number Name Location weeks Mem. 
21131 Federal Labor, Birmingham, Ala........ 9 28+ 
22640 Federal Labor, Knoxville, Tenn......... 5 145 
23748 Federal Labor, Fond du Lac, Wis........ 2 76 
24420 Federal Labor, Fremont, Ohio.......... 3 161 
22130 Automotive Chemical Products, Camden, 
DR hs cael hence das hy oe eo Coe 38 421+ 


18671 U. Automobile Wkrs., Cleveland, Ohio.. 1 56 
18671 U. Automobile ,.Wkrs., Cleveland, Ohio.. 10 15 
23134 Greenhouse, Floral, Nursery and Ceme- 


tery Wkrs., Pittsburgh, Pa........... 10 384+ 
18791 Optical Wkrs., San Francisco, Calif..... 6 14+ 
18499 Steel Wkrs. Cooperative, Milwaukee, Wis. 10 485+ 
19496 Title Examiners, Euclid, Ohio.......... 1 23 
23506 Title Workers, Cleveland, Ohio......... 3 40 


24369 Waterbury Watch Wkrs., Cleveland, Ohio 4 197+ 


Amount disbursed for relief to members: 
23853 Federal Labor, Manitowoc, Wis......... 
24092 Federal Labor, Minneapolis, Minn........ 
18499 Steel Wkrs. Cooperative, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Workers Education Bureau............. 


Total Expenses .......00.. 


$191,991.04 
190.00 


$192,181.04 


$ 2,560.00 
7,250.00 
1,064.00 
1,830.00 


8,855.00 
560.00 
1,500.00 


3,450.00 
860.00 
48,510.00 
161.00 
840.00 
5,537.00 


$ 85,977.00 


4,500.00 
650.00 
15,000.00 
17,500.00 


$123,627.00 
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RECAPITULATION 


Balance in Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor 


UI oc NW pele eminiitc ie Mune Steck elec arca tore ate el ete 
pn AI coy in iu wc gare ate Wale wae wee Wes $85,977.00 
Assistance to members of striking unions..... 20,150.00 
Affiliation fee (Workers Education Bureau).... 17,500.00 

Total 


Balance in Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor 
ROE, RIE BPO sv iioae sk oka Se Aw eka ow eee BRS 


$381,159.96 
192,181.04 


$573,341.00 


$123,627.00 





$449,714.00 
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STATEMENT OF MONTHLY RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 


OF THE 


SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
ALSO A STATEMENT OF THE FUNDS ON HAND 


AUGUST 31, 1950 











Months Receipts 
Ser SUE aise asthe Maawes aerumeeel $ 290,078.54 
Ca et hae pecs tiiacsuh deen eh teucw nee 238,782.84 
RONG ROMO coda heie\ aoeune Wes meeees 322,985.30 
DimONO: BOGS pcan cccnnek ewww wdee cme 287,144.27 
OIE, BORD ooo. co hase clade « padiieews wa oe 301,458.82 
Pes ROO oisiird aes caloeeiiedduens 259,451.71 
ROR RHE ss ios caudate eb ealeaane as 350,882.27 
PED OOO Soci Ceca a cc asuuetaweemnean 251,788.82 
WP ARGO os vied ccwadee et ccleeaweememne es 331,633.50 
A A OR Cec cdtee «ov eae eede Renee 278,412.44 
NG CEOUUE os he tornsideecod vamiennaens 280,151.05 
PMNS TRUON , Si6 vite nia lnack ae Pa caeetmerene 406,990.08 
SROURE ciciries nec Coke auetede veneers $3,599,759.64 
Balance in hands of Secretary-Treasurer 
PRURUNG Uo TOAD cise ck cde eedees neues $1,223,682.55 
CPA TORRE ici sirdicer eee: $4,823,442.19 
RECAPITULATION 
FOCHr TROGGHIOM key oso wweldowlevaiweweweer $4,823,442.19 
OGL SRM EUNOR 5c sive dele ine cw mecneenes 3,624,448.04 
Balance on hand August 31, 1950........ $1,198,994.15 


Monies deposited and invested as follows: 

U. S. Treasury Bonds 242% Maturity, May 1, 1960...... 
U. S. Treasury Bonds 24%% Maturity, May 1, 1961...... 
U. S. Treasury Bonds 242% Maturity July 1, 1962...... 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co. (Stock 700 shares)...... 
Fed’ation Bank & Trust Co., New York (Subject to check) 
City Bank (Subject to cheelt) . 2. co... cc ccc cc cccwcscns 
Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City, Mo. (Sav’gs Acc’t.) 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. (Subject to check) .. 
Riggs National Bank (Subject to check)................ 


Debek: Mate Bh, WB iiss os ckacavccccecaceexs 


Expenses 

$ 282,678.73 
261,339.92 
280,247.24 
285,161.73 
253,511.60 
312,775.95 
318,197.13 
299,039.97 
337,992.67 
347,558.17 
289,792.48 
356,152.45 


$3,624,448.04 


$ 100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 

15,000.00 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 

20,000.00 

10,000.00 

846,994.15 


$1,198,994.15 
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CHARTERS ISSUED 
During the twelve months ending August 31, 1950, there have been 


issued 170 charters to central, local trade and federal labor unions; of 
this number, 15 were issued to the following central bodies: 


Arizona 
Yanapai 

California 
Sacramento 

Colorado 


Carson City 
Durango 


Los Animas County 


Illinois 
Salem 


Indiana 
Columbus 


Iowa 
Iowa City 


Missouri 

Jefferson County 
Montana 

Whitefish 
New Jersey 

Dover 


Salem County 


North Dakota 
Williston 


Oregon 
Grand Pass & Vicinity 


Wisconsin 
Park Falls 


The following is a statement showing the number of charters issued 
during the twelve months of this fiscal year: 


1949-1950 


Ganteal Tabor Unione « x o.oo s.vieiecieisis.0 oo v00 15 
RR PII RITES 6 55 i6-045.5.06 co asieeeremaass 102 
Pederal Labor UNIONS «. oo cies ccc ccscvvions 53 

NN ic. SORA ADK oO REM CARER DERE 170 
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Directly Chartered Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 


On August 31, 1950, we had 1,204 local trade and federal labor unions 
with an average membership for the fiscal year of 188,231 and a defense 
fund of $449,714.00. 

The Federation has 1,606 volunteer organizers, as well as 193 paid 
organizers and the officers of the 804 city central bodies that are ready 
at all times to respond to a call to assist the members of directly affili- 
ated unions in the case of strike or lockout. 

There was received a total per capita tax for defense fund purposes 
from the local unions during the year of $192,181.04; initiation fees, 
$48,897.14, and reinstatement fees, $2,190.13. 


Charters Revoked, Cancelled, Suspended, Surrendered, Disbanded, Merged, 
Amalgamated, Joined International Unions and Reinstated 


CENTRAL Bopigs: Disbanded, 6; reinstated, 2. 

LocAL TRADE UNIONS: Disbanded, 12; suspended, 46; joined national and 
international organizations, 11; amalgamated, 1; reinstated, 25. 

FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS: Disbanded, 8; suspended, 25; joined national 
and international organizations, 16; reinstated, 9. 

INTERNATIONAL UNIONS: Dropped, 1, International Spinners Union; 
reinstated, 1, International Metal Engravers’ Union. 
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TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 
of 
AFFILIATED UNIONS 


The total paid membership of the affiliated national and international 
organizations and the directly chartered trade and federal labor unions 
as of August 31, 1950, is 7,142,603. 

This is based on actual per capital tax received at our office in Wash- 
ington from our affiliated unions. 


The following is the yearly membership in the past 54 years: 


Year Membership Year Membership 
Seren See teers 264,825 NOs oa has waned 2,865,799 
Pe oes ew eameaie 278,016 WOE os Sa rdeteenieae. 2,877,297 
PREG Sink wees eas chk 349,422 MOBS orCe ns ee oeein 2,803,966 
Peek er he ae 548,321 ete Sule Walaa ast ess 2,812,526 
BR Sh ots cher aches 5 giao it 787,537 BOO ysis ices Veto tie leus 2,896,063 
Weiss acig aceasta ecacscsi 1,024,399 Dag ia aihccuatsvecais-atavenre 2,933,545 
PO sna cabinets 1,465,800 RAED cs yaraip le sheata aise epee 2,961,096 
ee 6:55 ti ahe Sua eats 1,576,200 DB aes atic bea ces 2,889,550 
DE sneer ca at eas cae a 1,494,300 BOs aa actors ciatei tates 2,532,261 
PS isvdsestann Diatatercials 1,454,200 BOO Seis see wiie brent 2,126,796 
BE ciaaaveke pieurouee Kasei 1,538,970 MUD dist vieliiccaiweles 2,608,011 
iene tae oceania 1,586,885 BOBO 68 1d Vdiete bales 3,045,347 
PR eae oi ald arenes 1,482,872 ee eee 3,422,398 
ION osha cvs S Gussie Alene Br 1,562,112 BONE h5.06s 0 sine ead Sones 2,860,933 
Pas tSd eens 1,761,835 DMN e ale: Wine uceceveatw ataras 3,623,087 
Pee ey eiaictsla shalt 1,770,145 Mois ch: bcalies Geass ceteris 4,006,354 
Ee re ee eee 1,996,004 Pe shies cere tent har 4,247,448 
DMO dicsis SRS OR 2,020,671 PAE steed wii Slee ere erate 4,569,056 
PPE Bea Gitiexs. cong neh Sebo 1,946,347 ee wae sta cie tee aerelerion 5,482,581 
PNG ss aie witeldse tee me dese 2,072,702 WUGSOiSs cA Kee eRe 6,564,141 
POM shiscdosae nce 2,371,434 ROEM eh ceKncat earners 6,806,913 
Bay civiobiaooh wis tesysanerneta 2,726,478 Bee iencsiore Seems 6,931,221 
Ben SSAnca A ee eisininwes 3,260,068 BUM e sis ato: eio tae 7,151,808 
Be irises Shue hes 4,078,740 DONE eo ste eicCouss Sataleisiecdaa 7,577,716 
Bes ioeGe Dice areieik' 3,906,528 ROR Gils whe wasenrenine 7,220,531 
Nees ssiaiavvciscatels o@ia-wies 8,195,635 ROG g sicis ohne nik cs 7,241,290 
Pa. Bde ba seiees 2,926,468 LO hs teceraakee hs 7,142,603 


So that the delegates and membership at large may visualize the 
membership record at a glance, a chart follows on the next page indicat- 
ing the membership, based on per capita tax payments received for 
each year since 1881 up to and including 1950—a total of 70 years. 
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VOTING STRENGTH 
The following table shows the voting strength of the affiliated unions of the 
American Federation of Labor for the years 1940, up to and including 1950. This 
table is based upon the average membership paid upon to the American Federation 
of Labor for the fiscal year. 
































ORGANIZATIONS 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1946 1947 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
Actors Associated & Artists of A. 146 148 190} 177 160 237) 360 297 392 352 
Asbestos Workers’ Intl. Asso. of Heat | | | | | | | 
and Frost Insulators ; 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 47 57 60 
*Automobile Workers of A. Intl. | | | | 
Union United ‘ | 191 261 368 431) 507 431) 549) 586) 542 523 
Bakery & Confect’y Wkrs. I. U. of A. 811 844 919) 869| 897 1.107] 1.228) 1.288] 1.326) 1.398 
Barber's International Union Jour. 490 490 490} 492) 500 503) 558) 586 600 619 
Bill Posters 29 30 30) 16) 16} 16 16 16| 16 16 
Blacksmiths Intl. Brotherhood of 50 50 92 100) 100} 100 100} 100} 100 100 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders 332 426 903) 2.867) 3.369) 2.417) 1.667) 1.500) 1.500) 1.500 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 308 308 390 400 400} 400 467 500 500 500 
Bookbinders Intl. Brotherhood of 187 219 271 271 289) 362 434 473 475 455 
Brewery Workmen Intl. Union 420 420 | A ie ae ee ee 7 t + t 
Brick and Clay Workers, etc. 100 115 130 100} 100) 122 206) 230) 230 230 
Bricklayers Masons & Plast’ers I.U.A. 650, 650) 650) 650) 650 650] 650} 650) 650) — 650 
Bridge & Struc. Iron Wrks. Intl. Asso. 413 520 861} 1.124) 1.056) 923 972} 1.042) 1.054] 1.015 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ "es Intl. 3 3 4 4 3} 4 5| 5 5 4 
Building Serv. Employees’ Intl. Union. 700 700 700 700 700} 1.202} 1.447) 1.580) 1.616) 1.767 
Carpenters and Joiners United Bro. of. 3.000) 3.000} 3.667) 6.000| 6.000] 6.000) 6.000 6.000) 6.000} 6.000 
Carmen of A. Bro. Railway 650 650 700 800 958} 1.008) 1.087} 1.070} 1.116} 1.048 
Carvers’ Union International Wood 3 3 3 | | z= i i | | 
Chemical Workers ; | 413 509} 587] 611 613 
Cigarmakers’ International Union 70 87 100 100} 100 100} 100 100} 100 100 
Cleaning & Dye House Wkrs. 164 164 169 171) 171) 176 183 184) 184 195 
Clerks Intl. Protective Assn. Retail 737 854; 1.000) 1.000) 1.000] 1.196) 1.637) 1.854] 2.025] 2.050 
Clerks Post Office Nat'l. Federation of 400 400 450 429| 400} 458 540) 685 790 880 
Clerks Bro. of Rwy. 970} 1.100} 1.558} 1.917] 2.042} 2.292) 2.500] 2.500] 2.500] 2.500 
Cement Lime & Gypsum Wkrs. 132 168 211 190) 180} 204 286} 328) 319 331 
Cireus Carnival Fairs & Rodeo Intl. | | 
Union. ... 3} oul tt | 4 t | 4 
Conductors Order of Sleeping Car 14 14 c c eo ¢ c c c c 
Coopers’ International Union 42 45 51) 51 50) 50 68 68 60 48 
Diamond Workers’ Prot. Union of A. 3 4 6 6} 6} 6 6} 8 7 5 
Dispatchers Assn. Airline My Be | gare 2 5 5 6 
Distillery Rectifying and Wine | | | 
Workers International Union t | 33 70) 94} 100 100 100} 100} 250 250 
Draftsmen’s Union Intl. : 19 22 34! 47 71 62 57} 53} 59 54 
Electrical Wkrs. International Bro. 2.097| 2.010] 2.079} 2.529| 3.129] 3.300] 3.300] 3.300] 3.300] 3 300 
Elevator Constructors 102 102) 102) 102} 102) 102 102 102 102} 102 
Engineers Intl. Union of Operating. 800] 800} 800] 933} 1.000) 1.083) 1.250) 1.292} 1.500] 1.500 
Engineers Int’l. Assn. Flight | | ; |: | = | 4} 6 
*Engravers Intl. Union Metal 3| 3 i a za | | | 4 
Engravers Union of N.A. Intl. Photo 105 105| - 108 109} 116} 121 125} 3 131 
Farm Labor Union National | ‘ 7; 104 104| 71 87 
Fire Fighters Intl. Assn. of 389 371 382 360 405 455 475 541 548) 628 
Firemen and Oilers Intl. Bro. of 312 343 411 475 527 581| 586 580 580 58 
Foundry Employees Intl. Bro. of t é ¢ ea ei « | ¢ , € é 
Garment Workers of America United 400 400 400 400 400 400 100 400 400 400 
Garment Workers Intl. Ladies 375| 2.250) 2.250) 2.250) 2.375) 2.500) 3.125] 3.500) 3.500) 3.501 
Glass Cutters League of A. Window 8 16} 16 16 16 16} 16 16 16) 16 
tlass Bottle Blowers’ Assn. of U.S.&C.} 200 200 4 240) 240 286| 350 360} 360 361 
Glass Workers American Flint | 186 203} 217| 256 291) 327 313 284| 282 
Glove Workers 16 19) | 31) 31 33 36 36 31 3 
Government Employees Am. Fed. of. . | 223) 240 | 242) 268) 325| 305 288 132| 524 
Granite Cutters’ Intl. Asso. of A. The 50 50 | ” 40) A()) 10) 40 40} 4 
Hatters Cap and Millinery Wkrs. Intl. | | | | | | 
Union United ; | 320 320 320 320) 320) 320) 320} 320; 32k 
Hodearriers and Common Laborers 1.619) 1.837) 2.837| 4.202) 3.331) 2.417) 2.587 2.675| 2.822 
Horseshoers of U. S. and Can. 2 2 2 2) 2) 2 3] 2} 2 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees ete. 2.025} 2.141! 2.420) 2.328] 2.245) 2.873) 3.656 3.813} 3.181 
Jewelry Workers’ International 45) 55 83 83 69 93 125 128 125) 15¢ 
Lathers Intl. Union of W. W. of Metal 81 81 81 81) 81) 81) 81 84 99) 12! 
Laundry Wkrs. International Union 400 404 450) 500) 500 500} 517 600 600} 60 
Leather Wkrs. Intl. Union United | 25 29 33] 32 28 40} 35) 30} 33 33 
Letter Carriers National Asso. of 600 600 600) 600 600} 608) 650} 650 725 800 
Letter Carriers Nat. Fed. of Rural. .| 5 5| 4) : | | f f f f 
| i 
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ORGANIZATIONS | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
, Lithographers’ Intl. P. & B. Asso. 124 129 139 136 137 F j r } F | ; Es 
3 Longshoremen’s Association Intl. 621 615 631) 539 610) 690 | 706 571 595 
Machinists Intl. Association of } 1.901) 2.218) 3.285) 4.584) 6.659 } j eta 
l Maintenance of Way Emp’s I. B. of 633 657 969; 1.185) 1.169) 1.441) 1.563 554) 1.613) 1.522 
Marble Polishers ete. Intl. Asso. of | 55 55 55) 18 45 45) 45) 45 45 52 
é Masters Mates and Pilots | 30 30 30 30 30 43 48 50} 77 90 
Master Mech’s. and Foremen of Navy | | | 
Yds. & Naval Sta’s Nat'l Asso. of 2 2 3 { 3 5 5 5 5 5 
9 Messengers Spec. Del. Nat’l Asso. 9 9 9 9) 9 12 18 20 20} 20 
: Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen... 709 849) 948 971; 1.005 1.269| 1.552) 1.646] 1.652) 1.769 
| Metal Workers’ Intl. Asso. Sheet 200; 200) 204) 250} 250) 250) 250 297; 320] ‘320 
‘ Millers American Fed. of Grain : ; | 14 279 303 
3 *Mine Workers of America United € 4 e F *« ave 4.000} 6.000 j t + 
¢ Mine Wkrs. of A. Intl. Progressive | 350 350 350 350 350 oo. 4 j a a 
8 Molders Union of N. A. Intl. | 304) 421) 621; 619} 657] 678] 683] 650| 650] 650 
i. Musicians American Federation of. 1.000} 1.000} 1.000) 1.000} 1.000} 1.000} 1.754] 2.281) 2.354] 2.386 
: Office Employees 205} 240] 262} 262] 279 
Painters of America Bro. of... .. | 1.002} 1.049] 1.226) 1.328) 1.397] 1.536) 1.702} 1.733| 1.757] 1.716 
M0 Patrolmen’s Intl. Union Railway | | S-eddeee | 4 26 
0 Papermakers United Bro. of 243 258 262) 344) 400) 400 400 400} 400 
7 Patternmakers’ League of N. A... . ..| 74 80 107} 110] 110) 110] 110) 110) 110 
30 Pilot Assn. Air Line (Intl.) | 10 11 17 27) 45 56 60} 61) 61 
, Plast’ers’ Intl. Asso. of U.S.&C. Oper. 191 212 250} 250) 250) 250 250 297) 320 
+ Plumbers Steamfitters ete. | 400 454 650} 1.300} 2.000) 1.667) 1.500) 1.500] 1.500 
1 Polishers Intl. Union of Metal 70 70 100 100) 117) 167 180) 160 150 
4 Porters Bro. Sleeping Car... } 66} 72 87 90 100 100 100 100} 100 
0 Handbag & Novelty Workers | 100} 100 144 150} 150) 150) 154! 217) = 250 
48 Post Office & Railway Mail Handlers | | } | | | 
National Association 15 15 15} 15 15 15 17 15 15 15 
P Potters National Bro. of Operative 140 160 78) 215 215 215 215 215} 215 291 
a Powder and High Explosive Workers. | 1 m| 2dst|dijdia d | d | d 
95 Printing Pressmen International | 437 457 476} 485 193 634 703 743 753 794 
FO Printers’ Die Stampers’ & Engravers | | | | 
30 Union of N. A. Intl. Plate... 7| 10) 8| 9| 11| 15] 13| 12) 11| 11 
00 Pulp Sulphite and Paper Mill Wkrs.. .| 400) 442 567| 600} 613 772) 1.000} 1.067) 1.142) 1.187 
31 Radio Directors Guild. . | | ¥ 5| 5 5| 5 
: Railway Employees Amal. S. & E. 800} 807 878} 988] 1.048} 1.145] 1.150] 1,183} 1.200} 1.200 
Railway. Mail Association | 221) 227) 229) 218} 218) 227| 247) = 253) 267 271 
Roofers Damp & Waterproof Wkrs. | | | | | | | 
48 Assn. United Slate Tile & Comp. 40 44 57) 70) 80 86} 107} 115} 120} 120 
z B-Seafarers Intl. Union of N. A. 187| 200} 292) 300} 300 450 450) 450 450 450 
5 Sheep Shearers Union of N. A. | 6} 6 ae eo t | wl t t Tt 
Siderographers Intl. Assn. of 3 | 1 1} 1 1) 1} 1| 1 1 1 1 
7) *Signalmen of A. Bro. Railroad | 107} 127} 128 125 
84 State County & Municipal Emp.... 297) 337) 356) 360} 460) 670 883 783} 750} 792 
00 Spinners Union Intl..... . | 5 5} 5} 5} 5} 5 5) 5 5} Tt 
102 Stage Employees Intl. Alliance | | | | 
500 Theatrical . : : | 420 420) 420; 420) 420 420} 420) 420 420! 420 
¢ Stereotypers & Electrotypers’ of U.ofA.| 83) 86) 88) 89) 88} 93 100} 104) 106 109 
{ Stonecutters Asso. Journeymen | 41 41) 20 19 19} 19} 19} 19| 19} 19 
131 Stove Mounters’ Intl. Union 49 53 80 80 80| 100 100) 100) 7 719 
87 Supervisors ete. . | } 16} 126) 136} 96 
628 Switehmen’s Union of N. A. | 81 85 88 93 92 89! 93} 81 
58 Teachers Am. Fed. of } 300 229; 229 252 306 348 400 350 
: Teamsters Chauffeurs ete. Intl. Bro. of} 3.937 5.056] 6.029) 6.292) 6.250! 6.250] 6.250} 6.250 
400 Telegraphers Commercial . 35 71) 107 187) 248 328 350 354 
50 Telegraphers Order of Railroad _ 350 300 300 300 300 300 300 300 
"te *Textile Workers of America United 36 353 408 372 500 600 600 600} 600 
36 Tobacco Wkrs. Intl. Union of Amer. 180 182 210 220) 220) 220 220 220) 220 
282 *Typographical Union International j ; 5 r | 53} 640 640 640} 640) 640 
“30 Upholsterers Intl. Union of 148 160 160 160 250 250) 277 420} 480) 480 
roy United Wall Paper Crafts of N. A. 31 31 31 31 28} 27 40 36} 29 25 
_ Wire Weavers’ Protective American __| 3 4 4 4 4} 3 3 3 4| 4 
Yardmasters of America Railroad | | | 29} 35 35 35 
3 Centrals > 816 800 780 758) 749 767 786 808) 811) 804 
822 State Branches... 49 49) 49 50 50 50} 50) 50 50 50 
a Digectly affiliated local trade and | | | 
181 Federal labor Unions 2.471) 2.587) 2.939) 3.301] 3.633) 2.617) 2.923] 2.601 2.326] 2.360 
7 Total vote of Unions 41.146! 45.282! 52.929! 63.362! 68.184! 68.552! 76.331! 72.311| 73.589! 73.949 
60 + Suspended. ‘ e Withdrew affiliation. 
3: * Reinstated. B-Title Changed from Intl. Seamen’s Union of America. 
P e Charter revoked. d Disbanded. f Amalgamated with Natl. Assn. of Letter Carriers. 
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GOMPERS MEMORIAL FUND 


By direction of the Forty-eighth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Executive Council, an appeal was issued 
under date of December 26, 1928, for the collection of funds for the 


erection of a memorial to Samuel Gompers. 
Receipts from December 20, 1924, to and including August 
MMII ainic Gety Bick voxel alors cara (sass e/a lev ahaame aia AURIS econ lS eee pnee TS 


Expenses, January 12, 1929, to and including August 31, 
URN Ne ete ctr Me hs ARIS OCS, (fC ite anki ha a a A 


Balance on: hand August 31, 1950. .........cucsccecscsevewe 


Funds deposited as follows: 
Riggs National Bank checking account............... 


Balance on hand August 31, 1950..................ce0eee 


CONCLUSION 


$136,375.30 


122,728.87 


$ 13,646.43 





$ 13,646.43 


$ 13,646.43 


I desire to express my sincere appreciation for the cooperation and 
assistance extended to me in the performance of my duties by the officers 
of the National and International Unions and of all our affiliated bodies, 


and by my colleagues of the Executive Council. 


E Js 


Respectfully submitted, 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Labor. 


Phe mer nc HE antes it on 


XU 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES 
OF 
A. F. of L. BUILDINGS 
To the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor: 


The following is a report of the receipts and expenses for the 12 
months ending August 31, 1950: 








RECEIPTS 
Cash Balance on hand August 31, 1949.................00. $11,097.15 
Yents—901 Massachusetts Ave............ $54,877.53 
Reimbursement on fire loss................ 14.60 
STS Ce. WOME TOD Soc. waitin Ries nadones 29.01 
Weente—-1625 Fi St, Ni Wai cecvicsccceccccws 10,080.00 
AME RORGTIIOED 25:7 ws. a Rated Cee ee ae oe eee 65,001.14 
PTE AIG AINNOO rece. s d eas cio Reelkbace cee dares $76,098.29 
EXPENSES 
Maintenance—901 Massachusetts Ave.: 
Pay Roll (Building Employes). $29,846.00 
RMR Gah owls hie ie an Caren ce ORS 3,683.60 
PROPOR ies ew Sea iow catoad 2,253.74 
URE COOGD ck 00 Welccinweaiwes 1,533.81 
OAR gid gc crctcrdie ee creed Sic erie 1,403.2 
Plastering and painting ...... 3,596.00 
Cleaning windows ............ 540.00 
Upkeep and repairs .......... 3,807.12 
Upkeep and repairs of elevators 1,092.00 
Hauling ashes and trash....... 240.00 
Miscellaneous expenses ....... 825.00 
WV CGE BOUIB aig. <.eseea Sa brace eran nove 170.42 
D. C. Unemployment Tax...... 7.81 
A. F. of L. Employes Retirement 
Annuity Trust Fund...... 865.35 
Social Security Tax: 
Old Age Benefits............. 404.86 
UR. nitd oie aide Bway wre ocecer a aceite ve alters $50,268.99 


Maintenance—1525 H St., N. W.: 
Pay Roll (Building Employes). $ 1,836.00 
RM Wikinn paawoasowee tans 762.89 
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AUOEN BOMOVAl oo6.6 cc Es $ 180.00 
Telephone service ............ 93.96 
NE. cid cakivisigqeeiia se ak 1,032.23 
ENE oes icra sisan eet 454.51 
Cleaning windows ............ 300.00 
UE Fh cron ix. tomheie Rigg arate 16,108.04 
eS 55.49 
Upkeep and repairs........... 366.64 
DM: soa wad te awe tks oewe RG MOS $21,189.76 
NES Sick Savin Sw eS ada owed estemeae $71,458.75 
Basnce.on hand August $1, 1950. ....6.. cas cisvedis cece eacisien $ 4,639.54 


RECAPITULATION 





SANS MN TON NER NEES 556 3! 5S spardiww wih © 9 % 470 SRLEN bw sie ROR $76,098.29 
SIN 8 asec crit heise feta eiee econ auto Siw wn a oe ANS ew ace ora 71,458.75 
Balance on hand Ausust $1, 1950. .....6 66sec scciiccccceecacss $ 4,639.54 


Monies deposited as follows: 
Ee OL ONS s Sid sola Sa dadeiniesmemsesie tame $ 4,639.54 


This report of the trustees of the A. F. of L. Buildings is submitted to 
you, the Executive Council, and through you to the convention and the 
rank and file of the A. F. of L. We have performed the duty assigned to 
us with the best interest of the Federation in view. 


Fraternally submitted, 


WILLIAM GREEN, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
JOHN P. FREY, 
Trustees, A. F. of L. Buildings. 





asanraad 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES 


American Federation of Labor Employees’ Retirement Annuity 
Trust Fund 


For the Period September 1, 1949 to August 31, 1950 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, September 1, 1949....................-. $355,378.03 
A. F. of L. weekly contributions............. $12,490.51 
Employees’ weekly contributions............. 12,490.51 
Interest on U. S. Treasury Bonds............. 9,037.50 
ORME CRIES os carn 5 Odd ccd remermeeractetan aaa 34,018.52 
otal Neceipts and. Balaneess oc 6 oc kc caieciet cndieceweeeens $389,396.55 


DISBURSEMENTS 


RR TRREED PIED o.oo cinta a wale amienc eee nee weenie $ 1,418.94 
WU IUIRNAWU SII DURING 6.6.5 saccades cnediecinh weteleeewr 2,836.96 

ORAL PUB DRMOMIOUIEE | ioccisiasc «dene Carlenwacioweeee 4,255.90 
Ralaneo on hand, August 31, 1960) occ. cccciccccctedencs wes $385,140.65 





ALLOCATION OF INTEREST 


Investment Earnings Clearing Account 





Balance on hand, September 1, 1949.............ccccccsees $4,691.45 
Receipts—September 1 to December 31, 1949............... 3,887.50 
Excess Interest on withdrawals. .........ccccccccccccccccss 17.62 

ROME oct ewan s ca is atk smewane eae ena $8,596.57 


Less: Allocations made December 31, 1949: 











To Prior Service Liability... .....c0cseeses $7,231.43 

To Federation Accumulations ............. 630.13 

To Members Accumulations............... 578.55 

VOLANDO CIRMBORUOG v0.05 ole econ ene nema 156.46 8,596.57 
Receipts—January 1 to August 31, 1950..................-- $5,150.00 
Excess Interest om WithGrawale. sn c.6cci ccc snss cnccesacicn 25.28 


Snenes: AUMGRE-Shy TO00: occ oki dicoddedendaaceeraascemens $5,175.28 
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BALANCE SHEET 
For the Period September 1, 1949 to August 31, 1950 
ASSETS 
NINN Fn g2 vcd Oia MMA A ER BARRO Ou ewes $384,000.00 


RN rsp aS oWW Ss ae RANI AE ETA CALTON RRS US OTA Sa 1,140.65 


MDL rei said Gh cucuateldrein Ma GN 9 lala We yaa Wek Mae teers ES $385,140.65 


LIABILITIES AND INCOME 


RI SS I ig. acing lesa nna a's. eae, cud-tecarnwiele lenis Sanaa $277,405.17 
POUCTALION BOCHRIUIOEIONS 606k 6 kosic ec desc cadecwesneeess 38,951.73 
BEOIRUENS  AOCUIMUIATIONS 66656 cis cc ccc cceee cence seecees 34,405.93 
een EI Veco ree at sale uine le aicete cau alaSales 29,202.54 
Investment Barmings Clearing .. oo. icc ccccesecceccestus 5,175.28 

RR! Caco eel lae a Reade ete hve PR WE RR ER OR $385,140.65 


WILLIAM GREEN, 

GEORGE MEANY, 

E. LOGAN KIMMEL, 
Trustees, American Federation of Labor 
Employees’ Retirement Annuity Trust Fund. 


asennad 
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OFFICIAL CHANGES 


Death of William D. Mahon 


Our movement sustained a very great loss during the past year as 
a result of the death of Brother William D. Mahon, Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. He was one of the few remain- 
ing early pioneers who participated along with Samuel Gompers, in the 
formation and establishment of the American Federation of Labor. 
From that period on until he passed away on October 31, 1949, he 
served continuously in varying official positions with the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America. 

Brother Mahon served as President of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America for a long period 
of time—from 1893 until his retirement in 1946. He served as a 
member of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
from 1917 to 1923 when he resigned because of the increasing pressure 
of work of his own organization. He was re-elected to the Executive 
Council in 1935 and held that office until his death. 

Vice President Mahon was held in affectionate regard by the officers 
and members of the American Federation of Labor who knew him and 
who worked and associated with him. His colleagues who served with 
him as members of the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor were deeply conscious of the great loss our movement sustained 
as a result of his passing. We all shared with his family and numerous 
friends the feeling of sorrow which they experienced over his death. 


Election of Vice President William L. McFetridge 

In conformity with authority conferred upon the Executive Council 
by Section 10 of Article IX of the Constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Executive Council at its meeting held beginning 
January 30, 1950, selected William L. McFetridge, President of the 
Building Service Employees International Union, to fill the vacancy 
existing on the Executive Council by reason of the death of Vice 
President William D. Mahon. 

In accordance with rules and procedure traditionally followed by 
the Executive Council, members of the Council were moved forward 
in numerical consecutive order to fill the vacancy in the office of 
Seventh Vice President, and the newly elected member became the 
Thirteenth Vice President of the American Federation of Labor. 


RESTORATION OF CHARTER, AND CHANGE OF TITLE 


International Metal Engravers Union 


In compliance with a formal application made by the officers of the 
International Metal Engravers Union, the charter of said international 
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union was restored by action of the Executive Council, and the organi- 
zation reinstated in good standing with the American Federation of 
Labor, effective February 28, 1950. 

In addition, the Executive Council responded favorably to a re- 
quest made by the officers of the International Metal Engravers Union 
for approval of a change in the title of the organization. The title of 
the organization, the International Metal Engravers Union, was 
amended to read, “International Metal Engravers and Marking De- 
vice Workers Union.” This action, authorized by the Executive Council 
at the meeting held beginning May 8, 1950, was taken after the officers 
of interested organizations had been consulted concerning the change 
in title. 


A.F.L.-C.1.0. UNITY CONFERENCES 


Under date of April 4, 1950, President Philip Murray of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations addressed a communication to the American 
Federation of Labor, the International Association of Machinists, the 
unaffiliated and Independent Railroad Brotherhoods and the United Mine 
Workers, in which he proposed conferences for the purpose of uniting the 
American Labor Movement. This communication was submitted to the 
May meeting of the American Federation of Labor Executive Council in 
Philadelphia and after complete examination of the subject, President 
Green was directed to prepare a letter to President Murray, which was 
approved by the Council and which contained the following statements: 


“We regret the absence of a conference prior to the issuance of your 
invitation and proposal. Our Executive Council doubts seriously that 
the method and procedure suggested and proposed in your letter 
would accomplish the mutually desired objective, viz., organic unity 
in the labor forces of America. 


“We find ourselves in complete accord with the necessity of unity 
in all fields of organized labor’s activities and would direct attention 
to the several appeals previously addressed to your organization in 
the past number of years for unity not merely upon a tentative and 
cooperative basis, but upon a permanent and organic basis. .. . 

“In view of these decisions and in accord with the mood and temper 
of your letter, the Executive Council has, by unanimous decision, 
authorized and directed me to advise you and your organization that 
we are prepared “to select a committee to meet a like committee of 
the C.I.O. to engage in conference looking toward an early and suc- 
cessful realization of unity upon a permanent and secure basis 
between our respective organizations.” 


Under date of June 6, 1950, President Murray replied to the above 
communication and stated in part: 


“The C.I.0. Executive Officers and Vice-Presidents, meeting in New 
York today, have unanimously authorized me to appoint a committee 
of the C.I.O. to meet with the A. F. L. representatives at an early 
date for the purpose of achieving agreement on a program leading 


YiIIM 


ws 
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to labor unity. I have accordingly appointed the following commit- 
tee: 
L. S. Buckmaster, President, United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America, 
James Carey, Chairman, Administrative Committee, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
Joseph Curran, President, National Maritime Union of America, 
Allan Haywood, Vice-President and Director of Organization, 


Walter P. Reuther, President, United Automobile, Aircraft, 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 


Emil Rieve, President, Textile Workers Union of America, 
Frank Rosenblum, Secretary-Treasurer, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America 
as the C.I.O. Committee on which the undersigned, as President of 
the C.I.0. will serve as Chairman ex officio.” 

President Green had, by action of the Executive Council, appointed 
three of its members to the committee, which consisted of Daniel J. Tobin, 
President of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America; Daniel W. Tracy, President, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan, President, International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America. 

Arrangements were thereupon made for the first conference of the 
joint negotiating committee to meet at 10:00 A.M., July 25th at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington. When the meeting was called, all of the 
committee, except President Philip Murray who was ill, were present, 
including William Green, President of the American Federation of Labor. 
Several hours were spent in a discussion of the generalities, all relating 
to the subject of basic unity between the two organizations and tentative 
agreement was reached on the following: 

(1) We will continue to work together in the field of international 
relations through the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, as a means of strengthening democracy through- 
out the world. 


(2) We will work together in the fields of legislative and political 
action, to insure the continued strengthening of our American 
democratic institutions. 


A second meeting was held the following morning and it was agreed: 
(1) That a sub-committee of one from the A. F. L. and one from 


the C.I.0. be appointed for the purpose of drafting an agenda; 
and 


(2) That the joint committee would meet in Chicago on August 4, 
1950 to receive the report of the sub-committee. 

Consequently, Brother Allan Haywood of the C.I.0O. and Charles J. 
MacGowan of the A. F. L. were named as the sub-committee on agenda. 
This sub-committee met later and discussed the question of an appropri- 
ate agenda, but due to the illness of President Murray of the C.I.0. and 
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his need for a rest to recuperate, it became evident that the August 4th 
meeting in Chicago was not practical, so the conference was recessed 
until it could be determined when President Murray would be available. 

Later, during the meeting of the Executive Council of the A. F. L. 
in Chicago, beginning on August 8th, the representatives on the com- 
mittee from the American Federation of Labor made their report and 
it was the opinion of the Council that the committee should be enlarged 
so that it would be more representative of the various groups and organi- 
zations composing the Federation, with the result that President Green, 
Secretary Meany, Vice-Presidents Woll, Bates, Dubinsky and Hutcheson 
were added to the committee to stand ready to resume the conferences 
with the C.I.O. as soon as it is practical to arrange a date for such 
meetings. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCES WITH OFFICERS OF 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCEATION OF MACHINISTS 


In conformity with the instructions given to the Executive Counci! 
by the Sixty-eighth Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, conferences were held with representatives of the International 
Association of Machinists for the purpose of bringing about the reaffilia- 
tion of said organization with the American Federation of Labor. 

After a full and thorough discussion of problems incident to the 
reaffiliation of the Machinists organization, an official communication, 
which had the approval of the Executive Council, was sent by the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor to the President of the 
International Association of Machinists, which reads as follows: 

Washington, D. C. 
April 7, 1950. 

Mr. A. J. Hayes, President, 

International Association of Machinists, 

Machinists’ Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

By direction of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, I am extending to the officers and members of the 
International Association of Machinists a warm and cordial invi- 
tation to become reaffiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

The membership of the International Association of Machinists 
will be accorded all the rights, privileges and obligations which 
they enjoyed when they were previously affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The Sixty-first Annual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, which was held at Seattle, Washington, during the month 
of October, 1941, decided that departments of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor lack authority to render decisions in jurisdictional 
disputes which arise between an organization affiliated with a de- 
partment and an organization outside of and unaffiliated with 
said department. This is set forth in a declaration approved by 
the Seattle, 1941, Convention which reads as follows: 


“In the event a ruling or decision thus rendered by the Depart- 
ment affects the jurisdictional right of an organization not 
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affiliated to such Department, and not having previously agreed 
to such arrangement or procedure, direct or indirect, that such 
ruling or decision shall not be binding on a non-affiliated organi- 
zation to the Department. In other words, the Department 
possesses no authority to render a decision in jurisdictional 
disputes, between an affiliated and non-affiliated union to the 
Department, unless by agreement of all the unions involved.” 


The Executive Council further directs that the President of the 
American Federation of Labor shall advise those who make inquiry, 
of this action officially taken by the American Federation of Labor. 


Fraternally yours, 

(signed) WM. GREEN 
President, 7 
American Federation of.Labor. 


Following an exchange of correspondence and further conferences 
between the officers of the International Association of Machinists and 
the President of the American Federation of Labor, an understanding 
and agreement of the proposals submitted by the Executive Council was 
reached. On July 14th, 1950, an official letter was received, signed by 
the President and Secretary-Treasurer of International Association of 
Machinists, in which they advised that the Executive Council of the 
International Association of Machinists had accepted the proposal sub- 
mitted by the Executive Council and that final action upon it would be 
taken through a referendum vote of the membership of the International 
Association of Machinists. The official communication referred to, reads 
as follows: 

Washington, D. C. 
July 13, 1950. 

Mr. William Green, President, 

American Federation of Labor, 

A. F. of L. Building, 

Washington 1, D. C. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


This is to acknowledge your letter of June 23, 1950, and en- 
closures, wherein you confirm our understandings, as set forth in 
President Hayes’ letter of June 8, of the five points of agreement 
reached in a conference held February, 1950, at Miami Beach, 
Florida, between a committee of the International Association of 
Machinists Executive Council and the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


We are pleased to advise that on the basis of your confirmation 
of the agreement reached at the Miami conference, the Executive 
Council of the International Association of Machinists has decided 
to recommend reaffiliation of our Association to the American 
Federation of Labor in the membership referendum which will be 
conducted pursuant to our laws. 


Fraternally yours, 


(signed) ERIC PETERSON (signed) A. J. HAYES 
General Secretary-Treasurer International President. 
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The referendum vote of the membership of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists upon the recommendation of the Executive Council 
of the International Association of Machinists to reaffiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor will be held in the near future. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS’ CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 


The American Federation of Labor has been commemorating this 
year the centennial of the birth of Samuel Gompers, its founder and 
first president. 


A Samuel Gompers’ Centennial Committee was formed, pursuant to a 
resolution passed by our 67th convention, and assigned the function of 
sponsoring and encouraging activities promoting a wider awareness of 
Gompers’ immense contribution to American labor and democracy. These 
activities, which are still in progress, have been guided by the Com- 
mittee’s chairman, Vice President Matthew Woll, with the close co- 
operation of President William Green, Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany and other members of the committee. 


The full results of the Centennial program, will not be completely 
visible until later in the year, when many projects, now under way, will 
be completed, but it has already been of extensive value. The records 
show that it has stimulated a vast amount of fresh and sympathetic 
interest not only in Samuel Gompers, but in the philosophy and history 
of trade unionism generally. It has been instrumental in bringing the 
story of Gompers’ life-long crusade on behalf of labor and free in- 
stitutions to literally tens of millions of Americans, and to substantial 
numbers beyond our borders, through the press, the radio, magazines, 
and other information media. 


The effects of Gompers’ Centennial activities within the Federation 
have been especially gratifying. A primary purpose of the committee 
was to provide our many new members and officers with the opportunity 
to learn more about the basic views of the American Federation of Labor 
which Gompers, by word and deed, so lucidly revealed. The committee 
made no attempt to impose this knowledge. It proceeded slowly, await- 
ing the response. The desire for information, as it turned out, was 
so great that for a time it exceeded the committee’s facilities for meet- 
ing it. Requests for the committee’s publications, and most notably for 
one entitled, “Samuel Gompers’ Credo,” which President Green de- 
scribed as a “convenient guide to the philosophy of a man who was a 
great democratic leader in the realm of thought as well as that of 
action,” were received in the thousands. Countless letters from union 
officers and individual members expressed appreciation of this aspect 
of the committee’s work. 


The Gompers’ Centennial was formally launched at a dinner spon- 
sored by the American Federation of Labor in Washington, D. C., on 
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January 5th, which was attended by President Truman, Vice President 
Barkley, most Cabinet members, members of the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council, and around a thousand trade union officers, members and 
guests. The President of the United States, in paying tribute to 
Gompers, spoke of him as “the originator of the great movement that 
set labor free” and as one who “made a great contribution to this 
great nation of ours.” This was a theme subsequently repeated in 
hundreds of speeches throughout the country. 


A second major event was the issuance by the United States Govern- 
ment, on January 27th, of 110 million Gompers’ commemorative stamps. 
This was the first time an American labor leader had been honored by 
the U. S. Government in this way. The event was accompanied, in 
Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, by ceremonies in which postal 
authorities presented framed sheets of the stamp to A. F. of L. officers. 
Stories about the Gompers stamp appeared in roughly 1,500 newspapers 
covering cities and towns in all of the forty-eight states. 


Hundreds of Gompers’ events have taken place, or are scheduled 
to take place, under the auspices of national and international unions, 
central labor bodies, state federations and regional groups from coast 
to coast. These have been attended not only by trade unionists, in- 
cluding some from the C. I. O., but by governors, congressmen, mayors 
and other public officials. They have been used to emphasize and advance 
the organization drive, the expanded political programs and the union 
label campaign undertaken by the A. F. of L. as part of the Gompers’ 
Centennial activities. In nearly every instance, they have attracted 
wide and favorable public attention and press notices. 


Among the Gompers’ Centennial celebrations scheduled, were those 
sponsored in connection with Labor Day. The use of Labor Day for 
telling the Gompers’ story was recommended to all A. F. of L. central 
labor bodies in a special letter sent out by President Green and reports 
received indicate that it was done on a large scale. 

The Gompers’ Centennial has had an international character. Com- 
memorative meetings have taken place in South America and Europe. 
The most important of these was arranged in Geneva by the Inter- 
national Labor Office which Gompers was responsible for founding. 
The principal speaker at this meeting was Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany. In addition, the Economic Cooperation Administration has dis- 
tributed publications prepared by the committee, which it requested, to 
its labor attaches abroad; and the State Department radio, Voice of 
America, has broadcast programs on Gompers to its overseas audience. 


The Gompers’ Centennial Committee has devoted much of its efforts 
to the task of distributing information on Gompers through all the 
available channels. These efforts may be divided into the following 
categories: 
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1. Committee Booklets and Pamphlets. 


To date the committee has issued six major publications. These are: 
“The Gompers’ Heritage,’ a collection of commemorative speeches; 
“Samuel Gompers’ Credo,” a collection of significant quotations from his 
speeches and writings; “Gompers Evaluated,” a collection of articles 
written about Gompers by prominent journalists and historians in the 
1920’s; “Gompers in Retrospect,” a collection of articles written during 
the current year; “The Gompers’ Story,” a review of his life and ideas; 
and “Samuel Gompers—A Brief History.” 

These publications have been distributed to A. F. of L. affiliates, 
the labor press, labor reporters and editors, selected libraries, and to 
a huge number of teachers, students, community groups and public 
officials who have requested them. A great many A. F. of L. affiliates 
have ordered them in quantity for their local officers and executive 
board members, and some have distributed them to educators, public 
officials, newspapers and radio stations in their respective communities. 


2. Encouraging Outside Publications To Use Gompers’ Material. 


The committee has encouraged magazines to print articles on 
Gompers and, in many instances, it has cooperated with writers by 
providing material for these articles. 

To date articles on Gompers have appeared in five national publica- 
tions. These are: LIBERTY, THE REPORTER, THE NEW RE- 
PUBLIC, SURVEY and FORBES. Among other pubileations in which 
Gompers’ articles are scheduled to appear are the following: READER’S 
DIGEST, THE AMERICAN MERCURY, THE NATION, THE 
ANTIOCH REVIEW, LABOR AND THE NATION. 


3. Material For The Press. 


There are two subdivisions here. The first is the labor press. In 
addition to the publications already mentioned, the committee has pro- 
vided the labor newspapers with a steady flow of news and feature 
material. This has been done, to.a very large degree, through the 
A. F. of L. Weekly News Service, the American Federationist, and the 
labor press as a whole has been deserving of the highest praise. It has 
been possible, through their facilities, to reach the great mass of Fed- 
eration members. 


On the daily press, the committee has supplied material to news- 
paper reporters, columnists and editorial writers suitable to their 
specific needs. The number of news items, feature stories, editorials, 
and columns devoted in whole or in part to Gompers and his views has 
been beyond calculation. Nearly all of the editorials have been highly 
laudatory. Many have revealed a large understanding of Gompers’ 
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importance in American life, and have referred to him as one of the 
nation’s greatest men. 


4. Institutes. 


Three institutes or conferences devoted wholly or in part to Gompers 
have taken place. These have had the active cooperation of the com- 
mittee. They are: Rutgers University Institute Of Labor; Tamiment 
Social and Economic Institute; and the “Samuel Gompers’ Workshop,” 
sponsored by the American Federation of Teachers, (A.F.L.), at 
Wisconsin University. This is part of an effort to introduce a larger 
amount of material on labor into the country’s schools. 


5. Schools and Colleges. 


Unsolicited requests for material from students and teachers indicate 
a mounting interest in Gompers and labor philosophy. In various parts 
of the country, classes have had special sessions and projects on 
Gompers. In some communities, special Gompers’ programs have been 
broadcast into classes. The committee has encouraged these activities 
by making essential material available. 


6. Radio. 


The principal event in this category has been the presentation on 
an 80-station National Broadcasting System network of a program 
entitled, “The Education of a Labor Leader.” This program, originally 
sponsored by the Eternal Light, has been rebroadcast by many labor 
stations. There have been many other dramatic presentations of 
Gompers’ life on local radio stations. The committee has supplied in- 
formation for them, as well as for overseas broadcasts by the Voice of 
America and it has made two recotded programs available to local 
stations. 


The foregoing only suggests the dimensions the Gompers’ Centen- 
nial celebration has attained. A new biography based on Gompers’ 
life has appeared. A new biography is in preparation. Schools have 
been named after him in various parts of the country. There have 
been Gompers’ essay contests. Gompers’ scholarships have been created. 
There have been many Gompers’ exhibits at state fairs. Memorial 
resolutions have been passed by state legislatures. Speeches honoring 
his achievements have been made in Congress. The U. S. Department 
of Labor has published a survey of labor progress in which the role 
of Gompers is prominently featured. His name has, to an extraordinary 
degree, become familiar to millions of people, and with this familiarity. 
has come a deeper consciousness of the importance of the American 
Federation of Labor in the growth of our nation. 
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GROUP LIFE INSURANCE PLAN 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR EMPLOYEES 


In accordance with action taken by the Executive Council at its 
meeting held in August, 1949, approving a group life insurance plan 
covering employees of the American Federation of Labor, the Federa- 
tion on October 1, 1949 initiated a group life insurance plan to cover 
all its full-time employees with at least a year’s service for an amount 
equal to one-half their annual salaries; this amount not to exceed $12,000. 
The entire cost of this insurance is borne by the Federation. A policy 
for $568,658.00 worth of insurance covering 269 employees was issued 
to the American Federation of Labor by the Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company at an advance annual premium of $10,666.03. 


SELECTION OF FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


In conformity with action taken by the Sixty-eighth Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and in response to an invitation re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the British Trades Union Congress, the 
following were appointed as fraternal delegates from the A. F. of L. to 
attend the British Trades Union Congress which convened at Brighton, 
England, on September 4, 1950; Joseph P. McCurdy, President of 
the United Garment Workers of America, and Alex Rose, President of 
the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers International Union. 

In response to an invitation received from the officers of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, to send a fraternal delegate to the 65th 
Annual Convention of that organization, Brother Anthony Valente, 
President of the United Textile Workers of America, was selected to 
serve as fraternal delegate to the Trades and Labor Congerss of 
Canada at its convention which met in Montreal on September 11, 1950. 


INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


The cold war has continued to be the dominant factor in Soviet in- 
ternational relations. This policy nullifies whatever the most ardent 
advocate of peace may propose to do. Peace is impossible when one 
of the essential parties is determined to impose its will and rule upon 
the others. 


The United States tried in many ways to meet the Kremlin’s wishes 
though we had misgivings even during the war. It seemed un- 
Christian and ungenerous to refuse a nation that had been our wartime 
ally and that had sacrificed so many of its citizens in that conflict. 
So we tried to get along and make concessions even in regard to the 
Charter of the United Nations, for we knew the Russian nation had 
never before had the discipline of cooperation with other nations. 
We thought they might learn to respect the rights and property of others, 
but the gangsters in control respect neither humanity nor civilization. 
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After years of extremely frustrating performances in the United 
Nations, the USSR climaxed its activities by attempting to force the 
organization to legalize its conquest in China by substituting a renre- 
sentative of Communist China for the representative of the Nationalist 
government now seated in the U. N. Their proposal would have destroyed 
the purpose of the United Nations by honoring aggression instead of pre- 
venting and outlawing it. To force their will on the organization—the 
majority were opposed to them—the USSR ordered its representatives to 
retire conspicuously from all United Nations agencies so long as the 
representative of the Chinese Nationalist Government remained. Their 
systematic boycott proceeded until the Stalin men had left every United 
Nations agency except the Economic Commission for Europe. Their 
boycott completed the frustration; their use of the veto had begun. 

The USSR used its veto to prevent admission of democratic states, 
to prevent implementation of that part of the Charter which would have 
given the Security Council power to deal with aggression and to block 
international control of atomic energy. 

Moscow felt so sure of its gains and so sure that the Western Nations 
would not risk the chance of a fighting war, that she announced an 
offensive against Berlin and predicted that North and South Korea 
would be united under one government by August 15. After the United 
States prevented aggression in Berlin, on June 24 a Soviet trained and 
equipped army began an invasion into South Korea. 

The United States acted quickly and effectively. An emergency 
session of the United Nations Security Council was called to consider 
a resolution which condemned the invasion and called for an end of 
fighting. The Council called upon the invading army to cease fire and 
retire behind the 38th parallel. The United Nations Commission in 
Korea reported this order was unheeded. The Security Council adopted 
a resolution calling on all member nations to assist in the execution of 
the order. This action was in response to an appeal from Korea. The 
United States was the first nation to respond. President Truman’s 
statement which clarifies the situation, follows: 


June 27, 1950 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


In Korea the Government forces, which were armed to prevent 
border raids and to preserve internal security, were attacked by 
invading forces from North Korea. The Security Council of 
the United Nations called upon the invading troops to cease 
hostilities and to withdraw to the 38th parallel. This they have not 
done, but on the contrary have pressed the attack. The Security 
Council called upon all members of the United Nations to render 
every assistance to the United Nations in the execution of this 
resolution. In these circumstances I have ordered United States air 
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and sea forces to give the Korean Government troops cover and 
support. 


The attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond all doubt that Com- 
munism has passed beyond the use of subversion to conquer inde- 
pendent nations and will now use armed invasion and war. It has 
defied the orders of the Security Council of the United Nations 
issued to preserve international peace and.security. In these 
circumstances the occupation of Formosa by Communist forces 
would be a direct threat to the security of the Pacific area and to 
United States forces performing their lawful and necessary func- 
tions in that area, 


Accordingly I have ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any 
attack on Formosa. As a corollary of this action I am calling upon 
the Chinese Government on Formosa to cease all air and sea opera- 
tions against the mainland. The Seventh Fleet will see that this 
is done. The determination of the future status of Formosa must 
await the restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace settlement 
with Japan, or consideration by the United Nations. 


I have also directed that United States Forces in the Philippines 
be strengthened and that military assistance to the Philippine 
Government be accelerated. 


I have similarly directed acceleration in the furnishing of military 
assistance to the forces of France and the Associated States in 
Indo-China and the dispatch of a military mission to provide close 
working relations with those forces. 


I know that all members of the United Nations will consider 
carefully the consequences of this latest aggression in Korea in 
defiance of the Charter of the United Nations. A return to the rule 
of force in international affairs would have far-reaching effects. 
The United States will continue to uphold the rule of law. 


I have instructed Ambassador Austin, as the representative of 
the United States to the Security Council, to report these steps to 
the Council. 


The President designated General Douglas H. MacArthur to take 
charge of our troops ordered into action to defend authority. The United 
States also designated General MacArthur as in charge of all action to 
enforce its order. 


Out of 59 nations constituting the United Nations 53 have endorsed 
this resolution which we introduced in the Security Council: 


Having determined that the armed attack upon the Republic of 
Korea by forces from North Korea constitutes a breach of the peace, 

Having called for an immediate cessation of hostilities, and 

Having called upon the authorities of North Korea to withdraw 
forthwith their armed forces to the Thirty-eighth Parallel, and 

Having noted from the report of the United Nations Commission 
for Korea that the authorities in North Korea have neither ceased 
hostilities nor withdrawn their armed forces to the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel, and that urgent military measures are required to restore 
international peace and security, and 


Having noted the appeal from the Republic of Korea to the United 
Nations for immediate and effective steps to secure peace and se- 
curity, 
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RECOMMENDS that the members of the United Nations furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel 
the armed attack and to restore international peace and security in 
the area. 

Our representative added the following explanation: 

This is the logical consequence of the resolution concerning the 
complaint of aggression upon the Republic of Korea adopted at the 
473d meeting of the Security Council on June 25, 1950, and the 
subsequent events recited in the preamble of this resolution. That 
resolution of June 25 called upon all members to render every as- 
sistance to the United Nations in the execution of this resolution, 
and to refrain from giving assistance to the North Korean authori- 
ties. This new resolution is the logical next step. Its significance 
is affected by the violation of the former resolution, the continuation 
of aggression, and the urgent military measures required. 


NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 


Planning to implement the provisions of the North Atlantic Pact 
got under way this year on the basis of the defense of Western 
Democracies against avowed Soviet hostility and continued Soviet 
preparation for wide-scale armed aggression. Their aggression sup- 
plements infiltration and hidden intrigue under the direction of com- 
munist party spies attached to their diplomatic and consular staffs in 
all countries. This year has revealed additional evidence of communists 
boring from within our government to steal its secrets to be used to the 
advantage of a foreign and hostile government. 

The Foreign Ministers of the 12 countries signing the Pact met in 
London in May. Facing a common peril—the USSR is now ruling over 
one-fourth of the globe, with masses of land well-nigh impregnable to 
attack—the issue is clear. In Europe, barriers which had contained 
Russia since 1815 have been wiped out. Only adequate preparation for 
defense will deter further aggression in Europe and in Asia. The 
organization of defense will follow as an integrated cooperative enter- 
prise. An Atlantic Council with representation for each participating 
country was authorized. The Chairman of the Council was to have 
executive responsibility and must be a person of ability and standing. 
The Council will consist of the Foreign Ministers of the 12 countries. 
As its duties are continuous, a deputy will be named by each country. 
The duties so far defined are: 


1. To coordinate the various planning activities related to defense; 
2. To recommend the measures necessary to carry out these plans; 


3. To consider common political problems related to the objectives 
of the treaty; 


4. To promote and coordinate public information on treaty 
questions; 


To consider the development of political and economic co- 
operation as contemplated in Article 2 of the Treaty. 
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In intervals between meetings of the Foreign Ministers, the deputies 
will be responsible for carrying out policy and formulating issues re- 
quiring decisions by their various governments. A permanent chairman, 
elected from among the deputies, will direct the organization and staff. 
The Chairman is to be an American. 


North Atlantic Planning Board for Ocean Shipping 


This new board was agreed upon at the recent Conference of Foreign 
Ministers. The board would be composed of representatives of the 
mairtime nations among the signers of the Atlantic Pact. The purpose 
of the board would be to survey shipping resources and plan for their 
mobilization in case of emergency. As happened under ECA, it is 
natural that the Colonial territories and possessions for which member 
nations have security responsibility will be included in this Plan and its 
responsibilities. 

A heavy portion of the costs wil! fall upon America for which we 
must be prepared. Although it is apparent to all that we cannot in- 
definitely increase our responsibility and national debt, we cannot 
forego this expenditure. This being the case we must determine an 
adequate plan for revenues as well as for national economies. 

Since the work of the Atlantic Defense Council includes economic 
as well as military and political problems, it has been suggested that 
the machinery of the OEEC could become its fitting operating agency 
by expanding to include representatives from the USA, Canada, India, 
countries of southeastern Asia and Australia. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


Since the cessation of fighting in 1945, the Kremlin has made it 
increasingly plain that it accepts the dogma of Lenin—‘The existence 
of a capitalist nation anywhere is a threat to Communism.” To impose 
this way of life, their purpose is to prevent all other nations freedom of 
choice. As the Communist Party forced Communism on the Russian 
people against the will of the majority, so the Communist Paity schools 
of Moscow and other Party centers have been training leaders of othe: 
countries to take over their governments by stealth and force and has 
organized traitorous spy networks to carry out the Kremlin’s orders. 
The Party line or position on all key issues gives these agents their cue. 

To strengthen Western European nations so that they would have an 
alternative to submission to the Kremlin, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration is now in its third year. This has been supplemented by 
the North Atlantic Defense Pact—an agreement similar in form and 
purp2se to the Rio Pact under which the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere pledge: mutual defensive action in case any one is threatened 
with aggression. 
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The Kremlin has opposed implementation of the Defense Pact just 
as vigorously as it did economic recovery plans for Europe and has 


directed Communist-controlled water-front unions to prevent the land- 
ing of arms and supplies. 


Under our economic recovery plans, European countries extended 
provisions to dependent countries which were constituent parts of their 
economies. Out of this experience came Point 4 or concern for the de- 
velopment of all backward areas as their best guarantee of intelligent 
determination of their own best interests. Accordingly the last ap- 
propriation for ECA was included in a general foreign aid program. 
The United Nations has set up Economic Commissions for these con- 
tinents: Europe, Asia and Latin America. We report on these various 
areas separately. 


E.. R. P. 


The European Recovery Program has strengthened the will of 
European nations to maintain their rights. The important positions 
of American trade unionists in the administration of this program 
encouraged the workers of Europe to take measures to maintain unions 
under their own control and dedicated to their welfare. The organization 
and activities of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
has strengthened this development. 

Finally a constructive relationship between free trade unions of 
Western European countries and trade unions in the United States has 
helped them to meet proposals to increase productivity constructively- 
a most important factor in the success of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. Our trade unionists have welcomed and aided visiting trade union 
production tearns from these countries and have freely exchanged ex- 
periences with them. 

The labor personnel in the Economic Recovery Administration has 
furthered understanding among workers by providing for exchange of 
workers on a continental basis and by organizing training facilities 
adapted to the emergency. They have freely and effectively given their 
abilities to this work and sacrificed opportunities at home. They have con- 
tributed much to strengthening the ties of international labor fraternity. 

The European Recovery Program is now in its second half period. 
In the light of the job that had to be done, the recovery achieved within 
the last two years has been amazing. But as Western Europe entered 
1950, there appeared signs of a leveling-off with clearer outlines of the 
problems to be faced in the future. Economie “integration” which has 
been held as the key to a permanent basis of recovery, has been frus- 
trated by political and social obstacles as well as the maze of traditional 
trade barriers which form a restrictive web across Europe. However, 
the increasingly apparent need for economic “integration” has led to 
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developments which may pave the way for its eventual implementation. 


The economic progress that has been made in the ERP countries has 
in turn led to other important and significant changes. The pessimistic 
attitude which prevailed after the war has been replaced by a spirit of 
national self-confidence. Faith in democracy and hope for the future is 
slowly being reestablished by the free peoples of Europe. In this respect 
the importance of continued progress cannot be overstressed. 

Many observers had predicted that it would take up to ten years to 
get industrial production back on its feet. Today transportation facili- 
ties are in working order, and electric power has been expanded. In- 
dustrial plants have been repaired, while industrial and merchandising 
stocks have been largely replaced. Many of the controls—allocation, 
rationing, prices—have been lifted in several of the countries. 


Industrial Production 


The industrial production of Western Europe has increased 30 per- 
cent in two years, and it reached a postwar high in the final quarter of 
1949—2() percent above the prewar level (1938-100). Preliminary 
figures for the first quarter of 1950, however, showed a declining rate 
of increase in over-all production, with fourth quarter output 10 per- 
cent higher than a year ago. 

The gain in industrial production was made up of more than average 
increases in some countries and smaller gains in others. The most 
striking increases over a year ago were made by Germany and Austria, 
where production rose 25 and 35 percent respectively. The United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Greece, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, 
although showing smaller gains over a year ago, achieved new postwar 
peaks during the final quarter of 1949. In Belgium production in the 
latter part of 1949 was slightly below this peak achieved earlier in the 
year and that existing in 1937. 

The output of steel has been built up from half the prewar rate 
at the beginning of 1946 to over the prewar rate in 1949, and is now 
roughly in balance with demand. Crude steel production in the early 
part of 1950 showed an increase of 8 percent over a year ago. Western 
Germany led in increased steel*production, with an increase of 30 per- 
cent. For most other countries the gains were much smaller. Belgium 
and Luxembourg were the only countries to show a decline in output—19 
percent below the previous year. 

One of the most important bottlenecks in industrial recovery to 
be eliminated was the production of coal. Although rationing of coal for 
household consumption still existed in the winter of 1949, the increase of 
production by some 70 million tons, or 18 percent since 1947, has enabled 
Western Europe to increase coal consumption and to reduce her 
dependence on United States supplies from 35 million tons in 
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1947 to ten million tons in 1949. Coal production in the early part of 
1950 was maintained at the high level achieved at the close of 1949. 

The prolonged shortage of non-ferrous metals also came to an end in 
1949. Western European countries are now producing a larger weight 
of aluminum, copper and lead metal than before the war and nearly as 
much zinc, 

Shortages of nearly all the basic chemicals have been overcome. In 
the first half of 1949, production in Germany had reached 70 percent 
of pre-war, and in most other countries it had arisen to about 50 per- 
cent above prewar. 

Of the major bottlenecks of 1947, only electricity retains any great 
importance. This is due partly to the time lag in installing generating 
equipment and partly to a shortage of water power. Electric power 
output in 1949 was 11 percent above the level of a year ago. 

Textile production, too, achieved a postwar high in 1949, although 
production has not kept pace with demand. Cotton yarn output expanded 
to within 4 percent of prewar average. Woolen yarn was about 20 
percent above prewar, although no increase above the previous year 
was made due to declines in Belgium, France, and Italy. The most 
spectacular change came in rayon, with the production of rayon filament 
and staple fibres achieving a postwar peak in the final quarter of 1949— 
18 percent above a year ago—and 75 percent above prewar production. 

The rise in motor vehicle output which has been going on since the 
last part of 1948 continued in the fourth quarter of 1949. Preliminary 
figures for the first part of 1950 indicate that production will hit a new 
high. The increase in automobile production is providing a large share 
of the increase in exports. 

Construction continued at high levels throughout 1949. Mild weather 
held off a seasonal drop in the fourth quarter, and building was carried 
on at a higher than normal rate. 


Agricultural production has risen 20 percent over 1947 to within 
3 percent of the prewar level. However, the population increase in 
Western Europe amounts to over 10 percent above prewar figures. The 
increase in production for the crop year 1949-50 was 5 percent higher 
than the crop year 1948-49. Good weather conditions, in addition to the 
use of improved equipment, seed, fertilizer, and techniques, have con- 
tributed to the efforts of West European farmers to raise their pro- 
duction. 


Employment 


Unemployment in the United Kingdom, Norway and Sweden has 
remained at very low levels; in France and the Netherlands the number 
of unemployed rose slightly in 1949; in Switzerland industrial employ- 
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ment fell about 8 percent in 1949; Denmark, Austria, lreland and Fin- 
land have developed an unemployment problem, but not a serious one; 
only in Belgium, Western Germany and in Italy has unemployment 
reached serious proportions. 


Internal Financial Stability 


In addition to the improvements in their international trade position, 
ERP participants have achieved satisfying progress toward internal 
financial stability. The conquest of inflation was made possible by the 
expansion in production and removal of scarcities, and by the adoption 
of restrictive fiscal and monetary policies which the rise in production 
made possible. Budgetary deficits have been reduced and in some cases 
eliminated. The inflationary expansion of commercial credit has been 
brought under control within the last year. The currency 


y devaluation 
of last September was carried through in a relatively calm and orderly 
manner. The decline in the premium at which gold has been selling in 
the past six months may be considered evidence of the restoration of 
faith in domestic currencies. Although inflation has been successfully 
checked, inflationary pressure is likely to continue in 1950 and later, 


depending greatly upon outside economic conditions. 


Economic Cooperation 


Although there has been a definite trend toward the economic 
unification of the ERP countries, progress in this direction has not 
measured up to the expectations of ECA officials. An intense speed 
up of the programs now in effect and those in planning stage will be re- 
quired if the participating countries achieve an effective measure of 
economic “integration” by 1952. 

As production increased and the conditions for removal of trade 
barriers became more favorable, intra-European trade increased and 
many of the barriers were lowered. However, any real freeing of trade 
was prevented by the reluctance of the individual countries to take 
independent action. Through the initiative of the OEKEC measures were 
worked out to facilitate a freer flow of trade between the participating 
countries. The Intra-European Payments Agreement facilitated the 
payment of trade between the participating countries. In the summer 
of 1949 a revised agreement which attempted to remedy certain de- 
fects and introduce a greater element of flexibility was put into effect. 
in addition steps were taken during 1949 toward the removal of 
quantitative restrictions on at least 50 percent of the trade on private 
accounts, with other participants by December 1949. On the whole, 
this undertaking was fulfilled. Plans were drawn up in the end of 1949 
for the liberalization of 75 percent of imports on private account. This 
step is contingent upon the operation of a more satisfactory payments 
scheme (see European Payments Union). 
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For the first time since the end of the war, the volume of trade be 
tween ERP countries exceeded the prewar average, rising to 106 percent 
of 1938 during the last quarter of 1949. This figure is one-sixth highei 
than a year ago. Another outstanding feature was the movement towara 
balance in intra-European trade. France which previously had a de 
ficit with almost every other country, had, in the second half of 1949 
been in over-all surplus with other members. Belgium, whose intra 
European surplus had been about twice her dollar deficit, had a greatly 
reduced surplus at the end of 1949. The United Kingdom, formerly 2 
net exporter to the Continent, had become during the last year < 
moderate net importer from other participating countries. 

Cooperation in other endeavors has also taken place among the ERI 
countries through the OEEC. Work has been undertaken in the fiela 
of migration and the exchange of technical information. The most notable 
achievement, perhaps, has been a recognition of the need for economic 
cooperation and a sincere effort, in the face of political and _ socia! 
obstacles, to attain that end. 


European Payments Union 


The intra-European Payment Plan of 1948-49 was set up ona rel 
atively simple basis. A part of the ECA dollar aid to each creditor 
country, which it needed to pay for its necessary imports from dolla 
areas, was given on the condition that the recipient country extend 
grants-in-aid to the other participating countries with which it had a2 
trade surplus. In this matter, the debtor received a grant in the cur 
rency of each country with which it had a trade deficit. While the 
Intra-European Plan was effective in freeing European trade by 
financing trade deficits, it was based on a series of bilateral arrange 
ments between pairs of countries. Also, the Plan in operation did not 
provide sufficient incentive to individual countries to bring their trade 
inte balance. 

Upon the encouragement of ECA officials, a new European Pay 
ments Union was devised which was made effective July 1, 1950 
Although England hesitated to join due to her peculiar monetary prob 
lems, she finally announced her consent to participate in the Union 

The main features of the plan, as announced by ECA, are: 

1. Each country has an account in the Union with which it car 

make and receive payments from all other members; 
2. The accounts are kept in terms of a new European currency 
which will be partially convertible into gold; ; 

3. The accounts have the effect of establishing complete con 
vertibility of currency as between member countries and thus tend: 
to promote freer trade; 

_ 4. Provisions for settling deficits and surpluses contain special 
incentives to make both surplus and debtor countries balance thei? 
accounts. 
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The initial accounts of each country will be in the form of credit or 
debit balances on the books of the Payments Union. These accounts 
will then be settled by the Union. As the debt of a country increases, 
the Union will require that country to pay more and more of its debts 
to the Union in gold or dollars, thus putting an effective brake on the 
debtor country’s spending. The credit balance of a country is settled 
by the Union in gold or dollars. As a credit balance mounts, it will 
be paid in less gold or dollars and the credit balance will merely re- 
main on the books of the Union. When a country reaches a point where 
it receives only credits and no gold or dollars, it will have to start 
buying more from other countries in order to utilize its credits. This 
incentive device will tend to stimulate countries to balance their trade 
accounts with the Payments Union and is equally effective against credit 
members as against debtors. 

Although the Payments Union is not intended to eliminate trade 
barriers overnight, it is hoped that it will facilitate the integration of 
European economies and create the unification necessary to make the 
currency of one country convertible with those of the other participating 
countries. The effectiveness of the European Payments Union will be- 
come more determinable after it is in operation at least for several 
years. 


The Dollar Shortage 


There has been considerable progress made toward increasing indus- 
trial production, achieving domestic stability, and securing closer eco- 
nomic cooperation among ERP countries. Unfortunately the heart of 
Europe’s problem cannot be solved by merely restoring her economy to 
prewar or even slightly higher levels. Europe must equip itself to take 
part in the intercourse of a world trade on a self-supporting basis and 
at levels compatible to her economic and social progress. 

The problem of Western Europe is not new. It appeared shortly 
after the first war, when the United States emerged as an industrial 
power and became a creditor nation. Ever since that time the countries 
of Europe have found it increasingly difficult to sell enough abroad to 
pay for her imports. The condition was aggravated by the consequences 
of World War II which not only demolished the productive facilities 
of Europe but destroyed her overseas investments and disrupted the 
regular flow of trade with East Europe and the Far East. The under- 
lying maladjustment of the trade between Europe and North America 
became painfully exposed. 


Progress has been made toward the reduction of the dollar deficit. 
In 1947 it was more than $8 billion. In 1948 it was reduced to about 
$5.5 billion. In the year 1949-50, it is estimated at about $4.4 billion. 


According -to OEEC estimates, which are based upon a continuing 
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state of world prosperity, there will be a reduction in the total dollar 
deficit from $4.4 billion in 1949-50 to $3.25 billion in 1950-51 and $2.25 
billion in 1951-52. This will involve a situation in which imports from 
the United States and Canada will be slightly over $3 billion in 1951-52, 
while ERP aid is assumed to be around $2 billion. 

As for Southern Europe, Italy in particular, the prospects are not 
good. Italy will need capital from outside sources if she is to solve her 
economic problems. The report states that a solution of her unemploy- 
ment problem on the basis of domestic financial resources would—if 
combined with modernization and development of heavy industry—leave 
a big surplus of manpower which would either have to emigrate or 
remain unemployed. 





GERMAN Y—AUSTRIA 


Due to Moscow’s intransigence, it has been impossible to negotiate 
treaties of peace with these two countries. Both are sharing in ERP 
and making economic progress. 

Austria had the advantage of a functioning government while 
shifting from military to civilian rule and Germany did not. The 
Occupying Powers now maintain supervision while the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is set up by Western Germans and exercises the 
powers granted to it. Under their president, Theodore Heuss, and 
Prime Minister, Konrad Adenauer, Germany has joined the Council of 
Europe with headquarters at Strassburg, and accepted the invitation 
of Foreign Minister Schuman to participate in developing a steel and 
coal pool. These two officials have undertaken the serious responsibility 
of again restoring to Germany a place of respect among the nations of 
the world. 

During the past year the trade unionists of West Germany have 
federated into one national organization. Our representative in Germany, 
Henry Rutz, has served usefully as liaison between German trade 
unionists and the occupation forces by helping to get problems under- 
stood and solved. For the past two years he has been pressing the U. S. 
Occupation Forces to get the Army to agree on employment policies in 
which German trade unions are recognized as bargaining agencies for 
the thousands of Germans which the Army employs, and in which German 
labor law on vacations, dismissals, and other conditions are lived up to. 
The Army has now published a new directive embodying the above. The 
Air Force, however, has not yet seen fit to follow the Army’s example. 
The disregard of German workers’ rights on the part of some Army 
and Air Force officers has done much to create doubts in German 
minds as to American democratic processes. 


Another problem which seriously affects labor standards is the con- 
tinued presence in Germany of hundreds of thousands of displaced 
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persons (DPs). Encouraged by President Green’s address to the 
London Congress of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, thousands of DPs who have joined the German Public Em- 
ployees’ Union have appealed through their leaders to the A. F. of L. 
Frankfurt Bureau for assistance in clarifying their future status. 
Our representative is working with the German unions to bring this 
problem before the proper international bodies for a solution. These 
DPs want to know if they are to remain in Germany or if they still 
have a chance to emigrate to some foreign land in which they can start 
life anew. 

Unemployment is always a threat to the successful functioning of 
a democracy. Unemployment among German youth is a double threat 
because of the absence of any positive teaching of democratic ideals 
during the Nazi regime. About one-third of the present 1,650,000 un- 
employed in Germany are in the youth classification. 


Schuman Proposal 


Schuman’s proposal was first stated in objectives and an invitation 
was extended to European nations to meet in France to work out the 
substance and details in the form of a treaty. The political purpose 
was to develop common economic interests and such interrelations as 
would prevent future wars between nations and act as a guarantee 
against future German aggression. Community of economic interests 
is a basis for political federation. The broad economic objective was to 
prevent waste and inefficiency ‘in a basic industry. 

France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Nether- 
lands—agreed to negotiate with the objective of pooling their coal and 
steel production under a new “high authority” whose decisions would 
bind the six countries. 





The conclusions of the negotiations will be in treaty form. Ac- 
cording to the proposal, a “joint high authority” composed of individuals 
from the participating countries would be created, with the president 
to be chosen by agreement of the participants. The decisions of the 
body would be enforceable in all member countries. The proposal calls 
for the participation of a United Nations official who would issue public 
reports on the operations of the group. 


The objectives of the Schuman Plan are: 


1. To establish “common bases for economic development”; 


2. To furnish the products of the steel and coal industries on an 
equal basis to all countries, including non-members; 

53. To modernize production methods and improve quality; 

4. To improve working conditions in the two industries; and 


5. To insure the “fusion of markets and the expansion of pro- 
duction.” 
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The “authority” would be empowered to make rules and regulations. 
In addition it would maintain a “reconversion fund” to facilitate the 
“nationalization” of the industries. 

Great Britain refused the Schuman invitation on the ground that 
the Government could not commit itself until satisfied with the plan. 
Great Britain has been reluctant to become too heavily involved in 
European unity plans because of her commitments to the British Com- 
monwealth and the greater importance she attaches to this relationship. 

The six nations met in Paris where a draft plan was submitted to 
them. They recessed for consultation with their government. 


LATIN AMERICA 


A. F. of L. Leads Fight for Trade Union Freedom 


During the past. year the American Federation of Labor has con- 
tinued its strong fight in support of democracy and trade union freedom 
which have been repeatedly violated by a number of military govern- 
ments in Latin America. 

The 68th Convention of the American Federation of Labor unani 
mously approved a resolution on Latin America condemning “the 
mounting wave of anti-labor and anti-democratic forces under the 
totalitarian banners of Peron in Argentina and the dictatorships in Peru 
and Venezuela.” It also advised our governmént “to show no friend- 
ship for or make any concessions to these bearers of totalitarian dogmas 
and despotism among our good neighbors to the South.” 

This stand of the American Federation of Labor in defense of trade 
union freedom was greatly appreciated by the embattled trade unionists 
of the Latin American countries victimized by the military, neo-Fascist 
dictatorships. Augusto Malavé Villalba, General Secretary of the Con- 
federation of Labor of Venezuela, sent a letter of appreciation to Presi- 
dent William Green. 

On January 13, President William Green, answering a New Year’s 
message of greetings from the Argentine National Federation of Meat 
Industry Employees, reiterated the determination of the American 
Federation of Labor “to work in cooperation with our sisters and brothers 
in every part of the world for the multiple purpose of strengthening 
the ranks of organized labor, bring about a higher standard of living, 
defeat the designs of reactionary and totalitarian forces and promote the 
advent and the stabilization, everywhere, of peace, democracy and 
freedom.” 


Organized labor in Latin America suffered a serious blow with the 
assassination, on March 24, of Luis Negreiros, Secretary of Organization 
of the Peruvian Confederation of Labor. The International Labor Re- 
lations Committee of the American Federation of Labor, meeting in 
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Washington, D. C., March 29, issued a strong statement of protest, 
pledging the continuation of “our utmost efforts in the defense of trade 
unions and human rights wherever they are threatened by the ruthless 
regimes of dictators.” 

Simultaneously with the issuance of the statement the Inter- 
national Labor Relations Committee requested Brother George P. 
Delaney, International Representative, to bring the tragic trade union 
situation in Peru to the attention of the International Labor Organization, 
asking for an investigation. 

In May, the Military Government of Venezuela dissolved 46 local 
unions of oil workers which had gone on strike in order to compel the 
companies to open negotiations for a new wage scale. 

As soon as the American Federation of Labor was acquainted with 
this situation its Committee on International Labor Relations, meeting 
in Philadelphia on May 10, instructed International Representative 
George P. Delaney, to bring the matter to the attention of the I.L.O. 
On the following day Brother Delaney sent to I.L.O. Director General a 
telegram requesting that “this added flagrant violation of trade union 
rights be referred to the I.L.O. Fact-finding and Conciliation Committee 
on violation of trade union rights.” 


President William Green and Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
pledged the friendship of the American Federation of Labor and all 
United States Labor for the democratic free workers of Chile and Latin 
America, at a reception tendered for American labor leaders by President 
Gabriel Gonzales-Videla of Chile during his visit to the United States. 
President Gonzales-Videla received the American trade unionists at the 
residence of the Chilean Ambassador on the afternoon of April 13. 

Those invited, in addition to Brothers Green and Meany, included 
A.F. of L. Vice-President Dan W. Tracy, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; President John B. Haggerty of the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders; International Representative 
George P. Delaney; Latin American Representative Serafino Romualdi; 
Secretary-Treasurer James Brownlow of the Metal Trades Department; 
Director Joseph Keenan of Labor’s League for Political Education, 
and A. E. Lyon, Executive Secretary of the Railway Labor Executives 
Association, C.I.0. Vice-President Allen S. Haywood and C.I.0. Re- 
search Director Stanley Ruttenburg were also present. 


The American Federation of Labor joined with other democratic 
labor groups of the Western Hemisphere in the sponsorship of the Inter- 
American Conference for Democracy and Freedom, held in Havana, 
Cuba, May 12-14. Our delegation to this conference was composed of 
Brothers George P. Delaney, Serafino Romualdi and Charles Zimmerman, 
Vice-President of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


The conference brought together in Havana a distinguished group 
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of 150 leading political figures, intellectuals and labor leaders from 16 
countries. It offered for the first time an opportunity to the truly dem- 
ocratic forces of North, Central and South America to get together in 
order to discuss and plan, free from government pressure or diplomatic 
limitations, what the people of the Americas can do together to fight 
totalitarianism and strengthen democracy and freedom. The conference 
resulted in the organization of a permanent body, called the Inter- 
American Association for Democracy and Freedom. 

On March 17, 1950, President William Green addressed a letter to 
Mr. Willard F. Barber, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, commenting on the purpose and provisions of the 
resolution prepared by the Pan American Union for the Extraordinary 
Session of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, dealing with 
the proposed Expanded Program of Technical Assistance for Latin 
America, and asking for Labor’s participation in both an advisory and 
executive capacity in the execution of such program. 

On April 26 Mr. Barber replied that the final draft of the resolution 
makes provisions “to take into account the suggestions of labor unions 
and management associations.” 


Activities of the A. F. of L. Latin American Representatives 


Brother Serafino Romauldi, Latin American Representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, has handled during the past year an 
ever increasing number of inquiries from labor groups, colleges, universi- 
ties, public and private organizations and Government offices concerning 
trade union conditions in Latin America and has supplied a considerable 
number of memoranda. Furthermore, he has written articles on Latin 
American problems for newspapers and magazines and has given 
frequent lectures before Labor Institutes, colleges and universities, and 
groups of visiting foreign trade-unionists on subjects related to labor, 
economic and political conditions in Latin America. 


The office of the Latin American Representative has attended to 
many requests for useful information concerning wages, working con- 
* ditions, terms of collective agreements, text of labor and social laws, 
etc., coming from labor groups in Argentina, Mexico, Cuba, Uruguay and 
other Latin American countries. 


Inter-American Confederation of Workers (C.I.T.) 


The American Federation of Labor has continued its wholehearted 
support of the Inter-American Confederation of Workers (C.I.T.), with 
which it is affiliated. 


The C.I.T. held its second convention in September 1949, in the city 
of Havana, Cuba, with the participation of 142 delegates, representing 
47 organizations from 22 countries and territories of the Western 
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Hemisphere. In addition there were fraternal delegates from three 
more countries. The United States was represented. by a five-man 
delegation composed of George P. Delaney, Serafino Romualdi and H. L. 
Mitchell for the American Federation of Labor; Arthur E. Lyon, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, and Roy 
Brown, General Vice-President of the International Association of 
Machinists. The convention re-elected Brothers George Meany and 
Serafino Romualdi, Vice-President and Secretary of International Re- 
lations of the C.I.T., respectively, and Bernardo Ibanez of Chile, Presi- 
dent. Francisco Aguirre of Cuba was elected General Secretary- 
Treasurer. The headquarters of the C.I.T. were moved from Santiago, 
Chile, to Havana, Cuba. 

The C.I.T. took part in the London Free World Conference which 
resulted in the organization of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (1.C.F.T.U.). Bernardo Ibanez and Francisco Aguirre, 
respectively President and General Secretary of the C.I.T., were elected 
members of the Executive Board of the I.C.F.T.U. The conference unani- 
mously approved a resolution, presented by the full Latin American dele- 
gation, condemning the anti-free trade union policy of the dictatorial 
governments of Peru, Dominican Republic, Venezuela, Nicaragua and 
Argentina, and pledged ‘‘every possible effort on the international level to 
render aid to the workers of those countries so that they may regain 
their trade union rights and freedoms and achieve conditions appropriate 
to the rule of democratic law indispensable for the establishment of 
governments representative of the popular will.” 

At a meeting held in Havana, January 26-28, 1950, which was at- 
tended, by Secretary-Treasurer George Meany and Latin American 
Representative Serafino Romualdi for the A. F. of L., the Executive 
Committee of the C.I.T. decided to agree in principle to participate in 
any conference which may be called by the Executive of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions for the purpose of setting up a 
regional organization of the I.C.F.T.U. for the Western Hemisphere 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 


The following summary, in chronological order, of some of the most 
important activities of the ILO, covers the period immediately following 
the 32nd ILO Conference (Geneva, 1949) up to and including the 33rd 
(Geneva, 1950) session of the ILO Conference. 

The Third Session of the Permanent Agriculture Committee of the 
ILO met in Geneva from September 1-10, 1949. The Committee was 
convened to make recommendations to the ILO’s Governing Body on the 
following four points: 1) hours of work in agriculture; 2) security of 
employment and occupation in agriculture; 3) medical examination of 
children and young persons for fitness for employment in agriculture; 
4) extension of social security to the agricultural population. The 
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Committee’s conclusions on these agenda items were embodied in resolu- 
tions which recommended that the ILO’s Governing Body place the 
first three items before its general conference for early consideration 
with a view to the adoption of international regulations. The fourth 
item was to be inscribed on the agenda of the Committee’s next session. 


At the 1949 Session of the U.N. Assembly, the ILO Governing 
Body (Workers’ Group) was represented by the American Federation 
of Labor’s International Representative, George P. Delaney and Mr. L. 
Jouhaux of France. 


Composed of experts representing the goveriiments, employees and 
workers of more than 12 coal producing countries, the Tripartite Tech- 
nical Conference on Safety in Coal Mines met in Geneva from September 
12-24, 1949. The conference was called to consider and adopt a model 
code of safety regulations for underground work in coal mines. After 
approving this model code, the Committee submitted it to the ILO’s 
Governing Body, thereafter to be distributed throughout the world for 
the guidance of governments and the coal mining industry in the framing 
of safety measures. 


The Seventh International Conference of Labor Statisticians met in 
Geneva from September 26th through October 8th, 1949, and adopted 
a series of recommendations designed to improve and facilitate the 
international comparison of national statistics. The recommendations of 
the conference were embodied in 16 resolutions covering the following 
four questions: 1) family living studies; 2) wages and payroll statistics; 
3) international standard classification’ of occupations, and 4) labor 
productivity statistics. 


The Advisory Committee on Cooperation, which met in Geneva 
October 17-22, 1949, adopted a series of recommendations designed to 
further collaboration between the Cooperative movement and the ILO 
in promoting their common objectives. The Committee’s conclusions 
were embodied in five recommendations which in part stated that the 
Cooperative movement was capable of taking a most effective part in 
the preparation and application of plans for national economic develop- 
ment; that Cooperative institutions could play a useful part in the 
organization and full deployment of manpower for productive purposes 
and was a valuable means of disseminating knowledge and inculeating 
new methods of work and production in less developed economies. 
Another resolution proposed several points as a basis for a program to 
seek the extension of social security measures generally and of in- 
surance for independent workers iy particular. The Committee also 
suggested a number of points as a basis for joint action between the ILO 
and the Cooperative movement in furthering development of vocational 
training throughout the world. It decided to establish a working party 
to study development of relations between different forms of Cooperation. 
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The Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers met in Geneva from October 24-29, 1949. The Committee 
adopted 11 resolutions, including three on weekly and daily rest periods 
in commerce and offices and the rights of performers in broadcasting, 
television and the mechanical reproduction of sound. Additional resolu- 
tions asked the ILO’s Governing Body, 1) to invite States Members to 
report on the position of the law and practice in regard to unratified 
conventions on the age of admission of young persons to non-industrial 
occupations; 2) to ask the ILO to examine means to aid study of unem- 
ployed professional workers and students; 3) to include within the 
scope of the ILO’s Migration program, salaried employees and pro- 
fessional workers; 4) to study rights of employed inventors; 5) to study 
questions of extending scope of ILO convention on maternity protection 
to cover salaried employees and intellectual workers in commerce and 
offices. Other resolutions asked that more comprehensive statistical and 
other studies be undertaken on employment conditions and work for 
salaried employees and professional workers. 

Meeting in Geneva from October 31 through November 5, the 
Tripartite Conference on Rhine Navigation found it necessary to post- 
pone part of its discussions until a later session due to the heavy 
schedule of the conference. However, during the sessions, agreement 
was reached on a number of technical provisions of two proposed agree- 
ments; namely, the working conditions and social security protection of 
Rhine boatmen. Among the questions discussed and settled at this 
session were those of working hours in part, and the provisions covering 
insurance against illness, death, accidents and maternity. 


The Third Session of the Metal Trades Committee, met in Geneva 
from November 8-19, 1949. Mr. James Brownlow and Mr. Taylor Buch- 
anan were the two U.S. Workers’ delegates, and Mr. George P. Delaney 
represented the Workers’ Group of the ILO Governing Body. It approved 
a number of recommendations designed to further the economic develop- 
ment of the world’s underdeveloped areas. The resolution laid down 
principles for vocational training and promotion in the industry and 
recommended a program to provide training in advance countries for 
officials from underdeveloped countries; urged that arrangements be 
made to insure training for workers to enable them to qualify for pro- 
motion to more highly skilled jobs, and jobs of greater responsibility; 
that there should be cooperation between employers’ and workers’ 
organizations in laying down rules governing promotion procedures; to 
transmit to the ILO’s Governing Body a proposal inviting the Governing 
Body to re-examine the question of the relationship of the ILO with 
international non-governmental organizations; to ask the Governing 
Body to request Governments to draw the attention of workers’ and 
employers’ organizations to a series of principles concerning systems of 
wage calculation. 
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With government, labor and management representatives from 13 of 
the world’s leading steel producing countries in attendance, the Third 
Session of the Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel convened in 
Geneva, Switzerland, on November 22 through December 3, 1949. The 
two U.S. Workers’ Delegates were Mr. M. Boggs and Mr. T. Holleran. 
This body adopted a series of recommendations aimed at improving 
working conditions in the steel industry. One of the resolutions ap- 
proved by the committee pointed out that the application of a guaranteed 
wage may be of real value to the workers in the industry in providing 
increased security of income. The resolution added, however, that each 
particular guaranteed wage scheme must be determined in the light of 
the relevant economic and social conditions affecting the iron and steel 
industry in each country. After examination of the effects of tech- 
nological improvements on employment in the industry, the committee 
approved a resolution which urged that workers’ and employers’ organi- 
zations cooperate in preparing advance plans to deal with the effects of 
technological developments. The resolution also urged that provision 
be made for the retraining of workers made jobless by technological 
advances in order to enable them to find new employment. In another 
resolution the committee stressed the importance of improving the range 
and international comparability of iron and steel statistics from the 
point of view of maintaining good industrial relations and a high and 
stable level of employment. 


The Governing Body of the ILO. opened its 110th Session in Jogan- 
mohan Palace, Mysore, India on December 29, 1949. The A. F. of L. 
International Representative attended the session. Decisions arrived 
at by the Governing Body were to approve procedures in a new fact- 
finding and conciliation commission of nine independent persons to 
handle cases involving freedom of association and infringement of 
trade union rights, referred by the U.N.’s assembly, Economic and Social 
Council, the ILO’s Governing Body, and the ILO General Conference; 
deferred until its March meeting in Geneva consideration of the report 
of its tripartite and partial commission of inquiry into conditions of 
ships flying the Panama flag; endorsed the Director-General’s proposal 
for a standing advisory committee on Asian affairs; approved the con- 
vening at Geneva, April 25 of a conference on migration questions to 
be attended by representatives of Governments, the U.N. and the 
specialized agencies; voted to inform the U.N. and the ILO to participate 
in a technical assistance program under the conditions adopted at the 
last session of the U.N. General Assembly; decided to place the question 
of revising existing social security conventions and recommendations 
into a set of international minimum social standards on the agenda of 
the 1950 General Conference; agreed to place the question of world in- 
dustrial relations on the agenda of the 1950 Conference at Geneva in 
June; elected Senator L. E, Troclet, formerly Minister of Labor of Bel- 
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of India; invited the U.S. 


gium, as Chairman of the Governing Body to succeed Shamaldharee Lall 
Indonesia to take part in the Conference 
of Asian States Members of the ILO opening at Ceylon, January 16th; 
approved a series of detailed proposals for a program of ILO fellow- 
ships and grants for a study of the ILO in 1950. 
of interest to workers of the world were the proposals presented by 
the Director-General in the terms of reference and procedures of an in- 


concilation commission on 


fact-finding 
association. The purpose of this commission would be the international 


ternational 



















supervision of freedom of association. 


January 16-28, 
and labor standards. 


to stimulate development 
means to further economic development; 
sist Asian countries to make full use of manpower through the organiza- 
tion and development of employment 
vocational and technical training; 5) 
assure equitable and adequate representation of Asian 
3ody and its committees; 6) request that 
the Governing Body consider convening an early conference on con- 
requested the Governing Body give im- 
mediate consideration to the establishment of an Asian Advisory Com- 
Director-General 
technical assistance which the ILO proposed for Asia, but emphasized 
that the tremendous task of improving living standards in Asia must 


considered to 
countries on the Governing 


This subject gave 


siderable discussion and was finally resolved, after the representative of 
the U.S. Government submitted a proposal to meet the demands of the 


Regional Conference, which was held in Ceylon, 
1950, adopted 16 resolutions designed to improve social 
These resolutions included: 1) proposal to estab- 
lish wage fixing machinery to protect workers and to assure that in- 
creases in productivity are reflected in earnings; 2) measures designed 
to improve Asian labor inspection services; 3) proposed international 
the Cooperative movement 


services, and the 
recommendation 


Morse outlined the 


be shouldered by the Asian countries themselves. 












meeting. of the Preparatory Technical 
Training of Adults, which was held in Geneva from January 23 through 
proposed training facilities for both men 
women workers seeking new or improved skills or who seek work, 
collaboration with employers’ 
workers’ organizations in the light of the employment market, national 
production targets, etc. 


February 3, 


development of training 


Questions 
throughout the world were discussed at the meeting of the ILO’s Com- 


important 


Proposals to relieve the present crisis in skilled manpower by sys- 
tematic organization of vocational training of adults were supported by 
management and government experts from 17 countries at 


3y far the major issue 


rise to con- 


1!) measures designed to as- 


provision of 
that 


Tri-Partite Conference on 


of Social Security 





programs 
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mittee of Social Security Experts, which was held from February 8-20, 
1950 in Wellington, New Zealand. The experts had under consideration 
various proposals to revise the ILO’s social security conventions and 
official recommendations into a unified program. The experts proposed 
consideration of a new general convention which would establish two 
sets of social security standards—one for industrially advanced countries, 
and one for underdeveloped countries. This convention would embrace 
the entire social security field. They also proposed a long-term program 
for the revision of the 15 conventions on particular fields of social 
security adopted by the ILO between 1921 and 1934. 


From February 27th to March 11th, 1950, the 111th Session of the 
Governing Body was in session in Geneva, Switzerland. Our Inter- 
national Representative attended that meeting also. Important questions 
discussed and decided upon were: 1) granting to the ICFTU consultative 
relationship with the ILO; 2) discussion on inquiry into the nature and 
extent of forced labor; 5) approval of nominations for Fact-finding and 
Conciliation Commission on Freedom of Association; 4) establishment 
of an Asian Advisory Committee of the Governing Body; 5) discussion 
on Inquiry into Conditions on Ships Flying the Panama Flag; 6) future 
establishment of an ILO office in Sao Paulo, Brazil; 7) recommendation 
that the General Conference of the ILO held June, 1950 approve the 


1951 budget for $5,922,515. 


The International Conference of Experts on Pneumoconiosis held a 
two-week session in Sydney, Australia the latter part of February, and 
mapped a fight against occupational diseases caused by the inhalation of 
dust. They discussed present day preventive measures and examined the 
possibility of defining minimum international standards of compensa- 
tion for disability caused by silicosis and other occupational lung 


diseases. 


The ILO has been asked to study the establishment of an international 
warning mark for dangerous chemicals similar to the “poison” label on 
harmful drugs. This request was made by the Second Session of the 
ILO’s Chemical Industries Committee during its conference in Geneva 
from April 11-12, 1950. The session voted to ask that the ILO’s Model 
Code of Safety Regulations of Industrial Establishments be brought 
up-to-date insofar as the chemical industries are concerned. The dele- 
gates approved a proposal of the employers’ group calling for a study 
of the results of night and day shifts in the industry; the best frequency 
for rotation of night work and the effects of continuous shift operations 
on health, accident ratio, and production efficiency; adopted a workers’ 
proposal to study the effect of continuous shifts on the family budget; 
called for preparation of international safe practice leaflets and pam- 
phlets and use of the ILO as a clearing house for health and safety 
information. 
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Unanimous agreement on measures needed to reduce the obstacles 
which are slowing up migration from over-populated European countries 
to new homes elsewhere was reached at the ILO Preliminary Migration 
Conference held in Geneva, April 25, 1950. The conference requested the 
ILO to intensify its present activities in the field of migration; study the 
best form of international cooperation and to draw up after consultation 
with governments concerned proposals for submission at a later meeting; 
urged the United Nations and specialized agencies to do everything in 
their power to further European migration by technical assistance or 
other means; urged simplification of passport formalities for emigrant 
workers, avoidance of long delays at ports of embarkation; lifting of 
customs fees on tools and effects, and a long series of recommendations 
for the better distribution of information about emigrants immigration 
opportunities, and better placement, settlement, housing, etc.; approved 
a proposal that the ILO should obtain regularly from governments and 
international organizations concerned information on more important 
and readily identifiable economic development projects which would be 
of interest from the migration angle. 


The 112th Session of the Governing Body of the ILO met in Geneva 
June 30th and July 1, 1950, with Mr. George P. Delaney representing the 
United States workers at this session. The Governing Body instructed 
the ILO to prepare documentation on the law and practice existing in 
the different countries with regard to the question of international re- 
duction of hours as a result of rising labor productivity, with a view to 
placing the question on the agenda of the 1952 session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference. A million dollar fund was accepted by the 
Governing Body to be used in an expanded program of international 
technical assistance in the field of migration for employment. The Gov- 
erning Body also agreed to publish the report of the Committee on 
Employment Conditions on Ships Flying the Panama Flag; agreed to 
associate observers including representatives of employers and workers, 
from the Saar with ILO meetings and activities in 1950-51 which are 
of interest and concern to the Saar; approved an international model 
code of safety regulations for underground work in coal mines; agreed 
in principle to convene an international conference of experts on 
pneumoconiosis, thus complementing the work of the Conference of 
Pneumoconiosis Experts held by the ILO in March 1950 in Sydney, 
Australia. Meetings agreed upon to be held during the remainder of 
1950 and beginning 1951 are: Petroleum Committee, Geneva; Textiles 
Committee, Lyons; Plantations Committee, Indonesia; Asian Advisory 
Committee, Indonesia; Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labor, La 
Paz. 

Immediately following the 112th Governing Body session, the 33rd 
Conference of the International Labor Organization was convened (June 
7-July 1, 1950) in Geneva. The Hon, Maurice Tobin, U.S. Secretary of 
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Labor, addressed the delegates. George Delaney, A. F. of L.’s Inter- 
national Representative, represented the workers of the United States. 


ILO Director-General, David Morse, submitted his report to the 
Conference, the main trend of which called for increased productivity. 
Approximately 90 government, worker and management delegates took 
part in the debate, supporting the principle of increased world pro- 
ductivity as a means of raising living standards. 


The Conference set up committees to deal with the following items 
on the agenda: Industrial Relations; Equal Remuneration for Men and 
Women Workers; Minimum Wages in Agriculture Vocational Training, 
and a Credentials Committee. 


The Committee on Industrial Relations decided to take final action 
at the 1951 conference on 1) a recommendation on collective agreements 
providing international standards for collective bargaining machinery, 
and covering the definition, effects, extension, interpretation and super- 
vision of collective agreements; 2) a recommendation setting up inter- 
national standards for voluntary conciliation and arbitration machinery. 
A resolution was adopted requesting the ILO to prepare a study con- 
cerning protection of property of workers’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions. Another resolution called for a study of the law and practice 
in various countries concerning the termination of individual contracts 
of employment. 


The Conference also decided to take final action at the 1951 Con- 
ference on an _ international Convention (international treaty) or 
Recommendation on equal remuneration for work of equal value by men 
and women. 


With regard to minimum wages in agriculture, the Conference voted 
to place on the agenda of the 1951 International Labor Conference a 
draft convention supplemented by a recommendation on minimum wage 
fixing machinery in agriculture. 


The Conference further adopted a formal recommendation setting up 
international standards for the vocational training of adults, including 
disabled persons, in which it was provided that the programs should be 
worked out in cooperation with employers’ and workers’ organizations. 


The Credentials Committee declined to seat the Venezuelan Workers’ 
Delegate and his four advisors. In its report to the Conference, the 
Committee stated that as a result of the Venezuelan Government’s 
actions in restricting the freedom of the workers’ organizations, it was 
impossible for the Venezuelan Government to reach such an agreement 
with the organizations which should have been considered more repre- 
sentative but which are, at the present time, dissolved. The Govern- 
ment was consequently obliged to appoint the workers’ delegate and his 
advisors from among the members of local organizations. 
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Two resolutions adopted were: 1) a resolution for international 
action to fight unemployment; and 2) a resolution on workers education, 
whereby the conference expressed the hope that the ILO would take 
steps to promote workers’ education in order to enable wage earners 
to participate more effectively in workers’ movements and to fulfill 
more adequately their trade union and related functions. 

The admission of the United States of Indonesia and Viet-Nam 
during the Conference increased the ILO membership to 62 countries. 

Advisors to the Workers’ Delegate from the United States were: 
L. M. Raftery, Secretary-Treasurer of the Painters, Decorators and 
*aperhangers of America; John J. Brennan, Secretary, New York Build 
ing Trades Council; Louis P. Marciante, President, New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor; William E. Maloney, President, International Union 
of Operating Engineers; Leo George, President, National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks; and John Moreschi, Representative, Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union. 


TRADE UNION ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


During the past year the American Federation of Labor continued its 
active participation in the work of the Committee. Periodic meetings of 
the full committee and the standing committee were convened by 
Secretary of Labor Tobin and Assistant Secretary Philip M. Kaiser, 
at which the Federation’s views on important questions of international 
labor policy were presented by Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, Vice- 
President Matthew Woll, Vice-President David Dubinsky and Inter 
national Representative George P. Delaney. The Committee also in- 
cludes leaders of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods. 

The Department of Labor, which is responsible for the formulation 
of our government’s foreign and domestic labor policies, receives direct 
advice on international labor affairs from the leaders of American labor 
through this Committee. The Trade Union Advisory Committee provid 
the machinery through which the Department of Labor works with th 
American trade union movement. 

During the past year the questions considered by the Committe 
included: the means by which the labor attaché program might be 
strengthened through the assignment of fully qualified attachés with 
American trade union background to foreign posts where workers’ sup- 
port of our international program is essential; the need for direct rep- 
resentation of organized labor in United States delegations to the United 
Nations and to its specialized agencies; the role that Labor must play in 
the Point Four program; American Labor’s participation in exchange 
programs for foreign labor leaders; the need for more effective represen- 
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tation of Labor’s point of view in connection with trade agreements and 
tariff questions; the need for establishing strong, top level labor advisors 
in the occupation forces in Germany and Japan; and the organization of 
an American trade union mission to visit the Far East. 


The Committee went on record in opposition to changes in Military 
Government Law 75 (Germany) that would have had the effect of limit- 
ing the participation of German free trade unions in the reorganization 
of the German Coal and Steel industries and urged that the German 
democratic unions be encouraged to influence economic developments in 
that country as provided in Law 75. This position has been accepted by 
the Allied Governments. 


Through the cooperation of the Standing Committee, trade union 
orientation programs were arranged for large numbers of foreign labor 
leaders who visited the United States during the year. Approximately 
300 trade unionists and labor experts from Germany, Austria, Japan, 
Latin America and Western Europe were sponsored in the United States 
by the Department of Labor and were introduced to the activities of the 
American labor movement through the Standing Committee. These 
programs have done much to improve the relationships between American 
and foreign labor movements, and have aided democratic labor organi- 
zations materially all over the world. 

At the Committee’s request arrangements were made whereby the 
Department of Labor representatives who participated in international 
trade agreements and tariff deliberations would keep the trade unions 
currently informed through the Committee. This has resulted in a closer 
working relationship between Government and Labor in this important 
area. 

In line with its desire to strengthen the labor aspects of American 
foreign policy the American Federation of Labor is actively supporting 
the work of the Committee and the Department of Labor’s international 
objectives. 


FREE TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 


This committee, originally a subcommittee of Labor’s League for 
Human Rights, was authorized and formed by action of the 1944 Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, and, since its formation, 
has continued its work of relief to workers and unions victimized by 
dictators and other authoritarian agents. The Executive Council has 
given this Committee such aid and support as its resources permitted. 

The Committee has aided free trade unions as the heart of resistance 
movements in China, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, India, Australia, 
Italy, Japan, and the Free Trade Union Center in exile, consisting of 
trade unionists from countries in which the Kremlin has seized power. 
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Members of this committee maintain contact with anti-communists in 
their home lands. 
This Committee publishes the useful Free Trade Union News. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS 


The Executive Council reported in some detail to the 68th convention 
on the progress which was being made at that time toward the formation 
of a free international trade union organization. The Council told of the 
progress of the preparatory committee and the action and recommenda- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor’s delegation to the June 25-26, 
1949 meeting held in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The time has now come to report on the actual formation of the new 
international trade union organization which is constituted as the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Your Executive 
Council takes pride in the results of its continuing efforts over the past 
five years which culminated in the formation of this new organization 
providing the means and facilities necessary for international trade 
union cooperation by the freedom-loving and democratic unions through- 
out the world. 

On November 28, 1949, in London, England, a conference was 
called, known as the “Free World Labor Conference.” It continued in 
session until December 6th, under the chairmanship of Mr. Paul Finet 
of Belgium. On December 6th it adopted a constitution and was con- 
verted on December 7th into the First Congress of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. During this first congress, the 
American Federation of Labor was represented by President William 
Green, Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, Vice-Presidents, Matthew 
Woll, George M. Harrison, David Dubinsky, Charles J. MacGowan, and 
William Doherty; International Representative George P. Delaney, and 
European Representatives Irving Brown and Henry Rutz. 

This first Congress included representatives of 48,453,355 trade 
unionists in 53 countries; from 59 national centers; and 28 national 
trade union organizations. These figures do not include the Trade Union 
Secretariats or the membership totaling 1,496,737 which was represented 
by observers. Notable in this conference was the presence and joint 
participation of the two largest American labor organizations, the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. This made possible the laying of a cornerstone of true cooperation. 
The spirit displayed at this first Congress of the ICFTU has had a far- 
reaching effect on all the peoples throughout the world, and particularly 
those who are associated in the free trade unions. 

In order to present a clear picture of the composition of the first 
Congress of the ICFTU, the following break-down of representation is 
given: 
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1. 56 national centers, in 50 countries, were represented by 162 
delegates, 29 advisors, 12 secretaries and 4 observers. In this 
grouping was included the Joint Council of Japanese Trade 
Unions, which is expected shortly to become a national center. 
Three national centers, in three countries, were represented by 
by seven observers. 


tw 


3. Nine other national trade union organizations were represented 
by 7 delegates. 


4. 29 trade unions from Egypt were represented by two observers. 


5. 18 international trade secretariats were represented by 19 dele- 
gates, 10 observers, four secretaries and one observer. 


6. Three observers and one secretary were present from the center of 
trade unions in exile. 


In addition, the United Nations and the International Labor Organi- 
zation were represented by observers. 


The first Congress of the ICFTU adopted a significant Manifesto, 
appealing to all workers throughout the world to unite within the ranks 
of the Confederation. Because of its historic significance the Manifesto 
adopted at the First Congress is presented herewith: 


Manifesto of ICFTU—London, England 
December, 1949 


BREAD: economic security and social justice for all! 
FREEDOM: through economic and political democracy! 
PEACE: with liberty, justice and dignity for all! 


Workers of all countries, races, creeds—workers in factory, field 
and office, and all other groups—unite within the ranks of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions! Unite with us to 
achieve a world in which men can be both free and secure and in 
which peoples of all nations may live in peace with each other! 
For these things we fight! These things we will win! 


BREAD: The task before us is to mobilise the tools of abundance 
possessed by the industrially advanced nations of the world to assure 
full employment, security against want, old age and sickness, and 
to provide ever-rising standards of living and a richer and fuller 
life for peoples everywhere. The peoples of the colonies and other 
economically underdeveloped areas must be given every assistance 
in the development of their resources so that they may share fully 
in the fruits of modern science and technology. 


We assert that economic and political democracy are inseparable. 
We demand full participation by worker organisations in economic 
decisions affecting planning, production and distribution. 


Where vested economic interests block the road to human progress, 
private planning for profit must yield to public planning for people. 
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FREEDOM: Unite with us to achieve a world in which people 
are free from the tyranny of Communist, Fascist, Falangist, and 
any other form of totalitarianism, as well as from the domination 
and exploitation of concentrated economic power in the hands of 
cartels and monopolies! We reject the false theory that workers 
must sacrifice political and spiritual freedom to obtain economic 
security and social justice. 

Human dignity must rest on these broad foundations: 

Freedom of thought and speech and assembly. 

Freedom to organise in trade unions—to bargain collectively 
with employers regardless of the character of ownership or man- 
agement, with the right to strike when necessary. 

Freedom of all peoples, including those in colonial or semi-de- 
pendent status, to determine or change their own political, eco 
nomic or social institutions by democratic means. 

The free trade unions of the world will support with all thei 
strength the efforts of the peoples suffering under police-state rule 
such as those of the Soviet Union and its satellite “popular democ- 
racies,” Franco Spain, and all forms of military dictatorship in 
Latin America and throughout the world—to free themselves from 
totalitarian oppression. 

PEACE: A movement of free and democratic peoples—united in a 
common effort to achieve economic security, social justice and polit- 
ical freedom— is the only basis on which lasting peace can be estab 
lished. 

The free and democratic trade unions of the world are the van 
guard of the forces determined to build a just and lasting peace. 
WORKERS OF ALL COUNTRIES, RACES AND CREEDS: JOIN 

IN THIS MIGHTY MOVEMENT OF FREE AND DEMO 

CRATIC LABOUR! 

Together we can conquer poverty and exploitation and create a 
world of abundance and security. 

Together we can destroy tyranny and oppression and create a world 
of freedom and human dignity. 

Together we can defeat the forces of war and aggression and create 

a world of peace and justice. 


Politically the ICFTU urged the unification of Western Europe; the 


the re-admission of Germany, Austria and Japan to international co- 





operation; the mobilization of workers against aggression; support foi 
the United Nations; an end to abuse of the veto in the U.N. Security 
Council; international control of atomic energy; universal disarmament; 







and 


encouragement of democratic movemcnts against totalitarian 


regimes. 






The ICFTU further declared its support for colonial peoples in their 


struggle for political and economic independence. It stressed the control 





of investments in colonies where such investments have caused the viola- 
tion of workers’ rights. It did not, however, seek the elimination of the 
basie principle of capital investment. The confederation urged the migra- 








tion of workers, on a voluntary basis, from countries where the popula- 
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tion was too large to be maintained by existing resources. On the other 
hand it insisted on working conditions for immigrants equal to those 
granted to natives of the immigration country. 

The declaration also stressed the necessity of pressing for all these 
points of principle in each country, and their ultimate adoption in all 
states represented at the conference. It demanded the elimination of 
race, creed and sex discrimination insofar as conditions and opportuni- 
ties of work were concerned; universal recognition of the right to work; 
to choose employment; to form trade unions; to strike; and to establish 
minimum wage standards adequate to provide good nutrition, shelter 
and recreation. A further long-term aim was the establishment of a 
guaranteed annual wage, with the introduction of the guaranteed weekly 
wage as the preliminary step. The Manifesto and Declaration on Econ- 
omic and Social Demands, as adopted, was detailed and complete and 
represents a progressive document upon which to build a just and ag- 
gressive organization of free trade unions. 

The Constitution of the ICFTU as adopted sets forth the working 
rules and regulations for international consultation and collaboration. 
It provides for collaboration with international bodies which are or may 
be set up to perform functions affecting the social and economic con- 
ditions of the working people throughout the world. It also provides 
for the establishment and support of a world system of security. In 
the meantime, the Constitution supports attempts, within the Charter of 
the United Nations, to defend world democracy and freedom of all 
nations against the tyranny of totalitarian aggression. 

In order to give complete information and guidance on national and 
international problems of workers, the constitution provides for the 
development of educational and publicity endeavors; exchange of bene- 
ficial information on methods of trade union organization; regulations 
of wages and working conditions. It also supports the development of 
the natural resources of all countries for further provision of better 
economic, social and cultural conditions, particularly in the under- 
developed and nonself-governing territories, 

The new constitution pledges maintenance and expansion of the 
system of free labor and the complete eradication of forced labor every- 
where, 

Since the founding Congress in December, the job of organizing the 
operating forces of the ICFTU has progressed quite rapidly. The head- 
quarters for the new organization has been established in Brussels, 
Belgium and a number of emergency operating committee meetings have 
been held to assist the Secretary General. 

A meeting of the Executive Board was held in May of this year, at 
which Secretary-Treasurer Meany of the A. F. of L. was in attendance. 
This meeting was held at the.new headquarters in Brussels and the 
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activities covered by this meeting revealed that the ICFTU is rapidly 
becoming a major force in world affairs. 

Despite the fact that this organization is less than a year old, its 
activities are moving forward on a world-wide scale. Early in July of 
this year, an ICFTU delegation started on an extended tour of Southeast 
Asia to bring the encouragement of this new world organization to the 
workers in that part of the world. The American Federation of Labor 
was represented on this delegation through Brother Gordon W. Chap- 
man, Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees. 

The ICFTU is extremely active in European affairs and has been 
participating in the economic problems relating to the Ruhr and 
western Germany. In addition, a great deal of work has been done by 
this new organization to encourage the workers behind the Iron Curtain. 
Contact is being maintained with these workers through literature and 
other means of communication. 

The Executive Board, at its May meeting, has approved the calling 
of a Western Hemisphere Regional Conference, which will most likely 
take place in Mexico City next January. The purpose of this conference 
is to set up a regional organization of the ICFTU embracing all the free 
trade unions of the Western Hemisphere. Through this method, we will 
be enabled to bring the full force and power of world labor to the aid of 
the workers of many of the Latin American countries who will need 
that aid from time to time. This, in effect, means that the ICFTU will 
now engage in the work that the American Federation of Labor has 
been doing in Latin America for a number of years. 

Many other decisions were taken at the Executive Board meeting of 
the ICFTU which indicate that this organization is well on its way to 
becoming a dynamic force in world affairs, 

The American Federation of Labor has never proved wanting in 
farsighted progressiveness in any of its fields of endeavor. Its activities 
in the establishment of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions have proven another milestone in the progress of American trade 
unions and will undoubtedly go down in history as one of the outstand- 
ing achievements of our time. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


There is now evidence that this agency of the United Nations is 
coming to accept the hard facts of a divided world. UNESCO was 
organized to implement the ideal utilization of the forces of education, 
science and culture to bring together the peoples of the world in common 
understanding and thus make world peace secure. Its leaders and those 
who represent the member nations in its policy-making General Confer- 
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ence are reluctantly coming to accept the fact that in the present world 
these very forces which could provide the foundations of a lasting peace 
are being harnessed to instruments of ideological warfare. Totalitarian 
forces are using the agencies and facilities of education, science and 
culture not to build the peace but to carry on their aims of world-wide 
aggression. 

Any unwillingness on the part of the representatives of the member 
nations to accept these stern realities was in large degree overcome by 
the actions of the member nations from the other side of the iron curtain 
at the Fifth General Conference of UNESCO held in Florence, Italy, 
during May and June, 1950. Poland failed to send a delegation. The 
delegations of Czechoslovakia and Hungary left the Conference when 
Nationalist China representatives were seated in an early session over 
their protest. Yugoslavia alone abstained on the resolution approved by 
the 59 members, expressing their conviction that the 1951 program con- 
stitutes a “more direct and important contribution to the cause of peace 
than the programs of previous years.” 

The program adopted at the General Conference in Florence reflects 
the growing conviction that the approaches to the minds of men made 
through education, science, and culture must not be surrendered to the 
totalitarian forces. These approaches must be used not only to bind 
together those nations which still believe in freedom of the mind and 
freedom of the arts but also to equip the peoples of those nations better 
to meet the obligations required of citizens in democratic governments. 

The following 10-point program as finally approved by the Confer- 
ence at Florence was proposed by the U. S. Delegation. 

1. To eliminate illiteracy and encourage fundamental education. 

2. To obtain for each person an education conforming to his apti- 


tudes and to the needs of society, including technological training 
and higher education. 

3. To advance human rights throughout all nations. 

4. To remove the obstacles to the free flow of persons, ideas and 
knowledge among the countries of the world. 

5. To promote the progress and applications of science for all man- 
kind. 

6. To remove the causes of tensions that may lead to wars. 

7. To demonstrate world cultural interdependence. 

8. To advance through the press, radio and motion pictures the 
causes of truth, freedom and peace. 

9. To bring about better understanding among the peoples of the 
world and to convince them of the necessity of cooperating 
loyally with one another in the framework of the United Nations. 

10. To render clearing house and exchange services, in all its fields 
of action, together with services in reconstruction and relief 
assistance. 

The American Federation of Labor finds this program consistent with 
its objectives in the field of international cooperation. The implementa- 
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tion of each one of the points adopted needs to be worked out carefully 
in order to maintain consistency between the declared aims and the actual 
program. 

The 10-point program is a most ambitious one to be undertaken 
within the limited means of UNESCO. The most this organization can 
hope to do is to stimulate activity within the member nations to carry 
it out. 

There was one action taken by the 1950 General Conference which 
should not have been taken at least until such time as its possible effects 
upon labor standards relating to production of the items in question had 
been given more careful study. This was the approval of an international 
agreement which would remove customs duties on books, scientific 
research instruments, music, work of art and similar materials. The 
decision to put this item on the agenda of the General Conference was 
made at such late date that proper consultation with representatives of 
the industries and the trade unions which might be affected was not 
possible. 

When first notified of the decision, the American Federation of Labor 
stated its objection to the action being taken at this session of the Gen- 
eral Conference. It may well be that no adverse effect on labor stand- 
ards in these fields will result but it is our opinion that the action should 
not have been taken until this was determined to be the case. 

We note with approval that provision has been made within the 
Secretariat for a more active representation of the interests of trade 
unions. A program for the exchange of persons also makes provision 
for participation on the part of wage earners in the member nations. 

The American Federation of Labor was ably represented in the 
Florence Conference by Mr. Richard F. Walsh, International President of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United States and Canada. 


AFL CONSULTANTS IN THE UNITED NATIONS 

The slight downward trend noted in world economy at the close of 
1949 evoked new hopes and an invigorated spirit of aggression among 
the representatives of the USSR and its satellites in the United Nations. 
This new aggressiveness was also reflected in the conduct of the Soviet 
Government-controlled agency and auxiliary calling itself the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Our consultants took the offensive and 
maintained the initiative against the W.F.T.U. We exposed this later as 
destructive in its aims and actions. 

During the past year, A. F. of L. consultants energetically pressed 
the issue of slave labor in the USSR and its satellites. In this endeavor, 
our consultants have had but one aim:—to rouse the civilized world 
against the barbarous and degrading treatment of millions of human 
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beings with a view to eradicating every expression of this pernicious 
evil, no matter where it might be manifested. They gathered unimpeach- 
able evidence to show that the slave labor camps operated by the Rus- 
sian Secret Police (M.V.D.) were an organic feature of the entire Soviet 
economy and its highly publicized system of “social” planning. In 
some economic sectors, this M.V.D. production is predominant; in others 
it actually monopolizes the field. 


Among the other activities of the consultants, their intensive work 
in the Human Rights Commission deserves special mention. During 
the past year this Commission has drafted a Covenant on Human 
Rights. The covenant, in contrast to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, is a treaty which has legal binding power after ratifica- 
tion by the respective nations. It is first in a series of others to follow 
in the future. The Russians, who were absent, never accepted the idea 
of such a treaty, and they also opposed the proposal of implementation. 

As everyone knows, the legally binding power of a treaty is only 
real when the means of enforcement exist. The American Federation 
of Labor will have to continue its efforts to have implementation made 
more effective in order to have enforcement become a reality. 


In this connection it must be noted that the World Federation of 
Trade Unions did not feel it appropriate to cooperate in the endeavor 
to guarantee the rights of man. The W.F.T.U. representatives were ab- 
sent on all the Commissions where constructive work was to be done. 


With the establishment of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the American Federation of Labor decided to assist the 
LC.F.T.U. in getting consultative status of Category A and to with- 
draw after the acceptance of the I.C.F.T.U. by the Economic and Social 
Council. The I.C.F.T.U. appointed four persons to act as its consultants 
to the United Nations: Matthew Woll, David Dubinsky of the American 
Federation of Labor, and Jacob Potofsky and Michael Ross of the CIO. 


UNION AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


The international conspiracy called Communism as organized by 
the Party dictators in Moscow, becomes an increasing menace to our 
institutions in time of war. Members of the Communist Party have 
given their allegiance to an authority in conflict with our sovereign 
nation, and act as the foreign agents of the Communist Party. 

The security problem with respect to government personnel is pri- 
marily the responsibility of top government officials whom citizens can 
hold responsible for results. All private organizations have a similar 
responsibility for those within their jurisdictions. Managements and 
workers within industries have grave responsibility for security in pro- 
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duction of war materials and weapons. Prevention of sabotage and spy- 
ing to steal information useful to the Soviet agents pledged to make war 
on all western democracies, is necessary to the security of our nation 
and our way of life. 


The Kremlin dictators through their agency, the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, and through Communist agents within this country, have 
been taking steps to cripple movements of ammunition and supplies and 
have organized a campaign to this end. Our seafaring unions have joined 
with our government to keep Communist agents out and workers avail- 
able for operating ships. There are other key industries which Communist 
agents seek to control such as wire communications, service industries 
which provide opportunities for eavesdropping and examination of bag- 
gage, unions with powerful treasuries, power industries, etc. 

In addition, special drives have been made against unions in our 
military outposts such as Panama, Puerto Rico, Alaska and Hawaii. 
In all these key military countries there are workers of different na- 
tionalities, many less fortunate than our own citizens in the conditions 
under which they work and in their standards of living. Communists 
seize upon these conditions to facilitate their plans to organize those 
who have made least progress against the more successful. The technique 
of Communists is to stir up discord, convince people they are the victims 
of deliberate discrimination, and then take advantage of resulting con- 
fusion and discontent. 


In the coming months we recommend the following safeguards: 


(1) That each national and international union make sure of union 
security by excluding all Communists. 

(2) That unions cooperate with appropriate authorities for the 
security by excluding all Communists. 

(3) That unions cooperate with American Federation of Labor 
leadership to make industries in our military outposts secure 
from Communist infiltration and control. 


REPORT OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


During the past year the Office of the General Counsel has been 
actively engaged in representing the interests of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor wherever involved, directly or indirectly, in court litiga- 
tion; proceedings before the National Labor Relations Board and other 
governmental tribunals; and in connection with numerous legislative 
proposals before federal and state legislative bodies. In addition, advice 
has been given and opinions rendered on a great variety of legal prob- 
lems arising during the year, involving, among other things, numerous 
interpretations of federal and state statues, court decisions, and deci- 
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sions of quasi-judicial tribunals and rulings of administrative bodies 
and officers. 

Currently pending are two cases in which the Deena Artware Com- 
pany and Deena Products, Inc., are seeking recovery of approximately 
$900,000 Taft-Hartley Act damages against the American Federation 
of Labor, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers of America, and the United Brick & Clay 
Workers of America. These cases, one of which was referred to in our 
report to the last convention, have been consolidated for trial in the 
the Federal Court at Paducah, Kentucky, the trial commencing July 10th. 
Preparation for trial of these important cases has required great care 
in view of the importance of the issues involved, and in that con- 
nection numerous interrogatories and depositions of the companies’ 
officials have been taken. At the actual trial two members of the Office 
of the General Counsel participated throughout. The trial lasted one 
week and at the end of it the Court directed a verdict in favor of the 
union defendants in one of the two cases but permitted the other suit 
to go to the jury. After nine hours deliberation, the jury announced 
that it was hopelessly deadlocked and was unable to arrive at a verdict, 
whereupon the Court dismissed the proceeding with leave to have a 
retrial which has been tentatively set for December 12th. The trial was 
held in a rural Kentucky area and the jury consisted of farmers and 
merchants, with persons who are either members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor or whose relatives were members of the American 
Federation of Labor+ being excluded from the jury by direction of the 
Court. The failure of the jury to reach a verdict against the union 
defendants can be considered a distinct victory. Preparations are now 
under way for the second trial. 

Since the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Giboney case (Giboney, et al. v. Empire Storage & Ice Co., 336 U. S. 
490), mentioned in our report to the last convention, in which the Court 
sustained an injunction against peaceful picketing where the object of 
the picketing. was, allegedly, to require an employer to violate a state 
anti-trust law, employers have increasingly sought to use the state anti- 
trust laws as a weapon to attack heretofore legitimate striking and 
picketing activities. The Office of the General Counsel participated in 
two cases in which this attack was prevented. One—the United Truck 
Owners of America, Inc. v. All-State Freight, Inc.—involved a suit in 
the Ohio state courts in which a permanent injunction against the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
Helpers of America was sought on the grounds of an alleged violation 
of the state anti-trust laws. Appropriate answers and motions were 
filed in defense, and it is hoped that a dismissal of this suit will be 
effected within the near future. 


The other case, which involved the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ As- 
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sociation of North America, was that of Rochette & Parzini Corporation 
v. Campo, brought in the New York State courts under the New York 
anti-trust laws. The trial court held that the union, which controlled 
the supply of skilled stonecutters in the New York area, had violated 
the state anti-trust laws by refusing to supply union labor to an unfair 
employer. The case was successfully appealed to the Appellate Division 
which reversed the trial court and held that the New York Anti-Trust 
Act is to be construed exactly as the Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust 
Acts, insofar as the exclusion of labor unions from its provisions is 
concerned. This is the first case in which New York has so construed 
its anti-trust laws, and it means that unless unions unlawfully com- 
bine directly with employers to establish prices or eliminate competition, 
they are not prohibited by the anti-trust laws of that state from en- 
gaging in concerted activities for their own protection. The employer 
appealed this decision to the highest New York court, the New York 
Court of Appeals and Errors, and the case was argued before that 
Court on May 22nd. On July 12 the Court of Appeals rejected the 
employer’s contentions that the state anti-trust laws were applicable to 
the activities of labor organizations and affirmed the determination of 
the appellate division. Thus, the very important principle has been 
established as the law in the State of New York that the activities of 
labor organizations are subject to the anti-trust laws of the State of 
New York to no greater extent than they are subject to the Federal 
Anti-Trust Laws, which means that unless unions are acting in con- 
spiracy with employers to create a monopoly or, restrict prices, their 
activities are immune from prosecution. 


The Office of the General Counsel has also actively participated 
in two state court cases dealing with the management, by labor organi- 
zations, of their internal affairs. These decisions, we believe, are of 
significant importance to labor organizations generally. The first case 
was decided by the Court of Appeals of the State of Ohio and involved 
the internal affairs of the National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 
In that case (Finley, et al. v. Duffy, et al.) the Court of Common Pleas 
of Columbiana County, Ohio, enjoined the officers of the union from 
receiving certain salary increases which had been granted them by 
action of the National Convention of the Brotherhood. The decision 
was rendered on the theory that the action of the national convention 
was illegal. The national officers of the union appealed the case to the 
Court of Appeals, Seventh Appellate District, which rendered a decision 
fully vindicating the officers of the Brotherhood, upholding the right 
and authority of the Brotherhood to manage the internal affairs of the 
organization without interference by the courts and sustaining the 
action of the national convention. In its decision the Appeals Court 
applied the principle that it would not ordinarily assume to act in the 
place of the union tribunals authorized to conduct the affairs of the 


union and interpret the constitution and by-laws of the organization. 
The Court further held that no arbitrary or unreasonable action by 
the officers was involved or disclosed in this case. 
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The second case involving the internal affairs of labor organizations, 
and which also resulted in a favorable decision, was that of Weinstock 
Ladisky (New York Supreme Court), decided May 18, 1950. This 
ease involved a District Council of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decora- 
tors and Paperhangers of America which had expelled a member of a 
local union for being a Communist. The Court upheld the authority of 
District Council to expel the member and approved the expulsion 
itself. In doing so, the Court stated that in interpreting the provisions 
of a union constitution, the courts will accept the interpretation placed 
thereon by the organization through its officers and authorized tri- 
bunals, and that where the General Executive Board of a union has 
authority to interpret the constitution, the Court will accept the Board’s 
interpretation that a disciplinary proceeding under a certain provision 
in the union constitution is within the jurisdiction of a District Council 
of the union, in the absence of any express provision to the contrary 
in the union constitution. In regard to the expulsion itself, the Court 
judicially recognized that Communistic influence in unions is inimical 
to the objects and purposes of organized labor and stated that unions 
have the inherent right to protect themselves against the destructive 
activities of Communists. 

During its past Term of Court the United States Supreme Court 
passed upon and decided a number of cases involving the interests 
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of organized labor. 


a direct party to any of these suits, it instructed the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel to assist in two of these cases by the filing of briefs amicus 
curiae on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. These two cases 
were International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Local 309, et al. v. A. E. 


Hanks, et al. 


Local No. 882, et al. v. George E. Cline (No. 364), both decided May 
8, 1950. These cases involved local affiliates of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America. 
The question presented in each was whether a union could peacefully 
picket to protest the nonunion operation of self-employed used car 
dealers and to protest their failure to observe Saturday and Sunday 
closings as practiced in union establishments. The Supreme Court of 
the State of Washington had determined that, as a matter of public 
policy, self-employed persons could not be required to join labor organi- 
zations and could be protected against union pressure to require them 
to conform to union standards. It is to be noted that this public policy 
was declared by the Court and not by the state legislature. Neverthe- 
less, the Court ruled that this public policy was a valid one which the 
Supreme Court must recognize, and that since the picketing was for 
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an unlawful purpose it could be enjoined. While the majority decision 
expressly recognized the legitimate interest of the union in protecting 
union standards from being broken down by the operation of self- 
employed businessmen, it nevertheless found that there was a similar 
legitimate interest in the state in “encouraging self-employer economic 
units as a counter movement to what are deemed the dangers inherent 
in excessive concentration of economic power.” 


The Court said that the state could decide as to which of these 
equally legitimate interests it would seek to protect, and having so de- 
cided, the Supreme Court would not interfere on constitutional grounds. 
In disposing of the argument that picketing was a concomitant of the 
right of free speech and, as such, subject to a greater protection under 
the First Amendment than ordinary economic rights, the Court stated 
that while picketing has an “ingredient of communication,” it could 
not dogmatically be equated with the constitutionally protected freedom 
of speech. 


The decision in these two cases was predicated, in part, on two 
other cases—Hughes, et al. v. Superior Court of California (No. 61) 
and Building Service Employees’ International Union, Local 262, et al. 
v. Gazzam (No. 449), decided the same day. Although the American 
Federation of Labor was not a party to either of these suits and the 
Office of the General Counsel did not participate in their presentation 
to the Supreme Court, they are of significant importance, 

The Hughes’ case involved picketing by a Negro welfare organization 
of a grocery store in protest over the fact that the grocery store did 
not employ Negro clerks in proportion to the number of Negro cus- 
tomers served by the store. The State of California, in which the case 
arose, had adopted a policy prohibiting discrimination against any 
person because of race, color or creed. The Supreme Court of that state 
held that any such picketing was, in itself, discriminatory in that it 
sought employment solely on the basis of color. The Supreme Court 
of the United States found that this policy was a lawful one and held 
that, since the picketing was for a purpose declared unlawful by the 
state, it could be enjoined. In so doing, the Court stated that picketing, 
not being the equivalent of speech as a matter of fact, is not its in- 
evitable legal equivalent, and that picketing is not beyond the control of 
a state if the manner in which picketing is conducted or the purpose 
which it seeks to effectuate gives ground for its disallowance. 


The doctrine in the Hughes’ case was applied to the Gazzam case 
which involved a direct labor dispute. In that case the Court, following 
the principle which it had previously announced in the Giboney case, 
upheld an injunction issued to prevent the picketing of an employer 
for the purpose of compelling the employer to sign a union-shop agree- 
ment because union-shop agreements had been declared illegal under 
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the law of the State of Washington where the picketing took place. 
In other words, the Court held that under the facts of the Gazzam case 
the picketing was for an unlawful purpose and could be enjoined. 


While the Supreme Court, in the four cases mentioned, has ex- 
pressed qualification to the doctrine that picketing is the equivalent of 
free speech, it has indicated a willingness to strike down state anti- 
labor legislation which is in conflict with federal labor legislation in 
the same field and affecting the same subject matter. In the case of 
The International Union of United Automobile Workers v. Gerald K. 
O’Brien, et al. (No. 456), decided May 8, 1950, the Court declared un- 
constitutional a law of the State of Michigan requiring a majority vote 
as a condition precedent to a strike. The Court held that the Congress, 
in the Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts, had declared a policy of free- 
dom to strike regardless of a majority vote requirement, and that since 
the state law was in conflict with this policy, it must, as applied to 
interstate industries, be declared invalid. The decision was a unanimous 
one and indicates clearly that any state law which conflicts with exist- 
ing federal law cannot be sustained. 

Indeed, in another case the Supreme Court declared that, where a 
federal law has been enacted covering a particular subject matter, a 
state law covering that same subject matter cannot be sustained even 
if there is no conflict. In the case of Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board v. Plankinton Packing Company, 17 Labor Cases, par 65, 595, 
decided February 13, 1950, the Supreme Court of the United States held 
that a state Labor Relations Board, acting pursuant to a state Taft- 
Hartley Act, had no jurisdiction to decide complaint cases in an unfair 
labor practice proceeding (as distinguished from a representation pro- 
ceeding) where the federal Act has covered the same subject matter 
even though there is no inconsistency between the two Acts. The case 
before the Court involved a discriminatory discharge because of union 
activity for which a remedy was provided by both state and federal 
law. The Supreme Court said that, since the federal law provided a 
a remedy, that remedy was exclusive, and the state Board had no 
jurisdiction. 


A final case decided by the United States Supreme Court during 
this last Term, which should be mentioned because of its importance 
to labor organizations generally, is that of American Communications 
Association v. Douds (No. 10), decided May 8, 1950, in which the 
Supreme Court upheld the validity of the anti-Communist affidavit re- 
quirement of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


The American Federation of Labor, through the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel, also filed a brief amicus curiae in the case of West Texas 
Utilities Company, Inc., v. National Labor Relations Board, which was 
argued before the United States Court of Appeals for the District of 
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Columbia on May 22nd. The issue involved was whether in a case where 
a local union and its international union have both complied with the 
filing requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act. including non-Communist 
affidavits, the officers of the American Federation of Labor and members 
of the Executive Council also must comply with such filing requirements 
in order for the local union to use the facilities of the Board. The 
case involved the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
one of its local unions, both of which had compiled with the Act. A 
decision sustaining the contentions of the American Federation of Labor 
and the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers was issued on 
July 10th. In this decision the Court held that officers and Executive 
Board members of the American Federation of Labor need not comply 
with the filing requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act in order for 
affiliated International Unions to avail themselves of the facilities of the 
Board, although, of course, since Federal Labor Unions are directly 
affiliated, compliance is necessary by the American Federation of Labor 
in respect to such directly affiliated Federal locals. While all present 
officers and Executive Council members are now in compliance with the 
filing requirements, this case is important because the Board still has 
before it for decision several cases that arose during the brief period 
of time that the American Federation of Labor was not in compliance. 

In our report to the last convention we referred to criminal prosecu- 
tions instituted by the State of Delaware which would test in the state 
courts the constitutionality of a comprehensive Delaware anti-labor law. 
This law has been repealed by legislation enacted by both houses of the 


Delaware Legislature. While some question exists as to the validity of 


the repeal legislation, there has been no attempt to enforce this law. 
Indeed, the State of Delaware, acting through the Attorney General’s 
office, has recently dismissed the criminal proceedings brought against 
the Painters’ and Electrical Workers’ Lacal Unions, thus indicating con- 
clusively that the State itself considers the statute to be a “‘dead letter.” 


Developments Under The Taft-Hartley Act 


In the main, the course of Board decisions under the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the activities of its General Counsel Denham have reaffirmed 
Labor’s objections to the Act. The threat of injunctions and damage 
suits continue to operate as a deterrent against ordinarily legitimate 
activities of organized labor. 

Prohibitions against closed-shop agreements have continued to dis- 
rupt relationships in the building trades industries. The abuse by 
employers of the free speech sections of the Taft-Hartley Act has 
operated to cause the loss of many elections that might have been won 
but for the employer’s interference immediately prior to the balloting. 
The ‘secondary boycott prohibitions have continued to impede labor 
organizations from rendering help and assistance to their sister unions 
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and to require union members to work on struck work or unfair 
materials. 

The Office of the General Counsel has rendered assistance in a 
number of significant cases before the Board, some of which are as 
follows: 


The case of Morand Brothers Beverage Co. and Distillery, Recti- 
fying and Wine Workers’ International Union, AFL, (Case No. 13-CA- 
250), is of particular significance. This case involves the question of 
whether members of a city-wide employer association could lock out 
their employees for the purpose of supporting a single one of its em- 
ployer-member whose employees were alone on strike. The Trial Exam- 
iner had held that such a lockout was an unfair labor practice, subjecting 
the employers to liability for back wages and requiring them to reinstate 
the employees to their former positions. A decision by the Board is 
expected momentarily. 


In the ease of United Packing House Workers v. Wilson & Co., 
89 NLRB No. 32, in which the American Federation of Labor filed a 
a brief amicus curiae, the Board upheld the union’s contention that a 
strike is permissible pursuant to a reopening clause in the middle of an 
unexpired contract if the 60-day notice required by the Taft-Hartley 
Act has been given, and that the parties need not defer a strike until 
the expiration of the contract, even though the Taft-Hartley Act, 
taken literally, seems to state that no strike can take place until after 
the 60-day period or until the end of the contract, whichever is later. 


In the Reynolds Metals Company case (85 NLRB No. 17), in which 
the Office of the General Counsel participated, the Board held that 
craft units could be established in the aluminum industry. In a later 
case, that of Permanente Metals Corp. (No. 19-RC-298), in which the 
Office of the General Counsel did not participate, the Board reversed 
the Reynolds Metals’ decision and held that it would not carve out 
craft units in the aluminum processing industry. The Board applied 
the so-called National Tube Company doctrine to the aluminum in- 
dustry, on the theory that in that particular industry there exists 
“a degree of integration and interdependence of maintenance employees 
with the production process that is not customarily found in other 
industries.” Thus, apparently, the Board has classified the aluminum 
industry together with the coal mining industry, the steel producing 
industry and the lumber industry, as a group of industries where craft 
units will not be carved out regardless of the desire of the craft em- 
ployees or the degree of skill involved. Since the aluminum industry 
is a comparatively new industry, and as craft unions have been carved 
out and recognized in the aluminum industry in numerous instances, 
there is even less basis for this decision than there was for the Board’s 
determinations in other similar cases. 
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Following the Permanente decision, the industrial union involved in 
the Reynolds Metals case filed a petition with the Board, asking that 
the certification of the craft unions in the Reynolds case be canceled. 
Thereupon, the craft unions involved in both the Permanente and 
Reynolds’ decisions filed a petition with the Board, objecting to the 
cancellation and asking that the determination in the Permanente case 
be reconsidered. In due course, the Board denied the petition to cancel 
the craft units established ‘in the Reynolds’ case, but also denied the 
petition for reconsideration of the Permanente decision. The American 
Federation of Labor will continue to protest this decision and to strenu- 
ously resist any attempts by the Board to extend the application of 
the so-called National Tube doctrine. 

During the year several long-awaited decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board in the International Typographical Union cases 
were handed down. The identical results reached in these cases con- 
firmed the International Typographical Union’s charges that General 
Counsel Denham deliberately harassed the union by bringing many 
actions, all relying on the same evidence and testing the same legal 
principles. 

The Board held that, while 60-day cancellation clauses in labor con- 
tracts were lawful on their face, they were unlawful where they might 
be used to discriminate against non-union members. The Board thus 


extended government interference with free collective bargaining to 
the point of examining not alone the language of contract proposals 
but the motives with which they are made. In this industry, where 
foremen have traditionally been union members, the Board held that 


” 


under Taft-Hartley any “coercion” of employers, apparently including 
an implicit threat to strike, to secure a contract clause requiring fore- 
men to be union members was unlawful. The Board also found that the 
International Typographical Union “refused to bargain collectively” in 
proposing “conditions of employment” under which, after negotiations 
were completed, the results would be posted by the employer or the 
union rather than formalized in a collective agreement which, under the 
Act, might expose the union to burdensome damage suits. 

On the other hand, the Labor Board determined that neither the 
International Typographical Union nor its local unions had “re- 
strained or coerced” their members by enforcing the laws of the union. 
In so doing, it overruled contentions of General Counsel Denham which 
would have effectively paralyzed trade union action by denying unions 
the power to enforce rules adopted by democratic union processes. 
The Board refused to rule on the legality of certain contract clauses 
designed to protect traditional practices of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. These clauses sought to protect the jobs of union 
members by insisting that non-union men applying for jobs demonstrate 
the same degree of competency as is required of union members; to 
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relieve union members from the duty to work as strikebreakers by 
handling struck or unfair goods; to protect the jurisdiction of the 
union against the competition of low-wage non-union men; to preserve 
the system of union training of apprentices and the number to be 
trained; and to limit the financial liability of the international and 
local unions under the Taft-Hartley Act. The Board further held that 
the practice of reproducing certain advertisements was not “feather- 
bedding” under the Act. 

The most dangerous holding of the Board (Members Houston and 
Murdock dissenting) is a ruling that the international union is a “co- 
bargaining agent” with its local unions. Inasmuch as this ruling 
presents the danger that every international union may be held re- 
sponsible, financially or otherwise, for any action of its locals (and vice- 
versa), the Office of General Counsel was directed to file a brief amicus 
curiae on behalf of the American Federation of Labor, seeking a 
rehearing of this determination. The denial of this petition allows the 
decision of the Board to stand. 

At the present time it is not clear whether these cases will reach 
the courts. The International Typographical Union is to be commended 
for the vigorous legal fight it has made. 

In the DiGiorgio Fruit Corporation case, 87 NLRB No. 125, in- 
volving the National Farm Labor Union, the Board repudiated and 
termed far-fetched the position of its General Counsel that a union of 
agricultural laborers, while it could not avail itself of the election and 
representation provisions of the Act, nevertheless was subject to the 
union unfair labor practice section of the Act. The Board found, how- 
ever, that since the union in question included both agricultural laborers 
and actual employees within the meaning of the Act in its membership, 
it might be subject to the boycott prohibitions in the Act, but dismissed 
the boycott charges for the reason that the union’s picketing was pri- 
mary even though it might have a secondary effect upon truck drivers 
and other employees of suppliers or customers of the struck operation. 
While the decision amounted to a complete victory for the National 
Farm Labor Union, the adverse effects of the injunction which General 
Counsel Denham obtained can never be overcome even though Denham’s 
position was ultimately found to be entirely wrong. 


In the matter of the Conway Express Company, 87 NLRB— 
(No, 180), involving a local union of the International Brotherhrood of 
Teamsters in the State of New York, the Board again dismissed 
charges which had been prosecuted by its General Counsel. In dis- 
missing these charges, it announced several significant rulings: 

1. Unions can escape the secondary boycott and anti-hot cargo pro- 
hibitions of the Act, so far as the Board is concerned, by obtaining 
provisions in their contracts with employers under which union members 
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are permitted to refuse to handle hot cargo or to refuse to work on 
struck work. Other unions are free to enlist the aid of the members 
of unions having such provisions in their contracts, and the honoring 
of these provisions by refusing to handle hot cargo or refusing to 
work on struck work will not constitute a violation of the secondary 
boycott provisions of the Act. 


2. An employer is bound by the terms of a union-shop contract even 
though the contract is not in writing and even though the employer 
has merely remained silent concerning it but has, in general, acquiesced 
in its provisions. Furthermore, such an oral union-shop contract is a 
defense to charges of discriminatory discharge of non-union members 
or other unfair labor practice charges arising from enforcement of 
the contract even though an oral contract is not recognized by the 
Board in a representation case as being a bar to an election. 


In the case of Schultz Refrigerator Service, 87 NLRB—— 

(No. 82), involving Local 807 of the Teamsters’ Union, the Board held 
that a union could follow and picket, at customers’ and consignees’ 
premises in New York City, trucks of a New Jersey concern with which 
it had a labor dispute even though this had the effect of inducing em- 
ployees of the consignee or customer not to handle the goods being 
transported. The Board noted, however, that the trucking concern 
had no established place of business in New York City and that this 
method was the only practical way of indicating to the public the 
facts of a labor dispute. The Board held that since the picketing was in 
effect primary, the fact that it affected secondary employers did not 
in itself constitute a violation of the secondary boycott provisions of 
the Act. Had the customers’ or consignees’ businesses been picketed 
directly, then there would have been a violation. Under the decision 
it appears that picketing of a roving “situs” is permissible, 

In the Santa Ana Lumber Company case, 87 NLRB 
(No. 185), involving a Lumber & Sawmill Workers’ Local of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters, the Board held that a union may 
lawfully trail the trucks of a primary employer with whom a dispute 
exists with the object of discovering who are its customers so as to 
ask the customers, as distinguished from the employees of the cus- 
tomers, not to patronize the primary employer, 


The third decision limiting the scope of the secondary boycott pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act is that of the Grawman Corporation 
involving the Denver Building & Construction Trades Council. The 
Board held specifically that a union had a right to place an employer 
with which it had a labor dispute on an unfair list even though this 
might have the effect of inducing customers or suppliers or employees 
of customers or suppliers not to handle the goods of that employer. In 
so holding, the Board was obliged to overrule an earlier decision. How- 
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ever, the Board did hold that it would be unlawful to place a secondary 
employer on the unfair list, that is, it would be unlawful to place the 
name of a customer or a supplier of a struck employer on an unfair 
list. 


Analyses of Bills Proposed Before Congress and State Legislatures 


An important function of the Office of the General Counsel is to 
analyze the various bills affecting Labor which are presented either 
before the Federal Congress or before the various state legislatures. 
This function includes not only analyzing the bills in question but 
assisting in the preparation of legal statements in opposition to the 
bills if they are found to be inimical to the interests of organized labor. 

Among the important bills that were analyzed was that of Senator 
tobertson (S. 2912), which sought to extend the restraints of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act to the activities of labor organizations. Under 
the bill, federal courts would have had almost unlimited discretion to 
enjoin any strike or threatened strike resulting in an interruption of 
interstate commerce. 

The Nixon Bill in the House and the Mundt-Ferguson-Johnston 
Bill in the Senate, as well as various amendments thereto, were analyzed 
at length. These bills sought to combat the evil of Communism by 
loosely defining what constitutes Communist-front organizations, and 
then condemning such organizations and their membership by imposing 
various criminal, political and social sanctions. 

Other federal bills analyzed by the Office of the General Counsel 
included a bill to amend the Taft-Hartley Act; a bill to prohibit strikes 
and require compulsory arbitration in the railroad industry; a bill 
purportedly seeking a more efficient and prudent development and 
administration of the Nation’s water resources and public works’ pro- 
grams; a bill relating to the basing point price delivery problem; a bill 
relating to reorganization of the defense department; a bill relating to 
insurance of bank deposits; a comprehensive bill reorganizing the opera- 
tion and government of the Panama Canal, which affected the pre- 
vailing wage rates in the area, and a proposal by the Hawaiian 
Legislature regarding the rights of employees to organize and bargain 
collectively, to be placed in the Hawaiian constitution if and when the 
Territory becomes a state, as well as numerous other legislative pro- 
posals. 

In addition, several bills, usually involving various types of restric- 
tions on picketing activity, which had been submitted to various state 
legislatures and local municipalities were examined. 

With the passage of the new Wage-Hour Act, which became effective 
January 25, 1950, it became necessary to undertake a thorough study 
and analysis of all the various provisions of the new Act, particularly 
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as it compared with the old Act. Such a study was undertaken by the 
Office of the General Counsel, and a summary thereof was published in 
the American Federationist for April, 1950. 

In the State of Massachusetts a comprehensive bill amending the 
existing anti-injunction statute was passed. This law, while not entirely 
acceptable to organized labor, does contain some provision beneficial to 
Labor, such as provisions expressly legalizing “stranger picketing” 
and picketing for union-security agreements, 


Miscellaneous Activities 


The Office of the General Counsel participated in the following 
miscellaneous hearings and activities: 

1. A matter referred by President Doherty of the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers resulted in a ruling from the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue that costs and upkeep of letter carriers’ uniforms 
are deductible expenses in income tax returns. This ruling might well 
be the forerunner of further rulings authorizing the deductions by other 
classes of employees who are required to wear a uniform in the course 
of their employment. 

2. Hearings before the Department of Labor to determine whether 
the States of Washington and California were entitled to be certi- 
fied by the Secretary of Labor as being in compliance with federal re- 
quirements in respect to unemployment insurance resulted in a ruling 
that these two states must change the administration of their state 
unemployment insurance laws so as to permit payment of unemployment 
benefits to employees becoming unemployed as the result of a strike by 
other employees against another employer. 

53. Following the winning of a nation-wide election among industrial 
agents of the Prudential Insurance Company by the National Federa- 
tion of Insurance Agents’ Council, negotiations for a nation-wide 
contract were entered into, which the American Federation of Labor 
rendered extensive legal assistance. In addition, legal assistance was 
given in the drafting of a constitution for the greatly enlarged Council 
as a basis for seeking an international charter, which constitution 
was adopted at a constitutional convention held in May, 1950. 

4. The Office of the General Counsel undertook negotiations with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, resulting in approval of the American 
Federation of Labor Employees’ Retirement Annuity Plan with a tax- 
exempt status. 

5. Due to the adoption of new forms and procedures to be used in 
making reports under the provisions of the Registration of Lobbyists 
Act, it was necessary for the American Federation of Labor to conform 
its method of reporting to such new forms and procedures, and to submit 
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appropriate reports. The Office of the General Counsel was called 
upon to assist in this work, and an appropriate report was prepared 
and filed. 

6. The Office of the General Counsel continued its important function 
of rendering advisory opinions. The advice given covered numerous and 
sundry problems arising daily in connection with the conduct of the 
affairs of the American Federation of Labor. These problems involve, 
among other things, the internal functioning of the labor unions, rights 
and obligations under the federal and state laws, and relationships 
with federal and state administrative bodies and officials. This work 
involves considerable legal research and many conferences with state 
and federal officials and is helpful in avoiding the multitudinous legal 
dangers that daily confront labor organizations in their attempt to 
carry on their proper activities in the face of a maze of technical, con- 
fusing and often conflicting state and federal laws. 


ORGANIZING ACTIVITIES 

During the past year the organizing staff of the American Federation 
of Labor has been devoting its time to carrying out the direction of the 
68th Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor to organize 
1,000,000 new members into the A. F. of L. 

To achieve this goal of the convention, state-wide organizational 
rallies were held by the state federations of labor. These were followed 
by local and district rallies designed to arouse the interest and enthu- 
siasm of wage earners in every section of the country. 

The officers of the national and international unions were called upon 
to direct their organizers to cooperate with the American Federation of 
Labor organizers in carrying out the mandate of the convention. 

On March 24th and 25th of this year, the paid staff organizers of 
the A. F. of L. met in conference at Washington, D. C. to plan ways 
and means of accomplishing this great objective. This group unanimously 
resolved that “‘we, the organizers of the American Federation of Labor, 
acting under the combined inspirational spirit of our present and past 
great leadership, pledge ourselves to work with renewed zeal within our 
fields in full cooperation with the officers and organizers of the interna- 
tional and national unions, state federations of labor, city central bodies 
and local unions.” 


Earnest, aggressive and continued efforts have been put forth by our 
organizers, not only in the campaigns that have been carried on by the 
American Federation of Labor, but also in the campaigns that our inter- 
national and national unions have had under way in the past year. Not 
only have the organizers redoubled their efforts in organizing work, but 
they have also worked harder and longer on the added routine work 
which necessarily accomplishes such an organizing drive, 
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The organizers install the new officers of new federal labor unions; 
they instruct these newly installed officers as to their duties and how to 
carry them out; they assist not only the new local unions, but the old 
ones as well, in advising the bargaining committees, assisting in nego- 
tiating agreements, settling grievances, and handling arbitration cases, 
petitioning for collective bargaining and union shop elections. The atti- 
tude of some employers precipitated several strikes that our organizers 
had to handle skillfully to bring about satisfactory settlements. All of 
these responsibilities have been more difficult to discharge owing to the 
restrictive provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act and the various state 
“little” Taft-Hartley Acts. 

Although the field of organization for federal labor unions has nar- 
rowed, owing to the greater number of international and national unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 154 new federal labor 
union charters were issued in the past year. 

The organizers spent much of their time aiding international and 
national unions in their organizing campaigns. Particular attention was 
given to the office workers, architects and draftsmen. 

The organizing staff has had to combat raids by the dual unions, not 
only on federal labor unions but on other locals as well. In some cases, 
the raiding tactics of the dual organizations have forced us to resist 
third and fourth attempts to win over our local union membership in 
various localities. 


Northeastern States 

Our regional offices have been especially active in organizing office 
workers, insurance agents, architects and draftsmen, and have partici- 
pated in many N. L. R. B. elections in these same fields. Organizing work 
was also carried on in the manufacturing industries to expand existing 
unions and to establish new ones. 


Southeastern States 

We have been conducting a general organizing campaign in all indus- 
tries and have made considerable progress. Great gains were made in 
membership of the fishermen’s unions affiliated with the Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union. Areas showing the greatest progress were Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 

Intensive campaigns have been carried on in the citrus fruit and 
tobacco processing industries. Other industries in which our organizers 
have been active are: chemical, textile, building and construction, trans- 
portation and farm labor. 


Southwestern States 

We have in cooperation with the international and national unions 
carried on a general organizing campaign in all industries, with favorable 
results, 
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However, we have experienced difficulty in the non-ferrous metal 
mining, milling and smelting industry. Not only from the raiding carried 
on by dual unions, but also because of severe drop in the price of the 
metals. We were successful in resisting wage cuts while non-affiliated 
unions were forced to accept drastic wage reductions. The scene here is 
a defensive battle designed to consolidate gains made in past negotiations. 


Northwestern States 


We have been busy organizing the insurance agents, especially around 
Spokane, Washington. Substantial gains have been made in the Hod 
Carriers and Building Laborers and the Teamsters Unions. 


We have assisted the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific in their organizing 
drive among fishermen. 

Other unions aided by our organizers were the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, the Laundry Workers Union, the Teamsters, 
and the Northwest Lumber Inspectors’ Union. In all these the American 
Federation of Labor won substantial gains. We are also directing a 
campaign at the Atomic Energy Plant at Hamford, Washington, to con- 
solidate our membership in all departments. 


Middle West 


Many contracts covering federal labor unions were reopened during 
the past year. We were most successful in achieving better working con- 
ditions, hospitalization and health benefits, improved vacation provisions 
and wage increases. Many of the companies tried to force pension plans 
on our unions. However, we felt these plans to be inadequate, and settled 
for wage increases and other benefits. We aided several internationals in 
their organizing campaigns to increase membership. These were the 
Jewelry Workers International, the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, the Draftsmen and Technicians International Union, the 
Painters International and the Metal Polishers and Molders Unions. 

In this area we have had to combat considerable dual-union raidings 
of our unions. 


Canada and Newfoundland 


We have succeeded in organizing many new federal labor unions for 
the A. F. of L. The Cordage Twine and Allied Workers Protective Asso- 
ciation, the General Machine Shop Workers, the Association of Aviation 
Employees, the Fishermen Workers’ Federal Labor Union, a road sur- 
facing material plant, a small shipbuilding yard, and a brick yard are 
but a few of these new unions. 

Among the international unions, assisted by our organizers, were the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers; the Teamsters; the Retail Clerks; 
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the Office Employees; the Hoisting Engineers; the Meat Cutters; the 
Grain Millers; and the Boilermakers. 

In addition we have defeated several moves by a rival dual organiza- 
tion in Canada, thus protecting the American Federation of Labor. 

In British Columbia and Alberta there are very few groups which 
could be organized under a federal labor union charter. Most workers in 
these provinces fit into one or the other of the various international 
unions. In this district we have very few industrial plants. 


Alaska 

We have been conducting a general organizing drive in Alaska. The 
Anchorage area has been the most successful in Alaska and has gained 
considerable membership over the past year. Many locals have also been 
put on a very sound financial basis in this same period. 


We have repelled the many raids of rival organizations. The car- 
penters have built the first union building in this area, and in one area 
(Sitka), the president of the council was elected mayor of the city. 

The American Federation of Labor, particularly in the Maritime 
Trades, was handicapped by the activities of the dual union raiding 
tactics of non-affiliated unions. 


Hawaii 

There are some 30,000 unemployed and the attendant relief costs are 
placing a tremendous financial burden upon the Territory. A large part 
of this unemployed group is directly attributable to the loss of jobs at 
the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard and other Army and Navy “cutbacks” that 
reduced territorial income substantially and set up an increasing spiral 
of “cutbacks” of jobs in local industries and service establishments. 

The six-month strike on the waterfront had an adverse effect on the 
economy of Hawaii as the Islands are almost wholely dependent upon the 
Maritime Industry for transporting Hawaiian products to world markets. 
This same maritime industry also brings to Hawaii a very large portion 
of the necessary food, clothing, machinery, building material and sup- 
plies. The American Federation of Labor has two members on the gov- 
ernor’s newly formed Full-Employment Committee. 

Because of the severe economic and unemployment situations, nearly 
all of our local unions have suffered setbacks in membership. The Team- 
sters and the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers have made 
gains in spite of the situation. 

A new federal labor union, the Allied Aircraft Workers’ Union, has 
been organized while the Building and Construction Trades and the 
Electrical Workers have launched an energetic membership drive. 

The results of the recent hearings held by a Sub-Committee of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee show that the American 
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Federation of Labor has repulsed all efforts of the Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers to infiltrate into the American Federation of Labor 
Unions in Hawaii. 


Conclusion 


Average yearly membership of directly affiliated local unions shows a 
decline. This does not indicate a loss of membership in the American 
Federation of Labor, since 27 federal labor unions were transferred to 
international and national unions. The membership of these 27 
Unions are reflected in the total membership of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


The following table presents the average yearly membership of fed- 
eral labor unions during the fiscal year ending August 31, 1950. 


ih tt ie aia ee ee Sn 185,707 
he cc res et ia ake eae eae ee 198,605 
i etna Wat dale tea siya aa emia cael aa a 241,677 
eae cigh Ue a Sd ead ene ere 259,344 
RG rete n> seas o> Ve 297,852 
Od ng Cian aS ol a a rer ene 264,862 
BN hooks eoike hceco ae ecar ees 208,256 
rac) keen ae.) ed ce re 244,513 
RO cho eid OO i ee cae iara en aL ... 239,865 
BD che sine alee Suissa ap acicea ache nts aaa et bees ora 201,019 
DR acini dhana cancituica da tea teee es 188,231 


About half of the workers in this country have yet to be organized. 
Unorganized workers are to be found in virtually every trade and indus- 
try. Large numbers of unorganized exist in the various types of food 
processing industries; the chemical industries; textiles; lumber manu- 
facturing; furniture and household equipment and other manufacturing 
enterprises. 

The great majority of those workers to whom the benefits of union 
membership have yet to be extended are the non-manufacturing and 
service trades. We have hardly scratched the surface of the “White Col- 
lar” field. Millions of “white collar workers” have seen their relative 
economic status go from bad to worse solely because of their inability to 
bargain collectively on an equal footing with their employers. Millions 
of workers in agricultural and canning industries; wholesale and retail 
trade; cleaning and dyeing establishments; hotels and restaurants; petro- 
leum and natural gas industries; building service and maintenance, are 
in need of the protection and advancement, which only organization can 
provide. 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1949 


Name of Organization | 


Actors and Artistes of | 


America, Associated 


Air Line Dispatchers | 


Association 


Air Line Pilots Associ- | 


ation 

Asbestos Workers, In- 
ternational Associa- 
tion of Heat and Frost 
Insulators and 

Automobile Workers of 
America, Interna- 
tional Union United 


Bakery and Confection- | 
ery Workers’ Interna- | 
tional Union, of | 


America 

Barbers, Hairdressers 
and Cosmotologists’ 
International Union 
of America, The 
Journeymen 


Bill Posters, Billers and | 
the | 


Distributors of 
United States and 
Canada, International 
Alliance of 

Blacksmiths, Drop For- 
gers and Helpers, In- 
ternational Brother- 
hood of 

Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, 
International Brother- 
hood of 

Bookbinders, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union 

Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers Inter- 
national 
America 


Brick and Clay Workers 
The | 


of America, 
United 


Bridge and Structural | 


Iron Workers, Inter- 
national Association 

Broom and Whisk 
Makers’ Union, Inter- 
ternational 

Building Service Em- 
ployees’ International 
Union 

Carmen of 


Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, United 
Brotherhood of 

Cement, Lime and Gyp- 
sum 
national 
United 

Chemical Workers 
Union, International 

Cigarmakers’ 
tional Union 
America 

Cleaning and Dye House 
Workers, Interna- 
tional Association of 


Union, 





Union of | 


America, | 
Brotherhood Railway | 


Workers Inter- | 


Interna- | 
of 





Death 


NO 
500. 


NO 


135,010.78 


176,278.§ 


462. 


630.85)... 


,117.2 


000. 


Unem- | 
Sick ployment 
INTER|NATIONA|L 
| 
ae 
INTER|NATIONA|L 
INTER|NATIONA|L 
| 
| 
| 


542,933.46). . 


56, 664.00 


INTER|NATIONA|L 








37,782.49 


INTER|NATIONA|L 
| 


Le 


INTER|NATIONA|L 


INTER|NATIONA|L 


..| 10,354.00]... 


Old Age 


BENE|FITS 


BENE 
BENE 


BENE 


1,800.00 
| 





5.00| 


| 
BENE|FITS 


BENE/FITS 


BENE 


| 


| 


Miscel- 
Disability | laneous | 
| PAID | 
9,500.00 
| PAID 


PAID 


FITS 


PAID 


40,548.75 


1,953 .28) 


14,350.00 


| PAID 
| PAID 
12,298.67 


FITS PAID 








Total 


10,000.00 


683 , 300.25 


232,942.80 


64,748.75 


135 , 007 .28 


50,462.50 


866,519.70 


2,800.00 


409 , 554.75 


799,578.99 


373 , 250.0 


4,411,313.88 


14,798.67 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1949 


Unem- | Miscel- | 
Name of Organization | ath Sick ployment Old Age | Disability | laneous } Total 


Clerks, National Feder- 37,000.00 18,669.40 rand Nee 85,669. 
ation of Post Office | 
Clerks, Brotherhood of | 756,278.71) 232,274.80/?36,642.80 ea Beeuus 825,196.< 
Railway 
Clerks’ International , 184.5 51,921.03 101,084.68 10,335.00} 4181,179.69| 525,704. 
Association, Retail | 
Coopers’ International , 800. . B da et daa 14,070.00} 
Union of North 
America 
Diamond Workers’ Pro- , 850. sit a evineehoas te 105.00 4,955. 
tective Union of | 
America 
Distillery, Rectifying 800. acd a wala / wd ane 728,442.13} 823,242.13 
and Wine Workers | | 
International Union | 
Draftsmen’s Union, In- | NO INTER|NATIONA|L BENE|FITS PAID 
ternational Federa- | | 
tion of Technical En- 
gineers, Architects | 


24,870. 





and | 

Electrical Workers, In- ,426 303.58) , ..| 2,161,925.62 z : fy 3,588,229. 
ternational Brother- 
hood of | 

Elevator Constructors, | NO INTER|NATIONA|L BENE | FITS 
International Union of | 

Engineers, International |  210,965.00]..... . 3 , : F 210,965. 
Union of Operating | 

Engravers Union, In- 385.00 ; ‘ aah sire ,379.1% 7,764.13 
ternational Metal | 

Engravers Union of 310,835.85) 100,594.35) 87,617.85 149 358.50 1,980.50 650,387.05 
North America, In- 
ternational Photo 

Farm Labor Union, Na- 1,750. ‘ . es ‘ 1,750. 
tional 

Fire Fighters, Interna- NO INTER|NATIONA(L BENE|FITS PAID 
tional Association of 

Firemen and Oilers, In- 57,625 
ternational Brother- 
hood of 

Flight Engineers’ Inter- 
national Association | 

Garment Workers of | 37,725. pal 
Amerjca, United | 

Garmen t Workers Union, 579.65) 2,756,347.00/492,914.20) 1,375,455.00)............|16,652,036.67/21, 898,332.55 
International Ladies’ 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ BORO xv ccaccness 417.22 4,255.00) 1,987.73 5,000.00 54,659. 
Association of the | 
United States and 
Canada | 

Glass Cutters’ League of ' ‘ ecanaic ovol }§=6O FAB Ls. re ee 33 773.3 
America, Window 

Glass Workers’ Union, r - seanuas dulsaennnactdantandaediwe des 26,400. 
American Flint | | 

Glove Workers’ Union . 3 ween ease aa teels besos el sewee 1,700. 
of America, Interna- | 
tional 

Government Employees } INTER|NATIONA|L BENE|FITS 
American Federation 
of 

Granite Cutters’ In- 32,225. ; Sdhaalleinwcenpees axkawawe 750.00 4,719.34 37, 694.3 
ternational Associa- | 
tion of America, The 

Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers’ 
Union, International | 

Hatters, Cap and Milli- |} $78,763. 7 | 32,864.00 484,128. 
nery Workers Inter- | 
national Union, United | | 

Hod Carriers, Building | 347,789 | | ; .-| 351,054. 
and Common La- | 
borers’ Union of 

America, Interna- | | 


tional 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1949 


Nam of Or anization 


Horse Shoers of the 
United States and 
Canada, International 
Union of Journeymen 

Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bar- 
tenders International 
Union 

Jewelry Workers’ Union 
International 

Lathers, International 
Union of Wood, Wire 
and Metal 

Laundry Workers’ In- 
ternational Union 

Leather Workers Inter- 
national Union, United| 

Letter Carriers, National | 
Association of 

Longshoremen’s Associ- 
ation, International 

Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Brother- 
hood of 

Marble, Slate and Stone 
Polishers, Rubbers 
and Sawyers, Tile and 
Marble Setters Help- 
ers and Terrazzo Help- 
ers, International As- | 
sociation of 

Masters, Mates and 
Pilots of America, 
National Organization 

Master Mechanics and 
Foremen of Navy 
Yards and Naval Sta- 

t ons, National Asso- 
cjation of 

Me at Cutters and But- 
cher Workmen of 
North America, 
Amalgamated 

Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association, 
Sheet 

Millers, American Fed- 
eration of Grain 

Molders and Foundry | 
Workers Union of | 
North America, In- | 
ternational 

Musicians, American 

‘ederation of 

Office Employes Inter- 
national Union 

Painters, Decorators and | 
Paperhangers of 
America, Brotherhood 
of 

Paper Makers, Interna- | 
tional Brotherhood of 

Pattern Makers League 
of North America 

Plasterers’ and Cement 
Finishers’ +» Interna- 
tional Association of 
the United States and 
Canada, Operative 

Plumbing and Pipe Fit- | 
ting Industry of the 
United States and 
Canada, United As- 
sociation of Journey- 
men and Apprentices 
of the 


Death 


3,200. 


496,300. 


§ 107,889.46 


306,550.05] 


NO 


422,976. 


3,100. 


186,350. 


104,600. 


17,392. 


371,878.4! 


NO 


NO 


529,654.19). 


6,937. 


20,200. 


115,975. 


519,900. 


Unem- Miscel- 
ployment | Old Age Disability | laneous 


1,000.00] 


5,200.00 


1 16,372. wines aasiateeenentes 1 100.00 
15,019. 


300.00) 
200,000.00] 7,320.00| 
INTER|NATIONA|L | BENE|FITS | PAID 


INTER|NATIONA|L BENE|FITS PAID 


| | 
INTER|NATIONA|L BENE|FITS PAID 


5,101.33 100.00 131.00 2,024 
116, 232.75/119,570.15 SebbEeeniseeeeces 42,122.58 

INTER|NATIONA|L BENE|FITS PAID 

INTER|NATIONA|L BENE/|FITS PAID 


44,850.00} 22,700. 
5,700.00 


16,877.80) 7,292.00 2 2,960. 


1,075.00 12,280. 


6,670.00 Sen ; 7,170.00 


4,200 


124,361. 


61,217. 


422,976.69 


3,100 


237 , 782.18 


104,600. 


24,748. 


649,803. 


597 , 204. 1 


12,637. 


47 ,330.; 


129,330. 


533,740.00 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 


INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1949 








| 
Name of Organization | 


Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Helpers 
International Union, 


Metal 

Porters, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car 

Post Office and Railway 
Mail Handlers, Na- 
tional Association of 

Postal Supervisors, The 


National Association 
of 
Potters, National 


Brotherhood of Oper- 


ative 
Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union 
of North America, In- 
ternational Plate 
Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of 
North America, In- 
ternational 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers of the | 
United States and | 
Canada, Interna- | 
tional Brotherhood of 
Radio and Television 
Directors Guild 


Railway Employes of | 1,189,761.45 


America, Amalga- | 
mated Association of 
Street and Electric 
Railway Mail Associa- 
tion 
Railway Patrolmen’s In- 
ternational Union 
Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers’ 
Association, United 
Slate, Tile and Com- 
position 
Seafarers International 
Union of North | 
America 
Siderographers, Inter- 
national Associates of | 
Signalmen of America, 
Brotherhood Railroad 
Special Delivery Mes- 
sengers, The National 
Association of | 
Spinners Union, Inter- | 
national | 
Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of the 
United States and 


Canada, Interna- | 
tional Alliance of | 
Theatrical 


State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Employes, 
ne Federation 


ol 
Stereotypers’ and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union of 
North America, In- 


_ ternational 
Stonecutters’ Associa- 
tion of North 


,, America, Journeymen 
Stove Mounters’ Inter- 
national Union 


Death Sick 
NO INTER 
NO INTER 
NO INTER 
NO INTER 
| 
68 , 635.00 
* 334,672.51}! 71,816.78 
NO INTER 
47,000.00). 
NO INTER 


64,300.00 


1 44,047.45) 


118,957.76 


NO INTER 
NO INTER 
NO INTER 
NO INTER 
NO INTER 


141,850.80) 


15,527.62) 


Unem- 
ployment 


NATIONA|L 


NATIONA|L 
NATIONAIL 


NATIONA|L 


46,931.17) 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL 


| 


NATIONAIL 
NATIONA|L 
NATIONAIL 


NATIONA|L 


NATIONA|L 


Old 


* 870, 


Age 


Disability 


BENE FITS 
BENE|FITS 
BENE|FITS 


BENE|/FITS 


x 


, 808.25 


146.48). 


, 187.50}. 


BEN E|FITS 


3,975.00 


174,018.38 


BENE|FITS 


BENE|FITS 
| 

BENE|FITS 

BENEIFITS 


BENE|FITS 


BENE|FITS 


1,803.05 


Miscel- 
laneous 





PAID 


PAID 


PAID 


PAID 


950.00 


15,000.00 


24,477.81 


PAID 


320,713.50 


PAID 


PAID 


PAID 
PAID 


| PATD 


PAID 


9,359.41 


Total 


78,393.25 


15,000. 


,323 566. 


| 26,665.31 


1,514,449.95 


221,018.: 


64,300. 


63 005.5 


143 653.85 


24,887.03 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1949 


; se Unem- Miscel- 
Name of Organization Death ployment Old Age Disability laneous 


Switchmen’s Union of 196,350.00 ; eid Bianan vo re 6,375.00 
North America | 

Teachers, American NO INTER|NATIONA'L BENE FITS PAID 
Federation of 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, , saan , ieee’ 661,880. 
Warehousemen, and 
Helpers of America, 
International Brother- 
hood of 

Telegraphers, The Order | 210,514.81 5,065.50 ; salad ec - 86,575.95 302, 156.2 
of Railr 

Telegraphers’ Union of | 33,596.55 3 P Disb AS Ace cdot wie 33,596.58 
North America, The 
Commercial | 

Textile Workers of NO INTER|NATIONA(|L BENE|FITS PAID 
America, United 

Tobacco Workers Inter- 8,425.00 ‘ i ,200.00)... rt “wn 9,625. 
national Union 

Typographical Union, 6 922,615.34) 197,889.46)! 14,395.35)° 6,996, 834.63 ../°3, 608, 627. 23/11, 640,362. 
International 

Upholsterers’ Interna- 122,610.00 ‘ 754,980.80 104,353.42) 981,944.22 
tional Union of 
North America 

Wall Paper Craftsmen 25,750.00 ‘ ne 25,750.00 
and Workers of North 
America, United 

Weavers Protective As- 300.00 1,500.00 an eaten audio 1,800.00 
sociation, American 
Wire | 

Yardmasters of America, | 5 ‘ me : : sath ts 88 tions : 5,400.00 
Railroad 

Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers 

Brotherhood of Loco- | 
motive Firemen and 
Enginemen 

Brotherhood of Railroad | 3,091,775.51/2,751 ,023. 23 td 289,374.47) 817,404.93) 6,949,578.13 
a | 

Order of Railway Con- 660,384.95 ; ee ‘ 62,571.48 104,920.00 827,876.41 
ductors of America 


661,880 


Total. ..........|18,828,390.06|7 ,292 ,213 .68|816, 677 .24/14 ,944 ,625.62/1,381, 190.16) 23,907, 225.96) 67, 170,322.72 


1 Paid by local unions. Recapitulation: Death Benefits. 

* Dues waived. Sick Benefits 

+ Includes sick benefits. Unemployment Benefits 

‘Includes unemployment benefits. Old Age Benefits 

* Includes local union benefits. Disability Benefits 
Miscellaneous Benefits 


Total... «s $67,170,322 
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NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


The second Session of the 81st Congress convened on January 3, 
1950, and as this report is compiled, on August 18, it is still in session 
with no definite adjournment or recess date set because of the Korean 
emergency. 


A total of 15,763 bills and resolutions, 4,694 in the Senate and 11,069 
in the House, have been introduced as of this date. 


All proposals presented in the Congress have been carefully examined 
in order that Labor’s interests be protected as much as possible. 


In the legislative field, organized labor is concerned with many 
more problems than in past years. We note that the work increased 
not only in the domestic field, but it also increased otherwise in pro- 
portion to the expansion of the United States Government’s interests 
abroad. 


Today, practically everything happening in Congress has some re- 
lationship to Labor. The legislative work continued most difficult during 
the entire 81st Congress due to the continued combination of conserva- 
tives from both political parties as it existed in the 80th Congress. 


We recognize our legislative work as one of the most important 
fields in the trade union movement and it is becoming increasingly so 
with the necessary broadening of our work in this regard. 


The 80th Congress contained an overwhelming number of re- 
actionaries and despite all we could do, passed the Taft-Hartley Act. 
This forced us into the political field and Labor’s League for Political 
Education was formed. It did a wonderful job in the 1948 elections and 
gave us a much better Congress to work with in the 8lst Congress. If 
just a few more of the reactionaries had been defeated we could have 
repealed the Taft-Hartley Act in 1949. We are hopeful that the League 
will succeed in the elections this year and thereby give the National 
Legislative Committee favorable material to work with in the 82nd 
Congress. 


We realize it will be a difficult task to reelect our friends and defeat 
our opponents. We expect the League to concentrate solely upon these 
things as that is the major purpose for which it was created. 


The National Legislative Committee legislates under the general 
direction of the Convention, the President and the Executive Council. 
Labor’s League for Political Education is not in the legislative field 
any more than the National Legislative Committee is in the political 
field. The activities of the National Legislative Committee and Labor’s 
League for Political Education supplement each other, but in no respect 
do they overlap. This means, however, that there should be at all times 
an exchange of helpful information between them. 
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The Congress at present is taking much of its sense of direction 
from those who are convinced that national economy must be the watch- 
word. Members are constantly referring to the eight and one-half 
million dollars daily the United States is going into the “red.” This 
amount, however, is less than had been estimated for the current fiscal 
year. As a result, it is not sure nowadays that we can get the proper 
appropriations for governmental functions essential to the best interest 
of labor, and the country at large. It often takes considerable con- 
centration on many things at the same time and while we have been 
meeting with success generally, results come about only as a result of 
vigilance and a great deal of hard work. 


Even before the Korean difficulty, the United States had piled up a 
$3,122,000,000 deficit for the fiscal year 1950, and since the Korean 
trouble, this amount will be greatly increased. It is interesting to note 
that in the last twenty years, eighteen of these years have been 
deficit years, and as a result we now have a national debt of slightly 
more than 250 billion dollars. This debt requires in excess of five and 
one-half billion dollars annually to pay the interest upon it. As a result, 
many lawmakers are worried over the Nation’s fiscal status, and now 
that the cold war has broken into a shooting war, many assurances of 
world-wide security against Communism are proving baseless, and ap- 
parently for some years to come large appropriations in excess of 
receipts must continually be made. These difficulties abroad are taking 
legislator’s minds off of many domestic problems in favor of international 
issues and naturally this condition will not facilitate the work of our 
National Legislative Committee. 


Despite all the difficulties we have encountered, because of the fore- 
going, we have nevertheless managed to push some progressive and 
constructive measures through this session of Congress, and we have 
also laid the groundwork for other measures so that they may be 
enacted with little delay in the next Congress if Labor’s League for 
Political Education is successful and gives us the proper type of 
Congress to work with. 


The National Legislative Council, formed early in 1949 continued in 
1950 to function actively and successfully. 


The more important measures in which Labor was interested, follow: 


TAXATION 


Until the Korean invasion occurred it appeared that the recommenda- 
tions of President Truman for substantial cuts in the war emergency 
imposed excise taxes, and the making up of any resulting revenue loss 
by closing up loopholes in existing tax laws and by the enactment of 
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proposals to produce revenue sufficient to compensate for such loss, were 
well on their way to adoption. 

H. R. 8920—To reduce excise taxes, was passed by the House of 
Representatives on June 29, by a vote of 375 to 14 after rejecting a 
recommittal motion by a vote of 147 to 23 


The House of Representatives approved reductions in excise taxes 
that are estimated to result in a net revenue loss of 910 million dollars 
yearly, at present levels of economic activity. At the same time, it closed 
a number of loopholes in various provisions of the income tax law, and 
made changes in the corporate rate structure that is estimated to 
increase revenues by 898 million dollars yearly. 


Developments in Korea since July 1, which have led to requests by 
President Truman for a considerable increase in Federal expenditures, 
have been reflected in proposals for additional tax revenue. Specifically, 
President Truman has suggested that the revenue needs now require 
that the proposed reduction in excise taxes be eliminated, that the cor- 
poration income tax be increased to 45%, and that rates on personal 
income be restored to a level between those in effect in 1944, and those 
established by the Revenue Revision of 1945. 


The American Federation of Labor has supported the President in 
his request for increased taxes. However, it believes the specific proposals 
made by the President for increasing Federal revenues are not equitable 
nor adequate at this time. His proposal to defer excise tax cuts may be 
necessary at present. However, his further proposal that corporation 
income tax rates be increased to 45% will probably serve to give an 
impetus to price rises, rather than to check them, as would an excess 
profits tax. 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor strongly 
endorses adoption of an excess profits tax as the best means of avoiding 
price increases with the probable resulting necessity of adopting price 
controls, rationing, and other forms of regulation. 


The American Federation of Labor also expressed disapproval of the 
proposal to restore income tax rates to the 1945 levels without taking 
into account the tremendous increase in the cost of living that has 
occurred during the past five years, which has worked particular hard- 
ship on the low income groups. We have taken the position that down- 
ward adjustments should be made in the income tax rate on net income 
below $2000. 


Whatever action of an emergency nature may be taken before ad- 
journment of the 81st Congress, the American Federation of Labor will 
continue to work for a constructive tax program directed at providing 
necessary revenue based on equality of sacrifice in the present period of 
emergency and after. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
Salary Scales in Government Service 


At the time we compiled our 1949 report Congressional action on 
Government salaries, both postal and nonpostal, was still incomplete. 
Minor though intensely active opposition to adequate salary adjust- 
ment continued in evidence, even into the conferences on pay legislation 
between Senate and House. 


Our 1949 report expressed belief that rather than enact legislation 
based upon proper and timely steps being taken that “considerable 
undercover opposition was developed in Congress to carry over into 
1950, the measure designed to bring relief to Government employes.” 

Only through unceasing attempt to get the salary legislation to the 
final stage of enactment did success crown our efforts. Certainly the 
untiring energies brought to bear upon the campaign by the officers and 
trustees and the respective Unions affiliated to the Government Em- 
ployees Council of the American Federation of Labor resulted in legisla- 
tion of considerably gratifying proportions. 

An entirely new Classification Act for nonpostal classified employees 
was enacted. This Act now is Public Law No. 429, in practically the 
same form as proposed and supported by the American Federation of 
Government Employees. Public Law No. 429, is a milepost along the 
route of personnel progress in the Government Service. Longevity 
henceforth will be given its rightful place in the non-postal branch of the 
service. 

The postal salary act, Public Law 428, is another legislative ac- 
complishment long to be remembered. We joined 100 per cent also in 
this undertaking which provides, in part, for unlimited credit for past 
service for purposes of computing longevity. 


Government Employe Efficiency Rating Appeals 


In the Second Session of the Eighty-first Congress, an attempt was 
made by the Civil Service Commission to abolish the ten-year-old sys- 
tem of hearing appeals on Government employes’ efficiency ratings. 
This appeals procedure was won by American Federation of Labor 
Unions only after long diligent campaigns. Appeals are the only 
protection many Government employes have against outright dismissal 
by the agency desiring to discharge loyal employes. 

We considered the bill (H. R. 7264) to eliminate appeals as a direct 
threat to the security of thousands of persons in the civilian service. 
In order to preserve the appeals principle and to hold the gains so long 
fought for, we fully endorsed and actively worked for the present 
protective measures. The result was that the Commission’s efforts 
were blocked and appeals may still be made to impartial review boards. 
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A number of Unions affiliated to the Government Employes Council of 
the American Federation of Labor likewise sent representatives to 
Capitol Hill on the same mission of retaining the system. 


Later, hearings were held on H. R. 7824 to modernize the method 
of compiling and appealing ratings. 

H. R. 7824 by Representative Tom Murray was heartily endorsed 
as a revision of the existing Government employe efficiency rating 
system. In cooperation with the Government Employes’ Council, the 
American Federation of Labor and other unions, we added our efforts 
to have this bill enacted. It was one of those rare measures designed 
to benefit employes as contrasted to a long list of other bills during 
1949-50 which would have greatly limited the number of legislative 
gains these employes could gain from the Congress. 

The Murray bill met no opposition and was given speedy approval in 
the House and quick favorable action is indicated in the Senate. 


The Thomas-Taber and Jensen Amendments 

In the fiscal year 1951 Appropriations’ Supply Bill, as passed by the 
House, the measure contained two amendments unfriendly to the best 
interests of the Government Employes. These were the Thomas-Taber 
and the Jensen amendments, designed to reduce the number of Gov- 
ernment employes by many thousands. 


The Thomas-Taber rider provided for a reduction of 10% of all 
personnel funds except for the armed services which were cut 2% and 
would have forced an immediate slash in Government personnel of at 
least 250,000, while the Jensen amendment, according to its author, 
would have further shrunk the federal force by at least another 
215,000. The latter amendment would have prevented the filling of 90 
per cent of the vacancies as they arose in the non-war agencies. 


It was evident that the functions of Government would be greatly 
handicapped and that the employes would suffer decided hardships by 
such actions. The employes would also be confronted by the lack of 
provision for unemployment compensation and other protection which 
Government Employes should enjoy. 


We directed our efforts to eliminating these legislative riders and 
through correspondence, personal contacts and statements to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, gave assistance to the unions whose mem- 
bership was in whole or incidentally, in Government Service. 

Through constant teamwork with our affiliated Unions these riders 
were eliminated, although the Senate adopted the 10% horizontal per- 
sonnel cut, the 10% reduction amendment having been submitted by 
thirty-five Senators. We pointed out to the Senate that many essential 
civilian functions of Government will be jeopardized through adoption 
of this amendment. 
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Government Fiduciary Bonding Legislation 


ernment Employment came to the Congress’ attention during 1950. 
Several bills were introduced on the subject, including H. R. 4642, H. R. 
2830 and H. R. 2871. Each bill suggested a manner in which such bonds 
should be supplied. All would reduce the burden of the Government | 
Employe in financing these bonds. 


The question of payment of premiums on fiduciary bonds in Gov- | 
' 
’ 
j 


Losses to the Government from defalcation and theft are extremely 
few and total no great amount. The times when the Government actually ) 
calls upon the bonding companies to make good such losses are also | 
few and far between. Instead, the Government customarily attaches any | 
credit to the employe in the individual’s retirement fund account as an 
offset for its own benefit. 

The House passed the Karsten bill (H. R. 8706) requiring the 
Government to pay for surety bonds of one million of its employes. In 
former years, the Government employes have paid $1,600,000 in bond 
premiums annually, although the insurance companies have paid in 
return to the Government only slightly more than $200,000, thus rep- 
resenting an approximate gross profit of 88 per cent. 

We backed the efforts of the Government Employes Council to get 
legislation reducing premium costs to employes. 


Federal Compensation For Disability 


Our 1949 annual report contained reference to a pending matter 
of Government employee legislation relating to disability compensation. 
At that time, H. R. 3191 had not finally been enacted. It since has be- 
come Public Law No. 357, filling a long-felt need to provide adequate 
payments in cases of disability or death of Government employees in- 
jured or killed in line of duty. The new law provides a shining example 
for the respective states to study and apply. | 

Previously we had presented to the Congress the record of the 
American Federation of Labor in the field of disability compensation. 
We succeeded in having included in the law a detailed description of the 
manner in which the administering agency, in carrying forth the purposes | 
of Public Law No. 357, will be empowered to institute educational cam- | 
paigns toward the lessening of frequency and intensity of accident 
occurrence. We hold that such campaigns cannot be overemphasized. 

The Federal Security Agency now will be authorized to conduct 
accident prevention campaigns, including providing advance information 
and related facts. Besides, the agency will have cleared the hurdle which 
often is raised by the Comptroller General of the United States who 
frequently reminds agencies they are promoting claims against the 
Government. Quite to the contrary, this new law will serve to minimize 
the number and sizes of claims. 
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Equal Treatment For Postal Employes 


S. 2825 was energetically endorsed and actively supported to grant 
credit toward promotion to “any of the meritorious or longevity salary 
grades” in the postal field service. A number of unaffiliated organizations 
had sought to get approval of S. 2777, designed only to give such 
credit to a limited few. By working with our postal unions, we were 
successful in getting favorable action on S. 2825. 


Benefits To Postal Service Veterans 

Perhaps the most active legislative campaign for a large number 
of Government employes in which we participated was for enactment of 
H. R. 87, the bill to grant credit for military service of veterans who 
entered the postal service after discharge from the military branches. 
Long hours were spent, both in House and Senate to get passage of this 
far-reaching measure. Every step of the way was contested by those 
who did not want the bill to get through. 

Finally the bill was vetoed. The President gave as his reason that 
it was “class legislation” designed to affect only a select group of 
Government employes. Other reasons included the cost factor. The 
bill actually would have been the forerunner to further legislation to 
include veterans in the nonpostal service at a later date. 

The House promptly overrode the veto, 213-72, after which some 
delay was met in having the motion made in the Senate to bring about 
the same effect. 


Recognition of Postal Supervisors’ Needs 


Notwithstanding the recognition given personnel in the postal service 
in recent years, the supervisory groups have not been granted salaries 
in proportionate to their responsibilities. In view of this, we supported 
8. 1978 by Senator Johnston of South Carolina to adjust such salaries in 
line with good administrative practice. In this manner a proper spacing 
in the salary scales can be maintained. The National Association of 
Postal Supervisors, an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor, is 
directly concerned with the favorable disposition of this legislation. 


Converting Naval Civilians to Uniform Jobs 

We signified our complete readiness and willingness to assist in any 
way possible to prevent the abolition of civilian skilled jobs in naval 
shipyards in favor of work performed by enlisted personnel. On the 
assumption that the situation eventually might resolve itself into the 
necessity for legislation, the Legislative Committee was instructed and 
did act in the role of observers at the conference of East Coast Metal 
Trades Councils in Washington with the expressd desire to be of any 
possible help should the need arise. , 
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Delegates attended from Metal Trades Councils in Portsmouth 
(N.H.), Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., Nor- 
folk, and Charleston, S.C. 


Loyalty And Security Bills 


There was a series of legislative bills during the year designed in 
one or another form to tighten security provisions in the Nation. Again, 
the Mundt-Nixon bills were acted upon in Committee and reported to 
Senate and House. These bills show little difference from the form they 
took during the several preceding years when we offered testimony 
pointing to the dangers to labor unions. 


Our position conformed with the Convention action in St. Paul. We 
explained to the un-American Activities Committee our stand on 
H. R. 7595 in detail. 


At the same time we supported the views of Government employee 
unions in calling for a provision for appeals for those persons who 
are accused of being “bad security risks.” We did not oppose this bill 
in principle but did insist that any such bill at all times must include 
all necessary safeguards for the best interests of Members of Organized 
Labor. 


We endorsed the Miller (Calif.) amendment to H. R. 7439 to insure 
uniformity of appeals against dismissal of persons accused of being poor 
security risks, the same as is allowed those charged with being disloyal. 
The possibilities for many forms of abuses with no check against 
administrative action would be unlimited without some safety features. 

Although the House rejected the Miller amendment, the Senate 
accepted the Morse amendment, providing appeals to the Civil Service 
Commission against permanent black listing. This amendment would 
permit limited reemployment privilege in so-called nonsensitive agencies. 


NLRB Examiners Test Investigation—S. Res. 143 


During the year amicable conclusion was brought about in the case 
of the National Labor Relations Board field and trial examiners whose 
jobs had been at stake for many months. Sensing the danger to orderly 
administration of labor laws, we promptly took interest in this matter, 
dating from the passage by the Congress of the Administrative Prac- 
tices Act. This law prescribed rigid tests of fitness for these examiners. 
To such thorough examination we had no opposition but we were definite- 
ly and directly concerned over the manner in which it was evident that 
certain examiners were on the verge of losing their jobs despite their 
long service with the Government. It was apparent to us that simply 
because these men had entered upon duty during the days the Wagner 
Act was in force that they were being marked for dismissal. 
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We lost no time approaching understanding members of the Con- 
gress, particularly in the Senate. We requested that the issues be 
thoroughly searched and that justice be meted to these examiners who 
had performed loyally and efficiently and with far better claim to 
justice and fairplay than was about to be rendered. 


Admittedly the process of getting results was slow. All preparations 
were made by the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service to 
bring the entire story into the open, chapter by chapter and verse by 
verse. We were confident that when the facts were brought to light and 
the public notice that justice would prevail and that these examiners 
would be saved for further useful service to Organized Labor and the 
citizens of America at large. 


It was not necessary to go the entire length of obtaining a full-dress 
investigation of the detailed treatment given the examiners by the 
United States Civil Service Commission, though we were well and 
thoroughly prepared to give complete support to the cause of decency 
and justice at all stages of the preliminary inquiry and the public in- 
vestigation should the latter eventuate. We intend at all times to con- 
tinue our alertness in this regard and to repel the enemies of Organized 
Labor who had accepted as a foregone conclusion that the Nation would 
ratify the adoption of the Taft-Hartley Act at the polls. The 1948 
election well exemplified the fallacy of such presumptions. We were 
distinctly unwilling to stand idly by and witness the loyal examiners of 
the NLRB and other agencies be liquidated unceremoniously without 
raising a firm hand of protest. 


We shall provide all indicated demand for coordination of the efforts 
of those who attempt to lay hands upon those in the Federal Govern- 
ment civilian service who otherwise might be intimidated by unfair 
tests of their abilities to continue to hold their jobs. The integrity of our 
Government is based upon the honesty of purpose of those in the ad- 
ministrative branches. That integrity we intend at all times to foster 
with all the fervor at our command. 


It now can be reported that these examiners will have no further need 
in the predictable future to be subjected to the tortures of job-fear 
superinduced by those who would connive to disrupt the orderly opera- 
tion of our administrative government machinery. 


Department of Public Welfare—(Res. No. 79-1949) 


Governmental Reorganization Plan No. 1 of the first session of the 
81st Congress as recommended by the Hoover Commission and by the 
President would have established a Department of Public Welfare. Many 
of the segments of the present Federal Security Agency would have 
been shifted to the proposed new Department. 
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The Senate defeated the Plan 32-60. A new Plan, No. 27, to effect 
the same purpose was presented in the second session, and was defeated 
249 to 71. 

The American Federation of Labor also supported the bill, S. 2060, 
which would have established a Department of Public Welfare as one of 
the principal Executive Departments of the Government. 


We continue our recommendation of the need of such a Department. 


Reorganization of U. S. Government— 
Reorganization Plan No. 12— 

We paid particularly close attention to the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 12 to transfer the functions of the General Counsel’s office 
of the National Labor Relations Board to the Board’s chairman. It was 
evident that should the plan go into effect that some of the dissatisfac- 
tion with the Taft-Hartley Act might be removed and one or another 
feature of that act eventually might be repealed piecemeal. 


Our conventions have repeated their stand for repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act completely and at one action. At the same time, repeal of 
the act, part by part, would make increasingly difficult final elimination 
of the remaining portions of the act. 


President Green’s statement on Reorganization Plan No. 12 to the 
Members of Congress, including the Committees on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, is as follows: 


“The American Federation of Labor had not intended to inject 
itself into the controversy which has arisen in respect to the 
Presidential Reorganization Plan No. 12, which is the proposal to 
abolish the office of the General Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board and restore such functions to the direction of 
the Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board as was the 
practice prior to the passage of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947. We do not consider this proposal as any part of 
labor’s fight to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. The proposal is one 
which is justified entirely on the grounds that it promotes efficiency 
and harmony in the administration of an Act in which inefficiency 
and disharmony has heretofore prevailed to the confusion and 
detriment of organized labor in the processing of cases before 
the Board. The testimony of Chairman Herzog, speaking on be- 
half of members of the Board, very forcefully presents the urgent 
reasons in support of the President’s proposal. If there be any 
doubt in the matter, the American Federation of Labor urgently 
advocates such proposal as a means of accomplishing the objectives 
outlined in the Hoover Report. 

“This statement is sent due to the fact that there has been a 
serious misrepresentation made by opponents of the proposal before 
both House and Senate Committees. It was indicated by certain op- 
ponents of Reorganization Plan No. 12 that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor favored separation of the function of the General 
Counsel from the administration of the Act by the Board and had 
presented testimony in support of such separation of powers. While 
it is true that in 1939 or 1940 the American Federation of Labor 
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did suggest, in view of the then composition of the Board and its 
anti-AFL bias, that some curb be placed upon the discretionary 
powers lodged in the Board, it is also true that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor expressed strenuous opposition to any proposal 
that the functions and powers of the General Counsel and the Board 
be separated, both in testimony before the House and Senate Com- 
mittees in 1947 prior to the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
in 1949 during the hearings on the Thomas and Lesinski Bills. The 
record will speak for itself in that respect. 


“It is hoped that this will serve to remove any misunderstanding 
that might have been created by reason of the erroneous statement 
that the American Federation of Labor favored separation of 
powers as between the office of the General Counsel and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board.” 


By a 53-30 vote, the Senate adopted the resolution of disapproval of 
Plan No. 12, thus leaving intact that portion of the law setting up the 
General Counsel’s office independent of the Board and the Chairman. 


Reorganization Plan No, 18— 


We opposed only one of the more than twenty governmental re- 
organization plans submitted to Congress by the President. This was 
Plan 18 transferring certain functions, including custodial and maint- 
enance, from the Post Office Department to General Services Adminis- 
tration. We explained to the Congress that employees in these groups 
had been shifted several times previously and that they stood to lose 
heavily from a wage and service credit standpoint. 


Reorganization Plan No. 27— 


Governmental reorganization plans included Plan No. 27 to create 
a Department of Public Welfare. We backed the proposal as we have 
in the past. The Hoffman resolution (H. Res. 647) was adopted 249-71 
and blocked the plan which automatically would have become law, by 
default, at the expiration of 60 days from the time the plan was sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 


Wages For Bookbinding 


An issue which threatened to undermine prevailing wage scales 
of certain unions in the printing trades was raised during 1950. The 
result was that we joined with the International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders in asking the Joint Committee on Printing of the Congress to 
investigate plans for paying wages in plants scattered throughout the 
Government field service than prevail in the Government Printing 
Office. 


Postal Delivery Cut-Back and Jobs Involved 


During the year, the Postmaster General summarily reduced the 
number of mail deliveries to other than strictly business district areas, 
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thus imposing hardships on residential zones and on commercial patrons 
whose activities are removed from the center of the business districts. 

The immediate consequence was the saddling of heavier duties on 
postal employes and the discharging of a large number of postal em- 
ployes whose services and reliability were without the slightest question. 

Although hearings were limited to one Congressional Committee, we 
wholeheartedly backed every move taken by the Postal Unions, in 
Executive Council action, in contact work with both houses of the 
Congress, in issuing releases and in other ways. 

We recognized this reduction in postal service as a direct threat of 
our American institutions, the primary one of which is communications. 
As a matter of fact, we favor expansion of postal service, rather than the 
short-sighted policy of taking away from the people of these United 
States those Governmental facilities for which they pay and pay 
well. Many bills, too numerous to list here, were introduced to kill the 
order of the Postmaster General, and a discharge petition No. 31 was 
filed in the House to force the bill (H. R. 8195) to the floor as it was 
bottled up by the Rules Committee. 

The discharge petition acquired the necessary 218 signatures, a 
number sufficient to discharge the Rules Committee from further control 
over the measure and to send it directly to the floor of the House. 

In the Senate, a similar bill several months previously had been re- 
ported unanimously by the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, thus awaiting action by the entire Senate membership. 


It has been necessary in the two years of the Eightieth Congress 
in order to attract the required attention to pressing postal legislation 
to institute three discharge petitions in the House of Representatives. 
We have supported every one of these petitions and the purposes for 
which they stood. It must be remembered that in the postal system, 
as is true of all other branches of the Federal Government, our postal 
employes affiliated with the American Federation of Labor are forbidden 
to strike against the Government. It has remained, therefore, for these 
Unions to employ such other methods as are at their disposal in order to 
obtain redress. 


Our Postal Unions were quick to see the destructive results brought 
about by the Postmaster General’s cutback-in-delivery-service order. 
They reported faithfully to the public on what actually was taking 
place in the form of crippled service to the citizen and small businessman 
whose place of operation was located in an outlying section. The De- 
partment’s claims of “no complaints” being received on account of the 
order soon were shown to be false, especially when a Dallas, Texas, 
concern sought and obtained a Federal injunction against the Postmaster 
General to forbid further denial of the first-class service for which he 
and his patrons were paying. 
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Petition No. 31 required approximately three weeks to complete. True 
to his promise made to the National Association of Letter Carriers, Rep- 
resentative Walsh (D., Ind.) placed the document upon the Speaker’s 
desk in the House at the earliest possible date allowed by the House 
rules. 

On August 16, the House passed the Morrison bill, H. R. 8195, 
objective of Discharge Petition No. 31, 264 to 108, rejecting the Thorn- 
berry amendment which would have limited the House’s disapproval 
of the Postmaster General’s action, subject to provision for increased 
appropriations. 


Labor Extension Service 


There has been no change in the status of legislation on this subject 
since our report to the last Convention. 


On January 17, a modified bill, H. R. 6806, was introduced at the 
request of the American Federation of Labor by Congressman Bailey. 
The bill authorizes an Information and Service Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor with a Director appointed by the Secretary of Labor. 
The Secretary of Labor shall create regional field offices through which 
to channel information, and the Director shall appoint cooperative ex- 
tension representatives to serve the various regions. The American 
Federation of Labor extended its full support to this measure. 


The prospects are poor for any action in this session of Congress. 
The Council recommends the continued support of the principles 


embodied in H. R. 6806 and the introduction of similar legislation in 
the next Congress. 


Repeal Of The Hatch Act 


In line with the declaration at the 1948 Convention, we continued 
in all ways possible to support efforts to repeal the Hatch “pure 
politics” Act during 1950. During the year, now that a graduated scale 
of penalities has been provided by the Congress for Hatch Act of- 
fenses in Public Law 753, we look forward confidently to final adoption 
of our program for complete repeal. 


The Second Session of the Eightieth Congress considerably modified 
the applicability of the Hatch Act to local politics. 


The President vetoed H. R. 1243 on the grounds that the bill gave 
preferential treatment to the District of Columbia over other com- 
munities throughout the country and for the further reason that the 
bill “represents an encroachment upon the long-recognized prerogative 
of the Chief Executive to maintain in confidence those papers and 
documents which, in the public interest, he feels should be so main- 
tained.” 
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The bill H. R. 9023 to modify the Hatch Act by permitting graduated 
penalties instead of arbitrary and outright dismissal, was passed and 
sent to the President for signature. 


Enactment of Peacetime Conscription 


Our traditional position opposing peacetime conscription and 
universal military training (H. R. 6826-S. 2861) was maintained dur- 
ing the Eighty-first Congress. We pointed out to both Houses of Con- 
gress that now, even more than previously, the proponents of peacetime 
draft had weakened arguments for enactment of such law. Immediately 
upon the Korean crisis arising, the Congress passed a one-year extension 
of the draft law which was promptly approved by the President. 

Agitation on the part of Defense Secretary Johnson to bring about 
enactment of Universal Military Training was begun in the Congress. 
We have traditionally opposed Universal Military Training. President 
Truman expressed disapproval of this proposed legislation at this time. 


Government Recognition of Unions 

An amendment to the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 1912 was offered in 
the House (H. R. 3384) to provide that a Government employe should 
not be suspended for cause for longer than 30 days without having the 
case concluded in some form. 

Representative George Rhodes introduced H. R. 3702 soon thereafter. 
30th bills were referred to the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, and hearings were held but action was delayed for months. 
Hearings were held again following expression of a number of Gov- 
ernment Agencies of their opposition to amending H. R. 3384 by adding 
H. R. 3702. The latter bill would establish negotiation basis between 
Government employes through the presidents and other representatives 
of organizations, Unions included, and Government agency repre- 
sentatives. 

H. R. 3702 would provide that discussions would be carried on in 
the fields “affecting working conditions, safety, in-service training, 
labor-management cooperation, methods of adjusting grievances, ap- 
peals, granting of leave, promotions, demotions, rates of pay and re- 
duction in force.” In addition, the right of “such officers or representa- 
tives to solicit membership, collect fees or dues, etc.,” without coercion or 
intimidation were to be recognized. 

H. R. 3384, as amended by the provisions of H. R. 3702, was re- 
ported to the full Committee, 4 to 1, the Subcommittee Chairman, 
Representative Davis, of Georgia, being in the minority. 

It was the first time that Unions have advanced to this point in 
Government service. We supported every effort to get this legislation 
enacted. 
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Government Employes Council—(Res. No. 56-1949) 


We continued to give extremely close attention and support to the 
efforts of the Government Employes Council of the American Federation 
of Labor in getting its legislative and administrative programs recog- 
nized and adopted. 


During the recent session of the Congress we have followed closely 
the legislative points included in the Government Employes Council’s 
resolutions of the 1949 Convention as rapidly as they could gain the 
attention of the Committees among the law makers. 


These include: 


1. Opposition to efforts to reduce the amount of annual and sick 
leave and maximum accrual of leave available to Government 
Employes. (S. 3394 and S. 3395) 

2. Extension of provisions of the Civil Service Retirement Act to 
include survivors without penalty to the income of annuitants. 
(H. R. 4295) 

3. Elimination of ten per cent reduction from retirement annuity 
when wife or husband is designated beneficiary. (H. R. 4036 and 
H. R. 4052) 

4, Extension of longevity provisions of Public Law No. 134 and 
provision of 26 annual and 15 days sick leave for custodial 
employes, and employes in the Post Office Department Field 
Service. (S. 95) 

5. Uniform personnel regulations throughout the Government 
Service and creation of Appeals Boards with employe repre- 
sentation. (H. R. 7824) 

6. Preventing employment or continuance in Government Service 
of disloyal persons. (H. R. 7489) 

7. Improvement of the uniform Classification Act efficiency rating 
system. (H. R. 7824) 

8. Elimination of multiple taxation on Government Employes in- 
come by states or subdivisions thereof. (S. 864) 

9. Preservation of Civil Service positions in the Canal Zone for 
citizens of the United States. (Sec. 621 of H. R. 7786) 

10. Legislation to exempt the first $1440 of annuities of retired 
Government Employes from Federal income tax. (H. R. 543) 

11. Establishment of seniority program for all Federal Govern- 
ment Employes. (H. R. 2446) 

12. Amendment of Section 3 of Public Law 134, 79th Congress, to 
provide compensatory time at the rate of 150 per centum of 
straight time for services on Saturday, Sundays and holidays. 
(H. R. 2643, H. R. 2949 and H. R. 7244) 


In addition to the above program we endorsed the proposal of the 
Government Employes Council for continuation of the Civil Service 
Commission as a bipartisan body and with provision that at least one 
commissioner be chosen from the ranks of the American Federation of 
Labor. 
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CHILDREN 


Educational Facilities for Handicapped Children 


S. 3102, the bill to provide the advice and assistance of the Federal 
Government to local school systems to benefit handicapped children was 
supported before the Congress. This humanitarian legislation would 
supply increasing sums at two-year intervals up to $24,000,000 per 
annum through the Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency 
in order to give full meaning to the intent of the Congress. It was 
pointed out that many youngsters are not being reached educationally, 
as shut-ins at home and in hospitals. Special attention is needed for the 
hard-of hearing or completely deaf, the blind. 

While federal funds are available today for school lunches and for 
vocational instruction and for other purposes, the field of education of 
handicapped youths, of which there are hundreds of thousands, con- 
tinues largely neglected. 


Adequate Support for Children’s Bureau 


During the year, we continued our support of the purposes for which 
the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, was created. We called 
the Congress’ attention to the needs in excess of the proposed $1,520,000 
appropriation and asked that this amount be increased in order to enable 
the Bureau to do the job for which it had been established. 

We pointed out the continuing need for the services of consultants 
and other trained experts in the field of polio, orthopedic crippling, 
palsy, epilepsy and other afflictions. We referred to the necessity for 
more appropriations with which to engage the services of specialists on 
environment, maternity practices, premature infants and related matters. 
The straits in which clinics are finding themselves without the advisory 
help from Children’s Bureau, we told the Congress, is further adding to 
the afflictions of the coming generation which is compelled to do with 
fewer and less frequent clinical visits or none at all. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Child Labor Law 
S. 1777—To amend the Act entitled “An Act to regulate the employ- 
ment of minors within the District of Columbia,” approved May 29, 1928. 
The provisions of this bill represent a progressive change in the 
District of Columbia Child Labor Law and is in line with State Laws. 
It amends the District of Columbia Law in three ways: 


1.) The basic age limit for the employment of Child Labor would be 
raised from 14 to 16 years during school hours and in manufacturing and 
mechanical establishments at any time. 
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2.) The minimum age for occupations involving selling on the street 
(such as newspapers, boot-blacks, ete.) would be raised from 12 to 14 
years and on route deliveries of newspapers, both morning and evening, 
from 10 to 12. 

3.) The maximum work week for all minors under 18 would be 
reduced from 48 to 40 hours. 

The American Federation of Labor testified before the Senate District 
of Columbia Committee in suport of this legislation, and urged its 
immediate enactment. 

The bill was reported out of the Committee by a unanimous vote and 
passed the Senate on July 26, 1950. The bill is now pending before the 
House District of Columbia Committee. 


Unemployment Compensation Act 


S. 3257—To amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act to provide for unemployment compensation in the District 
of Columbia. 

Recognizing the inadequacy of the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act in its present form, the American Federation of 
Labor testified before the Senate District of Columbia Committee in 
support of S. 3257, to amend the present law. This support is in line 
with our established policy of fostering legislation which will extend 
greater assistance to the workers in the solution of their unemployment 
problems. 


The proposed amendments to the present District Unemployment 
Compensation Act represent a substantial liberalization of the law 
which would bring the District law into greater conformity with the 
legslation of the more progressive states. 

The bill was reported favorably out of the District of Columbia 
Committee by a unanimous vote on June 27, and early action is expected 
by the Senate. 


Payment and Collection of Wages 


S. 38308—To provide for the payment and collection of wages in the 
District of Columbia. 


The object of this bill is (1) to bring about payment of wages, in 
full, on regular pay days known to all employees, at intervals that are 
sufficiently close together to enable the employees to live on a cash 
rather than a credit basis; (2) to assure prompt payment of workers 
separated from the pay roll so that they will be free to look for other 
jobs; (3) to enable the Labor Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
to render assistance in collecting valid claims for wages due and unpaid, 
without expense to the wage-earner claimants, and without undue delay. 
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The proposed provisions of S. 3308 represent reasonable labor 
standards for the protection of wage-earners against fly-by-night 
employers who are financially irresponsible, and cannot or do not meet 
their pay rolls regularly. These standards are not new and are con- 
tained in most of our State laws. Surely the protection for wage-earners 
in the Nation’s Capital should not lag behind that of the rest of the 
country. 

The American Federation of Labor testified before the Senate 
District of Columbia Committee in support of this legislation and urged 
its immediate action. The bill was reported favorably out of the Com- 
mittee by unanimous vote and is now on the calendar awaiting Senate 
action. 


Minimum Wage Law 

S. 3850—To amend the minimum wage law by extending the applica- 
tion of minimum wage orders to men, and for other purposes. 

At the present time, the wages of nearly all women workers in the 
District of Columbia, except domestic servants, are protected by the 
minimum wage law for women and minors (Public Law 215, 65th 
Congress). For some workers, both men and women, there is the further 
protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act, which, however, applies only 
to those employees in the District of Columbia who are working in 
establishments engaged in interstate commerce. 

Important as these two laws are, they still leave many thousands 
of workers here in the District of Columbia unprotected against sweat- 
shop wages and substandard conditions of work. 

S. 8350 would remedy this situation by extending to men the existing 
minimum wage standards established by the District of Columbia mini- 
mum wage law for women. Under this minimum wage law for women, 
six minimum wage orders have been adopted, establishing minimum 
wages for all groups of women workers employed in the District of 
Columbia, except domestic servants. Under these wage orders, the 
minimum hourly wage for straight-time work varies from 50¢ an hour 
for certain hotel and restaurant employees who are expected to receive 
tips, to 95¢ an hour for beauty culture employees; similarly, the mini- 
mum weekly wage varies from about $18.00 to $31.00. 

In the testimony before the Senate Committee the American Federa- 
tion of Labor strongly supported the enactment of this legislation. The 
bill was reported out of the Committee by unanimous vote and is now 
on the calendar to be considered by the Senate. 


District of Columbia Sesqui-Centennial 
Because of the extended First Session of the Eighty-first Congress, 


we could not report in 1949 on the outcome of the legislation providing 
$3,000,000 in federal funds, on a repayment basis, to assist Washington 
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residents in commemorating the District of Columbia’s Sesqui-Centennial. 
We supported this project and canvassed all House members who pre- 
viously, on two occasions, had voted adversely upon this grant. The 
direct result was that a sufficient number of votes were changed and at 
the final showdown H. R. 6008 (now Public Law No. 358) was passed by 
the Congress with the $3,000,000 item. 


Aside from the importance of this celebration to the Unions in our 
Building and Construction Trades Department, there are the many 
precedents in support of the financial assistance. Ever since the begin- 
ning of the final quarter of the Nineteenth Century, the Congress has 
contributed a total of some forty million dollars to plans for holding 
various world fairs. The St. Louis Exposition of 1904 was an outstand- 
ing example. Congress voted $11,000,000 to the St. Louis show. In none 
of the preceding instances were the appropriations anything more than 
outright gifts. 


Observance of Flag Day 


At the St. Paul convention in 1949 we unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion submitted by the Government Employes Council of the American 
Federation of Labor proposing wide spread celebration of Flag Day 1950. 


The direct result of support given this resolution was that the 
President of the United States accepted an invitation personally to 
address a mass formation of Government employees on the Washington 
Monument Grounds this year on the occasion of a renewed pledge of 
allegiance. The occasion will be one long to be remembered. Every 
detail of the celebration was carried through to a high degree of success. 
The resolution originally had been introduced in the Government Em- 
ployes Council by Brother William C. Doherty, who later became 
Chairman of the general committee on Flag Day. 


Benefits for Firemen, Policemen and Teachers 


Public Law No. 426 of this Congress provides retroactive annuity 
increases to retired firemen and policemen of the Government of the 
District of Columbia. This legislation, as is frequently true, was opposed 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. Often such opposition 
results in defeat for the legislation. We advocated passage of this 
legislation, formerly H. J. Res. 302, and pursued its progress up to the 
very hour when the bill was placed upon the President’s desk for 
signature. 

Effective July 1, 1950, the Fire Fighters of the Government of the 
District of Columbia began a sixty hour, two platoon, weekly tour of 
duty. Enabling legislation had been obtained three years prior to the 
effective date but the arrangement was delayed pending the provision 
for appropriations. The sixty-hour week provides a lower number of 
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hours of duty than those found most frequently throughout the United 
States for similar work and constitute a definite forward step for 
organized labor in the field of fire fighting. 

Metropolitan policemen in the District of Columbia soon will become 
beneficiaries of a forty-hour-week law, reduced from 48 hours, though 
for the same reason which delayed the coming of the shorter work week 
for fire fighters, the policemen will have to wait at least another year. 
The policemen’s (hours of duty) legislation passed the House but was 
amended in the Senate Committee to include a limitation providing that 
the forty-hour week would be granted at such time as funds were 
available. 

The Senate accepted the amended bill for policemen’s hours of duty 
and returned the bill to the House for consideration of the Senate 
amendment. It is expected that 1951 will be the earliest opportunity for 
the policemen to be granted the forty-hour week. 

The Senate also has accepted a bill to clarify the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Leave Act of 1949, increasing from 60 days to 75 days the 
amount of sick leave which may be accumulated, and broadening the 
definition of teachers’ family and personal emergencies. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Virgin Islands has an estimated population of 30,000 with a 
labor force of approximately 10,000. It is faced with the same economic 
problems as Puerto Rico and is badly in need of assistance. The mini- 
mum wages extended on the Island under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act range from 20¢ to 40¢ an hour. Living costs are about as high as 
the cost here on the mainland. Foremost among their problems are 
housing and inadequate school facilities. The Federal Aid to Education 
and Social Security measures will greatly benefit this Island if enacted 
into law. 

Following are a list of bills of interest to labor in which some action 
has been taken: 

S. 495 and companion bill H. R. 3105—To extend the benefits of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946 to the Virgin Islands. (Public Law 
No. 462, 81st Congress) 

This program authorizes an annual grant of $40,000 a year for use 
in a vocational program in the Virgin Islands and at the same time 
provide a maximum administrative flexibility in the allocation of these 
funds to meet the special vocational conditions in the Virgin Islands. 
In other words, it extends to the Virgin Islands its share of the benefits 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1946 upon the same terms and con- 
ditions as any of the several states. 

S. 493 passed the Senate April 11, 1949, and the House April 10, 
1950. Approved March 18, 1950. 
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S. 2809—To provide for an agriculture program on the Virgin 
Islands. 

The bill would authorize Secretary of Agriculture to establish and 
maintain an agricultural research and extension service program in the 
Virgin Islands. This proposal is the result of a survey conducted in 
1949 by officials of the Department of Agriculture and Department of 
Interior. The survey revealed the urgent need for adequate program 
of agricultural research and extension to aid in stabilizing the economy 
of the Islands. 


The bill was considered by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and reported favorably to the Senate on June 20, 1950. Passed 
the Senate on July 26, 1950, and is now pending before the House Agri- 
cultural Committee. 

S. 1170 and companion bill H.R. 2988—To provide for a Resident 
Commissioner to the United States from the Virgin Islands. 

H. R. 2988 was considered by the Committee on Public Lands and 
favorably reported to the House on April 1, 1949. It is now pending 
before the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The Council recommends that the American Federation of Labor 


continue its support of legislation of interest to labor in the Virgin 
Islands. 


PUERTO RICO 
Industrialization Program 


The most serious problem of the present Puerto Rican Government 
is the lack of employment opportunities for its abundant labor force, 
The Government is faced with the necessity of bringing about rapid 
industrialization. To induce industrial expansion the Government turned 


_to measures that might appeal to industries in the United States. These 


measures are of two kinds; one for the provision of capital for invest- 
ment in plant and facilities, and the other a tax holiday on business and 
on profits arising out of business. 

The tax holiday offers new industry a blanket exemption from 
income, property and municipal taxes until June 30, 1959, after which 
date three years of partial exemption is provided. This tax program is 
a dramatic gesture to attract industries to Puerto Rico. 


The Puerto Rican Industrial Development Company, an agency of the 
Insular Government, was established to promote the industrialization of 
the Island. Under this program the Textron Incorporated, the Beacon 
Company, and the Crane China Company, were attracted to the Island 
and opened up new plants which are now in full operation. 

The minimum wage paid the workers at the present time in these 
plants is 25¢ an hour. It is evident that if this low wage is allowed to 
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continue our domestic industries here on the mainland will be seriously 
affected. 


Application of the Wage-Hour Law to Puerto Rico Without Exemptions 


The minimum wage established by the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
trator fur Puerto Rico under the Fair Labor Standards Act ranges from 
15¢ to 40¢ per hour. In some cases it is below the minimum wage that 
was paid in 1938-40. However, there are a few industries in Puerto Rico 
that, although the minimum is established at 40¢ or less, are paying a 
minimum wage of 75¢ or more—for example, the workers in the Cement 
Industry receive 75¢, the Seamen $1.10 and Longshoremen $1.05. 


At the request of the American Federation of Labor the House 
Education and Labor Committee sent a delegation to Puerto Rico to 
study the possibility of extending to the Island the 75¢ minimum wage 
provision of the present law. Hearings were held in San Juan, Ponce, 
and Mayaguez, at which representatives of the Free Federation of Labor 
testified in support of extending the 75¢ minimum to the Island. On the 
other hand, Government representatives and employers opposed this 
position and recommended continuance of the Industry Committee 
procedure provided for under the present law. 


Our experience with the application of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to Puerto Rico under the Industry Committee procedure provided for 
under the Act is very unsatisfactory. The Committees have met only a 
few times in the past six years and the minimum wage recommendations 
that were made were exceedingly low. For example, a recommendation 
of 30¢ an hour was recently made for the Textile Industry. 


This low minimum wage places the employers in the Textile Industry 
here on the Mainland at a very unfair competitive disadvantage. Par- 
ticularly, when you take into account that the minimum wage that is 
now being paid in this industry under contract is 97¢ in the North and 
94¢ in the South for cotton, and $1.05 for woolen goods. This situation 
also applies to many other industries which will, in the near future, if 
allowed to continue, cause a serious affect in our economy here on the 
Mainland. 


The minimum wage that is now being paid in the needlework 
industry in Puerto Rico, is 15¢ an hour, which is below the minimum wage 
that was paid in 1939-40. This industry is faced with a special problem 
in trying to compete with foreign trade. It was indicated at the hear- 
ings in Puerto Rico that wages paid in the needlework industry in 
China, the Philippines, and Madeira are as low as 2¢ an hour. 

Needlework is not manufactured in the Mainland. It is a handmade 
product. Unfinished domestic products are exported to foreign cheap 
labor areas to be reimported as finished products to be sold in our 
domestic market. These evil practices are a glaring evasion of the Fair 
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Labor Standards Act and should be forbidden by law. This industry is 
the second largest in Puerto Rico and employs between 65,000 and 
80,000 workers. If remedial legislation is enacted to prohibit American 
business from contracting work to foreign countries with predominant 
cheap labor, there is no reason why the industry in Puerto Rico could 
not pay the 75¢ minimum wage. 

A bill (H. R. 6348) was introduced by Commissioner Fernos-Isern of 
Puerto Rico to correct this situation. It prohibits the importation into 
the United States of cloth fabrics manufactured in the United States and 
hand finished outside the United States, its Territories, or possessions. 

H. R. 6348 is designed to protect the needlework industry in Puerto 
Rico from unfair foreign competition. No action was taken on this bill 
in this session of Congress. 

Pursuant to the action taken at the St. Paul Convention, the American 
Federation of Labor will continue its efforts to extend the full applica- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act to Puerto Rico. 


Constitutional Government by the People of Puerto Rico 


S. 3336 and companion bill H. R. 7674 were introduced to authorize 
the organization of a Constitutional Government by the people of Puerto 
Rico. It passed the Senate June 8, 1950 and the House on June 30. (Public 
Law No. 600) 

The law will not go into affect unless adopted by the people of 
Puerto Rico in a Referendum. Once approved, the people of Puerto 
Rico are authorized to elect delegates to a constitutional convention to 
form a Constitution for their local government, and submit the Consti- 
tution to Congress for approval. When approved by the Congress, 
provisions in the present Organic Act of Puerto Rico organizing a local 
government will be repealed and stand superseded by the Constitution 
of Puerto Rico. 

Provisions in the Organic Act establishing the application of Federal 
Laws to Puerto Rico as in the United States, fiscal and economic rela- 
tions, representation of Puerto Rico by a Resident Commissioner to the 
United States, providing for the organization of a federal court in 
Puerto Rico, and concerning citizenship of the people of Puerto Rico 
are left undisturbed. 


Representatives of the Puerto Rican Free Federation of Labor 
presented testimony before Congress in support of this legislation. 


Federal Aid to Education 

As reported to the St. Paul Convention S. 246, passed by the Senate 
in the first session of the 81st Congress, provides $7,500,000 for Puerto 
Rico. This amount appears insufficient in view of the apparent need. 
However, since the Congressional Committees visited the Island it is 
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indicated that any bill reported out by the House Education and Labor 
Committee will provide for at least $14,000,000. This amount is more in 
line with the present need. 

Hearings have been held on the Lucas School Construction bill— 
H. R. 1551. The Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico and a Representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor appeared before the Com- 
mittee and recommended that Puerto Rico be included on the same basis 
as a State. 


The Committee has not taken any action on these bills. 


Social Security 


H. R. 6000 as passed last year by the House of Representatives 
extended Social Security to Puerto Rico except for unemployment. 
However, it was amended in the Senate to eliminate the provisions that 
would extend public assistance to Puerto Rico. Old-age and survivors 
insurance would be extended subject to the acceptance by the Legislature 
of Puerto Rico. 

We strongly opposed the Senate amendment and in conference it was 
agreed to restore the House provision, which extended Public Assistance 
to Puerto Rico. 

The conference report was approved by both the House and the Senate 
on August 17, 1950. 


Sugar Act of 1948 


In accordance with the instructions contained in Resolution No. 106, 
adopted by the St. Paul (1949) Convention, the Executive Council 
ordered a thorough investigation and study of the Sugar Act of 1948. 

Under the present Act, the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine 
for each calendar year the amount of sugar needed to meet the require- 
ments of consumers in the continental United States..On December 22, 
1949, the U. S. Department of Agriculture announced its determination 
that 7,500,000 tons, raw value, of sugar will be needed to meet consumer 
requirements during the calendar year 1950. 

Whenever a determination is made of the amount of sugar needed to 
meet the requirements of consumers, the Secretary is required to establish 
quotas or, revise existing quotas— 


(a) For domestic sugar producing areas, by apportioning among 
such areas 4,268,000 short tons, raw value, as follows: 


Area Short tons, raw value 
TRON O DOE RIOD econ ai Sianein aces divlldn eS 6:ale-s core 1,800,000 
a CER PUNE IDIOT <i. «6 0), 6-5 0s: 5a Fis wa ibs lwisls a duals eleiela 500,000 
EINE Site ty, Fig con hig ais gh. chaos octagon 1,052,000 
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(b) For the Republic of the Philippines, in the amount of nine 
hundred and fifty-two thousand short tons of sugar as speci- 
fied in section 211 of the Philippine Trade Act of 1946. 


(c) For foreign countries other than the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, by prorating among such areas an amount of sugar, raw 
value, equal to the amount determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, less the sum of the quotas established for other 
sugar producing areas on the following basis: 


Area Per Centum 
I oh aici n Hebei alee iS Aol Ble ike Way eS 98.64 
Foreign countries other than Cuba and the Republic of 
GO POE 6k iwrnis caccdvedcnccaceeepeseneseidanses 1.36 


Under this arrangement, Cuba’s quota for 1950 will be approximately 
2,300,000 tons, plus 95% of the deficits of foreign countries that are 
unable to market the quota of such area. 


Last year, Puerto Rico, with a quota of 910,000 tons, produced 
1,200,000 tons, and has the capacity to increase its crop by 1% if their 
present quota is increased. 

As stated in Resolution No. 106, there was at the end of last year, 
nearly $25,000,000 worth of sugar in the warehouses in Puerto Rico, 
which was the surplus produced under the actual quota system established 
under the present Sugar Act. It was pointed out that if the surplus was 
not sold on time, it would constitute a great handicap to the next crop 
and perhaps thousands of tons of sugar cane would not be cut, thus 
limiting the income of thousands of Puerto Rican workers in this 
industry. 


In view of the strict limitations under the present law, there was no 
way of disposing the surplus sugar on hand in Puerto Rico, unless it was 
purchased by ECA under the Marshall Plan. 


Due to the seriousness of this situation, the matter was immediately 
called to the attention of the Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico and 
members of Congress who joined with the American Federation of Labov 
in taking the matter up with the Secretary of Agriculture. As a result, 
arrangements were made by the Sugar Branch of the Agriculture 
Department to purchase 220,000 tons under the ECA Program at the 
world market price. 


This permitted Puerto Rico to harvest all of the sugar cane in the 
fields, otherwise it may not not have been harvested. The same situa- 
tion may happen again this year, unless similar arrangements are made. 

A bill (H. J. Res. 426) was introduced by the Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico to meet this problem. It amends the Sugar Act of 1948, 
to increase the sugar quota for Puerto Rico from 910,000 short tons, raw 
value, to 1,150,000 short tons. 

This proposed increase in the sugar quota for Puerto Rico is designed 
to prevent a recurrence of the surplus which was experienced last year, 
and to help stabilize employment in that industry. 
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The bill has been referred to the House Agriculture Committee who 
has requested a report from the Interior Department. So far, the report 
has not been received by the committee. No further action will be 
taken in this session. 


Due to the many complex problems involved in this matter, the 
Executive Council recommends that a further study be made of the 
sugar quota system in an effort to devise an appropriate plan that will 
bring relief to the Puerto Rican situation and at the same time, protect 
the thousands of sugar workers in the United States. 


Taxation 

The tax bill H. R. 8920, as passed by the House of Representatives 
on June 29, 1950, contains a provision making it necessary for American 
citizens employed by the United States Government in Puerto Rico to 
pay United States income taxes under the Federal Law. 


We have received a resolution from our affiliated local of Post Office 
Clerks No. 1070 in San Juan, Puerto Rico, protesting this tax. 


Their objections conform to those of our other overseas local organi- 
zations and, as their wages and salaries are set in consideration of the 
fact that they do not pay income taxes, are meritorious. 

The tax situation in Puerto Rico is so complicated and would be so 
lengthy that it cannot be explained in this report so those interested 
are referred to Page 60, Report No. 833, of the Committee on Ways and 


Means of the United States House of Representatives, on the tax bill 
H. R. 8920. 


Housing 


During the period 1940 to 1949, 26 low-rent public housing projects 
with 5,820 units were constructed in 16 communities. An additional 
9,000 units, to be constructed in 20 communities, are on the list of pro- 
gram reservations authorized by the Housing Act of 1949. This rep- 
resents the Puerto Rican share of the first two years of the proposed 
six-year program. Preliminary loans amounting to $1,432,800 have been 
made to plan these proposed projects. In addition to the actual con- 
struction of dwelling units, the local housing authorities also provide 
land and utilities to persons who build their own homes. As of 1948, 
2,587 such grants had been made. 


Program reservations have also been made for Puerto Rico under the 
Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment Program, amounting to 
$5,779,900 for the three principle cities, Mayaguez, Ponce, and San 
Juan, and the Puerto Rico Housing Authority which represents 74 small 
communities. 


The Federal Housing Administration has insured 9,109 home mort- 
gages under Sections 203 and 603, cumulative through 1949, amounting 
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to $47,622,650. Of this amount 2,032 of the mortgages were on existing 
construction and the remaining 7,077 were for new dwellings. From 1940 
to 1949 there were no FHA insured mortgages under Section 608, but 
during the first five months of 1950 there have been 26 commitments to 
insure on 5,017 units, amounting to $28,679,600. There have been only 13 
land improvement loans during this period. 


Recommendations 


The Council recommends that continued support be given to the 
workers of Puerto Rico in order that they be treated on the same footing 
as the workers of a State of the Union, for the purpose of receiving the 
benefits of the Social Security Program, Housing, Federal Aid to 
Education, Minimum Wage, and other Federal benefits. 


Statehood for Alaska 


In line with the terms of Resolution No. 11 adopted at the 1949 
convention, we actively worked for passage of S. 2036 to grant state- 
hood to the people of Alaska, which bill later was reported by the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. We based the case upon the 
importance of Alaska as a defense outpost as well as the growing 
recognition already achieved by the Territory. 

The House having already passed the Alaskan Statehood bill, the 
Senate Committee, late in June, reported out the legislation. Because 
this bill was not regarded by the National Administration as a “must” 
bill and because of opposition from several Indian Groups who raised 
an issue on Indian rights, the passage of S. 2036 in the Senate became 
doubtful toward the close of the Congressional session. 


Alaska Railroad Employee Claims 


H. R. 219 (now Public Law 440) of the Eighty-first Congress was 
the final bill to gain the President’s signature in the First Session. There 
was considerable behind-the-sceneS discussion on this legislation which 
had encountered opposition from the Department of the Interior, the 
Department of Justice and the General Accounting Office. 

We supported this legislation, especially in its final phases. It was 
evident that departmental opposition to the bill could easily have 
brought a veto. To the end that such fate would not overtake this bill, 
we bent all our resources, including an appeal to the White House, fully 
mindful that though the legislation had cleared the Houses of Congress, 
the campaign could be crowned with failure for want of sufficient 
follow-up. 


The law will permit employees of the Alaska Railroad to receive a 
full degree of belated justice in having their claims for uncompensated 
services honored in the Court of Claims. Working conditions in Alaska 
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in the past have been a long way from ideal. Employees have been sub- 
jected to varying degrees of oppressive and restrictive policies and 
practices. Despite the statutes limiting action seeking redress, these 
employees situated remotely as they are from the seat of Government 
will be enabled to ask for and obtain recognition which they otherwise 
would be denied by virtue of Public Law No. 440. 

A principle of considerable scope was involved in the passage of this 
law demanding our closest interest and attention. 


Alaska Salmon Fisheries 

H. R. 1140—“To protect and conserve the salmon fisheries of Alaska.” 

This bill seeks to give the Secretary of the Interior flexible authority 
in issuing regulations in connection with the taking of salmon for 
personal use. It is not intended that anyone who is actually entitled to 
fish for salmon for personal use shall be precluded from doing so. This 
is essential since many of the natives and inhabitants of the Territory 
depend upon their personal salmon catch for their winter food supply. 

The bill passed the House April 4, 1949, and is now pending before the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

H. R. 1515 and H. R. 4461—“‘To provide for the gradual elimination of 
salmon traps in the waters of Alaska.” 

The Department of Interior submitted a favorable report to the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, but no action has been taken 
by the Committee as of this date. 

We have been supporting such legislation over a period of years as 
the big fishing interests, with their fishing traps, encroach upon the fish- 
ing grounds to the detriment of the members of our Fishermen’s Unions, 
affiliated to the Seafarers’ International Organization. 


CANAL ZONE 
Pay Increase for Governor 


Public Law 359, 81st Congress, approved October 15, 1949, (S. 498 
and H. R. 1689) increased the compensation of the heads of the Executive 
Department and independent establishments. It raised the Governor’s 
salary to $15,000 per year, an increase of $5,000. This action was very 
desirable as it will now allow room for a general increase througout the 
ranks. 


Employees Compensation Act 


Public Law 357, 81st Congress, approved October 14, 1949, (H. R. 
3191) amended the Federal Employees Compensation Act in conformance 
with Resolution 43 introduced at the A. F. of L. 78th Convention by the 
Canal Zone Central Labor Union. 
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Classification Act 


Public Law 429, 81st Congress, approved October 28, 1949, (C. 2379 
and H. R. 5931) amended the Classification Act to exempt the Teachers, 
School Officers, Police, Firemen, and employes of the Panama Railroad 
Company. 

Public Law 562, 81st Congress, approved June 16, 1950, (S. 3413 
and H. R. 7888) amended the Classification Act to exempt the Canal 
Zone Postal Employees. 


Teachers, Police, and Firemen’s Salaries 
Public Law 368, 81st Congress, approved October 25, 1949, (S. 2226 
and H. R. 5531) authorized retroactive compensation to June 30, 1948. 
Public Law 583, 81st Congress, approved June 29, 1950, (H. R. 8567) 
appropriated the funds to pay this compensation. 


Income Tax 


H. R. 8920 passed the House on June 29, 1950. This bill provides 
that all compensation paid U. S. citizens by the Federal Government is 
taxable for Income Tax purposes. Canal Zone employes have been 
exempt from income taxes and if the bill becomes law as passed by the 
House they will be subjected to such taxes. This will work a great 
hardship upon them as their compensation is set in consideration of the 
fact that they do not pay such taxes. If they are required to pay income 
taxes, an increase in their compensation will be necessary. 


McCarran Amendment 


Public Law 355, 81st Congress, approved October 13, 1949, (H. R. 
3734) Civil Functions Appropriation Bill, carried this amendment in its 
original form except the following clause was added: “That the Presi- 
dent may suspend from time to time, in whole or in part, compliance with 
this section if he should deem such course to be in the public interest.” 

The amendment was most objectionable as it supersedes one which 
granted the President such powers only “in time of war or national 
emergency.” 

The McCarran Amendment as inserted by the Senate in the 1951 
Appropriation Bill is identical to that in the 1950 Appropriation Bill. 


Reorganization of the Panama Canal 


H. R. 8677, a bill to reorganize the Panama Canal into the Panama 
Canal Company, charged with the maintenance and operation of the 
Canal and The Panama Canal, and with the civil government of the 
Canal Zone, is before the House. This bill will simplify management and 
accounting procedure by setting up the maintenance and operation of 
the Canal under a government corporation. 
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IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Problems of national security are among the most urgent of current 
issues. Measures necessary to national security are those which promote 
a healthy, intelligent, resourceful nation which is united in its devotion 
to basic institutions of society and a way of life which assures oppor- 
tunity to all. In addition to promoting these purposes among our native- 
born citizens, we must plan our relations with other peoples and provide 
for selection of immigrants so that they will fit into our national 
purposes. 


America has always been the land of opportunity and we of the labor 
movement have no desire to see arbitrary, discriminatory or unfair bar- 
riers in order to restrict immigration. We do feel, however, that we have 
an obligation to maintain the ideals and institutions of our country which 
our forefathers struggled and fought to establish, and to whose sacrifices 
we owe the freedom we enjoy. 

A large percentage of present-day migratory problems have arisen 
as a result of events occurring since the beginning of World War II. 
The end of the war found millions of persons uprooted and dislocated and, 
of these, a great number were unable or unwilling to return to their 
former homes. In addition, large numbers of persons have been uprooted 
from their homes as a result of events subsequent to the end of World 
War II. It is estimated that the total number of refugees, displaced 
persons, and expellees in the world today are probably 20,000,000. 


These refugees, displaced persons, expellees, and other restless 
Europeans comprise a vast source of supply for overseas migration from 
Europe during the course of the next several years. It is estimated that 
over 250,000 refugees were admitted into the United States for permanent 
residence during the war years. 

A Presidential directive of December 22, 1945, set aside 90 per cent 
of the nonpreference portion of the quotas of certain European countries 
for exclusive use of displaced persons then in Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. Pursuant to this Presidential directive, approximately 44,000 
displaced persons were admitted into the United States for permanent 
residence for a period ending June 30, 1948. 

The Displaced Persons Act of 1948 and amendments thereto provide 
for the admission into the United States for permanent residence of 
415,744 displaced persons over a 4-year period. 

Special temporary legislation has also made possible the admission of 
many thousands of spouses and fiancees of members or former members 
of our armed forces. Through June 30, 1948, a total of 95,785 alien wives, 
husbands, and children of American military or naval personnel have 
been admitted to the United States under this special legislation. 


The manpower shortage during the war years necessitated the re- 
cruiting of thousands of workers from adjacent countries in order to 
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maintain our agricultural and industrial production. There have since 
been continued immigration pressures from these countries, especially 
from Mexico and the West Indies. Puerto Ricans, who are not subject 
to our immigration laws, have been migrating in great numbers, and 
have posed an in-migration problem of their own. 


Recent legislation has, moreover, made provision for the admission 
of persons formerly racially ineligible for permanent residence. The 
Chinese, Filipinos, and natives of India are the principal racial groups 
affected by this legislation. 


A further evidence of the present rising tide of immigration is the 
increased flow of regular-quota immigrants. During the war years the 
volume of quota immigration dropped precipitously, reaching its lowest 
mark in 1943, when only 9,045 quota immigrants were admitted. In the 
fiscal year 1948, however, a total of 92,526 quota immigrants were 
admitted; in addition, 78,044 nonquota immigrants were admitted for 
permanent residence. Moreover, a total of 476,006 nonimmigrants— 
visitors, transits, and others—were admitted temporarily from overseas 
during the same year. Many of these persons have overstayed their 
periods of admission and are here in an illegal status. Certain indi- 
vidual quotas are heavily oversubscribed; the Greek quota, for example, 
is subscribed for the next 50 years. There is presently a registered 
demand of over 1,000,000 against available quota numbers. 


Illegal entrants pose an increasingly difficult immigration problem. 
Stowaways, deserting alien seamen, illegal border crossers, those 
smuggled into the country, give evidence of an increasing tide of 
migrants. Several thousand illegal Mexican-border crossers are being 
apprehended in the United States each week and returned to their homes. 


In normal times and so long as immigration was a matter of indi- 
viduals moving from one country to another, it was relatively a matter 
of minor concern provided the persons could be assimilated and the 
number was proportional to the figure of the national element in our 
population. It happens now, however, that the followers of the Com- 
munist ideology, have organized an international conspiracy to impose 
their cult and their way of life on other nations, and so send their agents 
to foreign countries with directions to carry out their plans. Basic for 
the security of our Western democracy is protection against the presence 
and operations of these foreign-controlled agents and spies. 


The pattern of our present immigration laws, established not only 
by two comprehensive immigration laws, which are still in effect, but 
by over two hundred additional legislative enactments is most cumber- 
some. In addition, there are a number of treaties, Executive Orders, 
proclamations, and of course, a great many rules, regulations and opera- 
tions instructions issued under them. The need for bringing together 
into one clarified form both the immigration and naturalization laws is 
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clearly evident and would be of valuable service in the application of 
these laws. 

It is an appropriate time therefore to review our laws on immigration 
and naturalization in order to strengthen and unify procedures to aid 
our nation in safeguarding our institutions and our way of life. 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 137, passed by the Senate in the 80th 
Congress, a special subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Judiciary 
was appointed and a staff was organized to make a full and complete 
investigation of our entire immigration system. Subsequent resolutions 
were passed by the Senate in the 81st Congress to continue the investi- 
gation and to make a report on March 1, 1950. 


Beginning July 7, 1948, pursuant to direction of the special sub- 
committee, extensive inquiries were held both in Washington and during 
the course of various field trips made by staff members. Investigations 
were made in Europe and in a number of areas in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


The extensive study of our immigration and naturalization laws has 
resulted in numerous recommendations made in a voluminous 825-page 
report. One of the major important determinations made by the sub- 
committee was that it would be unwise and impractical to submit the 
proposed changes in the form of numerous amendments to the patch- 
work of our present immigration and naturalization laws. It was, there- 
fore, decided that our immigration and naturalization laws should be 
treated as a unit and made the subject of one omnibus bill. 


On March 29, 1950, Senator McCarran introduced a bill—S. 3455— 
which embodies all of the immigration and naturalization laws, with 
amendments thereto, proposed by the special subcommittee. 

This bill repeals existing immigration and naturalization laws and 
acts amendatory thereto. It is a codified form of all of our immigration 
and naturalization laws that have been passed since 1917, and proposes 
many important changes which deserve careful study and consideration. 


Hearings on this legislation will not be held until the early part of 
the next session of Congress. 


Bills enacted into Law 


S. 1165—“To provide relief for the sheep-raising industry by making 
special quota immigration visas available to certain alien sheepherders.” 
(Public Law 587, 81st Congress). 


The purpose of this bill is to grant a limited priority within our 
quota laws to a small number (not to exceed 250) of alien sheepherders 
who are otherwise qualified for admission into the United States. The 
bill does not increase the quota of any country and each of the aliens 
admitted pursuant to the bill will be charged to existing or future 
quotas. 
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It passed the Senate June 8, 1950, and the House on June 20, 1950. 
Approved by the President June 30, 1950. 


Displaced Persons 


H. R. 4567—Displaced Persons Act of 1950—(Public Law No. 555, 
81st Congress). 

The bill amends the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 by extending it 
to June 30, 1951. It increases the number of refugees that may be 
admitted to the United States from 205,000 to 400,744 or more, and 
removes most of the discriminatory provisions which impose rigorous 
limitations upon certain groups of deserving displaced persons. 

In other words, the bill rectifies most of the injustices embodied in the 
1948 Act and is in accordance with the action taken at previous A. F. of 
L. Conventions. 


Since we reported upon this proposal to the last Convention, the 
Senate after many months of wrangling and interminable delays, finally 
passed the Kilgore-Ferguson substitute bill, which amended H. R. 4567, 
on April 5, 1950. It was then sent to Conference where minor differences 
were ironed out on June 1. Both the House and the Senate agreed to the 
Conference Report on June 7 and it was approved by the President on 
June 16. 


This action by Congress brought to an end over 3% years of con- 
sistent efforts by the American Federation of Labor to secure a fair and 
sensible policy on displaced persons, one that will convince the world 


that we are deeply interested in broader human understanding. 


Other Bills in Which Some Action Has Been Taken 


H. J. Res. 288 authorizes naturalization of all legal permanent resi- 
dents of the United States. The purpose of this Resolution is to eliminate 
race as a barrier to application for naturalization on the part of legally 
resident immigrants to the United States. 

This resolution passed the House June 6, 1949; passed the Senate 
amended June 8, 1950. It was sent to conference on June 16, 1950. 

The Conference Report was approved by the House but is still pend- 
ing in the Senate as of this date. 

This is an interim measure pending the enactment of legislation such 
as provided by H. R. 199. 


H. R. 199—“To provide the privilege of becoming a naturalized 
citizen of the United States to all immigrants having a legal right to 
permanent residence, to make immigration quotas available to Asian 
and Pacific peoples, and for other purposes.” 

The primary purpose and objectives of this bill are: (1) to provide 
without racial restriction the privilege of becoming a naturalized citizen 
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of the United States to all immigrants having a legal right to permanent 
residence, and (2) to make immigration quotas available to Asian and 
natives of the Pacific Islands to enter the United States as quota immi- 
grants in accordance with the national ‘origin provision of the 1924 
Immigration Law. 

There has been no change in the status of this bill since we reported 
to the last Convention. It passed the House on March 1, 1949, but the 
Senate has postponed action pending consideration of S. 3455, introduced 
by Senator McCarran. 

H. R. 3001—“To authorize the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens possessing special skills.” 

This is a bill to provide select immigration within existing quotas. 
The existing basic immigration laws of the United States do not 
adequately provide for selection of immigrants by the receiving country. 


The bill passed the House on February 2, 1950 and is now pending 
before the Senate Committee. No further action is expected in this 
session of Congress. 


H. R. 3875—“To amend subsection (c) of section 19 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1917, as amended, with respect to suspension of deporta- 
tion of aliens.” 


This bill simplifies the procedure in suspension of deportation. The 
purpose of this bill is to change the procedure relating to the exercise 
of the power of review and confirmation vested in the Congress under 
existing law with respect to the Attorney General’s authority to adjust 
the immigration status of certain deportable aliens since July 1, 1948, 
under the provisions of Public Law 863, 80th Congress. As a matter of 
fact Congressional action in each individual case is required before 
suspension or deportation could become final and the status of the alien 
could be adjusted as a permanent resident. 


The bill passed the House on April 4, 1949, and is pending in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. No further action is expected in this 
session of Congress. 


H. R. 6616—“To provide for the expeditious naturalization of former 
citizens of the United States who have lost United States citizenship 
through voting in a political election or in a plebiscite held in Italy.” 


The purpose of the bill is to restore United States citizenship, 
whether acquired by birth or by naturalization, to persons who have lost 
it solely through the operation of section 401 (e) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940, as amended; provided, they have voted in a political election 
or plebiscite in Italy after Italy became a co-belligerant with the United 
States; and provided that, upon application made, they take an oath of 
allegiance to the United States within 3 years immediately succeeding 
the date of the enactment of the measure. 
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The bill passed the House February 2, 1950, and was reported favor- 
ably to the Senate by the Senate Judiciary Committee on July 12, 1950. 
It is now on the Calendar awaiting Senate action. 


Importation of Foreign Farm Labor 


ney 


S. 272 and companion bill H. R. 5557—+to facilitate the admission of 
certain foreign workers desiring to perform agricultural work in the 
United States. 


The purpose of this bill is to permit the importation of foreign con- 
tract labor for temporary agriculture work. The bill appears to be 
predicated on the assumption that there is a critical shortage of agri- 
culture labor. It is proposed that the only solution to this problem is the 
importation of foreign farm labor, despite the fact that the existing 
wage now being paid farm laborers is in most cases substandard in the 
dominant part of the industry. 


Both of these bills have been reported favorably to the House and 
the Senate, but no action has been taken as of this date. 

The American Federation of Labor has consistently opposed this type 
of legislation because we believe it constitutes a serious threat to the 
wages and security of American workers. 

Too often problems of this type, affecting basicly the public interest 
are misconstrued by misleading statements developed in such form and 
manner that may cause a misunderstanding of the situation. Under 
these circumstances we believe that Congress should consider all aspects 
of our economic problem before permitting the importation of foreign 
labor into this country during peacetime. 


There are a number of other immigration and naturalization bills 
pending before Congress on which no action will be taken until the next 
Congress convenes. These bills will be considered together with S. 3455. 
Most of the changes proposed in these bills are embodied in the omnibus 
bill (S. 3455). 

On the whole, our representatives have adhered closely to the immi- 
gration and naturalization policies as laid down by the A. F. of L. 
Conventions, and were successful in blocking any permanent major 
changes in the existing laws. 

The Council recommends that a thorough study of all the aspects of 
pending legislation of Immigration and Naturalization be made before the 
next Congress convenes, in order to protect as far as possible the 
traditional policies of the American Federation of Labor on this subject. 


ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION 


S. 3463—introduced by Senator Donnell sets up a system of com- 
pulsory arbitration in the railroad industry and flatly forbids railway 
employees’ to strike under any circumstances regardless of the grievance 
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or justification. It forbids any person from aiding, guiding or furthering 
a strike in the railroad industry either by the payment of benefits to 
families of striking railway employees or otherwise. Violations are 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, and the use of injunctions to curb 
alleged violations are permitted and encouraged. Except for disputes over 
the interpretation and application of existing agreements, which must 
be adjudicated by the Adjustment Board, the bill applies to all disputes 
of whatever nature in the railroad industry, and regardless of how few 
employees may be involved, and regardless of whether a substantial or, 
indeed, any interruption to interstate transportation is threatened, and 
regardless of whether any emergency situation imperiling public health 
and safety has been created. 


It would be difficult to find a single bill of the comparatively brief 
length of S. 3463 which contains within it as many fundamentally 
objectionable features as does the Donnell bill. Prohibitions and sanc- 
tions against which organized labor has most strenuously fought since 
its very inception are all contained within the bill, namely, compulsory 
arbitration, flat prohibition under criminal sanctions of the right to 
strike, and the use of injunctions. 


President Green opposed this bill in his testimony before the Senate 
Labor Committee. He stated— 


“Industrial peace will not be secured by the establishment of labor 
courts or by compulsory arbitration. Maintenance of enduring indus- 
trial peace rests upon the full acceptance of free collective bargain- 
ing. Compulsion can force the parties to submit to a procedure. It 
may temporarily force an unwilling acceptance of the results. But 
forced obedience generates resistence. It is, therefore, a source of 
further conflict. Obedience, exacted by compulsion, can never be a 
substitute for agreement. 

“The proposed legislation, if enacted, will cut across the very 
sinews of living relationships grown of mutual agreement and 
accord. It will replace by force the rules of equity and fairness 
men have built up through the years by common consent. At one 
stroke it will wipe out the many charters of industrial peace arrived 
through industrial democracy. It will break down self-discipline 
born of self-government, snuff out the spirit of constructive contri- 
bution born of cooperation.” 


Although confined to the railroad industry, the bill constitutes a first 
step and a very long step toward the imposition of a system of compul- 
sory arbitration on any industry which may be deemed vital to our 
economy and from thence to industry generally. 

The bill was defeated in committee by a vote of ten to one. Senator 
Donnell cast the only vote in favor of this legislation. 

S. 1852—This bill would repeal the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act. 


No action was taken on this bill. 
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H. R. 8507—This bill would make it unlawful for any employe to 
engage in, or any labor organization to induce or encourage the employes 
of any employer to engage in, any slow-down, strike, or work stoppage 
interfering with or affecting interstate commerce and, during a period of 
6 or more consecutive days, impairing or threatening to impair the public 
health, safety, or economic welfare of a State or the people of a State or 
of a municipal subdivision thereof. 


It would provide that violations of the foregoing would deprive an 
employe of his status as an employe, subject him to discharge by his 
employer, and deny him any right of action or of intervention against a 
contractor or his sureties under section 3(b) of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
A labor union violating such provision would lose its status as a labor 
organization for the purpose of interpreting or enforcing any Federal 
law which confers any right, power, privilege, or immunity upon 
employes or labor organizations. 

The bill was referred to the House Education and Labor Committee 
but no action was taken. 


S. 2912 and companion bills H. R. 7466 and H. R. 7546—To protect 
trade and commerce against unreasonable restraints by labor organi- 
zations. 


These bills propose to subject labor organizations and labor relations 
to the policies and provisions of anti-trust legislation designed for the 
regulation and control of certain monopolistic business and commercial 
practices. This is to be accomplished by amendment of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act to include labor organizations within its restrictions 
and by nullifying the exemptions of the Clayton Act and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. 


President Green in his testimony before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee strongly opposed this legislation. 
He said— 


“The bill would open a large new field for the expansion of ‘govern- 
ment by injunction.’ It would add further to the mischievous effects 
of government by injunction already partially restored by the Taft- 
Hartley Law. In doing this, it would reverse the policies of the 
Clayton Act and the Norris-LaGuardia Act as applied to labor 
organizations, and would reopen issues which have long since been 
settled by Congress through the enactment of the Clayton and 
Norris-LaGuardia Acts.” 


No further action was taken by the Committee. 


Coal Strike 


S. Con. Res. 68 and companion bills H. Con. Res. 154-167. All of 
these resolutions declare that it is a sense of the Congress that the 
President should invoke the national emergency provisions of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947, in the coal strike. 
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H. Con. Res. 163 would, in addition, request the President to take 
such action. 

No action was taken. In the meantime, the strike was settled by 
mutual agreement of the parties concerned by means of free collective 
bargaining. 

H. R. 6681—This bill would eliminate the exempting of labor organi- 
zations from the anti-trust laws by repealing Section 20 of the Act of 
October 15, 1914, and by amending the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 


No action was taken. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


The position of the American Federation of Labor on repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, expressed by positive language of the 1949 Con- 
vention, continued to be our guide for the legislative action during the 
second session of the 81st Congress. 


Resolution No. 109, adopted unanimously at the St. Paul Convention, 
provided as follows: 

“* * * that we demand the forthwith and immediate repeal 

of the Taft-Hartley Act and the enactment of the Wagner Act, 

in the manner recommended by President Truman in his mes- 
sage to the 81st Congress.” 

It was evident in the beginning of the second session of the Congress 
that the general complexion of the membership remained substantially 
unchanged from that of the first session of the 81st Congress. For this 
reason it was deemed advisable to take no further steps for the present 
toward complete repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. In addition, the 
Chairman of both the Labor Committees agreed that there would be no 
further activity during 1950, looking toward possible repeal, but would 
wait until a Congress has been elected which would include a sufficient 
number of members, both House and Senate, who would be more friendly 
to the program of the President for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
of the program of the American Federation of Labor in this respect. 


During the second session, hearings were held on S. 2196, a bill to 
legalize maritime hiring halls. This bill was reported by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare with Senators Taft, Smith 
(N. J.) and Donnell submitting their individual views. 

A number of our International Unions enthusiastically supported 
S, 2196 and for this reason we interposed no objection to the bill. Our 
Convention position continued to be our guide on this legislation and 
on any other legislation which might be construed to constitute repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act piecemeal rather than in its entirety. 


Our position on Reorganization Plan No. 12 likewise was taken with 
special regard to the expressions voiced at the St. Paul Convention. 
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DAVIS-BACON ACT 


In line with the provisions of Resolution No. 39 of the 1949 Con- 
vention, we favor applying the Davis-Bacon Act to all future Govern- 
ment contracts in the Caribbean area, including the Panama Canal. 
Under the Army Engineers, the Davis-Bacon Act is now being enforced 
with workers on projects under the Corps of Engineers with the result 
that workers are obliged to suffer loss and reduced protection. 

The Building Trades Department officials desire to have the Davis- 
Bacon Act amended in order that an agency may be established in the 
Department of Labor to enforce the law. This will necessitate an 
appropriation for the Department to carry forth the provisions of the 
Act. We, therefore, propose that: 

1. Amendments be prepared to apply the Davis-Bacon Act to the 
Caribbean area. 

2. Place enforcement in the Department of Labor. 

3. Authorize necessary appropriations for its enforcement. 


It is possible that the Department of Labor will require amendments 
providing for administration of the Act by the Department. Such 
amendments will have our complete approval. The Building Trades 
Department retained an attorney to draft the legislation but wish to 
wait until the 82nd Congress to introduce and push the legislation. 


ALCOHOLIC INDUSTRY BEVERAGE ADVERTISING 


Conforming to the St. Paul Convention stand taken in opposition to 
abolition of advertising of alcoholic beverages, we presented our views 
to the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. This issue 
has been raised on a number of occasions in recent years. Each time the 
question gains greater prominence and importance. For this reason, 
we found it to be of more concern to our Unions directly related to the 
beer, wine and liquor industries than ever before in the last fifteen years 
or longer. 

We told the Congress that we viewed such legislation as an en- 
croachment upon personal liberties, leading finally to a return of national 
prohibition. 


By a vote of 6-3, the Senate Committee voted to pigeonhole this bill 
indefinitely. In effect, this strategy killed the bill (S. 1847) for the re- 
mainder of the session. 


YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS 


We continued to share our obligations to society by supporting 
national legislation beneficial indirectly to all citizens in general and 
to S. 2609, and asked that the purposes of this legislation be promptly 
and unqualifiedly enacted. 
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The Kilgore bill shortly thereafter was reported by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary and another Senate bill, S. 1114, also 
by Kilgore, was laid aside because the Committee regards S. 2609 by 
Kilgore, more nearly adequate to accomplish the desired results. Or- 
ganized Labor takes the position that the number of major crimes can 
be reduced and the number of potentially major offenders can be ma- 
terially lessened through a plan of systematic rehabilitation as a means 
of prevention, instead of “too little too late” as a method of cure. 

In addition to the large number of useful citizens expected to 
result from this legislation, we pointed out to the Congress what ap- 
peared to be a big opportunity to reduce or at least stabilize the general 
tax bill incurred for the maintenance of offenders and the cost of sup- 
pression of crimes. 


LOW-INCOME POPULATION 


We took a direct and active part in presenting our views to the 
Congress, through the Joint Economic Committee, on low-income fam- 
ilies. In the testimony on the subject, we laid greatest stress upon the 
necessity for all wage-earners to ally themselves with Organized 
Labor and its purposes. We traced the scant progress made by the “ill- 
fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed” referred to by President Roosevelt in 
his re-inauguration address of 1937. 

Full support was given President Truman’s program for a 300 bil- 
lion dollar national income and an average $4,000 family income. Ex- 
pansion of social security benefits and coverage, a one-dollar minimum 
wage, health insurance and other proposals were made to the Com- 
mittee. 

THE “EQUAL RIGHTS” AMENDMENT 


Again we raised our voice to urge the Congress to adopt the Wom- 
en’s Status bill (S. 1430) by Senator Kefauver and in opposition to 
the so-called Equal Rights Amendment. We stood firmly in support of 
equal rights for men and women interested in the home and the wel- 
fare of the children. But we also declared that the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment would destroy all laws granting recognition a specific respon- 
sibility for support of minor children. 

Widows’ pensions and all the other safeguards won for women 
over SO many years were directly threatened by this amendment. Until 
these and related laws are enacted by the respective states, we con- 
tinued to believe that any rights granted through federal law must 
continue without danger of being wiped out. Wages, hours and working 
conditions generally were seriously concerned in the legislation to 
foster an amendment in the name of “women’s rights.” 

We therefore used our wholehearted energies toward enactment of 
the Kefauver bill which would have authorized and directed creation of 
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a federal commission to give careful attention to the needs of women 
generally and to lay the groundwork for such beneficial legislation as 
is deemed to be required after such studies have been completed. In 
fighting the ‘women’s rights” amendment, we were not without the 
active opposition of some zealous groups who attempted to sell the 
Congress on the label they had placed upon their legislation. 


After passage in the Senate, this bill got little attention in the 
House, with the prospect of no further action during the session. 


LEGISLATION ON COMPETENCY OF JURORS 


H. R. 2051 and H. R. 3207 were presented in the Congress to deter- 
mine the fitness of persons to serve as jurors in federal courts. In line 
with our belief that American citizens are entitled, in the name of good 
Government, to have their court cases heard by the most competent type 
of jurors, we gave our views to the Judiciary Committee. With sug- 
gestion for slight changes in the Ramsay bill, H. R. 3207, we endorsed 
this bill in principle, advancing our views, both from a legal and a prac- 
tical point of view. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 


This year Organized Labor’s observance of the centennial of the 
birth of Samuel Gompers was shared in by the Nation as a whole 
through the issuance of the first commemorative postage stamp issued 
in honor of a Labor leader, 


Originally we had sponsored legislation to authorize and direct 
the issuance of a stamp of a design appropriate to the occasion. <Ac- 
cordingly, legislation was offered in both houses of the Congress and 
referred to the respective Committees in charge of such matters. Be- 
cause of the large number of bills intended to issue stamps for various 
other events and because of an informal agreement between the Com- 
mittees and the Post Office Department to print no commemorative 
stamps except those desired and approved by the Department, we took 
the matter up directly with the White House and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The response was spontaneous and favorable. 


We worked closely with the Department in originating and perfect- 
ing a design for the Gompers stamp which would be symbolic and at- 
tractive. On January 27, 1950, the first day sales of the Gompers stamp 
were held in Washington, D. C., the city deemed to be most suited for 
the occasion because of the fact that it was in Washington that Wood- 
row Wilson, at the invitation of Samuel Gompers, laid the corner stone 


of the present headquarters building of the American Federation of 
Labor. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 
During the first and second sessions of the 81st Congress many 
proposals were introduced relating to this subject. Those bills of in- 
terest to Labor on which some action has been taken are as follows: 


Anti-Poll Tax 


H, R. 3199—Making unlawful the requirement for the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in a primary or other election for 
national officers. 

H. R. 3199 passed the House on July 26, 1949, and was then referred 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee, but no further action has been 
taken as of this date. 


Anti-Lynching 


S. 91—To provide for the better assurance of the protection of per- 
sons within the several States from lynching, and for other purposes. 

The bill was reported favorably out of the Committee on July 6, 1949, 
with minor amendments, but no further action was taken. 


Fair Employment Practices Commission 


H. R. 4453 and companion bill S. 1728—To establish a Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission and to aid in eliminating discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, or color. 

The House Committee on Education and Labor held extensive hear- 
ings on several bills introduced on this subject in the first session of 
the 8lst Congress and reported out the Administration’s bill (H. R. 
4453) with minor amendments on August 2, 1949. As recited in our last 
report to the Convention, the bill was held up by the Rules Committee 
and carried over until this session. 

On February 23, under the procedure followed on Calendar Wed- 
nesdays, the Speaker recognized the Chairman of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor and he immediately brought up for con- 
sideration H. R. 4458. 

After considerable debate which lasted until 2 a. m. the following 
morning, the House finally voted on the McConnell substitute, amend- 
“ing H. R. 4453. It carried by a vote of 221 to 178. 

In the Senate S. 1728, the Administration’s bill and a companion 
bill to H. R. 4453, was reported out of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and placed on the Senate Calendar on February 23. 
1950. 

Several attempts have been made to bring this to a vote in the 
Senate but in each case it has been blocked by a Southern filibuster. 
On May 19, an attempt to invoke the cloture rule and bring to a vote a 
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motion to take up S. 1728 was defeated. Another attempt to invoke 
the cloture rule was again defeated on July 12. Prospects are very dim 
for any further action in this session. 


MARITIME 


During the 81st Congress several matters of acute interest to our 
Maritime Unions have arisen. Such problems as continuation of the 
Government’s authority to charter war-built vessels, the carriage of 50% 
of ECA exports in American vessels, and regulations regarding sale 
or transport of American flag vessels, have received appropriate at- 
tention. 

Bills enacted into law: 


H. R. 3571—A bill to continue the authority of the Maritime Com- 
mission under the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946. (Public Law No. 
591) 

This proposal extends the time and provides the conditions pur- 
suant to which war-built cargo and passenger vessels may be sold and 
chartered. Authority to sell and charter the vessels under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946 terminates on June 30, 1950. The bill extends 
authorization to sell to December 31, 1950. Authority to charter 
vessels under the existing provisions of the 1946 Act is extended to Sep- 
tember 31, 1950, in order to provide for the orderly liquidation of out- 
standing charters. 

The bill passed the House on June 29, and the Senate on June 30, 
1950. It was approved by the President on June 30, 1950. 


, 

S. 8771—To provide transportation on Canadian vessels between 
Skagway, Alaska, and other points in Alaska, between Haines, Alaska, 
and other points in Alaska and between Hyder, Alaska, and other points 
in Alaska or the continental United States, either directly or via a for- 
eign port, or for any part of the transportation. (Public Law No. 584) 

The purpose of the Act is to extend until June 30, 1951, a temporary 
provision of the law for the establishing of adequate transportation 
facilities for passengers between Skagway, Alaska, and other points in 
Alaska, between Haines, Alaska, and other points in Alaska, and pas- 
sengers and merchandise between Hyder, Alaska, and other points in 
Alaska, or the continental United States, either directly or via a foreign 
port, by granting to Canadian flag vessels only authority to operate in 
such services. 

S. 3771 passed the Senate on June 16, and the House on June 22, 1950. 
It was approved by the President on June 29, 1950. 

H. R. 7797—To provide foreign economic assistance. (Public Law 
No. 535.) 

This law contains a provision that the Administrator shall, in pro- 
viding for the procurement of commodities under authority of this title, 
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take such steps as may be necessary to assure, so far as is practicable, 
that at least 50 per centum of the gross tonnage of commodities, procured 
within the United States out of funds made available under this title are 
transported on United States flag vessels to the extent such vessels are 
available at market rates. 
Further remarks on this Law will be found elsewhere in this report. 
Bills on which some action has been taken: 


S. 2786 and companion bill H. R. 53846—to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to further promote the development and 
maintenance of the American merchant marine, and for other purposes. 


The bills are designed to extend construction subsidies to all American 
Flag Ships built for operation in foreign trades, provide for a contin- 
uing ship construction and operating program, and for the construction 
of passenger ships of prime utility to the national defense. 

Extensive hearings were held on this proposal and it was reported 
favorably to the House on October 11, 1949, and to the Senate on June 14, 
1950. However, no further action has been taken as of this date. 


S. 2245 and companion bill H. R. 7717—The bill provides for medical 
examination of personnel as a condition of employment on every sea- 
going vessel over 100 gross tons which is engaged in transport of cargo 
or passengers. It is designed to give effect to the Medical Examination 
(Seafarers) Convention, 1946, adopted at the 28th Maritime session of 
the International Labor Organization held at Seattle, Washington, 
June 1946. 


S. 3245 was reported favorably to the Senate on June 14, 1950. It 
was passed over on the calendar at the request of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. H. R. 7717 is still pending before the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

S. 3687—To require the armed services to utilize private American 
shipping services for the overseas transportation of commodities and 
civilian personnel. 

The purpose of this legislation is to regulate the transportation of 
commodities and civilian personnel transported by the armed services 
(Military and Sea Transport Service) over routes to and from the United 
States and between United States ports aboard commercial-type vessels 
owned by the Government, to the end that the Government-owned vessels 
are not operated in direct competition with the privately owned American 
merchant marine if the above-described routes over which the commodities 
or civilian personnel are to be transported are served by privately owned 
ships registered under the laws of the United States with regular and 
frequent sailings. The bill does not direct that all commodities and 
civilian personnel be transported via vessel. It leaves the Department 
of Defense free to choose the transportation media. It only prescribes 
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that insofar as transportation by waterborne facilities is concerned, 
privately owned vessels shall be used if available. 

The bill was reported to the Senate on June 14, 1950, but no further 
action has been taken as of this date. 

S. 2196 and companion bill H. R. 7807—To legalize Maritime hiring 
halls. This bill amends Section 8 of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947 by legalizing hiring halls in the Maritime industry. 


S. 2196 was reported favorably to the Senate on June 12, 1950. H. R. 
7807 is still pending in the House Education and Labor Committee. 

H.-R. 1340—To provide for United States flag shipping participation 
in Government-financed cargoes. 

The purpose of this bill is to clarify and strengthen the intent of 
Congress as expressed in section 111(a) (2) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948, (Public Law 472, 80th Congress) that not less than 50 
per cent of goods procured within the United States out of funds made 
available under the act shall be transported on American flag ships. 
H. R. 1340 goes further, and specifies that a similar policy shall apply 
to commodities procured by funds made available under any Government- 
financed program, except that cargoes carried on vessels under the juris- 
diction of United States Military authorities shall be excluded from 
consideration when making the computation. 


The bill was reported to the House on March 7, 1949, but no further 
action has been taken. 


S. 3109 and companion bills H. R. 7514 and H. R. 7519—To aid the 


development and maintenance of American-flag shipping on the Great 
Lakes. 


This bill is designed to assist in reviving and maintaining package 
foreign and passenger service by American-flag vessels on the Great 
Lakes. It makes available to purchasers for use on the Great Lakes not 
more than 10 vessels at prices and with allowances substantially similar 
in result to those now allowed to purchasers of vessels for use on the 
oceans under the Ship Sales Act of 1946. 


Enactment of this bill will involve no additional cost to the Govern- 
ment. No appropriation of public funds is called for. 


S. 3109 was reported favorably with amendments to the Senate on 
June 14, 1950. H. R. 7514 was tabled for further study by the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee on June 8, 1950. 


Prospects for any further action on this legislation in this session 
are very dim. 

S. 2484 and companion bill H. R. 6061—To authorize the United 
States Maritime Commission to provide war risks and certain marine 
and liability insurance. 
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This is stand-by legislation, to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
only with the approval of the President to provide war risks and certain 
marine and liability insurance for the protection of passengers and 
crew and vessels and cargoes, when endangered by war conditions or 
threats of war. The bill adds to the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 a 
new title called Title XII, War Risk Insurance. It conforms generally to 
the authority (now lapsed) that the Maritime Commission had and exer- 
cised during World War II. S. 2484 passed the Senate on August 8, 
1950. H. R. 6061 was reported favorably to the House on August 10, 
1950. It is now on the House Calendar awaiting final action. 

S. 3244 and companion bill H. R, 7719—To give effect to the @ertifi- 
cation of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 1946, adopted at the twenty-eighth 
(maritime) session of the International Labor Organization, held at 
Seattle, Washington, June 1946. 


This legislation designates the Commandant of the Coast Guard as 
the authority to promulgate rules and regulations, and authorizes him 
to prescribe the minimum age and shipboard experience required for 
the issuance of ship’s cook certificates, and provides for physical and 
practical examination of applicants. 

No action has been taken by the House on H. R. 7719. 


S. 3244 was reported to the Senate on June 14, 1950. It was passed 
over on the Senate Calendar at the request of the A. F. of L. 


S. 3246 and companion bill H. R. 7718—To give effect to the Food 
and Catering (Ships’ Crew) Convention, 1946, adopted at the twenty- 
eighth (maritime) session of the International Labor Organization, held 
at Seattle, Washington, June 1946. 

This proposal designates the Commandant of the Coast Guard as the 
competent authority to promulgate regulations, and authorizes him to 
(1) establish requirements for provision of food and water supplies; (2) 
establish requirements regarding the construction, location, ventilation, 
heating, lighting, water system, and equipment of galleys, storerooms 
and refrigeration equipment; (3) determine which crew members must 
possess particular qualifications and provide for their examination and 
certification; (4) provide for periodic inspection of foods and water 
supplies, their storage and handling; and (5) to conduct research into 
methods of insuring proper food supply and catering service. 

S. 3246 was reported favorably to Senate on June 14, 1950, but no 
further action has been taken. 

Other bills of interest to labor on which no action has been taken as 
of this date: 

H. R. 6719—To encourage the development and expansion of privately 
owned tramp shipping operations under the United States flag. 

S. 3365—To provide that certain vessels shall be subject to the laws 
relating to steam vessels. 
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H. R. 4448—To provide for the creation, organization, administration, 
and maintenance of a Merchant Marine Reserve. 

H. R. 8491—Relating to the chartering of war-built vessels and other 
defense reserve vessels by the United States Maritime Commission. 

S. 3597 and companion bill H. R. 8497—To amend section 41 of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act so as to pro- 
vide a system of safety rules, regulations, and orders, and safety in- 
spection and training, and for other purposes. 

S. 1771 and companion bill H. R. 2336—To authorize the Maritime 
Commission to convert certain vessels to types suitable for use on the 
Great Lakes. 

H. R. 8712—To authorize the long-term chartering of tankers for 
the Department of Defense. 

A candid look at the status of our post-war Maritime Industry makes 
it obvious for the need of sound legislative policies to insure shipping 
and ship building services adequate to our commercial and national 
defense needs. The need for a thorough study of every aspect of the 
Maritime problem is evident. 


The Executive Council recommends that the American Federation of 
Labor continue to work closely with our Maritime Unions and extend 
to them full assistance on matters affecting this Industry. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


H. J. Res. 334—A joint resolution amending “certain laws providing 
for membership and participation by the United States in certain 
international organizations.” 


This joint resolution would raise this country’s contribution to several 
International agencies, among them, the International Labor Organi- 
zation. The Resolution, with respect to the ILO, is designed to amend 
the law of 1948, enacted to enable the United States to accept the 
amended ILO Constitution amended, among other reasons, so as to 
associate the organization with the United Nations in place of the 
League of Nations. The present law fixed a statutory limitation on the 
amount of the U. S. contribution to the ILO budget at $1,091,739. The 
joint resolution would lift the limitation on the U. S. contribution to 
the ILO budget to $1,750,000. 


The widespread devaluation of currencies last year has placed the 
U. S. in an awkward position with respect to ILO contributions. As a 
result of devaluation the contributions of many of the members have 
increased, some by as much as 43% in terms of their national currencies. 
If the U. S. ceiling remains unchanged, we will not contribute our 
modest share of the ILO budget at a time when many other nations are 
making a far greater contribution in terms of their currency than ever 
before. 
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The failure to meet fully our 1950 budgetary obligations will seriously 
curtail American leadership in ILO affairs. 

The American Federation of Labor strongly supports the enactment 
of this legislation. The joint resolution passed the House on June 22, 
1950, by a vote of 209 to 91. 

The Senate is expected to act on this bill before Congress adjourns. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Since 1945, the American Federation of Labor has not only continued 
its leadership in the advancement of NEPH Week throughout the 
country, but in addition, as placed major emphasis on the establishment 
of a permanent year-round program for the employment of the physi- 
cally handicapped. In this direction, we have made some success this 
past year, by the Congress having appropriated the sum of $75,000 to 
begin such activity. While the Council approves any beginning of such 
an important task, the question is whether or not the sum appropriated 
by Congress will enable the Committee to perform the tremendous task 
before it adequately. 

The Council urges all constituent national and international unions, 
state federations, central bodies, and local unions, to participate to the 
fullest extent in this program and to establish a permanent committee 
on the affairs of the handicapped, so that there may be in each organiza- 
tion, a proper channel for continuing study and action in this vitally 
important field, which now numbers conservatively at least, 28,000,000 
of our people, who are in some degree handicapped, and of these, it is 
estimated that some 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 are severely disabled. Yet, 
with proper rehabilitation, many of these can be restored to usefulness, 
and with proper placement, can satisfactorily fill a wide range of jobs. 

Bills of interest to Labor on this subject: 


Public Health Service Act 


S. 2591, and companion bill H. R. 3948—“To amend the Public Health 
Service Act to support research and training in arthritis and rheuma- 
tism, multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, epilepsy and blindness, and 
other diseases, and for other purposes.” 

There were several bills introduced on this subject in which hearings 
were held by both the House and the Senate and favorably reported out 
of committee. 

S. 2591 passed the Senate on September 22, 1949, and passed the 
House in lieu of H. R. 3943 with amendments on July 10, 1950. It was 
sent to conference on July 12, 1950. Both the House and the Senate 
adopted the conference report on August 2, 1950. It was approved by 
the President August 15, 1950 (Public Law 692). 
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S. 704, and companion bill H. R. 4030—“To amend the Public Health 
Service Act to improve the leprosy situation in the United States, 
and for other purposes.” 


No action has eventuated in either Senate or House on these bills. 


Survey (Census) of Handicapped 

S. 458, and companion bill H. R. 3937—‘“To provide for a survey 

of physically handicapped citizens.” 

It was reported favorably from the Senate Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service but was passed over on the Calendar at the request of 
Senator Robert A. Taft. No further action was taken as of this date. 


Services for the Physically Handicapped 


H. R. 3095, and companion bill S. 1066—“To establish a Federal 
Commission on Services for the Physically Handicapped, to define its 
duties, and for other purposes.” 


This proposal provides for an overall comprehensive program to aid 
the physically handicapped and the establishment of a national commis- 
sion to improve the handicapped composed of organizations and indi- 
viduals outside the Government to encourage employment for the 
handicapped. 

H. R. 5577, and companion bill S. 2273—“‘To assure the provision 
of all necessary services to prepare disabled persons for and establish 
them in remunerative employment, to provide for grants-in-aid to the 
States for adjustment training services for the blind, and for 
establishing employment opportunities for the severely disabled, to 
amend the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended (U. S. C., 1946 
edition, title 29, ch. 4), to amend the Randolph-Sheppard Act 
(U. S. C., 1946 edition, title 20, ch. 6A), and for other purposes.” 

This proposal is designed to strengthen the existing organizations of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and aid supplementary services to assist the 
physically handicapped—all of such services to be under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Security Agency. This proposal differs from H. R. 3095 
and S. 1066, which transfers the administration of the entire program to 
the Department of Labor. 

H. R. 7801, and companion bill S. 3465—“To provide maximum 
employment opportunities for handicapped persons through adequate 
placement, training, employment counseling, medical and educational] 
services, and for other purposes.” 

This proposal was introduced at the request of the Secretary of Labor. 
It amends H. R. 3095 and S. 1066 and deletes several of the most con- 
troversial provisions which were objected to by representatives of the 
Federal Security Agency, but it does not meet with their approval 
because it transfers to the Department of Labor certain services which 
now come under the Federal Security Agency. 


Hearings on these proposals were held by the House Education and 
Labor Committee on July 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1949, and by the Senate 
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Labor and Public Welfare Committee on May 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, and 22, 
1950. The American Federation of Labor testified at the hearings in 
support of appropriate legislation to assist the physically handicapped, 
but did not endorse any particular bill. 

The 1949 A. F. of L. Convention, however, named a subcommittee of 
the Education Committee to review all bills in this field. This Committee 
was headed by Martin P. Durkin, President of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry, 
as Chairman. Other members of the Committee were: Reuben Soder- 
strom, President, Illinois Federation of Labor; C. J. Haggerty, Secretary- 
Treasurer, California Federation of Labor; Charles M. Houk, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Tennessee Federation of Labor, and Thomas C. Murray, 
President, New York Federation of Labor. 

In accordance with the action taken at the St. Paul (1949) convention, 
the subcommittee of the Educational Committee met in Washington 
June 12, 1950 to consider these bills. Representatives of the Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Department of Labor, and the American Federa- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped attended a meeting that was held by 
the Committee in which all three proposals were discussed at great 
length. 

The report of the Subcommittee on Education recommended the 
approval of S. 3465 and H. R. 7801. Both of these bills are identical 
and were sponsored by the Department of Labor. 

Both the House and the Senate Committees have failed to act on this 
legislation as of this date. Prospects are poor for its enactment in this 
session of Congress. The Council recommends continued support of the 
principals embodied in S. 3465 and H. R. 7801 and that this legislation 
be revived in the next Congress. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


S. 247, and companion bill H. R. 4846—‘National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950.” (Public Law 507, 81st Congress). 

The bill passed the Senate March 18, 1949, and the House with amend- 
ments on March 1, 1950. It went to conference and the conference report 
was agreed to on April 28. Approved by the President May 10, 1950. 

The purpose of this law is to create an independent agency of the 
Government to be known as the National Science Foundation, and to 
grant that agency appropriate authority to be used for the following 
purposes: 

1. To develop and encourage the pursuit of a aational policy for the 
promotion of basic research and education in the sciences; 


2. To initiate and support basic scientific research through con- 

tracts or other arrangements, and to appraise the impact of 
research upon industrial development and upon the general 
welfare; 
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3. To initiate and support (after consultation with the Secretary 
of Defense) scientific research in connection with matters relating 
to the national defense through contracts and other arrangements; 

To grant scholarships and graduate fellowships in the sciences; 

To foster the interchange of scientific information among scien- 

tists in the United States and foreign countries; 

6. To correlate its research programs with other scientific research 
programs of individuals and public (including Federal govern- 
mental) and private groups, as well as to evaluate other 
programs. 


Si 


For the past five years, this legislation has been pending before 
Congress. In 1946 the Senate passed S. 1850, a similar bill, by a vote 
of 48 to 18. The House took no action and the bill died at the close of 
the 79th Congress. 


During the first session of the 80th Congress, S. 526, a similar bill, 
was passed by both the House and the Senate. At the close of the 
session the bill died by pocket veto. 


In the second session of the 80th Congress, the proposal was again 
revived in the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee which 
reported out S. 2385. After considerable debate on the floor of the Senate, 
it finally passed on May 5, 1948. However, it failed to reach the floor of 
the House and died in Committee. 


S. 247, as passed, constituted a compromise worked out following 
conferences between some members of Congress and Presidential 
Advisors, and meets the objection expressed by the President in his 
Veto Memorandum of August 6, 1948. 


A detailed report on this subject was made in the 1948 report of the 
Executive Council. (Page 166) 

In accordance with Convention action, the American Federation of 
Labor extended its full support to the enactment of this legislation. 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


S. 1411—To provide for the general welfare by enabling the several 
States to make more adequate provision for the health of school children 
through the development of school health services. 


The purpose of the bill is to assist the States in developing health 
services for school children for the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment 
of physical and mental defects and conditions of such children, with 
special reference to the correction of defects and conditions likely to 
interfere with the normal growth, development, and educational progress 
of children. 

S. 1411 authorizes, for these purposes, an annual appropriation of 
$35,000,000, beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and 
authorizes the appropriation of funds necessary to pay the costs of 
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administering the act, including studies and demonstrations to develop 
more effective methods for carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


The bill passed the Senate on April 29, 1949, and was referred to the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The House 
Committee deferred action on this bill until the Federal Aid to Education 
bill is acted upon. 

BASING POINT SYSTEM 

S. 1008 is designed to apply the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
the Clayton Act to certain pricing practices. The bill passed both the 
House and the Senate in the first session of the 81st Congress and was 
referred to Conference. The Conference Report was approved by the 
House on March 14, 1950, and by the Senate on June 2, 1950. It was 
vetoed on June 16, 1950. 

This bill was designed to eliminate confusion and uncertainty under 
these Acts regarding the legality of freight absorption and the sale of 
goods at delivered prices. 

It was tagged as a “basing point” measure because it was an offshoot 
of the 1948 Supreme Court decision which outlawed the Cement Indus- 
try’s multiple “basing point” pricing system. 

The language used by the Court was widely interpreted as banning 
the individual use of freight absorption and uniform delivered pricing, 
the major components of any “basing point” system. 


This led to an immediate demand that Congress clarify the anti- 
trust laws. It has been a hot issue for nearly two years in Congress. 


As reported to the St. Paul Convention, this bill was one of the most 
highly technical and complicated measures before the 81st Congress. 
This has been clearly demonstrated by its long confusing legislative 
history. 

In our previous report, attention was directed to an amendment passed 
by the House, commonly known as the Carroll amendment. This amend- 
ment was designed to remove a definition of “good faith competition” 
as a defense with price discrimination in cases where such discrimina- 
tion will substantially lessen competition. 

In conference, the Carroll amendment was removed from the bill and 
was not replaced by any amendment of like nature. The elimination of 
the Carroll amendment was the cause of the objection by the opponents. 

S. 1008, as amended, pursuant to the report of the conferees and 
passed by both the House and the Senate would amend anti-trust statutes 
so that certain business pricing practices would not constitute unfair 
competition where individual manufacturers— 

1. Act independently; sell at identical delivered prices at different 

delivery points, or 


2. Absorbed freight cost to meet the equally low price of a com- 
vetitor in “good faith.” 
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The bill would also permit a consumer to discriminate in prices to 
customers in “good faith” in the absence of conspiracy and collusion. 

The proponents of the bill contend it simply points up the existing 
law without impairing anti-trust safeguards in any way. 

On the other hand, the opponents contend the effect would be to place 
small business at a serious competitive disadvantage and to raise prices 
to the consumer, first, in higher pricing of capital goods lines, and 
eventually in consumer goods too. 

The President in his veto message to Congress pointed out that the 
bill would not achieve the clarification which is desired. Instead through 
the introduction of new and uncertain terminology, and through its 
confusing legislative history, the bill would obscure rather than clarify 
the law. 

Thus, the final determination of this question will now have to await 
a decision by the Supreme Court. 


OLEOMARGARINE 

H. R. 2023—To regulate oleomargarine, to repeal certain taxes re- 
lating to oleomargarine, and for other purposes. (Public Law 459, 81st 
Congress) 

As reported to the last Convention H. R. 2023, to repeal taxes on 
margarine, was passed by the House of Representatives by a vote of 
288 to 89. Since then it was passed by the Senate with minor amend- 
ments. On February 2, 1950, it was sent to Conference and Con- 
ference Report was filed on March 4. Both the House and the Senate 
agreed to the report and it was approved by the President on March 16, 
1950, to become effective July 1, 1950. 

For many years the American Federation of Labor has supported the 
repeal of Federal taxes on oleomargarine which has restricted its sale for 
over a period of 60 years. We testified before Congress many times on 
this issue and extended our full support to the enactment of this 
measure. 

LIBRARY EXTENSION ACT 


H. R. 874—“To provide for the demonstration of public library service 
in areas without such service or with inadequate library facilities.” 


This bill was designed with a view to promoting the educational 
development of the nation. The bill proposes a program of Federal 
grants-in-aid for two purposes: 


(1) To aid the States in demonstrating how adequate public library 
service can be provided to persons, primarily those living in 
rural areas who are now without such service, and how library 
services can be improved for those persons now with inadequate 
service. 

To provide a means for studying the various practicable meth- 
ods of improving library service, and for disseminating the 
findings of such studies. 
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Public hearings were held in the Eightieth Congress on substantially 
similar legislation (H. R. 2465). These hearings produced convincing 
evidence of the need for providing financial assistance to the States to 
encourage them to undertake demonstrations of the values of public li- 
brary service in rural areas without such service. The American 
Federation of Labor supported this bill. 

On February 2, 1950, the bill was reported favorably out of the 
House Education and Labor Committee. It failed to pass the House by a 
vote of 164 to 161. 

HOUSE RULES 

When the second session of the 81st Congress convened on January 
3, the reactionaries immediately started a movement to restore the Rules 
Committee to the same status it had in the 80th Congress. 

House Resolution 138, introduced by Congressman Cox in March 
1949, was revived and on January 13 the House Rules Committee re- 
ported it to the House. The Resolution would amend the House Rules by 
restoring the language in effect during the 80th Congress with respect 
to the discharge of the Rules Committee from the consideration of 
legislation reported favorable to the House. 

On January 20, the House rejected House Resolution 133 by a vote of 
236-183. This was a victory for the Administration because if the 
Resolution passed, with the present composition of the Rules Com- 
mittee, the entire program of the President’s could be blocked in the | 
Rules Committee. | 


STATE LABOR CONFERENCE | 

We gave close attention to the proceedings of the Sixteenth State 
Labor Conference held in Washington, D. C., under auspices of the 
United States Department of Labor. The American Federation of 
Labor stood in readiness to give its full assistance in considering all 
matters of moment to Organized Labor in the respective States. 

The Conference busied itself with affairs of legislation for the com- 
mon good in all states. Chiefly under examination were legislative 
proposals in the fields directly related to child labor, migratory labor, 
industrial health and safety, employment opportunities, minimum wages 
and hours for men, women and minors. 

Delegates to this Sixteenth Conference were designated by the 
Governors of the various States. Representatives of the State affiliated 
bodies, together with State Commissioners of Labor comprised the 
great majority of such delegates. 


LABOR EXTENSION INFORMATION 
As time drew near for convening of the Second Session of the 
Kighty-first Congress, we conferred with officials of the Department 
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of Labor upon plans for legislation to bring about the long-desired 
Labor education informational service. This meeting presented an ex- 
cellent opportunity, not only for explaining complete and clearly to the 
Department of Labor at a time when the President’s State of the 
Union message was in the making, but to the Congress, this time through 
the Executive Branch just exactly the policies of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on this important goal. 

We explained that Organized Labor desires such service to be ad- 
ministered centrally through the Department of Labor but operated 
on a decentralized basis by states. Considering the unusually large 
number of bills introduced upon this point, most of them to be applied 
generally and broadly, we felt it was necessary to bring to a rather 
clear focus just what our position was at a time when there was some 
confused thinking in certain quarters. We set forth the view that we 
stood four-square behind our own Committee set up to foster such 
enterprises and that we could not deviate materially from the position 
already assumed by this Committee on Education. 


RESOLUTIONS FROM 1949 CONVENTION 
Work of Constructing Dams—(Res. No. 97 and No. 39-1949) 


Resolution No. 97 introduced at the 1949 Convention urged transfer 
to the Department of the Interior Reclamation Service of the jurisdiction 
and control over construction of Dams, Power Houses, River and Harbor 
improvement, and Conservation and Flood Control from the Army Corps 
of Engineers. 

This Resolution was referred to the Executive Council, which having 
considered same, approved the intent of the Resolution. 

It is the belief of the Executive Council that such proposal of trans- 
fer deserves every consideration because military control over civilian 
operations in this field is a relic from the days when rivers and harbors 
were considered an integral part of defense, as well as construction of 
bridges over navigable streams. Under present day conditions there is 
no further excuse for the Army Engineers to be permitted to apply 
their oppression in such construction. 

The Engineers use the hiring of persons in the various states as a 
form of patronage in order to get favors for passage of their own pet 
projects. At the same time they maintain a tight control over employ- 
ment and employees are practically without rights or protection. Building 
of the Garrison Dam in the Middle Northwest is a current example of 
this practice. 


Unfortunately the Congress in years past has shown the most con- 
cern over getting the projects for their districts and the money in- 
volved, after which they have shown little disposition to follow through 
and see that fair play is done. 
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Pending in the House of Representatives during the recent session 
was H. R. 5317, and in the Senate S. 2057 and S. 2833, all designed to 
effect the transfer of the rivers and harbors work and flood control to 
the Interior Department, as well as production of electric power. Any 
of these bills appeared to meet the objectives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in line with Resolution No. 97. 





Discrimination Because of Old Age—Resolution No. 118-1949 Convention 

This resolution calls for legislation eliminating discrimination against 
workers because of age. 

It clearly points out that men and women of forty-five years of age 
are classified as older workers and are denied employment because of 
age. This is not only true in private employment but is also true in 
some agencies of the Government and indeed in the case of police, 
firemen and others in the District of Columbia, municipalities and in 
states, the age limit for employment is much lower than forty-five 
years. 

The resolution requests that federal legislation be introduced making 
it an unfair labor praztice charge for any employer to discharge any 
employee or to refuse to hire any applicant for employment because of 
advanced age unless the employee or applicant is eligible for retire- 
ment benefits either under the United States Social Security laws or a 
private plan or a combination of such plans. 

The intent of this resolution is commendable and in our opinion 
workable. However, if such legislation is to be proposed in the 82nd 
Congress, with it should go a reductoin of the retirement age under 
social security and private plans. 


Seasonal Unemployment in Distilling Industry (Res. No. 125-1949) 

We recommend approval of the intention of Resolution No. 125 
referred to the Executive Council following the 1949 Convention. 

This resolution would instruct the American Federation of Labor 
Legislative Representatives to use every effort to promote enactment of 
legislation to relieve seasonal unemployment in the distilling industry. 
S. 1899 and H. R. 5192 were introduced in the Congress to bring about 
such results. 

These bills would have amended certain provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit collection of the federal excise tax on distilled 
spirits after rectification and bottling processes at the time of ship- 
ment. 

Under the present provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, federal 
excise taxes on distilled spirits are required to be paid at the time 
of withdrawal in bulk from the warehouse before rectifying and bottling 
processes. This procedure has caused seasonal unemployment in the 
industry because the manufacturers are unable to maintain large in- 
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ventories if they are required to pay excise taxes, prior to the estab- 
lishment of bottling for stock schedules. It is contended that this 
legislation would permit the industry to adjust their production 
schedules and assure the workers year-round employment. The 
Treasury Department has submitted an unfavorable report to the Com- 
mittee based on the assumption that it may have a tendency to encourage 
the evasion of excise taxes in the industry. 

With such adverse report in the hands of the committees, enactment 
of the legislation became difficult though in every respect it merited 
the full endorsement and support of the American Federation of Labor. 

The Executive Council and the National Legislative Committee will 
continue to seek eventual approval of this meritorious legislation. 


Government Printing Office Work Week (Res. No. 57-1949) 

The provisions of H. R. 2503 in the 81st Congress provided for a 35- 
hour work week. 

We commended the purpose of this legislation at the St. Paul Con- 
vention and Resolution No. 57 supporting H. R. 2503 was adopted. 

It is pointed out that composing room employes of the newspapers 
in Washington, D. C. have enjoyed a 35-hour week for many years. The 
commercial printing employes in the same city operate under a 37'%- 
hour work week. In contrast the employes of the Government Printing 
Office continue under a 40-hour week. 

We strongly favor uniformity in line with the present good practices 
prevailing in the printing industry in Washington, D. C. 


Resolution No. 89—1949 Convention 


This resolution was referred to the Executive Council by the Con- 
vention. In brief, the resolution states that history demonstrates that 
a minority of the members of the United States Senate has dictated the 
foreign policy of the United States for many years, and that this same 
minority has blocked participation by the United States in matters cf 
world cooperation on many occasions. 


This resolution intimates that all Senators should be elected at the 
same time in order that there might not be a lag in the true representa- 
tion of the will of the people. 

The Executive Council points out that the election of all Senators 
at the same time would necessitate an amendment to the constitution 
of the United States which plainly says that “One-third of the Senate 
shall be elected every two years.” 

The Executive Council reports non-concurrence in this resolution. 


Termination of Service Certificates (Res. 2-1949) 


The Executive Council has studied closely Resolution No. 2 adopted 
at the St. Paul Convention, 1949. 
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This resolution posed a difficult problem from a national standpoint, 
especially for jobs confined solely to intrastate commerce as Congress 
can legislate only in regard to interstate commerce. 

We do fully sanction the purposes of the resolution believing that 
elimination of certificates of termination of service though highly de- 
sirable should be eliminated by action of the Legislatures in the re- 
spective States. 


A large portion of the solution seems to lie in the field with Social Se- 
curity, including unemployment benefits for periods elapsing between 
jobs, medical benefits, pensions, etc. Life Insurance, vacations, etc., have 
long been regarded only as “fringe benefits” and until recently they 
were dispensed in large degree at the whim and pleasure of the em- 
ployer. For this reason it would seem that these subjects are fair 
topics for consideration as part of the working contract, except that 
once the employment ceases, there is no further working contract 
involved. 


Therefore, the matter appears to get into what could be described 
as a “no-man’s” land lying between the old jobs and the new job and 
thus not subject to any degree of control. It further seems that because 
this is true that it is asking that the Federal Government be implored 
to do something that, at least in large measure, seems to belong either 
to the state or to the contract. 


A bill could of course be drawn, but if enacted into law eventually 
would be ruled unconstitutional as an unlawful encroachment in a do- 
main not lying within the federal field. Of course, in interstate com- 
merce, almost anything could be done, but there again we would appear 
to be handing over to the Federal Government the rights of the em- 
ployee to bargain to the extent of his greatest benefit. 

To focus attention on the difficulties of this proposal, we point out 
that the A. F. of L. has a Retirement Plan, also a Life Insurance Plan. 
It will readily be seen how difficult it would be to draft either state or 
Federal legislation to protect A. F. of L. employees, in other employ- 
ment, if they leave its service. 

Such action as in indicated seems properly to lie within the field of 
social security and could well be advanced in our claims for passage of 
H. R. 6000, the pending social security bill now before the Senate 
Finance Committee. 


Dumping Fish from Foreign Vessels. 


Unloading of fish catches deposited at American ports by foreign 
boats styling themselves as “cargo” craft has been creating new dif- 
ficulties for our fisheries Union. 


A Treasury Department ruling has permitted these foreign vessels 
to change their papers to indicate they are cargo carriers rather than 
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fishing boats. This ruling has caused our Unions to have to compete in 
an already dislocated industry against foreign fishing interests and to 
operate at a distinct price disadvantage, because of differing conditions 
of employment and living standards. 


We fully endorsed H. R. 9134 and S. 3957 designed to afford relief 
to our fishermen especially those along the Eastern and New England 
coasts. House Committee approval was granted promptly upon introduc- 
tion of the Nicholson bill with indication of early and favorable action 
for the legislation in both Houses of the Congress, including two Senate 
bills, S. 3946 and S. 3957. 


STATE LABOR LEGISLATION—1950 


There is little to report by way of legislative gains in the state 
legislatures which met during 1950. Only 11 legislatures met in regular 
session and 12 others met in special sessions. Two 1949 sessions were 
extended into 1950, thus altogether 25 legislatures met this year and 
in over half of them some labor legislation was enacted, but little was 
of major importance. 


Organized labor had little opportunity to continue its drive against 
anti-closed shop laws, sinve only one (Virginia) of the 12 States 
(Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia) that still 
prohibit the closed shop or any type of union security agreements met 
in regular session; and of the 4 states that still regulate union security 
agreements (Colorado, Kansas, Wisconsin, and Massachusetts) only 
Massachusetts met in regular session. In this state a bill to repeal 
those restrictions was introduced but final action has not yet been taken. 
Progress can be reported, however, for Maryland and Mississippi in 
which prompt action by the state federations brought about the defeat 
of bills that would have seriously affected union activities. A bill in 
Maryland provided for regulation of lockouts, strikes, and work 
stoppages in public utilities. Three in Mississippi would have pro- 
hibited all union security agreements, secondary strikes and boycotts, 
jurisdictional strikes and mass picketing. The Virginia legislature 
followed its usual anti-labor policy by providing for a Virginia Fuel 
Commission to operate, manage, and control any coal mining or coal 
marketing properties seized by the governor during an emergency or 
threat of emergency. Another Virginia Act has the effect of making 
unions subject to the state’s anti-monopoly law by repealing the sec- 
tion of that law that provided that labor organizations should not be 
held to be illegal combinations, trusts, or monopolies. New Jersey ex- 
tended for an indefinite period its act regulating labor disputes 
in public utilities (it was to have become ineffective March 31, 1950). 
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The only forward step in industrial relations to be reported was an 
Act in South Dakota providing for the formation of Consumer’s Power 
Districts, and specifying that employees of such districts had the right 
to self-organization, the right to join labor unions, and to bargain 
collectively. Massachusetts passed an Act specifying that “peaceful 
persuasion” that is part of a lawful labor dispute is not actional at law 
nor liable to criminal proceedings. This Act also specifies that the 
disputants in a “labor dispute” need not stand in proximate relation 
of employer and employee, and it provides also that no temporary in- 
junction may be issued in a labor dispute unless it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the court that a representative of the employees was 
informed of the time and place of the application for such injunction in 
time to appear in opposition. 


Wages and Hours 


Wage and hour bills similar to the Fair Labor Standards Act were 
introduced in 5 states—New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, and Virginia—but all failed of passage, as did a bill in Wyoming 
establishing a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. A bill in New 
Jersey extending the existing minimum wage law for women to men 
passed one House. In Maryland a commission was created called the 
Commission on Prevailing Wages, whose duty it will be to fix and de- 


termine the general prevailing wage rates within the state to be paid 
on state contracts for construction of buildings, roads, and bridges. 
Rhode Island amended its wage payment and wage collection law to 
specify the purpose for which deductions from wages might be made. 


Disability Compensation 


Very little progress was made in the field of disability compensation. 
Only one state—Massachusetts—proposed such legislation this year. A 
considerable number of bills were introduced in the legislatures but none 
passed. Four of the five states now having such laws on their statute 
books—California, New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island—proposed 
to increase benefits payable under these laws. The New Jersey amend- 
ment was the only one enacted increasing the weekly benefit from $22 
to $26, and the minimum from $9 to $10. It also lowers the qualifying 
wages. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Following the trend of the last few years, a number of states liber- 
alized their workmen’s compensation laws this year. Four of them in- 
creased coverage—Georgia, Mississippi, New York, and Rhode Island. 
And in Rhode Island the former exemption for employees earning more 
than $3,000 a year was repealed. 
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Provisions strengthening coverage of occupational diseases were 
enacted in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

In four states, weekly benefits were raised. New Jersey increased 
weekly maximum benefits for temporary disability from $25 to $30 a 
week. Massachusetts raised maximum weekly death benefits for widow 
or widower from $15 to $20, retaining the provision for payment of an 
additional $5 for each dependent child. Mississippi increased from $7 
to $10 the minimum death and disability benefits, and from 15 to 25 
percent the amount of wages to be used in computing benefits for each 
child where there is no surviving parent. Kentucky raised the maximum 
weekly death benefits for wholly dependent persons from $20 to $23, 
maximum weekly benefits for total disability from $21 to $24, and maxi- 
mum weekly benefits for schedule injuries and other partial disabilities 
from $18 to $21. The aggregate maximum payments authorized for 
various types of compensation were increased in two states: Kentucky 
raised the maximum for death benefits, for total disability, and for 
partial disability, and Massachusetts raised the maximum for death 
benefits. 


Industrial Safety 


We pointed out last year the dangerous trend toward taking away 
from state labor departments their functions in the field of industrial 
health and placing them in state health departments. One more state— 
Virginia—was added to the list of states in which there will now be 
dual regulation and inspection of places of employment for the control 
of working conditions. The labor departments with their traditional 
authority to inspect workplaces are finding this authority being whittled 
away by the use of federal money given under the Social Security Act 
for general programs for state health departments. For years the 
American Federation of Labor has actively supported legislation fox 
federal funds to state labor departments to help them do the technical 
engineering jobs that are necessary in a modern safety inspection 
program. Opposition from the state health authorities has been largely 
responsible for the failure of Congress to enact this legislation. So 
instead of a vigorous health and safety program for the protection of 
the workers in their places of employment we are finding jurisdictional 
squabbles between the inspectors of health and labor departments. We 
again urge that organized labor in the various states take steps to 
prevent further encroachment by health departments on labor depart- 
ment’s activities, and to secure enactment where needed of legislation 
giving the state labor departments rule-making authority and enforce- 
ment in the field of safety and health in industry. 
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HOUSING 
I. Housing and Defense 


The Korean situation and the acceleration of defense mobilization 
will undoubtedly have a considerable effect on housing as they will on 
every other sector of the civilian economy. Nevertheless it may be ex- 
pected that unless there is a drastic change in the international situation, 
a substantial amount of residential construction will be permitted to 
continue. Certainly, housing should be given a top priority in the 
civilian economy because there is still a very genuine housing shortage 
particularly among low and middle income families. Moreover, whatever 
residential construction is permitted should be directed primarily to 
meeting the housing needs of these families. 

It is significant that the very first economic action taken by the 
President was to restrict residential construction, even before any 
attempt was made to limit non-essential non-residential construction. 
However, the President’s housing restrictions will operate in an ex- 
tremely unequitable manner. They will have two major effects: 

(1) They will reduce the scope of the much needed low-rent public 
housing program for low-income families. The cut-back will 
amount to at least 25 percent over the amount of construction 
which had been scheduled for the next six months. In fact, the 
rate of construction permitted in the curtailed public housing 
program during the remainder of 1950 is less than half of 
that authorized by the Housing Act of 1949. 

(2) Down payments have been substantially increased for privately 
built housing constructed under the FHA and VA programs, 
thus making it very difficult for families without large accumu- 
lated savings to obtain any new privately built housing. 

The restricted housing program will produce dwellings almost ex- 
clusively for higher income groups. The immediate results, in terms 
of conservation of materials and manpower, moreover, seem to have 
been nil. 

Because the A. F. of L. recognizes that the President’s restrictions 
were essentially an emergency action and do not necessarily represent 
a permanent policy, we have urged that our entire national housing 
policy be reconsidered. The Executive Council at its August meeting 
suggested that the following principles be applied in our general housing 
policy during the coming period: 

(1) Review of entire construction program; limitation on those 
parts of construction industry utilizing unnecessary quantities 
of scarce materials needed for defense program. 

(2) No further cut-back in the low-rent public housing program 
for low-income families. Since this program represents the only 
possible means by which low-income families can obtain decent 
housing, it would be entirely unfair for the group with the 
most acute housing need to be cut off from its only method of 
obtaining decent housing. 
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(3 Passage by Congress of the cooperative housing program for 
middle-income families which was defeated by a narrow margin 
in the present session of Congress. This program is all the 
more necessary because increased down payments and higher 
selling prices for the newly built houses deprive this group of 
any chance for new housing. 

Instead of increasing down payment requirements for houses 
built under the FHA and VA programs, all classes of luxury 
housing should be directly prohibited. This will result in con- 
serving building materials and manpower and at the same 
time will permit a more equitable distribution of new housing 
among the various income groups. 

Wherever industrial areas are expanded as a result of the 
migration of large numbers of workers to war production 
areas, these workers must be assured of decent housing and 
adequate community facilities. 

Rent controls must be continued beyond December 31, 1950 
and, unless there is a drastic change in the international 
situation, beyond June 30, 1951. The rent control law must be 
immediately amended not only to provide for extension beyond 
its present date of expiration, but also to permit recontrol of 
decontrolled communities. The Housing Expediter should be 
given sufficient funds to permit a strict enforcement of rent 
controls and to prevent a sky-rocketing of rents. 


II. Developments in the Construction Industry Prior to Korean Invasion 

Although the first half of 1950 saw all previous residential construc- 
tion records shattered, there was little evidence that substantial progress 
had been made toward solving the fundamental housing problems of the 
great majority of American families. The high powered publicity cam- 
paigns of the real estate lobby emphasizing statistics of so-called 
“housing starts” could not conceal the continuing severe housing short- 
age. 

In the first six months of 1950 construction was begun on approxi- 
mately 687,000 housing units. If this pace had been maintained for the 
rest of the year, housing production in 1950 might have reached or even 
exceeded 1,250,000. This would have been 20 percent above the 1949 
record of 1,025,000 and would have far exceeded the pre-war record of 
937,000 units which was set in 1925. Partly because the restrictions 
that have been placed on housing will not have their full effect for many 
months, it is quite possible that despite the cut-backs, upwards of 1 
million units may be started in 1950. However, no simple presentation 
of the figures in this manner is meaningful unless it is related to the 
following important factors: 


1. The need for housing. The American Federation of Labor has 
maintained ever since the war that we would have to build a minimum 
of 1,500,000 units each year for at least a 10-year period if we were 
to meet the acute housing shortage which had been accumulated during 
the war and postwar years. This estimate of housing requirements has 
been endorsed by every reputable authority in the field including the 
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Joint Committee on Housing of the 80th Congress. If an annual output 
of 1,500,000 units is needed, clearly the construction at the rate of 
1,250,000 during a 6-month period or even during a single year is no 
indication that the housing millennium has been reached. 


2. The ratio of new houses built to new families added to our popu- 
lation. The most important group for which additional houses are needed 
are the young people recently married who need homes of their own for 
the first time. It is interesting therefore to examine the recent “boom” 
in housing construction in the light of the formation of new families 
and to compare the present situation with that in earlier periods. Such 
a study shows that although in absolute terms housing production 
reached an all-time high in the first half of 1950, the ratio of new units 
to the number of new families was only slightly greater in 1950 than it 
was during the entire 20-year period from 1922 to 1941 (which includes 
the depression of the 30’s when residential construction reached ab- 
normally low levels) and was considerably below the average for the 
decade from 1922 to 1931. Thus during the first 6 months of 1950 for 
each new family formed, the country was adding 1.10 new units to its 
housing supply compared with 0.97 for the period from 1922 to 1941 
and 1.38 for the period from 1922 to 1931. 


3. The quality of the new houses being built. The number of houses 
built, even as related to the number of families needing housing, is not 
a complete indication of the extent to which housing problems are being 
met. We must know the quality as well as the quantity of these new 
houses. 


There is every sign that the so-called “boom” has been accompanied 
by a serious deterioration in qualitative standards. Some idea of the 
inadequacy of many of the homes and apartments now being built can 
be obtained from data published by the Federal Housing Administration 
and the Department of Labor. The FHA reports that the typical apart- 
ment constructed by private builders in 1949 consisted of a 4-room unit. 
Such an apartment would contain a living room, two bedrooms, kitchen 
and bath with a small dining space in either the living room or the 
kitchen. However, just about half of the apartments had 3% rooms or 
less which would mean either one bedroom or no bedroom at all, and 
only 7 percent had 5 or more rooms, the minimum number of rooms 
which would permit the inclusion of three bedrooms. 


This is the average for the nation as a whole but in some areas the 
situation is considerably worse. Thus the Department of Labor reported 
that in the Washington metropolitan area during the third quarter of 
1949, only 12 percent of the apartments built had 2 bedrooms, none had 3 
bedrooms, and the remainder had one bedroom or none. 


The responsibility, for the shockingly small homes and apartments 
which private builders are constructing rests almost entirely with the 
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Federal Housing Administration. FHA sets a certain minimum size 
of space for rooms to which builders must conform if they are to obtain 
FHA-insured loans. The standard set allows for 2-bedroom apartments 
with about 500 square feet which is approximately 20 percent below the 
minimum requirements of the Public Housing Administration for units 
in low-rent public housing projects. Since the PHA standards represent 
an absolute bare minimum for decent family living, there can be no 
doubt that the standards which FHA has set and has refused to revise 
are contributing to a situation in which hundreds of thousands and 
perhaps millions of families for many years to come will be living under 
conditions which make all but impossible the kind of normal home life 
to which every American family is entitled. 

4. The price of new houses. Yet the average worker cannot afford 
to buy or rent even these far from inadequate homes and apartments. 
Those workers who do stretch their incomes to move into these dwellings 
do so at the expense of the other necessities of life such as food, clothing, 
and medical care. 

FHA’s own figures show this very conclusively for both single-family 
homes and apartments. According to FHA, the typical apartment in 
FHA rental projects approved for mortgage insurance in 1949 was a 
4-room unit with a monthly rental of about $82.50 excluding utilities. 
This is an average for the country as a whole which means that in 
many communities apartments even at such high rentals were virtually 
unavailable. 

The situation with regard to single-family homes was certainly no 
better. The median FHA valuation of new homes (the valuation is in 
most cases slightly below the selling price) in 1949 was approximately 
$8,500. Under customary FHA financing terms, this would involve a 
total monthly housing cost for the family buying such a home of at 
least $85.00 a month. What these figures mean is that no worker earning 
less than $80-85 a week could afford to move into most of the new homes 
and apartments built in 1949 unless he was prepared to spend con- 
siderably more than a quarter of his income, the maximum proportion of 
the family budget that should be devoted to housing. It was clearly 
impossible for the average factory worker, who earned about $55 a 


week, to take advantage of any of the new housing being built last 
year. 


III. The Problem of Rent Control 


The weakening of the rent control law intensified the housing problem 
for many workers and their families. If the law is not immediately 
strengthened, there may be much more disastrous effects during the 
coming period when the housing shortage may become much more acute. 

In recent months, rent controls have become less effective. In part, 
this has been due to a very liberal policy on the part of the Housing 
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Expediter in granting rent increases to landlords. Thus, during the 
period from April 1949 through March 1950, the Housing Expediter 
permitted 915,074 increases averaging $6.77 or 18 percent. However, this 
was not the most serious evidence of deterioration of the rent control 
program. The major problem was that through a provision in the 1949 
rent control law allowing for local option by governing bodies of states 
and communities, federal rent controls were entirely removed from 6 
states and about 300 communities. In only 2 states, New York and 
Wisconsin, were federal rent controls replaced by state controls. While 
the New York law provided for more effective rent controls than the 
federal law, the Wisconsin law was very weak. 

Rent increases in decontrolled communities were widespread and steep. 
This was indicated by a survey made by the Department of Labor of 
14 typical communities where federal rent controls were removed. The 
Labor Department found that rents in these communities increased from 
12 to nearly 40 percent affecting from 17 to 64 percent of the tenants. 
In fact, confirmation of the serious effects of decontrol came from the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, an organization which has 
been bitterly opposed to rent control. The N.A.R.E.B. received reports 
from 100 decontrolled cities in 30 states indicating that rents increased 
for more than half of all the tenants in these communities and that the 
average increase for those tenants whose rents were raised was 22 
percent. 

In the face of this unmistakable evidence of the terrific hardships 
caused by weakened rent controls and outright decontrol, a strong move- 
ment developed under the leadership of the real estate lobby to end all 
rent controls when the 1949 Act expired on June 30, 1950. The Housing 
Committee of the A. F. of L. fought this movement with every resource 
it could command. It sought to obtain legislation which would at least 
extend the existing inadequate rent control law for another year and if 
possible strengthen it. 

Despite the efforts of the real estate group to obtain the outright 
abolition of rent controls, a compromise rent control bill passed both 
Houses of Congress. This bill extended the existing rent control law 
until December 31, 1950, and contained a provision that federal rent 
controls would be in force after that date only in those communities 
which either by a resolution of their governing bodies or by popular 
referendum declared “that a shortage of rental housing accommodations 


exists which requires the continuance of rent control.” This provision in 


the rent control law makes it imperative for every union affiliated with 
A. F. of L. to be on the alert in its community to make sure that the 
necessary steps are taken to permit the continuation of rent control after 
the end of 1950 if it is still needed. 
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IV. Developments in Public Housing 

For many years the Housing Committee of the A. F. of L. has 
exerted every effort to obtain a comprehensive housing program which 
would not only mitigate the alarming trends in the current housing 
picture, but would also meet the housing needs of families in every part 
of the country and in every income group. Largely through the efforts 
of organized labor and other liberal groups, a good beginning was made 
toward this goal when Congress last year passed the Housing Act of 
1949. This law authorized a low-rent public housing program which 
would have eventually made possible the transfer of 810,000 low-income 
families from slums to decent homes. The same bill also provided for a 
large-scale slum clearance and urban redevelopment program, aids to 
farm housing, and a housing research program. 

The real estate interests which unsuccessfully fought the public 
housing section of this bill on the federal level shifted their attack almost 
immediately to the local communities throughout the nation. They were 
prepared to take advantage of the fact that the public housing program, 
although aided by federal loans and grants, is essentially a local pro- 
gram entirely operated by local housing authorities subject to the 
control of each local government. It was, therefore, necessary for each 
local community to take the initiative in determining whether or not 
it would undertake a public housing program in its area. 

With the avowed aim of killing the public housing program enacted 
by Congress, the real estate interests developed an intensive campaign 
in every community either to defeat the program outright or to delay 
it at every possible step. Their chief tactic was to demand local 
referendums and then to use every smear tactic possible to discredit the 
public housing program and thereby secure an unfavorable vote. The 
sampaign was directed from the headquarters of the real estate lobby in 
Washington. Reams of “canned” material were prepared there for use 
by local real estate groups all over the country in fighting the public 
housing program. 

With almost unlimited funds at their command and using such mis- 
leading but effective slogans as “Can you afford to pay some else’s 
rent”? the anti-public housing forces were successful in a majority 
of the first referendums that were held. By the mid-summer of 1950 
referendums had been lost in 3 cities and won in 7. The public housing 
program had also been rejected by the city councils in 22 other cities. 
However, the real estate interests have carefully concealed the fact 
that with the enthusiastic approval of the overwhelming majority of 
citizens and their local governing bodies, the public housing program 
had been approved in hundreds of communities throughout the country. 
In large measure, the successes which have been won are due to the 
splendid fight organized labor has waged in the localities in support 
of the public housing program. 
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Unfortunately, the delay in getting the program underway cannot 
be blamed entirely on the smear campaign of the real estate lobby. The 
Public Housing Administration and to some extent the local public 
housing authorities, have been at least in part responsible for the fact 
that not a single low-rent public housing project had been completed 
and very few even started by the summer of 1950. The fact that the 
public housing program was not adopted until four years after the 
war should have given the public housing officials ample opportunity to 
prepare for the administration of the new program. However, it has 
become increasingly clear that the existing administrative machinery 
has not proved sufficiently resourceful or energetic for the task of 
encouraging rapid development of the public housing program. In part, 
this was undoubtedly due to the fact that sufficient funds were not 
available, but in large measure, it also seemed to be caused by an over- 
cautious attitude and a cumbersome administrative organization. 

However, the picture is by no means entirely black. Despite the 
opposition of the real estate lobby and the delays in the administration 
of the program, by the early summer of 1950 the following had been 
accomplished: 

(1) 644 communities had made applications to PHA for the con- 

struction of public housing pro)-cts consisting of 433,000 units. 
Both the city councils and the President had approved requests 
for preliminary planning loans made by 519 local housing 
authorities for 273,000 units. 

Contracts for preliminary loans between the PHA and local 
housing authorities had been executed by 448 localities involving 
256,000 units. 

Preliminary planning loans had been advanced to 425 locali- 
ties for 250,000 units. 

Final contracts between the city government and local housing 


authorities had been executed in 344 localities for 211,000 units. 
(6) Actual construction had begun in 22 cities on 4,341 units. 


It was expected that by fall, 12-14,000 units would be under con- 
struction. Prior to the Korean situation, it was thought that by mid- 
1951 construction would be started on upwards of 100,000 units, many 
of which would be completed and occupied by low-income families now 
living in slum dwellings. It is very much to be hoped that this pro- 
gram will be permitted to continue as scheduled. 


V. Developments in Slum Clearance 


In addition to the authorization of the large-scale public housing 
program, the Housing Act of 1949 also made possible for the first 
time in this country a nationwide attack on the twin problems of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment. The law authorized $1 billion in 
loans and $500 million in capital grants over a 5-year period to assist 
in carrying out local slum clearance and urban redevelopment projects. 
The loans were to be used to finance the cost of acquiring, clearing and 
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preparing sites, while the grants were to help the communities to 
absorb the losses which represent the difference between the actual 
cost of the slum clearance operation and the value of the land for 
redevelopment purposes. 

Because the slum clearance program was entirely new, it was getting 
under way even more slowly than public housing, but there was every 
evidence that it represented a very significant development in the life 
of our urban population. In general the same type of procedure as in 
public housing was being taken in each community where a slum clear- 
ance program was getting under way. By the late spring of 1950, 113 
cities had applied for reservations for federal capital grants under the 
program and all but 6 of these had already been approved by the 
Federal Agency. Interestingly enough, they included cities in every 
population group from large metropolitan areas to small towns. In 
addition to the 113 cities which had already taken formal steps, more 
than 250 other cities had indicated that they were interested in partici- 
pating in this program. 

The changes brought about by defense mobilization will bring the 
slum clearance program to a halt. Obviously, we cannot tear down 
existing dwellings, no matter how bad they are, unless they can be 
replaced as quickly as possible by new houses. However, planning for 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment, to be resumed whenever the 
international situation permits, should be continued during the coming 
period. This planning presents a particular challenge to local union 
groups. Involved in this program is more than a mere endorsement of 
a policy which would eradicate the unsightly and unhealthful slums 
which mar practically every American city. Very important problems 
arise in considering what use will be made of the land which becomes 
vacant after the slums are torn down. 


It is essential that slum clearance be integrated with planning for 
the overall development of the community. If slum clearance is re- 
garded as an end in itself, it may contribute nothing to, or even hinder, 
the solution of the housing shortage. It is important, therefore, that 
union members in each community take an active part in planning this 
program to make sure that the land which is eventually cleared of 
unsightly slums is used for the construction of decent housing for low 
and middle income families; otherwise families who are forced to move 
out of slum dwellings at that time will either have nowhere at all to 
go or will be forced to live in even worse housing conditions. 


Almost as important as the question of how the cleared land is to be 
utlilized is the question of how slum clearance can be used to help solve 
such important problems in urban living as traffic congestion, use of 
public transportation and public utilities, and lack of recreational, edu- 
cational and other community facilities. In each community union mem- 
bers should take the lead in seeing to it that planning of the slum clear- 
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ance and urban redevelopment program is coordinated with intelligent 
long-time planning for community development. 


VI. Middle-Income Housing 


The American Federation of Labor regards the passage of the 
Housing Act of 1949 as a tremendous victory for the workers of this 
country, but we recognize that even this significant measure by no 
means completely meets the housing needs of the American people. The 
public housing program will go far toward solving the housing prob- 
lems of low-income families with incomes of less than $2,000 a year. 
The private housing programs aided by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and the Veterans Administration have made possible the con- 
struction of millions of homes and apartments which meet the family 
budget of families with incomes of $4,000 a year or more. Still largely 
neglected, however, is the great majority of middle-income families with 
incomes of. $2,500 to $4,000 a year, including most American workers. 
These are the families which are not eligible for admission to public 
housing and yet their incomes are not high enough for them to afford 
the new houses and apartments constructed under the FHA and VA 
programs. This group has been completely forgotten in all of the 
housing legislation which has thus far been enacted. With the increase 
in down payments required under the FHA and VA programs, they will 
be even less able than before to afford dwellings privately built. These 
middle-income families are indeed in the housing ‘“‘no-man’s land.” 

Recognizing that most American workers are in this large group of 
middle-income families whose housing needs are not being met by 
existing legislation, the A. F. of L. has taken the leadership in 
developing a housing program specifically designed to meet the needs 
of middle-income families. In this effort, it has been joined by veterans, 
church, cooperative, housing and other groups whose combined efforts 
resulted in the passage of the public housing bill. 


Any program which will really meet the budgets of middle-income 
families cannot involve an average monthly cost of more than $55-$65. 
Starting with this objective, the Housing Committee of the A. F. of L., 
cooperating with a great many other public interest groups as well as 
Congressmen and government officials, developed a program the chief 
feature of which was a system of low-interest loans amortized over a 
long-term period which would be made to cooperative and other non- 
profit housing groups for the construction of homes and apartments 
for middle-income families. 


As originally developed, the middle income housing program pro- 
vided for direct federal loans to cooperative and other non-profit housing 
groups at an interest rate of three percent for an amortization period 
not to exceed 60 years. This bill was later modified to meet certain 
objections which had been raised to the original draft. After hearings 
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held in both Houses during the second session of the 81st Congress, a 
new bill was worked out providing for a privately financed program to 
supplant the previously suggested system of direct government loans. 
The financing of the program was to be handled through a National 
Mortgage Corporation for Housing Cooperatives. This Corporation 
would obtain funds by floating government guaranteed bonds in the 
private investment market and in turn would lend this money to 
voluntarily organized cooperative and other non-profit housing groups. 
It was anticipated that this method of financing would result in an 
interest rate slightly above 3 percent and an amortization period of 50 
years. It was expected that savings in financing, operating and other 
costs as well as the non-profit feature would lower the monthly costs for 
an average 414-room unit in a cooperative housing project to $55-$65 
as compared with upwards of $85 for similar units under the FHA 
program. 

This revised program of cooperative housing for middle income 
families was the most important feature of the overall housing bill 
known as the Housing Act of 1950 which was introduced in the second 
session of the 81st Congress by Senator Burnet Maybank and Repre- 
sentative Brent Spence, the respective Chairmen of the Senate and 
House Banking and Currency Committees. The cooperative housing 
feature of the bill was very strongly endorsed by President Truman 
and was reported out favorably by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees of both Houses of Congress. Despite the acute housing needs of 
middle-income families and despite the tremendous support given to 
the program by labor, veterans, religious, cooperative, housing and many 
other organizations, the section of the bill providing for cooperative 
housing for middle-income families was defeated by narrow margins in 
both Houses of Congress. 


The rest of the bill was enacted into law April 20, 1950. Although 
it contains a few worthwhile features, in the main the Housing Act of 
1950 is but another in a long series of housing measures providing 
special benefits for builders and bankers but containing very little to 
help millions of families to buy or rent new homes and apartments at 
prices they can afford to pay. 


The new law also contains a very limited cooperative housing pro- 
gram set up under the FHA whose attitude, up to now, has been 
extremely hostile to cooperative housing. At best, this program can 
only aid the development of a few cooperative housing projects for 
higher income families. 


VII. The Housing Job Ahead 


With the overall curtailment of residential construction anticipated 
during the coming period, it is more important than ever that our 
housing program be developed so as to meet the housing needs of our 
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people as equitably as possible. As in the past, the fight for a fair 
housing program will continue to be led by the Housing Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor. The members of this Committee 
are Harry C. Bates, Chairman; James A. Brownlow; Robert Byron; 
Richard Gray (ex-officio as President of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department) and Adolph Held. 


The members of this committee will look to A. F. of L. groups in 
communities throughout the country for continued support in the drive 
to achieve Labor’s housing goals during this emergency period. A 
number of local A. F. of L. housing committees have already been 
formed, but it is important for each central labor union to appoint a 
housing committee which will be active in all phases of housing prob- 
lems in its own community. They will have three important jobs to do 
in the next year: 

(1) Renewed and intensified effort will be needed to make sure 
that the much needed public housing program is given first 
priority in housing policy on the local, state and Federal 
level. A. F. of L. groups should lead the fight against the 
campaign of the real estate interests to sabotage this vitally 
needed program. They should also play a prominent part in 
planning for the slum clearance and urban redevelopment pro- 
grams. 

(2) Support will also be needed from every A. F. of L. affiliate 
to secure the passage of the cooperative housing program for 
middle-income families in the next session of Congress. This 
is the major unfinished item on Labor’s housing agenda and 
will be especially needed now because of the terrifically high 
cost of privately built housing. 

(3) Every local A. F. of L. group in communities still under federal 
rent control should see to it that the necessary action is taken 
locally to extend rent control beyond the end of 1950 if the 
housing shortage makes continued rent controls necessary in 
its community. 

With continued support from A. F. of L. members and affiliates all 
over the country, the A. F. of L. Housing Committee is confident that 
the housing needs of American workers will be met during the coming 
period as adequately as the nature of the emergency permits. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
I. Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Since the provisions of the new Social Security Bill, which was 
finally passed in August of this year, will not go into effect until after 
October the program in operation under the old law, which had not been 
materially amended since 1939, remains in effect through the first three 
quarters of 1950. 


Even under the old program, a significant contribution to the se- 
curity of older workers and to the families of deceased workers was 
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afforded. At the end of the first quarter of 1950, old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits at the rate of $59 million per month were being paid 
to 2.9 million persons. This represents an increase of 10 million 
dollars per month and one-half million more beneficiaries than there 
were a year earlier. 

While the benefit levels began to reflect to some extent the increased 
earnings during the war period, they remained pitifully low. At the end 
of the first quarter, the average monthly benefit for a single retired 
person was still $26.00, bringing that of a married couple to $39. The 
average widow’s benefit was just under $21 per month. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of the old program was its 
demonstration that contributory social insurance provides the soundest 
method of meeting the problem of dependent old age. Despite the at- 
tacks on the system by such persons as Senator Taft, Senator Millikin, 
and others who proposed supplanting the system with an entirely new 
program, the method now appears to be firmly established. The principle 
of contributory social insurance has been consistently supported by the 
American Federation of Labor since before the enactment of the first 
Social Security Act in 1935. 

During the year 1949-50 there were a great many plans for retire- 
ment programs developed through collective bargaining. These present 
far-reaching questions of policy. The question arises as to whether 
old-age security can better be provided through a series of private and 
negotiated plans than through a universal and public system. The 
Executive Council at its meeting in May provided for an extensive study 
to be made of these policy questions. 


II. Public Assistance 


Contrary to the plans of those who developed the social security 
program in 1935, the public assistance programs of the States aided by 
grants from the Federal government continue as the main reliance for 
for security by a large part of our population. 

During the year 1949, the total expenditures for the three Federal- 
state public programs were two billion dollars, one billion paid by the 
Federal Treasury. At the present rate of expenditure the Federal 
Government is providing 1.1 billion dollars a year for public assistance, 
as contrasted to expenditures of less than 800 million dollars under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program. Last year’s expenditures were 
235 million dollars more than those in 1948 and 350 million dollars more 
than in the year previous. More than three-fourths of the costs of 
public assistance grants from the Federal Treasury are for dependent 
old people who should have been provided protection under the insurance 
program. We trust that the trend toward the increasing reliance on 
public assistance which has been in evidence throughout the past several 
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years and which has year by year been cited in our reports, will be halted, 
if not reversed, by the provisions of the new Social Security bill. It is 
only through social insurance, not through government charity, that 
wage earners can provide economic security with dignity and self- 
respect. 


III. Unemployment Compensation 


Despite its many deficiencies and shortcomings, the federal-state 
unemployment insurance program continued during the first half of 
1950 to provide one of the important bulwarks against an economic 
breakdown. During the first quarter of this year, there was a 
relatively high degree of unemployment. According to the survey 
published by the Department of Commerce, the peak was reached in 
February, when 4.7 million persons were unemployed. By May, this 
number decreased by nearly a million and a half. The number of un- 
employed rose again to 3.4 million in June, largely as a result of the 
influx of new entrants into the labor market following the close of the 
school year. 

Somewhat less than half of the number of unemployed were paid 
unemployment compensation benefits. For example, in February, when 
there were 4.7 million unemployed wage earners, only 2.03 million of 
these, on the average, were eligible for unemployment benefits. By 
May, when the total number of unemployed had fallen to 3.1 million, the 
number receiving unemployment benefits fell to 1.6 million. The aver- 
age benefit for a week of total unemployment stood at $20.63 for the 
month of May. This represents only a slight increase in the amount 
of the weekly benefit over that paid a year ago—an increase far short 
of the increase in living costs for unemployed workers. 

With all its shortcomings, certainly the nearly one billion dollars paid 
in benefits to unemployed workers during the first half of 1950 was an 
important factor in preventing the threatened unemployment of the 
earlier months from developing into a major economic collapse, as it 
bolstered up the purchasing power of those who received the benefits. 


Findings of the Federal Advisory Council 

Under the President’s Reorganization Plan Number 2 of 1949, the 
Bureau of Employment Security was transferred from the Federal 
Security Agency to the Department of Labor. As a part of this plan, a 
Federal Advisory Council to this Bureau was established. This Council 
is composed of representatives of industrial management, labor, agri- 
culture, veterans and the public. Beginning in September, 1949, this 
Advisory Council held a number of meetings in which they undertook 
as their first major task a general review of the existing unemployment 
compensation program. The American Federation of Labor is actively 
represented on this Advisory Council. 
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After six months of thorough study, the Advisory Council issued 
a unanimous report on their conclusions and submitted it to the Secretary 
of Labor. I+ is significant that these conclusions were agreed to by the 
entire Council, including the representatives of management. 

This Advisory Council, including the employer and public members, 
unanimously agreed that the following five substantial defects and gaps 
in the existing unemployment compensation program required speedy 
correction. 


(1) Gaps in Coverage. About one-third of all the jobs in private 

employment in the United States are not now covered by un- 
employment insurance, so that approximately fifteen million 
workers have no protection, and others have too little. 
Benefit Amounts, Duration and Disqualifications. Benefit 
amounts were found, in too large a number of instances, to be 
below the standard of fifty percent of wages, principally because 
of the limitations imposed on weekly benefits by the maximum 
limitations. 

The Council also found that, in many states, more than half of those 
who received unemployment insurance benefits are currently exhausting 
their benefit rights before going back to their old job or finding a new 
one. More than 1.9 million workers exhausted their benefits during 1949. 

The Council further concluded that the disqualification provisions, 
which are currently disqualifying sixteen out of every one hundred 
otherwise eligible claimants, were a cause for concern. They found 
that disqualification provisions now in existence in many States which 
denied benefits to workers who are genuinely unemployed should be 
corrected. 

(3) Interstate Workers. The Council noted the failure of the states 
to provide adequate machinery for payment of benefits to inter- 
state workers. 

(4) Problems of Financing. The Council found that the present 
method of financing did not meet the requirements arising 
from the differences in the rates of insured unemployment 
arising from the variations in the distribution of industries 
within the States. The levying of higher unemployment taxes 
during periods of high unemployment and lower taxes in periods 
of low unemployment was also noted. This situation arises from 
the experience rating provisions of the present Act, which re- 
sult in a type of financing which is exactly the reverse of a 
sound method of financing unemployment insurance. Sound 
financing would call for higher taxes in good times and lower 
taxes when there is a greater amount of unemployment. 


(5) Appropriations and Administration. The Council found that 
the program had suffered from inadequate appropriations, which 
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have affected the federal bureau as well as the state agencies 
and have especially hampered the services of the public em- 
ployment offices and it recommended to Congress the importance 
of adequate appropriations, including a contingency fund suf- 
ficiently large to cover probable needs. 

While its members unanimously agreed on the gaps and deficiencies of 
the program, there were differences among the Council members as to 
the corrective steps to be taken. Some members believed that the 
states could be relied on to correct these deficiencies; others felt that, 
while the program should remain under state control, the Federal gov- 
ernment should enact legislation setting up standards which the 
States would be required to meet. Still others, including all the labor 
representatives, contended that the only effective correction would be 
found in the federalization of the entire program. 


Changes in State Laws, 1949-1950 


The record of the enactments of the state legislature during the 
period since our last report gives no support to the contention that the 
states can be relied upon to correct the deficiencies of the unemployment 
compensation program. During the year 1950, eleven states in regular 
legislative sessions and the Federal Congress for the District of Columbia 
have considered amendments to the unemployment insurance laws. Two 
1949 legislatures which reconvened in 1950 and four legislatures in 
special session also considered unemployment insurance amendments. 
These eighteen legislatures had before them three hundred five employ- 
ment security bills, and seventeen legislatures enacted thirty-nine bills. 

The following is the meager record of accomplishment of the state 
legislatures in the five areas where improvement was called for by the 
Federal Advisory Council: 

(1) Coverage. No state extended coverage to all employers em- 
ploying one or more at any time, leaving the number of states meeting 
this accepted standard still at seven. Twenty-two states still hold to the 
minimum required by federal law, namely, eight or more employees. 

(2) Benefit Amounts, Duration and Disqualification. Only four 
states, Georgia, Kentucky, Maine and New Jersey, made any changes 
in weekly benefit amounts. All of these except New Jersey represented 
very minor improvements. New Jersey increased its minimum weekly 
benefit amounts from $9 to $10 and the maximum from $22 to $26. 

Only two states, Georgia and Kentucky, made any changes in the 
duration of benefits. Georgia increased its uniform duration period 
from sixteen to twenty weeks, and Kentucky, from twenty-two to 
twenty-four weeks—both states still remaining below the recommended 
standard of twenty-six weeks now in effect in only thirteen states. 
New York still remains the only state meeting the standard approved by 
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the American Federation of Labor—a uniform benefit duration of 
twenty-six weeks. 

Three states amended their disqualification provisions, Georgia 
Louisiana and New Jersey. All of the changes were in line with the 
trend toward increasing the stringency of these provisions. 

(3) Interstate Workers. No state legislature in 1950 took any 
action to meet the problem of the payment of benefits to interstate 
workers. There remain seven states which have refused to take any 
action to meet this serious problem, although it is a contention of the 
states that they can, by interstate arrangement, meet the problem 
of workers who work in more than one state. This will become an in- 
creasingly important aspect of the program if the international situation 
again calls for extensive transfer of workers from one area to another. 

(4) Financing. While the problem of administrative financing re- 
mains within the area of Federal legislation, the matter of benefit financ- 
ing is still within the province of the states. No state took any action 
in 1950 to correct the major deficiency noted by the Federal Advisory 
Council. Four state legislatures made changes in their experience rating 
provisions, all of them in favor of employers. These four states were: 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Kentucky. In addition, 
Louisiana added a special administrative fund, made up of interest, fines, 
and penalties, for the payment of costs of administration which are not 
a valid charge from funds granted by the Federal government. Actually, 
this provision, which now exists in most state laws, allows the state 
agencies to finance activities which are not approved by the Federal 
Congress and in most cases not in line with the purpose of the program. 

(5) Appropriations and Administration. Appropriation for adminis- 
tration of the program still remains a function of the Federal Con- 
gress. However, three strtes, New Jersey, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island, amended the provisions for administration of the program. 


Knowland Amendment 


While not a matter for the consideration of the state legislature, 
one of the major activities of the state agencies with regard to legisla- 
tion should be noted. It was through the combined efforts of the state 
unemployment compensation agencies acting in response to the demands 
of the Pacific American Shipowners Association, the San Francisco 
Waterfront Employers Association and the California Chapter of the 
Council of State Governments, that the Knowland Amendment to the 
Social Security bill (H. R. 6000) was introduced in the Senate. 

Under the present federal-state program, the Secretary of Labor is 
empowered to enforce the labor standards relating to the state unem- 
ployment compensation laws. These standards require that no state shall 
deny benefits to an otherwise eligible claimant because of his refusal to 
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accept a job vacant due to a labor dispute or his refusal to accept a job 
where the conditions of employment require him to join a company union 
or to require him to resign from or refuse to join a bona fide labor 
union, or where the conditions of employment are less favorable with 
respect to hours, wages and other conditions than those generally pre- 
vailing in the locality. Under the Knowland Amendment, the power 
of the Secretary of Labor to enforce these standards is removed, and 
under this amendment it would be possible for the state agencies to 
become the instruments of strike-breaking, lowering labor standards, 
and destroying legitimate labor organizations. 

The consistent failure of the state legislatures to meet the major 
deficiencies of the unemployment compensation program, together with 
the record of the persistent efforts on the part of the state agencies to 
work against the major objectives of a sound system of unemployment 
insurance support the contention of the American Federation of Labor 
that the only way in which an adequate and workable program will 
ever be developed is through the enactment of a unified national system 
of unemployment compensation. This is especially urgent now, as this 
nation is on the brink of a national emergency which will call for the 
mobilization and maximum utilization of the- nation’s manpower re- 
sources. As the workers of the nation are called upon to bend every 
effort to meet the new demands for production of materials necessary 
to defend our liberties against the threat of totalitarian agression, they 
should be afforded a uniform and efficient system of insuring against 
the hazards of unemployment, coupled with a rational organization of 
manpower resources through a national system of public employment 
exchanges which can work in cooperation with the national and inter- 
national unions, 


Temporary Disability Insurance 

No state legislature in 1950 enacted legislation of this type. 

There are, to date, only three states whose unemployment compensa- 
tion laws provide for the payment of temporary disability benefits. 
These three are: Rhode Island, New Jersey and California. The legisla- 
ture in the State of Washington has passed a temporary disability in- 
surance law, but it remains inoperative, subject to a referendum to be 
held in November, 1950. New York has provision for the payment of 
disability benefits in connection with its Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

The experience with the electing-out provision in the California and 
New Jersey laws increasingly supports the position of the American 
Federation of Labor disapproving such provisions. Benefit payments 
in New York started on July first, and it is too early for the operation 
of that law to provide any evidence. In the other states, however, the 
provisions for employer-operated programs and for those carried by 
private insurance carriers add greatly to the complexity of the ad- 
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ministration of the program and continue to provide incentives for the 
lowering of benefit standards and the introduction of disqualifying 
provisions which deny workers their benefits. The experience in Rhode 
Island, which has since 1942 operated a disability insurance program 
with a single state fund, thoroughly establishes the desirability of this 
type of insurance to protect workers against loss of income resulting 
from temporary disability. 


Pending Federal Legislation 


In April, 1950 Congressman John McCormack introduced in the 
House H. R. 8059 and Senator Lucas in the Senate, S. 3427. These 
identical bills were designed to meet the major deficiencies of the un- 
employment compensation program noted by President Truman in his 
special message to Congress on April 6th. The bill does not federalize 
the unemployment compensation program, but establishes federal 
standards in six major areas. These standards provide for: (1) ex- 
tension of coverage, (2) minimum benefit provisions, (3) provisions to 
assure prompt and full payment of benefits to multi-State workers, (4) 
provisions designed to preclude abuse of the program by fraudulent 
claimants, (5) provisions relating to waiting-period and disqualification, 
and (6) a definition of wages to increase the base from the present 
$3000 limitation. In addition, it provides for the improvement of the 
financing provisions and establishes a system of reinsurance grants. 


All of these provisions as set forth in this bill meet the standards 
approved by the American Federation of Labor, with one exception. 
That exception is that the benefit schedules are related to the number 
of dependents of an unemployed worker. It has been the consistent 
position of the American Federation of Labor that unemployment com- 
pensation benefits should relate directly to the past earnings of the 
claimant and a needs concept should not be introduced into unemploy- 
ment insurance. With this relatively minor exception the bill merits 
the whole-hearted support of the American Federation of Labor, though 
it represents an attempt to meet the deficiencies of the program through 
the existing federal-state arrangements. We adhere to our firm con- 
viction that ultimately the program must be a single federal program. 
Until there is general recognition of this need, the American Federation 


of Labor should support every attempt to improve the existing program 
such as that represented by this bill. 


No hearings have been held on this measure in either House of the 
Congress. However, a special subcommittee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee has been established to study unemployment in- 
surance, and it is expected that the Eighty-Second Congress will under- 
take major changes in this program. 
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IV. National Health Insurance 


The 68th Convention of the American Federation of Labor adopted 
a program of legislation in the field of health which consists of seven 
points. The keystone in this legislative arch for the improvement of the 
nation’s health was the proposal for a national system of prepaid health 
insurance. This seven-point program was contained in one bill, Senate 
Bill 1679 and the corresponding House Bills, H. R. 4312 and H. R. 
4313. 


While the major portion of this program has not been acted on by 
the 81st Congress, significant progress can be reported. The seven 
points contained in the health bill with the status of each at the present 
time is as follows: 

1. Funds for increasing the enrollment in schools of medicine, 
dentistry, dental hygiene, nursing, public health and sanitary en- 
gineering; for expanding the facilities of such schools; and for 
providing scholarships and maintenance funds to deserving students 
in these fields. 

This title of the over-all bill was introduced as a separate measure, 
H. R. 5940 in the House and S. 1453 in the Senate. It passed the 
Senate unanimously in September, 1949, with the approval of the 
American Medical Association after revisions to meet certain of their 
objections. This revised measure has been held up in the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce as a result of the pressures 
of the American Medical Association. The measure has the almost 
unanimous approval of the deans of the medical schools of the leading 
universities, but opposition to it has now become a part of the political 
program of the American Medical Association. 

2. The establishment of research institutes in the field of the 
diseases that take an especially heavy toll of life and productivity. 

This title was also submitted in a separate bill, H. R. 6324 in the 
House and S. 2591 in the Senate, where it passed unanimously in 
September. 1949. Hearings have been held before a subcommittee in 
the House. 

3. Additional funds for the construction of hospitals, health centers, 
clinics and group practice facilities under the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act. 

This title was introduced as a separate bill in both House and Senate 
and was passed in October, 1949, and is now Public Law 380. Under this 
law, the amount authorized to be appropriated for each of the next five 
fiscal years was raised from $75 million to $150 million. This 
money is to be made available through grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment to states to assist in the construction of hospitals and other health 
service centers. The aid is available both to publicly owned and 
privately owned hospitals and health centers which meet the minimum 
requirements, An additional feature of this Act is that the funds from 
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the Federal Government are to be made available to the states in relation 
to the needs within the states. The federal share can be as much as 
two-thirds, but no less than one-third, of the cost of construction. 
Provisions of the Walsh-Healy and Bacon-Davis Acts apply to all con- 
tracts let under the program. 

The liberalizations of the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
contained in Public Law 380 are in line with the recommendations of the 
American Federation of Labor and represent a notable contribution 
toward meeting the health needs of the nation. 

4, Special funds to aid rural and other shortage areas in getting 

and maintaining personnel, hospitals, clinics, group practice facili- 

ties, mobile clinics and ambulance services, and funds to establish 
and operate demonstration farm health cooperatives in selected 
areas. 

The portion of this title designed to aid farmers’ experimental 
health cooperatives was introduced in two House bills, H. R. 6982 and 
H. R. 8369. In the Senate, there was a separate bill, S. 1805, to provide 
grants and loans to cooperatives for the building of health centers. 
This measure was supported in the hearings before the Senate by the 
American Federation of Labor, but no action has as yet been taken. 

5. Additional funds for the extension of State public health services 


and for the establishment and extension of local public health de- 
partments where needed. 


This title was introduced in a separate bill, H. R. 5865 in the House, 
and S. 522 in the Senate, where it passed unanimously in August 1949. 
There has been no action to date in the House. 

6. Additional funds to carry on programs for maternal and child 

health care and for services to crippled children. 

This title was introduced separately in the House, H. R. 5835 and in 
the Senate in two bills, S. 904 and S. 2352. 

7. The establishment of a national program of health insurance 
enabling everyone to pay for needed health and medical care 
services while insuring the protection of individual rights of both 
patients and doctors. 

Hearings on this all-important title were held before subcommittees 
of both the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. The A. F. of L. 
Director of Social Insurance Activities appeared before both committees 
to present the position of the American Federation of Labor in vigorous 
support of this title, presenting it as the keystone of the structure for a 
national health program. Neither subcommittee took action on this title 
of the over-all health bill, except that in the Senate a special study was 
undertaken to examine the health needs of the nation, with a particular 
view to discover the relationship that the methods of paying for 
medical care has to the availability of health services. This information 
report is scheduled to appear in February, 1951. 
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In addition to the over-all seven-point program, the American 
Federation of Labor vigorously supported President Truman’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan Number 27 which was designed to create a Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. This Department would have been 
on a level with the other cabinet departments of the government. While 
this plan was carefully designed to meet the objections of those who 
opposed a similar plan in 1949, it was decisively defeated in the House 
by the adoption of Resolution 647, introduced by Congressman Hoffman 
of Michigan. The defeat of this plan was an indication of the effective 
power of the political machine now operated by. the American Medical 
Association. 


The activities of organized medicine in the political field represent 
a new and dangerous factor on the American scene. Organized medicine 
now spends more than any other lobby in the country. In 1949, its 
financial reports showed that more than two million dollars went to 
fight national health insurance and related legislative proposals. Un- 
registered state and local societies and other allies probably add another 
three-quarters of a million dollars to this sum. 


To finance its 1949 campaign, the leaders of the American Medical 
Association voted in closed session to collect a $25.00 “voluntary” assess- 
ment from each doctor member. 


High-minded doctors objected to this assessment. In a protest signed 
by 170 distinguished physicians, it was stated “only an indefinite and 
constructively inadequate program has been presented outlining the way 
in which this huge fund will be used. This will add to the already 
firmly rooted suspicion that the (American Medical) Association’s ob- 
jectives are primarily economic and selfish.” 

The events of the past nine months have borne out this prophesy. 
The American Medical Association lobby is no longer content with 
opposing the enactment of national health insurance. It has allied itself 
with the reactionary interests opposed to every progressive piece of 
legislation. It opposed the enactment of the Social Security Bill be- 
cause there was a provision in it for insurance against permanent and 
total disability. The AMA lobby opposed this despite the fact that the 
1938 action of its House of Delegates in support of this type of social 
insurance has never been officially rescinded. They have actively opposed 
public housing and other measures designed for the betterment of the 
conditions of wage earners. Within the states they are continuing their 
active campaign against the development of genuine cooperative and 
consumer controlled medical service organizations. 

The character of this campaign is further revealed by their activity 
in the political field. Not content with actively opposing Senator Pepper 
in Florida who was one of the sponsors of the health insurance bill, 
they opposed with equal vigor the renomination of Senator Graham in 
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North Carolina and Senator Morse in Oregon, neither of whom had 
ever sponsored health insurance measures. The political arm is openly 
and avowedly out to defeat any liberal member of Congress. 


At the 1950 Convention of the American Medical Association in 
San Francisco this campaign was intensified. A nation-wide advertising 
campaign was launched the purpose of which will be, in the words of 
the newly-elected President, “To alert the American people to the 
danger of socialized medicine and to the threatening trend toward State 
socialism in this country. By “socialized medicine” the AMA spokes- 
man meant health insurance which, of course, is not socialized medicine 
in any form as the American Federation of Labor has repeatedly pointed 
out. By “state socialism” he made it clear he meant any legislation 
designed to improve the lot of the common people. 


The obstructionist policies of organized medicine today even 
threaten our national security in this period of international crisis. The 
House of Delegates in San Francisco turned a deaf ear to the admoni- 
tion of Brigadier General James S. Simmons, now Dean of the Harvard 
School of Public Health. General Simmons said, “Our problems of 
health assume a dominant role in the present uncertain international 
situation,’ adding that the challenge to American medicine is not 
“socialized medicine,” but the “shoreing up of our national health de- 
fenses.” To date the American Medical Association has refused to 
cooperate in the recruitment of medical personnel to meet the national 
emergency, except on their own restrictive and selfish terms. 


In one sense the intensity of organized medicine’s publicity and 
lobbying campaign is a tribute to the effectiveness of the educational 
campaign of the American Federation of Labor and our liberal allies. 
Our campaign has not cost a fraction of one percent of the expenditures 
of organized medicine. Despite the intensity and violence of the op- 
position’s well-financed campaign, each passing day of burdensome 
medical bills, of unmet health needs, of the desire among the people cf 
this nation for security against the economic risk of ill health is bring- 
ing supporters for our national health insurance program. 


While it is not possible, nor even desirable, that the enormous ex- 
penditures of the medical lobby be countered by like expenditures, it is 
nevertheless imperative that this campaign be met squarely. To date, 
the only effective organization in this field is the Committee for the 
Nation’s Health, whose activities we reviewed favorably in our report of 
a year ago. For the first four years of its existence, this organization 
was financed almost exclusively by the generous donations of a few 
large givers. It has now broadened the base of its financial support, 
and the American Federation of Labor and a number of our affiliated 
national and international unions have joined with other liberal groups 
in providing the financial means necessary for this group to carry on 
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its important work. The continued support of the Committee for the 
Nation’s Health on the part of our affiliated organizations should be 
encouraged. 

President Green serves as an honorary vice-chairman of this organi- 
zation. Vice-President Woll, President James Brownlow of the Metal 
Trades Department, President Lester Washburn of the United Auto 
Workers, and President George Harrison of the Railway Clerks have 
been elected members of its Board of Directors. The work of the Com- 
mittee for the Nation’s Health in supporting enactment of national 
health insurance legislation is thoroughly consistent with the policies 
adopted by the American Federation of Labor. 


EDUCATION 
Educational Legislation 


There should be no legislation enacted in any free nation which 
would in any way attempt to control curricula or textbook content, teach- 
ing methods, or in any way seek to direct thought. 


Any legislative attempts to regiment the shaping of human thought 
is a serious threat to our free institutions, and should be strongly 
opposed at all levels. 

The truth, the whole truth, should be given to any class, with due 
regard to the age of the pupils taught, in determining the content and 
the form of the presentation. On the other hand, we must oppose the 
distribution or presentation through our schools of partisan, prejudiced 
literature or other material, be it from subversive sources or from other 
anti-social forces. Certain subtle propaganda such as Trends, published 
by the National Association of Manufacturers, and the publications of 
the self-styled Committee on Constitutional Government, is being sent 
to teachers and schools throughout the country, in an effort to crystallize 
thinking against organized labor and all social legislation. The Com- 
mittees on Education in the central labor unions throughout the country 
should be alerted to prevent the distribution of such anti-social literature 
and of all subersive literature which may find its way into our schools. 

We must prevent not only any attempts to control educational con- 
tent, but we must protect the freedom of the teacher. We recognize the 
right of government to require loyalty of all public employees, including 
teachers, but we would oppose singling out any one group as distinct 
from other public employees. 


Federal Aid to Education 


For over thirty years the American Federation of Labor has advo- 
cated federal aid to education. During the last five years, we have urged 
the enactment of a comprehensive bill granting federal aid to the states 
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and to the people of the states to afford every person in the United 
States adequate and ample opportunities for additional growth and de- 
velopment. 

Early in our fight for federal aid to education, we recognized the 
fact that administrative safeguards must be written into the bill if the 
legislation is to accomplish what we expect of it. Many of the principles— 
the safeguards—for which we have fought through the years have now 
been accepted by the groups which first attacked us for advocating them. 
These safeguards include: 


1. The protection of the rights of minority groups. 

2. The assurance that every child in the United States be given 
the right to share in essential services to protect and promote his 
health and welfare. 

3. The allocation of funds among the states on a basis of relative 
need. 

4. The requirement that states and their political subdivisions 
maintain at least their present educational budget. 

5. The requirement that states and their political subdivisions 
maintain as least the present salaries of their teachers. 

6. The requirement that federal funds be made available for 
every part of the state in need thereof to supplement an equitable 
state aid program. 

7. The provision that a major fixed sum of general federal aid 
funds be allocated for the payment of public school classroom 
teachers’ salaries, to supplement their present salaries. 

8. The requirement that any state receiving funds be required 
to publish its plan for use of federal funds before the funds are 
expended, and later to publish a report on how these funds have been 
expended. 

9. The requirement for a federal audit of federal funds allocated 
to the states. 

10. Express denial of federal control over the administration of 
the educational program except for those safeguards pertaining to 
the expenditure of funds for the purposes herein expressly set forth. 


The American Federation of Labor also has maintained that in 
carrying out the public school building program for which funds aze 
asked, safeguards be written into the legislation to assure the use of 
those funds to further sound educational standards, in accordance with 
good building and construction standards, and in keeping with truly 
social, economic principles. 


Similarly, specific safeguards should be included in the legislation 
providing for scholarships and loans for worthy, needy youth and for 
a program through which to combat adult illiteracy. 

During the last year, there has been considerable activity pressing 
for the enactment of the Taft Bill (S. 246). We, as trade unionists 
scan critically any measure sponsored by Senator Taft. In this case, 
as in all other legislation sponsored by Senator Taft, we find many 
jokers which would work to the detriment of large numbers of persons, if 
the bill were enacted. 
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While we regret that the Congress failed to enact legislation pro- 
viding federal aid to education, we hope that from this delay there may 
result the enactment of a more sound and social form of legislation. 


We must, therefore, plan now for the enactment of legislation in the 
82nd Congress providing for federal aid for education. Our plans should 
include not only a consideration of the legislation itself, but also plan 
for coordinating our efforts for this legislation with those of other 
organizations of citizens which are deeply interested in the program. 

There is practically no chance that any overall bill for federal aid 
will be enacted. Specific bills for specific purposes are needed. 


We, therefore, recommend active support for separate bills, as sug- 
gested below, each embodying one of the major purposes for which we 
support federal aid to education: 

1. A bill providing federal funds to help raise public school 
teachers’ salaries. 

This principle is written into the Burke Bill (HR. 5939). Repre- 
sentative Thomas Burke of Ohio, who has carried on the fight for this 
legislation, has made considerable headway in furthering favorable 
action on it. 

2. A bill providing for federal funds to protect and promote the 
health and welfare of every child in the United States. 

The Douglas Bill (S. 1411), providing health services for all children, 
passed the Senate, but was killed in the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. The Bill was not allowed to come out of Committee, for had 
it been before the House, it would have passed by an overwhelming vote. 


In the meantime, Representative Thomas Burke has prepared a bill 
which would make available to all children the essential services to 
protect and promote their health and welfare. This bill would combine 
the sound principles of the School Lunch Act, the Douglas School Health 
Bill, and would recognize the need for such other services through Federal 
help as have been held legal and proper by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

3. A bill providing for federal funds to aid the state in a pub- 
lic school construction program. 

The Senate passed Humphrey Bill (S. 2317), providing federal aid 
for school construction, embodies the principles essential to a sound 
construction program. 


These principles are: 


1. A state-wide survey of school building needs. 
2. A state-made, state-wide plan for use of federal funds. 
3. Maintenance of construction standards which would be estab- 
lished by the F.W.A. or similar federal agency. 

4. The maintenance of the provisions of the Bacon-Davis Law 
(Maintenance of the prevailing wage rate.) 
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However, the amount provided in the Humphrey Bill is inadequate to 
meet the great need of the states for aid for a construction program. 
The principles of the Humphrey School Construction Bill should be em- 
bodied in a bill authorizing an adequate sum for this purpose. 

4. A bill providing for federal aid for loans and scholarships to 
help needy, worthy youth complete their education. 

The purpose of this legislation is evident in its title. We cannot, 
as a nation, afford to waste these potential resources. 

5. A bill providing for federal aid to help eradicate adult illit- 
eracy. 

While the 1950 census figures are not yet available showing the 
number of adult illiterates in the United States, it is estimated that 
there are well over 15,000,000 men and women in this country who are 
illiterates. 

It is ironical that we as a nation should join in a world-wide program 
to combat illiteracy abroad, and not to conduct a thorough campaign to 
overcome this condition at home. The principles of the Kilgore Bill 
(S. 320) merit our support. 


Conference 

To make effective our efforts to obtain federal aid in the 82nd 
Congress, it is recommended that the American Federation of Labor, 
which led the nation in sponsoring federal aid for education, should now 
lead in developing the plan through which we may secure the legisla- 
tion. 

In furtherance of this proposal, it is recommended that the Commit- 
tee on Education of the American Federation of Labor explore the 
desirability of calling a conference of representatives of national organi- 
zations, supporting a program of federal aid to education, to consider 
how we may all work together most effectively to secure a desirable 
program. Such a conference should not try to make policy; it shovld 
not ask organization representatives to commit themselves to anything 
except an exchange of information and an agreement to continue to 
share information to the end that each may help all in working for the 
enactment of federal aid to education. If the Committee on Education 
deems it advisable to call such a conference, the full strength of the 
American Federation of Labor should go with it, in effecting the con- 
ference under the most favorable conditions. 


Emergency Federal Aid 


During World War II, the activity of the Federal Government effected 
a heavy impact on local educational agencies in the areas in which such 
activities were carried on. While the available local revenues in those 
areas were greatly reduced through this federal activity, the need for 
expanded educational facilities was heavily increased. 
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As a result, conditions in many areas were shocking. Children were 
taught in boxcars, in frame shacks; already large classes were greatly 
increased, make-shift sanitary provisions were set up. The Federal 
Government, during the war, used “Lanham Grants” to try: to help 
relieve some of these conditions. These were year-to-year grants, allotted 
and administered on an uncertain, emergency basis. 

The Federal Government now recognizes its definite responsibility 
in the emergency circumstances, and is proposing to assume a fixed 
responsibility, in helping local school authorities meet increased financial 
burdens caused by increased local activity by federal agencies. The 
bills for this purpose are before the Congress: H.R. 7940 and H.R. 8113. 

H.R. 7940 provides funds for aid in the maintenance and operation 
of the public school program. 

This bill has passed the House and is now awaiting favorable action 
in the Senate. It is to be noticed that the bill provides that the pay- 
ment is to be made from the federal government to the “local educational 
agency.” This language is important for it recognizes the need of 
placing the federal money in the part of the state where the money is 
needed and due. The funds provided for under this Act are for current 
expenditures only and not for capital outlay. 

The second bill, H. R. 8113, an emergency school construction bill, 
recognizes that a responsibility on the part of the federal government 
where federal activities necessitate the construction of school facilities 
in the areas in which such activities are carried on. 

This bill also provides for payment to local educational agencies. 

The bill provides for adherence to “local, state, and federal laws,” 
mentioning specifically compliance with the prevailing wage rate law. 
(Public Law 403 of the 74th Congress). The bill at present does not ex- 
pressly provide for approval of construction plans by the proper federal 
authority. It is recommended that a provision to this effect be included 
in the legislation before it becomes law. 


City central bodies throughout the United States interested in having 
their respective communities avail themselves of the aid offered, through 
these measures, should take the necessary steps through proper local 
educational authority as soon as possible, to secure for their respective 
communities the grants available under this legislation. 


Vocational Education 

The 1949 Convention asked that a review of our thirty years of 
experience with vocational education be made. 

The Division of Vocational Education of the United States Office of 
Education and the Bureau of Apprenticeship training of the Department 
of Labor are cooperating with the Federation in making the review. 
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The review has already shown a great need for having the unions 
more fully informed on the purposes of the program and the standards 
which Labor recognizes as essential to its successful administration. 
The specific problems already found are: 

1. Lack of effective labor representation on Boards of Education 
and other administrative units. _ ; 5 

2. Lack of labor representation on policy-making boards at the 
state and local level. 

8. Lack of definite programs which Labor should propose for 
consideration. 

4. Lack of understanding of the basic importance of learning on 
the job. 

5. Lack of coordination between vocational education and gen- 
eral education, on-the-between job training, and apprenticeship 
training, and with a lack of information and understanding on the 
part of each of what the other program seeks to accomplish. 

6. Lack of appreciation by the general public of the social and 
economic objectives of Labor’s approach to the problem. 

7. Traditional, formal school organization regulations prevent a 
more fluid vocational program from being adopted more readily to 
meet local needs. 

In spite of these obstacles, your committee felt that the earnest desire 
on the part of the trade union leaders and a number of officers with 
whom they were working would make it possible to plan a sound pro- 
gram, which can be tried in the areas studied in the hope of developing 
standards and principles upon which a national program could be 
developed. 


Labor has an immediate, as well as a far-reaching interest in the 
development of a sound program of vocational education. We find, how- 
ever, that it is necessary to have a greater understanding on the part of 
Labor, education, and the general community on what is meant by 
vocational education and what its functional relation must be to general 
education, to employment opportunities and national culture. 


The Committee on Education plans to expand the review in the coming 
year. Periodic reports on the study should be made to the Executive 
Council and to state federations and city central bodies to help them in 
preparing for studies in their respective communities and to afford them 
the opportunity to advise and counsel with those who are now con- 
ducting the study. 


Labor Extension Service 


Since 1942, the American Federation of Labor has endorsed bills to 
establish a Labor Extension Service by act of Congress. Unfortunately, 
the earlier study and draft bills were prepared by an outside committee 
in which the A.F.L. was not asked to participate. The great emphasis 
on formal class programs in the field of workers education ignored 
our experience. We have learned also, through practical experience, 
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that unions must retain the initiative and administrative control of 
their educational programs. While we believe that it is good that our 
unions in their educational programs should cooperate with colleges, 
universities, and interested civic groups in the community, in conducting 
forums and studies on subjects of mutual interest, we know that union 
education takes place in unions and through union problems. Our pri- 
mary and immediate concern for this purpose is more in formation freely 
accessible to the unions. 


Growing realization that the success of the program depends upon 
a “service approach” rather than upon a formal class approach led the 
Federation’s Committee on Education to ask that provision be made in 
the Department of Labor for a Labor Extension Service rather than for 
a workers education program. We recommend legislation to establish 
and promote, in and through the Department of Labor, a Labor Ex- 
tension Service Program through which the initiative of the unions 
would be encouraged and their own research and development programs 
aided by the services available to them for informational purposes 
through governmental and private agencies. 


The United States Office of Education 


The United States Office of Education was established to gather, 
compile, and disseminate educational data. Yet, no reports are avail- 
able through that agency on some of the most essential basic educational 
data. Costs of school maintenance and administration, class size, and 
school enrollment figures are years behind. Current government data 
on teacher pensions, on teacher tenure, on teacher certification are not 
available. Compilation of state and federal educational legislation is 
years out of date. Data are not currently available on state legislation 
affecting services for children and schools. 

Obviously the field of international education, the field of negro edu- 
cation, with especial emphasis upon the fight against adult illiteracy, 
and the field of vocational education, which is expressly organized under 
federal law, are distinctly fields for work by a federal agency. 

We recommend that additional funds be sought for the Office of 
Education, and that they be expressly earmarked for gathering and 
compiling of basic statistical information as herein set forth, and for 
such services, as mentioned above, which from their very nature, are 
properly the function of the federal educational agency. 


Veterans’ Training 


Under the G. I. Bill of Rights, and subsequently enacted legislation 
to further implement the program, no provision was made for labor 
representation in the planning of training programs. No administrative 
provision was made for labor advisors in policy-planning and training. 
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As a result, the training program for G. I.’s has been most un- 
satisfactory. Abuses, involving thousands of dollars of public money, 
have been reported. Men have been registered in trade schools which 
have little or no connection with a craft for which the worker allegedly 
is being trained. There has been little consideration given by counselors 
of the potentialities for employment in the crafts in which they have 
been advising veterans to take training. On the whole, there have been 
practically no functional relations between Veterans’ Training and the 
trade union movement, or between Veterans’ Training and the Federal 
Apprenticeship Training Program. We can now foresee an extended 
period of veterans’ training. Hence, it is of. greatest importance that 
special attention be given immediately to this suggestion. 

In the interest of the veterans and to assure the use of public funds 
for properly conducted programs, provision must be made immediately 
by law or by administrative ruling for labor advisory committees at the 
national, state, and local levels to participate in developing programs for 
veterans’ training. These committees should be given express authority 
to help formulate policy and then to assure the observance of the 
policies agreed to. 


Vocational Rehabilitation for Physically Handicapped 


A special subcommittee of the Committee on Education consisting 
of Martin Durkin, chairman, Reuben Soderstrom, C. J. Haggerty and 
Charles M. Houk, was appointed as the result of the decision of the 
St. Paul Convention, to consider pending legislation and make recom- 
mendations on this subject. 


This committee made the following recommendation: 


After careful consideration of all the testimony and supplementary 
material submitted by the three groups involved, the committee 
unanimously adopted a motion to support the legislation proposed 
by the U. S. Department of Labor in S. 3465 and H. R. 7801. 


This action indicates our approval of the legislation supported by 
the American Federation of Physically Handicapped except for the 
one feature of the monthly payment of $60 to every qualified handi- 
capped person who cannot be rehabilitated. We do not oppose such 
payments in principle; however, in view of the fact that not even a 
proper estimate of the cost of such a provision can be made at this 
time, we believe it would be most unwise to jeopardize the entire 
legislation in the eyes of an economy-minded Congress by supporting 
this feature at this time. Without this one-provision the bills pro- 
posed by the Department of Labor and the AFPH are reasonably 
identical; yet the Department of Labor legislation as recommended 
by us is the least costly. 

While we found ourselves in accord with the objectives of S. 2273 
and H. R. 5577 as proposed by the Federal Security Agency we were 
very conscious of the need for a more vigorous, better oriented 
development of the program of rehabilitation. Without disparaging 
the importance of the contributions of medical science, the fact is 
clear that such contributions are but one step in the entire process 
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of restoring workers to gainful occupations. The important steps of 
re-training and job placement have been reduced to a secondary 
position by the FSA administration. For all of these reasons we 
believe the functions of the Offices of Vocational Rehabilitation will 
be better directed if they are transferred to the Department of 
Labor. 


It is therefore the considered judgment of the entire Committee 
that on the basis of the facts as presented to us the program for 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped can best be administered by 
the Department of Labor where it will contribute to the re-estab- 
lishment of that Department to its proper position of importance. 


Labor has a deep interest in a program for vocational rehabilitation 
for handicapped workers. Labor played a major role in securing the 
adoption of the LaFollette Act, which through a federally aided state 
program was intended to help the handicapped workers become self- 
reliant citizens again. To make the program work effectively, pending 
consideration of new legislation, labor advisory committees must func- 
tion at the federal, state and local level. At present we know of no 
national labor advisory committee in this field. Yet, one is badly needed. 
We know that at the state and local level there have been but isolated 
cases of functional contact between those administering state programs 
and our state labor people. 


We recommend that the American Federation of Labor request the 
appointment of a labor advisory committee at the national level, and that 
the state federations similarly request functional recognition at the state 
level. Until Labor’s representatives are fully recognized in planning and 
conducting the program of vocational rehabilitation, the real objectives 
of the LaFollette Act, which we helped put on the statutory books, will 
have little value to us. 


Labor Representation on all Policy Making Boards 


To carry out the democratic ideals which our nation holds, Labor 
must be adequately represented on all policy making and administrative 
advisory boards affecting Labor, at the local, state, and national levels. 

It will be observed that in discussing each of the education and 
training programs in this report, emphasis has been placed on the urgent 
need of labor representation on all policy making and administrative 
advisory boards. 


WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU 


In April of 1950 the Workers Education Bureau completed twenty- 
nine years of active service to the American Federation of Labor and 
its affiliated unions. During the past year, while continuing as many 
of its former activities as possible, it has adapted its program to 
meet new needs, particularly in the audio-visual field. 
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1. Conferences of A. F. of L. Educational Directors 


The Bureau has conducted two working conferences of Educational 
and Research Directors of A. F. of L. Unions. Educational directors 
from 30 international unions and state federations attended the first 
of these. The second was held in Washington. The major emphasis at 
this conference was on political education and the ways in which regular 
educational programs can aid. 


2. General Assistance to Labor Organizations, Labor Schools, ete. 


The W.E.B. has continued its efforts to get greater library facilities 
available to wage earners both in connection with public libraries and 
basic libraries at the headquarters of labor organizations. Its bibliog- 
raphy, Labor’s Library, and the lists of new books and pamphlets 
in its monthly News Letter, both annotated, have been most helpful in 
this connection. The Bureau has also aided in putting local labor groups 
in closer touch with the public libraries and in securing their cooperation 
in setting up loan libraries in labor halls or labor sections in the public 
libraries. 

The Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor of the American 
Library Association, sponsored sessions on cooperation with labor 
at the A.L.A. Annual Conference and at various regional A.L.A. con- 
ferences. The interest of public libraries in working with labor has 
increased. 


3. Film Library and Audio-Visual Activities 
The use of 16mm. films and 35mm. filmstrips in educational work 
by A. F. of L. unions is increasing from month to month. Recent pro- 
ductions of A. F. of L. Labor films are: “With These Hands” (I.L. 
G.W.U.); “Work in a Union Laundry” (Laundry Workers); “Demoz- 
racy on Display” (Union Label Trades Dept.); “The Pursuit of 
Happiness” (Meat Cutters); and “The I.A. in Show Business” 
(1.A.T.S.E.). 

The Workers Education Bureau has established a library of films 
by Labor and about Labor and also films on current isssues in which 
Labor is vitally interested. It is now supplying films and filmstrips to 
unions throughout the country for their use at general membership 
meetings, educational sessions, and to help build better public relations. 

In connection with this the Bureau has purchased new models of 
both film and filmstrip projectors and screens, which are made available 
for use at union meetings. Arrangements have also been made where- 
by it can purchase such equipment at substantial discounts for A. F. 
of L. organizations wishing to own their own equipment. 

The Bureau has also produced several filmstrips. The first of these, 
“Making the Union Click,” which is in great demand, explains in story 
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form how to develop more efficient unions by improving union meetings, 
setting up responsible committees, delegating responsibility to them, 
ete. Two productions of the Bureau in cooperation with the Samuel 
Gompers Centennial Committee are the colored filmstrips “Samuel 
Gompers—Man of Labor” and “Labor’s Challenge,” the latter a re- 
vision of an earlier filmstrip produced by the American Federation of 
Teachers. “Your Vote—A Priceless Heritage” was produced for Labor’s 
League for Political Education, and the Bureau is now getting out 2 
second filmstrip for LLPE entitled “Blueprint for Victory.” It is also 
working on a filmstrip for the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
“Your Brotherhood;” and one on the 1950 Union Industries Show for 
the Union Label Trades Department of the A. F. of L. 





The Bureau is now preparing a manual giving technical information 
on the use of films. 


4. Scholarship and Essay Contests. Courses on Labor in Schools, Etc. 


An activity of labor organizations which has been expanding greatly 
of late is the sponsorship of scholarship and essay contests for students 
in public schools. The Workers Education Bureau is called upon in- 
creasingly for advice and information about such contests. 


5. Labor Institutes, Schools and Conferences 


The Bureau continues its cooperation with International Unions, 
State Federations of Labor, City Central Bodies, State Universities and 
other educational institutions, and community organizations, in Labor 
Institutes and Conferences. It has played a major role in planning 
and conducting some of these activities; in others its share has been 
furnishing advice and counsel to the sponsoring groups or the partici- 
pation of a staff member as a speaker. 


6. Publications 


During the past year the Workers Education Bureau has published 
a revised edition of its annotated bibliography Labor’s Library, origi- 
nally published in 1945. This second edition has been expanded to 81 
pages and now contains over 400 listings of books and pamphlets 
dealing with the organized labor movement. It is receiving wide ac- 
claim from trade unionists, educators, writers, students, and librarians. 


The annual supplement Labor and Education in 1949 was edited and 
published by the Bureau. This 43-page record of all action on education 
taken at the 68th Convention of the A. F. of L. is issued in cooperation 
with the American Federation of Labor and the American Federation 
of Teachers. In addition to its distribution to unions, this booklet goes 
to universities and libraries throughout the country. 
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The Bureau has also printed the 13th edition of its 56-page manual 
on parliamentary procedure How to Run a Union Meeting. 

The Workers Education Bureau News Letter, published the first of 
each month, contains information on current activities and developments 
in workers’ education, and each issue includes an annotated list of new 
books, pamphlets, and visual materials. Each month, in addition to a 
signed article by a leader in workers’ education and the section Who’s 
Who in Workers’ Education, the News Letter carries a special feature 
page devoted to audio-visual education and a short book review. 

A pocket-size history of the American Federation of Labor and a 
manual and list of films and filmstrips are now in preparation, 


7. Foreign Scholarships 


Close cooperation is maintained with several projects concerned with 
study abroad by American workers. The Director is a member of the 
selection committees of two such projects—the scholarships awarded 
in workers’ education under the Fulbright Act and the Ruskin College 
Scholarships. 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships in Washington—set up under the 
Fulbright Act—made available 5 awards in the field of workers’ educa- 
tion for study and research in Great Britain and France during the 
academic year 1950-51. These awards cover full tuition, maintenance 
and travel expenses for the students selected and place greater emphasis 
on occupational experience than on academic performance. 


8. Present Status 


The 1949 Convention declared that integration into the functional 
structure of the A. F. of L. is a natural outgrowth of the Bureau’s pro- 
gram of more than a quarter-century and will enable it to expand its 
area of service greatly. A special sub-committee, composed of Arnold 
S. Zander, chairman, Fannia M. Cohn, Arthur A. Elder, Lee W. Minton, 
and John D. Connors, was appointed to meet with representatives of 
the A, F. of L. to work out the details. 


A committee of the A. F. of L. Executive Council was appointed, 
consisting of George M. Harrison, chairman, Harry Bates, William C. 
Birthright, David Dubinsky, and Matthew Woll. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, RADIO AND THE LABOR PRESS 


Encouraging progress in improving the public relations of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was achieved during the past year. For the 
first time, the Federation embarked upon a far-reaching public relations 
program. While this program has necessitated the expenditure of con- 
siderable sums, it has paid dividends in wider public understanding and 
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increasing public approval of the aims and aspirations of the American 
trade union movement. 

With the vast majority of the press, radio stations and magazines 
still bitterly opposed to Labor’s objectives and still conducting what 
amounts to a deliberate campaign of propaganda against Labor’s policies 
and activities, it becomes increasingly important that Labor present its 
own side of the story to the public by whatever means possible. 

It should be noted that the opposition to Labor has been concentrated 
chiefly upon its domestic policies and programs. On the other hand, the 
activities of the American Federation of Labor in the international field 
have been widely hailed in terms of praise. The Federation’s inexorable 
opposition to Communism and its successful efforts to prevent the Com- 
munist from gaining control of free labor movements in other parts of 
the world have evoked editorial commendation even in ordinarily hostile 
publications. 

The international crisis precipitated by the Communist invasion of 
South Korea and the inauguration of a vastly expanded defense program 
brought forth immediate pledges of all-out support from Labor which 
were well received in the press and over the radio. However, reactionary 
commentators quickly seized the opportunity to demand imposition of 
wage and manpower controls upon labor and even prohibition of strikes. 


We can well imagine what will happen in the months ahead if em- 
ployers attempt to invoke Taft-Hartley penalties against Labor and any 
interruption of production takes place in connection with the defense 
program due to labor-management difficulties. It can be safely assumed 
that the hue and cry raised against Labor during the last World War, 
despite Labor’s remarkable record of compliance with its no-strike 
pledge, will be redoubled. The Executive Council, therefore, believes it 
vitally important that the public relations program of the American 
Federation of Labor be maintained and developed to deal with both 
normal and emergency conditions. 

A summary of the Federation’s public relations activities during the 
year follows: 


Radio News Program 


On January 2, 1950 the American Federation of Labor inaugurated 
a nightly news radio program over the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
This was the first venture in sponsorship of a regular commercial radio 
program by the Federation and the largest ever undertaken by any 
labor organization in America. At the beginning, the network pur- 
chased by the Federation included 19 Mutual stations, five nights each 
week; 126 Mutual stations, three nights a week; and six FM stations 
operated by labor organizations. In addition, Station WCFL, owned by 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, carried the program five nights a 
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week and time was purchased on Station KWIK at Burbank, Calif. Thus, 
the basic network consisted of 153 stations. However, a number of 
other stations carry the program one or more nights a week on a 
sustaining basis (without payment for time) thereby increasing its over- 
all coverage. 

Since then, in response to urgent requests from affiliated organiza- 
tions and central bodies in various localities, additional stations have 
been purchased and the network expanded. There are now 176 stations 
in the basic network, including 22 on a five-night basis. 

The net cost to the American Federation of Labor for the time, for 
services, for advertising and promotion and other expenses during the 
first six months of 1950 was $348,223.93. Of this cost, the Federation 
pays 60 per cent and Laboi’s League for Political Education the other 
40 per cent, out of its educational fund. It can be assumed that the cost 
for the second half of 1950 will be approximately the same amount as 
the first half. 


As its commentator for the radio news program, the American 
Federation of Labor chose Frank Edwards. Before that, Mr. Edwards 
had been broadcasting a news program in Indianapolis, for a commercial 
sponsor. His consistently liberal viewpoint, his challenging approach to 
national questions and his technical proficiency commended him to the 
favor of the Federation, despite the fact that he was comparatively 
unknown until then on network radio. 


Within six months, our program built up a large radio following. 
According to figures submitted by the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
our audience rating for the week ended June 24 exceeded that of a 
long-established radio commentator on the same network who has 
always been noted for his reactionary views, despite the fact that the 
latter broadcasts over more stations at what is considered a better time 
earlier in the evening. A further test of audience size is afforded by 
mail response. Mr. Edwards received more than 60,000 postcards in 
response to a poll on daylight saving and more than 53,000 requests for 
a map of the Korean front offered on the program. Since only a com- 
paratively few of the total number of listeners usually respond to such 
appeals to write in, it can be safely assumed that our audience runs 
into the millions. In fact, on the basis of the standard rating systems, 


Mutual estimates the total listeners per week at over 7 million. 


That audience includes people from all walks of life in 44 States. 
Since the program originates in Washington at 10 P. M. and is carried 
in other time zones at a comparatively late hour, the bulk of the 
audience consists of adult citizens of voting age. 

While the A. F. of L. program has attained a sizable audience, 
it is not nearly as large as it could and should be with fuller promotion 
effort at the local level. The American Federation of Labor urges all 
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Central Labor Bodies and local unions to keep on advising their member- 
ship to listen regularly to these news broadcasts. 


By means of the program, the American Federation of Labor has 
been able to present its views and policies to the public regularly by 
means of the so-called “commercial” messages at the beginning and 
the end of each program. And in the months to come—with the vital 
Congressional elections at stake—the radio program can be and should 
be of inestimable value. 

Because of the Korean War and the defense emergency, news broad- 
casts are now more popular and command even larger audiences than 
even before. The Executive Council therefore recommends that the offi- 
cers of the American Federation of Labor be authorized and instructed 
to purchase the same or similar time for the continuation of the radio 
news program during 1951. 


Free-Time Radio 


Again, as in past years, the major radio networks accorded free time, 
as a public service, to the American Federation of Labor for the pre- 
sentation of three separate radio series and for the broadcasting of 
special programs and events. On NBC, the American Federation of 
Labor sponsored ten “America United” programs (the title now has been 
changed to “The First Freedom’). These are half-hour round-table dis- | 
cussion programs on major issues originating from Washington at 1 to | 
1:30 P.M. Sunday afternoons and broadcast over a national hook-up. 
On ABC, the American Federation of Labor broadcast twenty-four “As 
We See It” programs, of fifteen minutes each, giving the news and views 
of Labor in interview form over 127 stations from coast to coast. On 
CBS, representatives of the American Federation of Labor participated 
in a score of “Cross Section-USA” programs on national issues con- 
ducted by CBS commentator Dwight Cooke. In addition, Mutual made 
available free time for speeches and special events, on request, in ac- 
cordance with a standing agreement. 





These programs have proved of inestimable value to the American 
Federation of Labor in providing a regular opportunity of making 
Labor’s voice heard on the air and in making it possible for affiliated 
unions to express their point of view on special situations of concern 
to their members. 


Publicity 





The American Federation of Labor maintained its long-established 
Publicity and Information Service to provide prompt and accurate labor 
news to the press and radio, to make factual information available to 
the representatives of all domestic and foreign publications interested in 
labor activities and to correct, wherever possible, published misstate- 
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ments toncerning the Federation. Delegates to the annual con- 
ventions can see from the increasing representation at the press tables 
the expanding interest of the press and radio in labor news and events. 
That is true not only at conventions and Executive Council meetings, but 
day in and day out at the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor. Publicity and Information Service cannot, of course, control the 
form or the content of news stories as they are printed in the press or 
voiced over the radio, but must do its best to obtain a fair break for Labor 
under the handicap of the obvious anti-Labor bias of existing news media. 


Labor Press 


Substantial improvement was accomplished during the year in the 
free services rendered by the American Federation of Labor Weekly 
News Service to the bona fide labor press. This service is now provid- 
ing the best photographic mat service, free of charge, in the labor press 
field. Shorter and snappier news articles, in line with the needs of labor 
press editors, are made available in the two editions each week dis- 
tributed by the AFLWNS. Many of these improvements have been made 
possible by closer cooperation and communication with the editors of 
the labor press, who have repeatedly expressed appreciation for the 
improved material they are receiving from the AFLWNS. 

Another encouraging development has been the effect of the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s denunciation of unethical advertising and soliciting 
practices by certain publications masquerading as part of the bona fide 
labor press. In accordance with the Executive Council’s instructions, 
President Green sent a letter to all state federations of labor and central 
bodies repudiating the high-pressure activities of one publication and 
emphasizing that no one has authority to solicit advertising in the name 
of the American Federation of Labor. That publication and others 
engaging in questionable practices have suffered in consequence. 

Believing that a strong bona fide labor press should be encouraged as 
a vital and reliable medium for the education and enlightenment of the 
nation’s workers, the Executive Council is determined to assist the labor 
press to attain and maintain the highest standards. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


The American Federationist, the official monthly magazine of the 
American Federation of Labor, has endeavored during the past year to 
serve the cause of organized labor with maximum effectiveness. 

Questions of vital concern to the American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliates were presented to the readers of the magazine in 
timely and authoritative articles throughout the year. In recognition 
of the critical international situation resulting from the determination 
of Communist Russia to gain control over the entire globe, the 
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American Federationist during the year fixed the spotlight repeatedly 
on Soviet enslavement of working people and on the Kremlin’s machina- 
tions in Europe and Asia as well as in other parts of the world. 

Officers and organizers of the American Federation of Labor and 
of affiliated national and international unions, state federations of labor 
and city central bodies contributed numerous valuable and informative 
articles to labor’s magazine during the year, and their cooperation 
and assistance in the American Federation of Labor’s effort to publish 
an outstanding periodical are sincerely appreciated by the Executive 
Council. 

While striving to bring vital information to its readers on inter- 
national labor matters which are of the most far-reaching significance 
at the present stage of the struggle between the forces of liberty and 
the forces of totalitarian slavery, the American Federationist during 
the past year did not neglect the domestic scene. The iniquitous Taft- 
Hartley Act; Labor’s efforts to secure the passage of constructive 
legislation beneficial to all segments of our population; the observance 
of Samuel Gompers Centennial Year; the vital activities of Labor’s 
League for Political Education, and similar important domestic matters 
were given substantial space in the magazine. 

The American Federationist should be made available to large 
numbers of citizens, so that organized labor’s position on outstanding 
issues could be known to a greater portion of the general public. The 
Executive Council feels that a wider circulation of the official magazine 
among trade unionists and persons outside Labor’s ranks would be of 
tremendous value in winning good will and support for the humani- 
tarian, democratic and progressive objectives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 

In order to increase knowledge and understanding of the principles, 
purposes, policies and activities of organized labor through the ef- 
fective medium of the American Federationist, the Executive Council 
recommends that every effort be made during the coming year, by 
the American Federation of Labor and by the national and international 
unions, state federations of labor and central labor unions, to widen the 
circulation of our official monthly organ. In this way a valuable con- 
tribution can be made toward the strengthening of the trade union cause 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


RESEARCH REPORT 


This bulletin, a monthly publication prepared by the American 
Federation of Labor Research Staff, is designed to provide union 
officials and organizers with up-to-date information on administrative 
and judicial decisions on labor law affecting trade unions, developments 
in collective bargaining, and current basic labor statistics. In its third 
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year, the Research Report continues to be received with considerable 
interest on the part of those it aims to serve. 

During the year, summaries of N. L. R. B. and court decisions of 
interest to organized labor were published regularly, to enable local 
union officials to remain conversant with their legal rights and re- 
sponsibilities. Digests of current union-management agreements were 
included in each issue. Special articles on retirement plans in collective 
bargaining; premium pay, vacation, and holiday provisions; arbitration 
clauses; dismissal pay; industry wage developments; and other trends 
and issues in collective bargaining were also published. The response 
to this monthly bulletin has been gratifying. 


NOTICIARIO OBRERO NORTEAMERICANO 


(North American Labor News) 

The NORTH AMERICAN LABOR NEWS, Spanish-language newspaper 
published bi-monthly by the office of the Secretary-Treasurer, continued 
to grow in influence and circulation throughout Latin America. 

Through the medium of the NOTICIARIO, the American Federation of 
Labor has expressed its support of the free trade union activities of 
the workers in Latin America and has continued its outspoken and 
firm opposition to those who would suppress the legitimate work of the 
trade unions and their leaders, 


In addition, the NOTICIARO has presented the day-to-day activities of 
the American Federation of Labor and its membership and continues to 
promote understanding among the workers of the Western Hemisphere. 


LABOR’S MONTHLY SURVEY 


In interpreting economic trends, Labor’s Monthly Survey has empha- 
sized the constructive part played by policies of the American Federation 
of Labor during the 1949 business recession and the 1950 recovery. We 
have shown that, because of our cooperation in raising productivity and 
our understanding of the problems of individual employers, A. F. of L. 
unions have won very substantial wage gains for members without 
increasing prices. Survey charts have shown how these wage gains 
maintained and increased workers’ buying power, thus helping to create 
the demand for consumer goods which eventually lifted production out 
of its 1949 decline and created jobs for unemployed workers. We have 
emphasized the need for local action in communities with persistent 
unemployment problems, and described the achievements of local Full 
Employment Committees in putting the unemployed to work by creating 
useful jobs in private industry. We have discussed the problems of 
maintaining balance between consuming and producing power in a free 
economy, so that production and employment may be kept at maximum 
levels. 
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Much space this year has been given to discussion of foreign affairs, 
because we feel it is important for our members to understand interna- 
tional economic problems, and also to know the strategy and tactics of 
world Communism in its effort to gain control over free nations. We 
explained the problems of free peoples in the Far East half a year before 
the Communist attack on South Korea, describing the rich economic 
resources of these countries, the benefits accruing to Far Eastern peoples 
and other nations through world trade, the strategic importance of this 
trade to our own country and the Communist effort to capture these 
countries by infiltration and aggression. We have shown the constructive 
part being played by the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

Our purpose has been to keep our large number of trade union and 
other readers informed on economic and other problems of vital signifi- 
cance in the world-wide struggle of free peoples against the Communist 
menace, and also to provide economic education on problems facing Labor 
and Industry within our own country and explain the functioning of the 
free enterprise system. Our charts and information have had much 
wider circulation among labor groups than ever before through the 
cooperation of the A. F. of L. Weekly News Service which is making mats 
of our charts and summaries of our text available to labor papers. This 
material is being widely used and republished in papers reaching rank 
and file members of the Federation who are showing interest in it. We 
also provide information on the outlook for different industries, ,on the 
cost of an adequate living standard in different cities, on wage increases 
won by affiliated unions, all of which is useful in collective bargaining. 
This general information is supplemented by special reports to local 
unions which have been in great demand this year. 


We continue to have a large demand for the Survey from schools, 
colleges and universities, research organizations, business firms, libraries 
and other groups outside the ranks of Labor, and feel that it is doing 
important work for the American Federation of Labor in the field of 
public relations. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES DEPARTMENT 

In the past year the Building and Construction Trades Department 
has continued to expand. Charters were issued to 9 additional local 
building and construction trades councils. The total number of state and 
local councils affiliated with the Department on June 30, 1950, was 
582. Average membership in affiliated national and international unions 
also increased during the year. 


Publication of the Department’s official monthly publication, the 
Building and Construction Trades Bulletin, has been continued. Re- 


ception of the Bulletin has been satisfactory, and circulation has 
materially increased during the year. 
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The building and construction industry has enjoyed another year of 
extremely high activity. Predictions a year ago were to the effect that 
the industry would do well to maintain, during the last half of 1949, 
the pace which had been established in the first six months of 1949. It 
was confidently expected that housing would fall off, and that private 
construction of all kinds would decrease very considerably. Volume of 
construction was expected to be maintained only through a marked in- 
crease in public building. 

Those predictions have not been fulfilled. There was an unexpected 
upsurge of residential building in the last half of 1949, resulting in 
1,025,000 housing starts during the year—an all time high. The same 
record building has continued into 1950. Nor has private construction 
as a whole fallen off as was anticipated. There has been a 22 percent 
increase in the dollar volume of private construction during the first 
five months of this year, in comparison with the same period in 1949, 
while residential building (excluding farm housing) went up 51 percent 
in the same period. Public construction has also increased. The effect 
of the emergency created by the invasion of Korea has not yet made 
itself felt insofar as the volume of construction is concerned. It is 
certain, however, that within the next few months there will be a marked 
shift to military construction. 

The most ominous note which has crept into the situation in recent 
months is the swift rise in the prices of many building materials, with 
consequent increase in construction costs. This trend has been especially 
marked since the Korean war began and it will go far to put housing 
out of the reach of millions of families who would otherwise be in the 
market for new homes. As material costs go up and prices rise, there is 
a recurrence of the tendency to place much of the blame for higher prices 
on labor. This is easily disproved by the facts. While wage rate increases 
were secured during 1949 for at least 850,000 workers in the building and 
construction industry, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
increases negotiated were less than those secured in any year since the 
close of the war except that between 1948 and 1949. Between July 1, 
1949, and July 1, 1950, union wage scales of building tradesmen increased 
by only four percent. The average increase for the workers affected 
amounted to about 10% cents an hour. During the first quarter of 1950 
the increase amounted to only three-tenths of 1 percent. A significant 
number of contracts were renewed without change, while some major 
contracts were not reopened during the year. While further increases 
this year appear certain, it is expected that the increases will not exceed 
those of last year. 

In general, also, there has been very slight increase in supplementary 
wage benefits. The building and construction industry has been much 
less affected by such supplementary wage benefits than have other major 
industries. This is due in large part to the nature of the industry, and 
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to the necessarily migratory character of both contractors and building 
tradesmen. The past year has, however, seen some small increase in wel- 
fare funds of various kinds. In the Washington D. C., metropolitan 
area 9 trades now have secured welfare plans. In Connecticut, a welfare 
and insurance plan has been put into effect by 2 employers’ associations 
and 4 building and construction trades unions covering about 8,000 
workers and their families; in New York, a new agreement affecting 
8,000 electricians establishes various benefits for the workers, who are 
already covered by a pension plan. These are examples of what has 
taken place in various parts of the country, as building tradesmen 
attempt to meet the insecurity which has been inherent in their work. 


Employment has continued high in the industry. In 1949 the average 
employment in all kinds of contract construction was slightly above 
2,100,000. Estimates are that it may reach an average of 2,400,000 this 
year. While there have been scattered and isolated instances of unem- 
ployment among building tradesmen, they have been due almost entirely 
to local conditions. In Alaska, for example, where scheduled con- 
struction was very slow in getting under way, considerable unemploy- 
ment was reported; at the Hanford Atomic Energy Commission 
installation, large numbers of building tradesmen came from all parts 
of the country in response to propaganda in newspapers and on the 
radio long before there was demand for them. There have been, also, 
reports of shortages of building tradesmen in certain areas and in 
certain trades, with the consequent payment of premium wages but this 
situation is not sufficiently widespread to be significant. There is 
general agreement among contractors and builders that man-hour pro- 
ductivity of buiding tradesmen has increased markedly during the year, 
due in large part to better planning of projects, increased supply of 
materials, and increased competition. If supplies of materials again be- 
come short, man-hour productivity may well fall. 


The apprentice training program in the building and construction 
industry has developed in a satisfactory fashion, although the increase 
in the number of joint apprenticeship committees has been very gradual 
in the past year. According to a report of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
of the Department of Labor there were in existence on March 31, 1950, 
a total of 3,239 joint apprenticeship committees in the building trades. 
They were divided among the various trades as follows: trowel trades, 
750; woodworking, 664; painting, 487; pipe trades, 549; electrical, 422; 
sheet metal, 242; other trades 175. In January, 1950, the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship estimated that during the year slightly more than 36,000 
apprentices would graduate as journeymen. This report and estimate 
were based on the date of entry into apprenticeship. Apprentice train- 
ing in the building and construction industry has apparently reached a 
stable basis, but there is no reason to suppose that the program will 
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not continue to expand steadily in the coming years, if conditions in the 
industry remain propitious for such training. 

The National Joint Plan for the Settlement of Jurisdictional Dis- 
putes has continued throughout the year. In July, 1949, the committee 
named to work out changes necessary to make the plan acceptable to 
the unions began a series of meetings for that purpose. The committee 
prepared a draft of a revised plan which was approved by the Executive 
Council of the Department on August 13, 1949, and recommended to the 
annual convention of the Department which met in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
in September. The revised plan was approved by the convention, and 
after approval by the contractors’ associations it was put into operation 
on October 1, 1949. It will remain in effect until December 31, 1950, and 
each year thereafter unless it is terminated by one of the parties signing 
it. 

The revised plan continues joint participation of unions and con- 
tractors’ associations in the settlement of jurisdictional disputes. It 
substitutes a National Joint Board for the Board of Trustees set up 
under the original plan, and gives the National Joint Board the authority 
to make job or spot decisions, based upon consideration of established 
area practices. This authority of the Joint Board to render job decisions 
is one of the major revisions of the plan, and has contributed to the 
speedy adustment of disputes as they arose. 

When a national decision is to be made a Hearings Panel will be 
set up to hear the case and render such a decision. A national decision 
may be requested when a dispute is first submitted to the National 
Joint Board, a job decision of the National Joint Board may be ap- 
pealed by the participating national or international unions, or a case 
may be referred by the Joint Board itself to a Hearings Panel. 
No contractor, or contractors’ association, may appeal a Joint Board 
decision to a Hearings Panel. Up to June 30, 1950, no Hearing Panels 
had been established. 


The Department has spent a considerable amount of time on the 
housing situation. It has worked closely with the American Federation 
of Labor Housing Committee in all phases of the housing problem. 
The low-rent housing and slum clearance program, although it was 
won last year at the national level, has been subject to outrageous 
opposition from the real estate and allied interests, on the local level. 
We have enlisted the aid of local building and construction trades 
councils, and their affiliated local unions, in all localities in which the 
program has been challenged. Unfortunately, however, the public low- 
rent housing program has been defeated in a majority of the cities in 
which the opposition was successful in forcing referenda. While the 
Department is disappointed at the delay which has occurred in getting 
the program under way, it will continue to work with the Public Housing 
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Administration and local public housing authorities in the attempt to 
accelerate actual construction of low-rent housing projects. Building 
tradesmen are again, as they did in the previous public low-rent housing 
program, taking a leading part in local housing authorities. 

Although the number of housing starts in 1949 and the first half 
of 1950 is yery impressive, this does not begin to represent a solution of 
the housing shortage. That shortage is still acute, especially insofar 
as the middle and lower income groups are concerned. For this reason 
we gave all support possible to the cooperative provisions of the Hous- 
ing Act introduced into Congress this year. The President of the 
Department appeared before the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency in favor of the cooperative provisions, and local building and 
construction trades councils were enlisted in the attempt to secure adop- 
tion of that portion of the Act. Since the cooperative provisions of the 
bill were defeated, the Department will continue to give full support to 
future attempts to secure such help for middle income families. The 
Department feels that the emergency restrictions on housing issued by 
the President fall most heavily on the low and middle income families, 
and believes that those restrictions should be lifted on public low-rent 
housing and changed on FHA-guaranteed mortgage housing and VA 
housing to encourage building of homes for the low and middle-income 
families, and discourage the kind of luxury housing which is now account- 
ing for so large a part of all home building. The President of the 
Department also appeared before the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee in support of the continuation of federal rent control for at least 
another year. This becomes imperative in view of the emergency 
situation. 

The Department carried on its attempt to secure observance and en- 
forcement of the laws now on the statute books, protecting labor stand- 
ards. Particular difficulty in this regard has been encountered with 
various branches of the Armed Services, and with the Federal Housing 
Administration. The various branches of the Armed Forces continue to 
do construction work with so-called civil service employees and enlisted 
personnel, at wage rates far below those prevailing in the localities. 
The Department maintains that such work should be done under the 
provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act, at wage rates established by the 
Secretary of Labor. A number of conferences were arranged with repre- 
sentatives of the Armed Services, and when no satisfaction was received, 
a meeting was held with Secretary of Defense Johnson. It was not until 
after the outbreak of the fighting in Korea that any action was taken 
by the Secretary of Defense. On August 11 he issued a policy statement 
on the employment of military personnel and temporary civil service 
employees in construction, maintenance and repair. The policy as issued 
is far from satisfactory, however, and we shall continue our attempts 
to secure the changes we believe necessary. 
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Attempts to secure enforcement of the prevailing wage provisions of 
the National Housing Act have met with more success. It now appears 
that the Federal Housing Administration will at least attempt to meet 
its obligations under those provisions, and try to stop the widespread 
and open violations of the prevailing wages on FHA-guaranteed pro- 
jects. The National Housing Act was amended in 1939 to include a 
provision for the payment of prevailing wages, as predetermined by the 
Secretary of Labor, on multi-family FHA-guaranteed projects. The 
FHA consistently took the position, however, that it was not required by 
Congress to enforce that provision, and that noncompliance with the 
established wage rates was a matter for the Department of Justice. 
The Department maintained that the Federal Housing Administration 
itself, as the guaranteeing agency, was responsible for seeing to it that 
the prevailing wage provisions were observed. Conferences with the 
Commissioner of the Federal Housing Administration accomplished 
nothing. The problem was then taken up with the Secretary of Labor 
who arranged meetings with the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, of which the FHA is a part. As a result of 
those conferences, and of the wholehearted cooperation of the Secretary 
of Labor, the Federal Housing Administration has in the past few 
months issued new regulations intended to enforce the prevailing wage 
provisions of its Act. A number of investigations of alleged violations 
have been made by the Department of Labor and the Federal Housing 
Administration, and some bad situations have been corrected. Although 
the situation is not yet completely satisfactory it promises to be im- 
proved, if not straightened out, in the next several months. 

The President’s Reorganization Plan No. 14, which became effective 
in May, 1950, will greatly help in correcting violations of existing laws 
by the various government agencies. That Plan gives the Department 
of Labor responsibility for coordinating the enforcement of the various 
laws establishing labor standards on public works and federally 
aided or guaranteed projects. The Department is now authorized to 
issue regulations and procedures for enforcement of the laws, and is 
also authorized to make investigations of alleged violations on its own 
initiative, when it considers it desirable to do so. This new power vested 
in the Secretary of Labor will go far to make uniform and effective the 
enforcement of labor standards. 

The attempt to operate under the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act has demanded a great deal of the time and attention of the De- 
partment. The fact that the National Labor Relations Board has been 
unable to work out a method of holding either representation or union- 
security elections in the building and construction industry has caused 
chaos in the industry. So serious was the situation that in October, 
1949, both the Department and the contractors’ associations signatory 
to the National Joint Plan for the Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes, 
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at the request of the Board, submitted detailed and comprehensive 
briefs asking the Board to find some method of certifying building 
trades unions without elections. Despite the fact that the Board 
promised us the opportunity to sit down with it and discuss the entire 
situation on an informal basis, the Board scheduled oral hearings on the 
question in connection with the Atkinson-Jones case. The hearing was 
held in December, 1949, but since the Department had not participated 
in the Atkinson-Jones case, and had prepared its brief without knowledge 
of what occurred in the hearings on that case, it refused to take part 
in the hearing. 

In early June, 1950, the NLRB finally issued its policy statement on 
elections in the building and construction industry, saying that it had 
no choice but to enforce the law as written, if and when cases against 
building and construction trades unions came before it. A few days 
later it handed down its decision in the Atkinson-Jones case. That 
decision in effect outlaws practically every agreement in effect today 
between building and construction trades unions and their employers. 
The Board found both the Atkinson-Jones Company and Local 370 of 
the International Union of Operating Engineers guilty of unfair labor 
practice, because they observed the terms of a closed-shop contract 
entered into before the Taft-Hartley Act went into effect, at the time 
when the Atkinson-Jones Company was just beginning work on a 
$20,000,000 construction program at the Hanford, Washington, Atomic 
Energy Commission plant. Both the company and the union acted in the 
belief that the contract was legal under the terms of the Wagner Act 
and of the Taft-Hartley Act. The Board found, however, that the con- 
tract had been signed before the union had been certified as the repre- 
sentative of a majority of the employees in the appropriate bargaining 
unit, and ordered the company to cease giving effect to the contract or 
recognizing the union as the representative of any of its employees 
until it was certified by the Board. Since the union cannot be certified 
without an election, and since the Board admittedly cannot hold elections 
on building and construction jobs, there is no possible way for the union 
to comply with the law or with the Board’s order. The decision thus out- 
laws the customary method of contracting in the industry, before men 
are actually at work on a particular job. No contract, under the Board’s 
ruling, is legal if it is made before the men represented by the union are 
actually at work on the particular job, in numbers large enough to be 
considered as a relatively stable labor force, and before the union has 
been certified by the Board. 

Since the Board made its decision in the Atkinson-Jones case, two 
developments have occurred, both of which add immeasurably to the 
confusion which already existed with regard to elections on building 
and construction jobs. The National Labor Relations Board in June 
reversed the position of the General Counsel, and itself undertook to 
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find some way of holding elections in the industry. While the action of 
the Board does not mean that it is going to hold elections, it does mean 
that for the first time the Board itself, and not the General Counsel, 
is going to secure facts upon which to base its own decision as to 
whether elections are possible in our industry. 

The second development is that the General Counsel on June 28th 
issued a statement to the effect that he will recognize what in effect 
amounts to a union-shop contract between building and construction 
trades unions and contractors, even though union-security elections have 
not been held. He went so far, in his release, as to give the exact pro- 
visions which a union could include within its contract, and stated 
that complaints that such contracts resulted in discrimination against 
non-union workers would not be processed by him. What he has approved 
is the establishment of hiring halls through which both union and 
non-union men will be referred to the job, the hiring halls to be op- 
erated by the union. He goes on to say, however, that non-union men 
so referred will have the usual thirty days provided in the Taft-Hartley 
Act in which to join the union, and that men may be discharged under 
such agreements for non-payment of dues. 

The building and construction industry is caught square in the 
middle of the fight which has been going on for so long between the 
National Labor Relations Board and the General Counsel. Building 
trades unions can expect nothing from either, and can only wait for 
Congress to act to clarify the situation. 

In one of the few instances in which the National Labor Relations 
Board has held an election on a construction project, subsequent events 
have shown how little the election and certification of the union as 
bargaining agent means. In 1948 the Fort Smith, Little Rock and 
Springfield Joint Council won a representation election on the Bull 
Shoals Dam, under construction by the Ozark Dam Constructors, with 
Brown and Root as the operating contractors. The company at once 
made it clear that it had no intention of bargaining in good faith, upon 
which the Joint Council preferred unfair labor practice charges against 
it, with the National Labor Relations Board. The company was found 
guilty, and ordered by the board to bargain in good faith with the Joint 
Council. A few meetings were held with representatives of Brown and 
toot, with no results. Not only did the company refuse to bargain 
in good faith, but it refused to return to work a large number of men 
who had struck, in protest at the refusal of Brown and Root to comply 
with the NLRB’s orders. Meantime the peak of employment on the dam 
has passed, and when the work is completed the Ozark Dam Con- 
structors will dissolve. Not only has the Taft-Hartley Act failed to help 
the Joint Council in this case, but it has operated to prevent the unions 


from taking the action necessary to force Brown and Root to deal with 
them. 
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As long as there was any possibility that the Taft-Hartley Act 
would be repealed, the Department did everything in its power to help 
bring about that result. It will continue to support men who, if elected 
to Congress, will see to it that the Act is repealed. 


The Legislative Committee of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Department have worked together in all matters relating to 
legislation. Relationships with other Departments of the American 
Federation of Labor have been satisfactory. We continue to try to 
work out with the Metal Trades Department the problems of labor re- 
lations on privately operated Atomic Energy Commission installations. 


UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


I. M. Ornburn—1889-1949 


The sudden passing of Brother I. M. Ornburn on December 17 last 
year was most regrettable. During the 15 years he served as secretary- 
treasurer of the Union Label Trades Department he established many 
new union label activities which are still bearing fruit. Not only did 
he inaugurate many services and methods for the publicity of Union 
Labels, Shop Cards and Service Buttons but he also founded the 
American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor which is spon- 
sored by the Union Label Trades Department. Mr. Ornburn originated 
and was the first director of the AFL Union Industries Show. His 
untimely death was a great shock to his associates and numerous other 
friends. 


Following the death of the secretary-treasurer, the executive board 
of the Union Label Trades Department asked the president to take 
full charge of the activities of the Department and also act as director 
of the fifth exhibition. Through the loyal cooperation of the officials 
of the American Federation of Labor and other friends, the Depart- 
ment has been able to carry on the work begun by the late I. M. Ornburn. 


This year marks the centennial celebration of the birth of Samuel 
Gompers, the illustrious founder and the first President of the American 
Federation of Labor. Therefore, what would be more fitting and ap- 
propriate than to use as the “text” for our annual report a quotation 
from that fearless leader’s remarks in the annual report to the AFL 
Convention in December 1899 at Detroit, Michigan. In part he said: 


We who have been in the movement for years and have watched 
its progress, know the splendid influence which the Union Label has 
had in encouraging better sanitary, mat>rial, and moral conditions 
among the workers. The Union Label has not only been the means 
of organizing large numbers of non-unionists, but better than all, 
it has stimulated and strengthened unity and fraternity among the 
organized workers of the different trades and callings. The demand 
for the Union Label upon the product of any other trade than that 
at which the member is employed, is in itself a manifestation as 
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well as a recognition of the solidarity and the identity of the in- 
terests of labor. 


That has been the permanent policy of the Union Label Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor since it was established 
on April 2, 1909. 

The Union Label Trades Department pursues a policy based on the 
fundamental principles upon which it was organized. They are to pro- 
mote a greater demand for products bearing the Union Label and for 
services designated by the Shop Card and Union Button. 

Among others, the primary objectives of the Department are to 
carry into effect methods for the advertisement of Union Label prod- 
ucts; to educate the members of trade unions, their families and the 
general public upon the economic, social, and moral uplift furthered by 
the trade union movement; to further the general welfare of all af- 
filiated organizations and to aid in the work of organization among all 
the toilers for the common good. The basic purposes of the Department 
also include greater demand for the labor performed by all union 
workers. 


Appreciation of Cooperation 


The Union Label Trades Department gratefully acknowledges the 
splendid support and wholehearted cooperation which it receives from 
President William Green, Secretary-Treasurer George Meany and of- 
ficials of other American Federation Labor departments, national and 
international unions, state federations of labor, central labor bodies, 
and local unions. We also appreciate the support it receives from union 
label leagues and women’s auxiliaries. 


The Director of Organization and all organizers of the American 
Federation of Labor are among others who help greatly in the suc- 
cessful activities of our Department. 


Again we express our thanks to the editors of the officia: labor 
journals and to the weekly and other periodical labor newspapers for 
the liberal display they give to Union Label features. 

Through the outstanding cooperation of President Green and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Meany, the American Federationist and the American 
Federation of Labor Weekly News Service have contributed a great 
amount of space to news and pictorial Union Labor features as well as to 
the AFL Union Industries Show. The liberal space for publicity so 
freely given by the official monthly labor journals, the weekly labor 
newspapers, together with the Federationist and the A.F.L. Weekly 
News Service, and by independent newspapers, magazines and other 
services has been responsible for the great success of our campaigns 
for the Union Label, Shop Card and Union Button and the A.F.L. 
Union Industries Show. 
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In the space allotted for our report it is impossible to express our 
many thanks to all branches and agencies of the American Federation 
of Labor, to the President of United States, to the governors of many 
states, mayors of cities, and other officials of both federal, state and 
city governments for their all-out support by issuing proclamations for 
Union Label Weeks, the Union Industries Shows and other events 
sponsored by our Department. 


Union Label Leagues 


Union Label Leagues are chartered directly by. the Union Label 
Trades Department but the membership is open to members of all labor 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor as well as those 
which are affiliated with the Union Label Trades Department. We, 
therefore, urge cooperation in organizing Union Label Leagues by the 
officials and members of all branches and agencies of the American 
Federation of Labor. The Union Label League is the local organization 
around which all activities for Union Labels, Shop Cards and Buttons 
are crystallized. In brief, through the League, in every campaign all 
American workers are urged to “Go Union and Buy Label.” Thus, all 
members of the American Federation of Labor are brought into the 
fold of union activities in which every A.F.L. union can directly partici- 
pate. The results are that after the benefits of a Union Label campaign 
are demonstrated many unions have adopted Union Labels, Shop Cards 
or Union Buttons and have become affiliated with the Department. 

Our Department urges the formation of Union Label Leagues in 
every city in America. The officials and members of Union Label 
Leagues are urged to cooperate with the officers of central labor unions, 
local unions and women’s auxiliaries in all campaigns inaugurated for 
the benefit of all A.I’.L. members. The officials and members of Union 
Label Leagues also establish good relations with employers in a com- 
munity by urging all consumers to patronize only firms that display the 
Union Label, Shop Card on Button; thereby, the Union Label Leagues 
become the clearing house for the promotion of sales of union-made 
products and the patronage of union services. 

In many cities the League sponsors and publishes a local Union 
Label Directory or Consumers’ Guide in order to direct union-earned 
money into the cash registers of “fair’? manufacturers and “fair” mer- 
chandisers. 


Union Label Features 


News items, editorials, cartoons and other pictorial features to- 
gether with facsimiles of Union Labels, Shop Cards and Union Buttons 
are released to the official monthly labor journals of American Federa- 
tion of Labor national and international unions and railway labor unions, 
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to weekly labor newspapers, and to many independent periodicals. These 
Union Label features are used quite generally by the labor press and 
form the backbone of the Union Label Trades Department’s publicity 
throughout the year in every part of America. 

Publications issued by national and international unions, state 
federations of labor, central labor unions, local unions, union label 
leagues, and women’s auxiliaries upon request are furnished special 
articles on subjects pertaining to Union Labels, Shop Cards and Union 
Buttons. In addition to these, many requests are made by daily news- 
papers and independent magazines for exclusive articles for special 
labor editions, entire labor pages, or labor columns devoted to organized 
workers’ activities. 


The Union Label Directory 


The official 1950 Union Label Directory, listing all affiliated unions 
together with facsimiles of their insignia and the names and addresses 
ef the officers of the respective national and international union and 
also lists of manufacturers, business establishments and other industries 
which display the Union Label, Shop Card or Union Button, was dis- 
tributed during the early part of the year. 

This official directory is issued annually for the principal purpose of 
stimulating the purchases of Union Label goods and the patronage of 
union services by members of labor unions, women’s auxiliaries and 
Union Label Leagues. 

This Union Label Directory is a ready-reference guide for Union 
Label-conscious consumers to inform local merchants where they can 
obtain Union Label merchandise. Whenever a merchant says that he is 
unable to procure Union Label products a list of union manufacturers 
who make them should be handed to him. 


Union Label Week 


This year Union Label Week was designated for September 2nd 
through the 9th by resolutions unanimously adopted by the last con- 
ventions of both the American Federation of Labor and the Union Label 
Trades Department. The A.F.L. resolution read in part: 

In all our promotional activities it is our desire to keep a constant 
reminder before members of labor unions, women’s auxiliaries, 
their families and friends of the necessity of giving preference to 
Union Label goods and the patronage of Union services. We de- 
pend upon our friends all during the year to demand the Union 
Labels, Shop Cards and Union Buttons and we spearhead our 
campaigns by conducting a Union Label Week. 


In every city and community in America, appropriate ceremonies 
should be planned at once to publicize Union Labels, Shop Cards and 
Union Buttons and to also promote the sale of union-made goods and 
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the’ use of all union services. Union Label Week affords an excellent 
opportunity to build good will with all Americans and stimulate good 
relations with manufacturers and with employers in unionized indus- 
tries and other “fair” business establishments. In cooperation with 
merchants and other firms we should make this eight-day period the 
outstanding event of the year. 

Since this year also marks the centennial celebration of the birth of 
Samuel Gompers, the founder of the American Federation of Labor, it 
will be fitting to have joint exercises and other activities to include 
both Union Label Week and commemoration of Samuel Gompers be- 
cause he was an ardent advocate of the use of Union Labels, Shop Cards 
and Union Buttons. 


In 1909, when the Union Label Trades Department was established 
by the A.F.L., it was Samuel Gompers who said: 

We want the public to know that the product which our Union 
Label covers is the best of its character and kind that can be had; 
that Union Label goods are made under better conditions for the 
workers, as to wages, hours and sanitary conditions than non-union 
products. That our hallmarks, the Union Labels of our organizations, 
stand for higher and better things than a mere trade-mark. The 
fact that so many of the Union Labels of our organizations are 
imitated and counterfeited, demonstrates beyond question their 
value. It is said that imitation is the highest form of flattery, and 
imitation of our Union Labels, the counterfeiting of them, is a flat- 
tering endorsement of their real value. 


Union Industries Show 


The A.F.L. Union Industries Show is one of the most popular activ- 
ities of the Union Label Trades Department. We have, therefore, 
decided to make it an annual event. It is growing in size. The at- 
tendance has broken all records. The exhibitors are satisfied. It re- 
ceives considerable nation-wide publicity and an unusual amount of 
publicity in the labor press. It is one of our best public relations 
activities. Definite results in the city and vicinity in which it is held are: 
it increases demand for union-made goods and use of union services; 
it encourages manufacturers to display the Union Label and other 
business establishments to display the Shop Card and encourages em- 
ployes of firms to wear their Union Buttons; it establishes good will 
with the public and community prestige for organized labor, and the 
entire show furnishes striking evidence of good relations between 
employes and their employers. 


AFL Union Industries Show Hailed Brilliant Success 


The 5th A.F.L. Union Industries Show held May 6th through the 
13th in Philadelphia was hailed another outstanding success. It was the 
biggest and best annual labor-management exhibition ever sponsored by 
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the Union Label Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Never in all the world were there such displays of Union Label 
goods and unique demonstrations of Union services. It was a veritable 
wonderland of all things union. Consumers were definitely convinced 
that union-made-in-America products, union services and union enter- 
tainment are unexcelled anywhere. 

The attendance at the Show broke all records for the huge Conven- 
tion Hall in Philadelphia. Based on tickets, the official count was 542,106 
but thousands of other spectators poured through the gates—especially 
after a top-star entertainment in the arena on the floor above the 
exhibition halls which seated over 17,000 people. 


Radio, Television, Movies And Entertainment 


The opening ceremonies of the Show received excellent coverage on 
radio stations. They were broadcast over both the Columbia and 
Mutual broadcasting stations. Later in the day, the Show was televised 
over the National Broadcasting Company’s TV network. On Sunday 
night, the Catholic Hour originated from the huge arena. The next 
night Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin awarded a certificate for 
apprenticeship training to President Harry C. Bates of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America. The ceremony 
was carried over the nation-wide network of NBC. 


The Bob Hope show, sponsored by the International Chemical Work- 
ers’ Union and Lever Brothers Company, was broadcast from the Union 
Industries Show. During the entire week Frank Edwards—A. F. of L. 
labor news commentator—spoke over the Mutual coast-to-coast network 
from Philadelphia and made one newscast directly from an exhibition 
hall. There were numerous other radio broadcasts and spot announce- 
ments by individual exhibitors on local stations. 


An address was broadcast over the world-wide network of the Voice 
of America, sponsored by the U. S. State Department. This program 
was translated into 24 different languages. Movies were made by Pathe 
which gave nation-wide distribution to a newsreel showing the open- 
ing ceremonies and some of the leading features of the exciting 
exhibition. 

With the Bob Hope show, Betty Hutton, Frances Langford and 
other stars of radio and screen appeared in person at the exhibition. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Ormandy, held con- 
certs during the last four nights of the Show which were highlighted 
by the personal appearances of Gladys Swarthout and Christopher 
Lynch. A popular 25-piece orchestra furnished music day and nght 
during the entire Show. All the actors and musicians are members of 
A.F.L. unions. Willie Hoppe and Willie Mosconi, world champions, did 
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their wondershots on a Union Label pocket billiard table hourly during 
the Show. Another interesting feature was a beauty contest on the 
last night of the Show. Admission was free to both the concerts and 
the exhibition. 


Clock Focal Point of Official A.F.L. Exhibit 


An illuminated clock was the focal point of the American Federation 
of Labor display at the exhibition. 

President William Green said that the official AFL exhibit at the 
1950 AFL Union Industries Show portrayed the varied services which 
the trade union movement renders to the workers, our nation, and to 
the world. 

All A.F.L. unions and women’s auxiliaries and several thousand 
firms and industries participated directly or indirectly in the Show by 
actually installing booth displays of Union Label goods and union- 
manned services. 

In a brief report it is impossible to describe all of the exhibits, en- 
tertainment and other events. Only a few of the numerous features 
can be listed. In the annual report of the Executive Board of the Union 
Label Trades Department to its forty-second convention each exhibit of 
all AFL national and international unions which participated in the 
5th Union Industries Show is fully described. No particular booth dis- 
play or attraction eclipsed another. Every variety of exhibit was re- 
quired to complete the entire Show which is the only one of its kind 
in the world—one in which union labor and “fair’? management fully 
meet the challenge that union members and their employers can work 
together for a common goal. In the A.F.L. Union Industries Show, 
which results in mutual benefits to both A.F.L. trade unions and 
unionized American Industry, they do team up in a worthy enterprise. 


American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor 


The American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor, the 
AFWAL, held its fifth convention, May 4 and 5, in Philadelphia on 
the two days prior to the opening of the 1950 A.F.L. Union Industries 
show. The reports to the convention registered unusual progress in the 
regular activities of the AFWAL, the policy of which is to follow the 
program of the American Federation of Labor in economic, political, 
legislative, social and other matters. Numerous expressions of apprecia- 
tion for the outstanding cooperation of the AFWAL in these various 
fields of activities were expressed by prominent speakers during the 
coyvention and also by testimonial telegrams and other messages. 

During the convention fitting memorial ceremonies were held for 
the late I, M. Ornburn, the AF WAL’s founder, who introduced the first 
resolution to create a national federation of all women’s auxiliaries. 
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In the same degree that the Union Label Trades Department urges 
the formation of union label leagues in every city in America, we like- 
wise urge the formation of women’s auxiliaries to every local union 
throughout the United States and Canada. The members of auxiliaries 
must actually be wives, mothers, sisters and daughters of AFL trade 
unionists. 


The foundation and general framework of the AF WAL is the same 
as that of the American Federation of Labor and, consequently, as the 
local auxiliaries grow in size and number, they will eventually form 
city central auxiliaries and state federations of auxiliaries which be- 
come affiliated with the parent body—the AFWAL. 

It is self-evident that members of auxiliaries are very important in 
the purchase of Union Label goods and the use of Union services be- 
cause it is estimated by advertising authorities that women spend over 
90 cents out of every dollar for the home. It is also important to co- 
operate with women in the political field because numerically they double 
the number of votes cast by the men of organized labor. Many women 
are of great assistance in getting all trade unionists and members of 
their families over 21 years of age to register and vote. In these and 
other activities women are essential and have become outstanding. 
However, they can become much more powerful and effective when they 
unite collectively as members of the AFWAL. 


Future Program 


There is definitely an increased demand for Union Labels, Shop 
Cards and Union Buttons. Merchandisers and manufacturers both re- 
alize the great advantage of displaying those official union emblems be- 
cause of the fact that there are ten million members of AFL unions 
and women’s auxiliaries with an annual spending power of billions of 
dollars of union-earned money. 

They also realize the fact that Union Label goods are recognized as 
superb in quality, value and craftsmanship. 

Through our union label activities, such as Union Ia el Weeks, 
the Union Industries Shows and our regular Union Label campaign 


throughout the year, we hope to make all American consumers Union- 
Label conscious. 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


The Metal Trades Department vigorously pursued its organizing 
activities in the various atomic energy plants during the past year. 
There has been some success achieved in this organizing campaign. 
Also where employees of these plants were under agreement, the unions 
have been successful in obtaining wage increases and improved working 
conditions and benefits for their members. 
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The Department and its affiliated international unions are deeply 
concerned about the gradual diminishing of the American Merchant 
Marine. There seems to be a studied attempt on the part of some to 
assist in financing and aiding foreign nations with United States 
money by turning over to them the American Merchant Marine. 

The Metal Trades Department believes that this policy if carried 
out, would have a serious effect upon the future welfare of our nation, 
both economically and as a matter of national defense. We believe that 
both from a defense and an economic point of view, the United States 
should not be dependent upon any nation, and its carrying of either 
foreign or coastal commerce. 

The local Metal Trades Councils have continued their activities in 
the interests of our affiliated unions, both in organizing and in the 
servicing of their affiliated unions. Substantial improvements in both 
wages and working conditions have resulted from the councils’ activities 
during the past year. 

Of great moment to the Department was the retirement of its 
President, John P. Frey, who had served the Department for many 
years, and whose past services were recognized by designating him as 
President Emeritus. 


RAILWAY EMPLOYES’ DEPARTMENT 


The international organizations operating through the Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department have continued to make progress in extending their 
organizations and improving working conditions during the past year. 
While individual agreements were being revised on the various railroads 
in the United States to conform to the National Wage-Hour Agreement 
of March 19, 1949, a national movement has been in progress to secure 
the establishment of the forty-hour work week as well as an increase 
in wage rates on the railways in Canada. An effort is also being made 
by the Standard Railway Labor Organizations to secure legislation in 
Congress, which will permit the negotiation of union shop agreements in 
the railroad industry. 


Progress of Organization 


Last year an intensive organizing campaign was waged among the 
shop crafts on the Pennsylvania Railroad, the only large railroad re- 
maining to be organized. As the result of a representation election con- 
ducted by the National Mediation Board, the organizations operating 
through the Railway Employes’ Department were successful in securing 
representation for three crafts, namely the machinists, blacksmiths 
and sheet metal workers. The vote among the remaining crafts was 
close and organizing activities are being continued in the hope that 
representation may also be established for them in the near future. 
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In addition, representation has been established for one or more crafts 
on seven other carriers. For the most part, these roads are already 
under agreement so that the establishment of representation for these 
additional employes merely served to complete the organization of these 
properties. 

Meanwhile, all of our agreements have been undergoing revision to 
make them conform to the National Wage-Hour Agreement as outlined 
below. In a few instances, some additional revisions were made during 
the course of these negotiations but generally, the changes were confined 
to those necessary for the establishment of the forty-hour week. An 
exception is the Pullman Company where representation was established 
for the shop crafts recently. Negotiations are now in progress for the 
purpose of completely revising the agreement on this property. 


Establishment of Forty-Hour Week In the Railroad Industry 


As outlined in our previous Report, the forty-hour work week was 
made effective on September 1, 1949, for about a million non-operating 
railroad employes pursuant to the National Wage-Hour Agreement of 
March 19, 1949. To most observers it would appear that the shorter work 
week became an accomplished fact when the agreement was signed. But 
actually, a considerable amount of work remained to be done both before 
and after the shorter work week was placed into operation. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the representatives of the man- 
agement and the employes on each carrier, party to the agreement, were 
required to meet within sixty days after the agreement was signed for 
the purpose of revising their individual agreements to conform thereto. 
The agreement also provided for the creation of a Forty-Hour Week 
Committee to which any disputes arising out of the revision of existing 
agreements could be referred for decision. 

Shortly after the agreement was signed, negotiations were entered 
into on the various carriers, and as was anticipated, numercus con- 
troversies arose with respect to the meaning of certain provisions of the 
March 19 Agreement as well as the type of rule required to carry out 
the intent of the Agreement with the result that over five thousand 
disputes were referred to the Forty-Hour Week Committee by August 
1, 1949, the deadline for filing such disputes. 

The Forty-Hour Week Committee began consideration of these 
disputes early in August, 1949, and was in almost continuous session 
until the latter part of April, 1950. During this period a total of 37 
formal decisions were rendered disposing of the bulk of the disputas be- 
fore the Committee. While some of these decisions were definitive, 
others were in the form of principles to be applied through further 
negotiations on the property, so that even after the decisions were 
rendered, the parties were required to negotiate the actual rules to be 
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included in the individual agreements. In all cases these rules will 
be made retroactive to September 1, 1949, when the 40-hour work week 
became effective. 

Because of other commitments, the members of the Committee found 
it necessary to recess for several months, but before doing so, they 
addressed a letter to the parties having disputes before the Committee 
requesting that every effort be made to dispose of all pending disputes. 
It was pointed out that the decisions which had been rendered disposed 
of the more important principles involved so that the remaining issues 
on which decisions had not been rendered could likewise be disposed of by 
negotiation. The Committee must be advised not later than August 15, 
1950, of any unsettled disputes. Early in September, it will meet again 
and continue in session until all disputes are disposed of. When its 
work is completed the Committee will go out of existence. 


The negotiations incident to the application of the National Wage- 
Hour Agreement and the work of the Forty-Hour Week Committee have 
been a tremendous undertaking and constitute the most extensive re- 
vision of agreements which has taken place in the railroad industry in 
the past thirty years. 


Canadian Wage-Hour Movement 


The national wage-hour movement of the fifteen non-operating 
Standard Railway Labor Organizations in Canada was still- unsettled 
when our report was made to the last Convention. 

« As we reported previously, notices were served by these organizations 
on the carriers on June 16, 1949, for an increase in wage rates of 7 
cents per hour and the establishment of a forty-hour work week with- 
out a reduction in earnings for a forty-eight-hour week. The carriers 
countered with a notice on July 8, 1949, requesting fourteen changes in 
agreement rules. 

Conferences between the Employes’ Negotiating Committee and the 
representatives of the carriers were begun on July 13, 1949, but dif- 
ficulty was immediately encountered because of the carriers’ insistence 
on excluding the hotel, restaurant and steamship employes from the 
national negotiations. Even though these employes were included pre- 
viously, the carriers remained adamant, with the result that a deadlock 
occurred. On September 23, 1949, a request was filed with the Minister 
of Labour for the assignment of a conciliation officer. Conciliation pro- 
ceedings were begun on October 18, 1949, but it soon became apparent 
that the carriers would not recede from their position, and on October 
20, 1949, the organizations filed an application with the Minister of 
Labour for the appointment of a Conciliation Board as provided by the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
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The Minister of Labour immediately advised that a Board would be 
appointed and requested each of the parties to nominate a representative. 
The organizations nominated Mr. A. J. Wickens, K. C., and after some 
delay, the carriers nominated Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K. C., both of whom 
were appointed to serve on the Board. They were unable to agree on a 
third member, so the Minister appointed Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, who 
acted as Chairman. 


After holding a preliminary hearing on December 19, 1949, the Board 
began formal hearings on January 10, 1950, at which briefs and sup- 
porting exhibits were presented by the representatives of employes and 
the carriers. The proceedings were then adjourned until February 27, 
1950, when rebuttal briefs were presented. At the close of the hearings, 
the Board attempted through conciliation to bring the parties together, 
and failing to bring about a settlement of the dispute, proceeded with 
the preparation of its report. The members of the Board were unable to 
agree on an unanimous report, however, with the result that two reports 
were filed with the Minister of Labour. The Majority Report, signed by 
the Carrier Member and the Chairman was submitted on April 11, 1950, 
while a Minority Report, signed by the Labour Member, was submitted 
on April 1, 1950. 


The majority recommendations were a keen disappointment to the 
Employes’ Negotiating Committee. On the grounds that the economy 
could not stand it, the request of the employes for a forty-hour week 
with forty-eight hours pay which was characterized as a “radical social 
experiment,” was denied notwithstanding the widespread acceptance of 
the forty-hour work week in Canada and in other countries. Instead a 
forty-four hour work week was recommended with a wage adjustment 
which would increase the weekly earnings slightly of employes already 
on a forty-four hour week, but would actually reduce the earnings of 
employes on a forty-eight hour week. More specifically, they recom- 
mended that existing hourly rates be increased by 6.63 per cent and that 
the rate thus obtained be multiplied by forty-four, the number of hours 
in the new work week. In addition, the majority declined to consider the 
disputes involving the Canadian Pacific hotel employes and water trans- 
portation employes, but on the other hand, recommended that the em- 
ployes of Canadian National hotels be given a forty-four hour week with 
a corresponding reduction in weekly earnings. 


The Employes’ Negotiating Committee had no alternative but to re- 
ject the recommendations of the majority report and they so advised the 
Minister of Labour on May 11, 1950. Characterizing the approach of the 
majority members as “archaic and reactionary,” they stated that their 
conclusions were ill-founded and unwarranted and that they ignored 
almost completely the authoritative evidence submitted on behalf of the 
employes. “Indeed,” the Committee said, “it is apparent that the ma- 
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jority members of the Board had a conception of the case not justified 
by the facts.” After pointing out numerous inconsistencies in the ma- 
jority report, the Committee concluded that the majority recommenda- 
tions were “eminently unsatisfactory” and “not acceptable.” 

Upon advising the Minister of Labour that the recommendations of 
the majority of the Board could not be accepted, the Employes’ Negoti- 
ating Committee immediately took action to refer the entire matter to 
the membership in the form of a strike ballot which is in progress as 
our report goes to press. 


Establishment of the Union Shop in the Railroad Industry 


In 1943, an effort was made by the non-operating Standard Railway 
Labor Organizations to secure the union shop in the railroad industry. 
This dispute, among others, was referred to an Emergency Board, 
which decided that the union shop was prohibited under the Railway 
Labor Act, and, therefore, recommended that the employes’ request be 
denied. 

Since the union shop has been widely adopted in other industries, 
the Standard Railway Labor Organizations are again seeking to estab- 
lish it in the railroad industry. Accordingly, legislation has been in- 
troduced in the Congress to amend the Railway Labor Act so as to 
permit the negotiation of union shop agreements. On March 21, 1950, 
a bill designated as H. R. 7789 was introduced in the House by Congress- 
man Bob Crosser, and on March 23, a companion bill, designated as S. 
3295, was introduced in the Senate. 

Briefly this legislation would permit the negotiation of agreements 
to provide that as a condition of continued employment, employes would 
be required to become members of the organizations representing their 
class or craft within sixty days after being hired, or on the effective 
date of such agreements, whichever is later. Such agreements could 
not impair the employment status of employes to whom membership in 
the organization is not available on the same basis as to any other mem- 
bers nor because of membership in any other labor organization. In 
addition, the measure would permit negotiation of agreements providing 
for the deduction from wages of dues, fees or assessments payable to the 
organizations involved. It is important to note that the proposed amend- 
ment would make the negotiation of union shop agreements permissive 
rather than compulsory and thus open the door for the establishment of 
the union shop in the railroad industry through the process of collective 
bargaining. 

These bills were referred to the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Meanwhile, another bill to amend the Railway Labor Act was 
introduced in the Senate by Forrest C. Donnell, reactionary Senator 
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from Missouri, which among other things, would outlaw strikes, make 
arbitration compulsory and reestablish the injunctive process in railroad 
labor relations. This bill was likewise referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


Hearings on all of these bills were conducted during May and June of 
this year at which representatives of the carriers and the organizations 
appeared. As was anticipated, the carriers opposed the union shop, 
but in view of their past opposition to compulsory arbitration, their sup- 
port of the Donnell bill came as a surprise. Claiming the Railway Labor 
Act had failed, the carriers denied that they were, the sponsors of this 
legislation although it was developed during the hearings that attorneys 
for the Association of American Railroads assisted in the preparation 
of this bill. The organizations, on the other hand, supported the union 
shop legislation, but to meet certain objections made by the carriers, a 
clarifying amendment to the original] bill was offered to remove any 
doubt that non-availability of membership in a union representing a 
craft or class of employes or an expulsion from membership in such 
union for any cause except non-payment of dues, fees and assessments, 
would not constitute a basis for the dismissal of such employe by the 
employer. In addition, they vigorously opposed the Donnell bill, taking 
the position that on the whole, the Railway Labor Act had worked well 
and that the bill introduced by Senator Donnell would not only increase 
industrial strife, but wreck the very foundations of our free labor 
movement. 


It is anticipated that the Committees will report favorably on the 
union shop in time for the Congress to act on it before adjournment. 
The Donnell bill, however, appears to have little chance of receiving 
favorable consideration. 


THE PUERTO RICO FREE FEDERATION OF WORKINGMEN 


The following is a report comprising some of the most important 
activities of the Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor during the 
period between August 1, 1949 and July, 1950: 


Agreements 


Our Federation continued the development, renewal and negotiations 
of collective bargaining agreements. 


In the sugar industry agreements were renewed with the Land 
Authority of Puerto Rico covering over 700 factory workers and nearly 
2,000 agricultural workers. The agreement provides for the distribution 
of a reasonable and just part of the profits among the employees, as a 
result of which on February, 1950, $52,000 was distributed among the 
workers. 
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Collective agreements in the agricultural field by our locals provide 
higher standards than the wage determination of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. All of these agreements provide for an 8-hour work day, 
double rate for extra time, union shop and other important clauses. 

Agreements with other sugar mills provide a 40-hour workweek 
with time and a half for extra work; 8 hour workday with double rate 
for extra time; some plans of social assistance; adjustment committee; 
sliding scales in accord with the increase or decrease in the price of 
sugar, but with a floor in wages. 

Hundreds of agricultural workers in sugar zones have been pre- 
vented from negotiating their agreements with the employers due to 
an arbitrary action and decision taken by the Insular Labor Relations 
Board six years ago. Elections were carried on by the Board among the 
sugar workers of the Island employed with the Sugar Producers Associa- 
tion despite the intervention of our organization which opposed said 
arbitrary and illegal elections on the ground that the unit was not 
the appropriate one and because it was a political action directed to 
favor the dual movement of the actual CGT-CIO. The Board certified 
the CGT as the exclusive agent and since then they have been negotiating 
with the Sugar Producers Association of Puerto Rico. Agreements 
entered into between the CGT and this Association have been constantly 
rejected by the workers. The Board still insists that it is necessary to 
hold Island elections to decide the question of representation. 

Using this privileged position the CGT-CIO has continued negotiating 
agreements with the Sugar Producers without any increases in wages 
and with labor conditions detrimental to the workers. We hope that 
this situation will be straightened out in the near future. 


Agreements on the Water Front 


Since the month of January, 1950 District Councils Nos. 1 and 2 of 
the ILA have been negotiating the new agreements inasmuch as previous 
ones expired December 31, 1950 with the shipping companies. Some 
progress has been made but there are some clauses still pending for 
negotiations. The Councils of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion are carrying on the negotiations jointly. 

Notwithstanding the fact that two District Councils are jointly 
negotiating, they have been engaged in jurisdictional disputes and 
controversies that have consequently weakened their bargaining power 
before the employers. To face this situation the Executive Council 
designated the President and Secretary-Treasurer of the State Federation 
to get in touch with the officers of the ILA in New York. They held 
conferences with the President, First Vice-President and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the ILA. As a result of this conference, Brother Frank 
Yeager, Vice-President of the ILA and President of the Gulf Coast 
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District, will be commissioned to visit Puerto Rico and meet with both 
District Councils and the officers of our Federation so as to find the most 
favorable solution to the problem. 


Rum Industry 


Agreements in the rum industry have been renewed with progressive 
amendments. The collective agreement negotiated between our Rum 
Industry Workers’ Union of San Juan and the Bacardi Corporation gives 
an increase of five cents per hour to the workers raising the minimum 
wage to 65¢ per hour. The contract includes also: a hospitalization plan 
paid by the employer; two weeks vacation with pay; 8-hour workday 
with double rates for extra time; 40-hour workweek with time and a 
half for extra work; and other important achievements. 


Agreements in the Bakeries 


The Insular Council of the Bakers Union and the Bakers Union of 
San Juan are doing a very effective job in safeguarding the achieve- 
ments made in the collective agreements last year. 


Foundry Industry 


The wage rates of agreements in the foundry industry which were 
entered into with the employers three years ago are being reopened. 


Agreements in the Needlework Industry 


The Needlework Industry Workers’ Union (Local No. 1 of San Juan) 
renewed its agreement with important amendments. The agreement in- 
cludes a hospitalization plan to be paid entirely by the employer; 5 cents 
increase in hourly rates; 2 weeks vacation with pay; double rates after 
the 8-hour work day and time and a half after the 40-hour work week; 
and other important clauses. 


The agreement Local No. 2 of the Needleworkers of San Juan 
negotiated and signed with the Everglade Corporation has been practi- 
cally cancelled by the employer who apparently sold the machinery of the 
shop to another employer and is still working along other lines and 
under another business name. We have found no relief under the 
Act to clarify this unusual case. It should be noted that only a small 
percentage of the needleworkers employed are organized. 


In the lingerie industry we are doing our best to have all the 
employees organized and working under an agreement. After an election 
for certification was made by the National Labor Relations Board and 
won by our local a proposal was submitted to the Gem Manufacturing 
Company. Negotiations are still going on. 
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Agreement in the Telephone Industry 


The negotiations for the renewal of the agreement between the Tele- 
phone Industry Workers Union and the Puerto Rico Telephone Company, 
a subsidiary of the I.T.T., encountered some difficulties this year when 
the employer rejected the demands for increases in wages submitted 
by the union. A joint committee of management and labor met several 
times in long sessions without any progress, forcing the union to adopt 
a strike resolution authorizing the Executive Board to call it at any 
moment that it may consider it advisable. 

After waiting for nearly a month the employer finally moved from 
his stubborn position and some increases in the wage rates were offered. 
As the company has almost complete control over this service in the 
Island there was some unrest among the top officers of the government 
of Puerto Rico, which helped in reaching an understanding. The com- 
pany had repeatedly invited the labor representatives to join with the em- 
ployers’ representatives in appealing to the Public Service Commission 
for the granting of higher tariffs to be imposed on consumers as a 
basis for granting increases in wage rates to the employees. The union’s 
negotiating committee vigorously rejected this proposition. Finally, the 
Insular Conciliation Service entered the picture of the negotiations. 
An agreement was reached granting increases in wages fluctuating from 
15 percent down to 8% percent. The agreement also includes union 
shop, double rates for extra time after the 8-hour work day; time and a 
half after 40-hour workweek; double time for holidays; 23 calendar 
days of vacations with pay; pension plan; a hospitalization plan paid 
by the employer; per diems; check-off, etc. 


Agreements in the Building Trades 


Three important agreements with a coverage of over 1,500 employees 
were entered into by our organization with the Water Resources 
Authority in three of its most outstanding developments for the ex- 
pansion of the electrical system. One of them was negotiated through 
the Raymond Concrete Pile Company and our building trades union of 
Santurce; another agreement by the Insular Council of the Electrical 
Industry Workers Union; and a third agreement by the building trades 
union of Santurce. 


Agreement in the Electrical Industry 


The Treaty of Industrial Peace entered into between the Electrical 
Industry Workers Union and the Water Resources Authority for a 
period of four years expired June, 1950. In accord with the profit- 
sharing plan established in the agreement there will be distributed to 
the employees approximately $150,000. New negotiations have now been 
carried on which practically arrived at an agreement on the most funda- 
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mental clauses of the union proposal. We can say with satisfaction that 
the treaty which runs for four years will be renewed with yearly in- 
creases in the wage rates that will assure to the employees after the 
second year a minimum wage of over 80 cents per hour. The Industrial 
Peace Treaty will be in force for four years with pension system; 21 
days vacation with pay; 15 days sick leave that can be accumulated 
indefinitely; double time after the 8-hour work day and on holidays; 
and time arid a half after the 40-hour work week; profit sharing plan; 
a hospitalization plan paid by the employer; per diem; and many other 
important clauses favorable to Labor. 


Elections 


Elections for certification of representation and the union shop have 
been won by the Puerto Rico Federation of Workingmen through some 
of its locals in the rum industry, transportation, needlework industry, 
bakeries, sugar mills, agriculture, longshoremen, confectioneries, build- 
ing trades, foundries, tobacco stripping and others. We can say proudly 
that we have won almost all the elections conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board and even by the Insular Labor Relations Board. 


Other Agreements 


In addition to the aforementioned agreements other contracts have 
been negotiated in the ice cream industry, and hairnet industry, in which 
important advancements have been made toward improving wages and 
labor conditions. 


National Farm Labor Union 


In order to render services to the National Farm Labor Union, 
Brother Carl Lara from California was appointed organizer for the 
A. F. of L. Brother Lara has been contacting the officers and members 
of our agricultural and factory labor unions and has been giving some 
assistance to other labor organizations not connected with the agri- 
cultural activities. 


HOURS OF WORK 


In accordance with the directive of the Committee on th. Shorter 
Work Week at the 1949 Convention research is being continued in the 
field of working hours, and their relation to employment, production and 
workers’ welfare. 


Collective Bargaining Gains 


The past few years have witnessed slow but continuing progress in 
the further reduction of working hours, without loss of pay, through 
collective bargaining. The most notable recent gains have been made 
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in those trades and industries where the standard work week has been 
in excess of 40 hours. Unions in the various transportation, service, 
and trade occupations, where longer work weeks have been common, 
have succeeded in securing a 40-hour week for large numbers of their 
members during the last year or two. While thousands of workers in 
this country are still subject to unfair and inequitable work week and 
work day schedules, these developments are very encouraging. 

Only meager data are available as to the overall prevalence of 
standard work weeks and work days of less than 40 hours and 8 hours, 
respectively, in industry as a whole. A recent analysis, by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, of a sample of 464 union agreements effective 
during the latter part of 1948 and 1949, covering approximately 2.5 
million workers in 34 industries, indicated that about 5 percent of the 
agreements called for standard work weeks ranging from 30 to 37% 
hours. These shorter work weeks were most common in six of the 
industry groups surveyed—men’s clothing, women’s apparel, lumber, 
commercial printing, newspaper printing, and telephone and telegraph. 
A few additional agreements with a basic work week of less than 40 
hours stipulated that overtime pay was not to begin until after 40 hours. 

Despite the relatively small proportion of shorter work weeks in 
industry as a whole, a number of unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor have made very substantial progress in seeing 
to it that the 40-hour figure, which was designed as a legal maximum, 
does not become established in practice as a fixed, rigid minimum as 
well, The printing trades furnish a good example. As of July, 1949, 
the standard work week for union workers in the various printing 
trades averaged 37.3 hours. For book and job shops, the average 
standard work week was 37.5 hours, as compared to 36.9 in newspapers. 
This is shown in a Bureau of Labor Statistics survey covering 119,250 
union printing tradesmen in 77 cities of over 40,000 population. In 
organized books and job shops, two-fifths of the workers had a 36%4- 
hour work week, three-eighths had a 37-hour work week, about one- 
fifth had a 40-hour week, and about 5 percent had work weeks of less 
than 3614-hours. In newspaper printing, over one-half had a 37%4-hour 
week, over one-sixth had a 3614-hour week and about one-eighth had 
a 35-hour week. 

The trend in the printing trades is well-indicated by the gains of 
the International Typographical Union in its newspaper and com- 
mercial agreements in the 60 largest cities. In its newspaper agree- 
ments, as of June 1944, 41 out of the 60 specified a standard work week 
of less than 40 hours; as of November 1949, 56 out of the 60 called 
for work weeks of less than 40 hours. In its commercial agreements 
in the 60 largest cities, in June 1944 only 4 called for work weeks of 
less than 40 hours, while 5 years later, as of November 1949, 38 of 
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In the building trades, while about 90 percent of all journeymen, 
helpers and laborers are covered by the 40-hour work week standards, 
a 35-hour work week is quite common among certain crafts, such as brick- 
layers, carpenters, electricians, lathers, painters and stonemasons. 
Although only about 2 percent of all the persons employed in the 
building trades had a straight-time work week of 30 hours, substantial 
proportions (from 13 to 31 percent) of the lathers, plasterers, plumbers, 
and plasterers’ laborers, respectively, were subject to this work schedule. 

The general picture, as regards trends in working hours, can not 
be considered complete without reference to certain other relevant 
developments in collective bargaining. Since the end of the war, great 
strides have been made in the expansion and liberalization of paid 
holiday and paid vacation provisions in union agreements. Almost all 
unions have participated in this development. This, too, can be re- 
garded, in a sense, as a part of the general program of shorter hours, 
in that it involves a reduction in the number of hours worked in the 
course of a year—a shorter work year—without loss of pay. 





Long Term Trends 


The trend in working hours since 1890, and its relation to the level 
of employment, productivity and total production, is indicated by the 
following table. The year 1890 is used as the base period and changes 
since that year are expressed in terms of percentages of the base: 


Productivity, employment and hours trends 
(1890 = 100) 


Gross National Product Oo er . . Average 
(constant “ollare) eee ENE: eae Worken 

BU eos cee 100 100 100 100 
RGM Secaceececéccccunc ee 207 179.6 82.1 
BOM geinceeene! 403.2 270 202.4 74.7 
MR EUED Uascattyactanseds 514.6 359 212.0 68.1 
TE oe teks a 749.7 446 266.6 64.9 


Source: Council of Economie Advisers 


These figures show that in 1949, as compared with 1890, about 7% 
times as much production was achieved by a work force which was 
considerably less than 3 times as large and which spent only about 65 
percent of the time on the job that workers spent in 1890. This was 
made possible by a 41-fold increase in production per manhour. 

These facts further demonstrate that it is entirely possible for 
workers to gain higher wages, better living standards, and greater 
leisure also, in the years to come as they have in the past. Higher 
wages and shorter hours are the fruits of technological and scientific 
progress, and rising productivity. Workers can not gain their proper 
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share of these fruits by idly waiting, however—aggressive trade union 
action is the only means by which we can be sure that technological 
gains will be promptly translated into wage and hour gains for workers. 
Unless they are so translated, the worker’s share is likely to be unem- 
ployment, rather than material improvement. 





Recent Employment Trends 

The past few months have witnessed a revival in production and 
employment, following the slump of last year. Construction activity, 
stimulated by a record number of housing starts, has reached an all- 
time high, and most other important segments of industry are en- 
joying a rising maket. The Korean crisis has rendered remote the 
the possibility of another downturn in the near future. Pending the 
outcome of the precarious Far Eastern situation, future developments 
can not be safely predicted. In all likelihood, the present critical phase 
of the struggle against Communist aggression will place new and greater 
demands upon our productive capacity, involving continued reductions 
in the level of unemployment. 

The general trend in overall civilian employment and unemployment 
is indicated in the following table: * 


Civilian Employment and unemployment 


Employment Unemployment 
(millions) (millions) 
1946 eae 55.2 2.3 
BUN csastades Socsruncens ‘ 58.0 2.1 
1948 ........ 2 dca 59.4 2.1 
WOME eos cscasn Past 58.7 3.4 
1950 (six months). 58.6 3.9 
PUR air- saccsacnccviss . 56.9 4.5 
ae 57.0 4.7 
TRIN ose cenit scanisioxse 57.6 4.1 
Po kevss riecebocacat ‘ 58.7 3.5 
ee eee 59.7 $3 
a 61.5 3.4 


*Source: Census Bureau 


Unemployment, which had been declining steadily since February of 
this year, rose slightly in June. The increase, however, was smaller than 
the expetted seasonal change, and was due to the entry of school- 
age persons into the iabor market. The number of persons who had 
been jobless for relatively long perioas of time declined for the second 
successive month, as did the average duretion of unemployment. 

Despite the recent improvement in labor market conditions, how- 
ever, unemployment in the first half of this year has been, on the 
average, over one-half million higher than in the comparable months 
of 1949 and about 1% million higher than in 1948. In May and June, 
the jobless tctal fell below the 1949 level for the first tim:e this year. 
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The higher level of unemployment this year, particularly as com- 
pared with 1948, is largely a reflection of the failure of new job openings 
to keep pace with the steady growth of the labor force and increases in 
manhour productivity. Thus, an average of 6.2 percent of the civilian 
labor force was unemployed in the first half of 1950, as compared with 
5.2 percent in the corresponding months of 1949 and 3.7 percent in 1948. 


A highly significant feature of the current employment situation, 
and one which clearly illustrates the relationship between hours of 
work and levels of employment, has been the sharp increase in the 
iength of the work week. Between May of this year and May of 1949, 
the average number of hours actually worked per week in the durable 
good industries rose by nearly 2 hours, and in soft goods industries by 
nearly 1 hour. In “a&t*manufacturing industries combined, the average 
increase was 1.3 hours. The net result was that, while a pronounced 
increase in the level of production took place, the increase in employment 
was considerably less than would otherwise have taken place. Increased 
production is currently being achieved to a large extent by means of 
overtime work rather than by the hiring of additional workers. 


Thus not only has the increase in production failed to provide an 
adequate expansion of job opportunities for the new entrants into the 
labor force, and to compensate for increases in manhour output, but 
has failed to re-absorb all of those who had previously been laid off. 
As an indication of this, it might be noted that in February of 1949, 
when the manufacturing index was at 180 (1939—100). the manu- 
facturing employment index was at 147.6 (1939100); but in May 
of 1950, when the manufacturing production index had risen to 185, the 
manufacturing employment index had dropped to 146.1. 


The effect of the increase in hours worked upon employment is 
illustrated in the following table:* 
Hours, Production and employment in manufacturing 


May 1949 May 1950 Change 
Production workers employed 


a asa as a sentido wcesciet 138.2 143.5 + 3.8% 
Manufacturing production 
(1935-39 = 100)...... 179.0 202.2 +12.8% 





Average weekly hours 38.6 39.9 + 3.4% 
*Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Federal Reserve Board 

Thus, while production increased by nearly 13 percent, employment 
increased by only about 4 percent, due partly to the increase in hours 
worked and partly to higher output per manhour. It has been estimated 
that if average weekly hours had not been increased but had remained 
the same as a year ago, new jobs would have been opened up for about 
400,000 additional unemployed workers. 
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With many workers still unemployed, the goal of maximum employ- 
ment can not be achieved as long as management indulges its tendency 
to schedule longer hours rather than to hire additional workers when 
production is stepped up. One sound and progressive way to discourage 
the substitution of overtime for additional workers would be to negotiate 
further reductions in the straight-time work week, so that management 
will find it more economical to hire new workers, in order to avoid the 
increase in premium pay costs involved in maintaining longer hours. 
In many cases the expansion of the work force will also make added 
investment in new tools and machinery necessary, which in turn should 
lead to increased production and employment in the industries which 
supply these materials. 

Experience amply demonstrates that if increases in total production 
and in manhour output are to result in material improvement for all 
of the people, and if the path of economic opportunity is to remain open 
to everyone, Labor must continue to press for shorter hours. 


WAGE AND HOUR ADMINISTRATION 


Fair Labor Standards Act 

The revised Fair Labor Standards Act became effective on January 
25, 1950. 

This law, which Congress passed in October 1949, raised the mini- 
mum wage from 40¢ to 75¢ but reduced the number of workers covered 
by the law in such industries as retail trade, laundries, and logging 
camps. 

Events since the 75¢ minimum became effective indicate that, in 
general, industry has absorbed this wage increase with very little addi- 
tional labor cost. The Labor Department has estimated that approxi- 
mately 14% million workers received pay increases when the new law be- 
came effective. These increases have not led to any significant price 
rise, nur have they caused any substantial loss of employment for the 
affected workers. 


In view of these developments, the American Federation of Labor 
should continue its efforts to establish a minimum wage of $1.00 an hour 
and to extend the coverage of the law not only to those workers who 
have been removed from coverage by the 1949 law, but also to many 
additional workers such as employees of large department stores and 
hotels, interurban transportation systems and those employed on large- 
scale industrialized farms. 

Under the present law several problems of direct concern to union 
workers have already arisen. One of the most important involves the 
interpretation of the many sections included in the law for the first 
time. Several interpretative regulations have been issued while others 
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are pending. It is important that these be carefully drawn so that they 
remove from coverage only those workers whom Congress meant to 
exempt. 


A special problem has arisen concerning the employment of so-called 
“learners” at less than the 75¢ rate. The new law continues a provision 
included in the old in which “learners” may be employed under certain 
special conditions. 


The only workers for whom an employer can ask a “learner” rate 
below 75¢ an hour are workers actually being trained for a specific 
skilled job. Unskilled occupations cannot qualify for “learner” rates. 
In addition, the learner certificate in only to be issued to prevent “cur- 
tailment of opportunities for employment,’ and the employer must 
certify that experienced operators for the learner occupations are not 
available. 


Any employer making an official request for “learner” rates is re- 
quired to post a notice to this effect so that his employees, if they wish, 
can express their views regarding this application. 


Special learners’ regulations have been issued for the particular 
industries covering the following: clothing, gloves, cigar making, knit- 
wear, and independent telephone systems. Employers in other in- 
dustries, however, can hire learners at substandard rates providing they 
obtain special permits from the Department of Labor. 


Naturally, many employers in the low-wage industries of the country 
have attempted to avoid their obligations under the law by applying to 
the Labor Department for permission to hire “learners” at rates rang- 
ing from 55¢ to 70¢ an hour. If possible, employers will try to avoid the 
strict requirements of the law in order to utilize these learners as regular 
workers in the low-paid jobs in their plants. Such an arrangement 
would of course seriously undermine any wage standards which the 
union has been able to obtain. 


In enforcing these regulations, the Department of Labor admittedly 
has been handicapped by insufficient staff to review the flood of ap- 
plications which they have received from employers. Nevertheless, it is 
incumbent on the Department to review most carefully these requests 
for learners’ certificates. According to the Wage and Hour law, learners’ 
certificates are clearly meant to be issued only under certain specific 
conditions. It is the Labor Department which must determine for each 
individual case whether or not these conditions have been met. This 
procedure applies not only to the original applications for learners, 
but particularly to any renewal applications filed by employers. 

Since the issuance of these learners’ certificates vitally affects union 
wage standards, union officials must follow this problem closely. To 
help guide the Labor Department in reviewing these applications, they 
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are entitled to submit current information on labor standards and wage 
rates for their industry. 

In order to provide the necessary exchange of information, the 
Labor Department must inform each international union concerning the 
learners’ applications filed by employers in the industry concerned. 
During the past year, the Labor Department has neglected to make 
these arrangements, but it is hoped that arrangements will be made 
under which unions will be kept informed of developments affecting 
their industries. 

During the past year, the Western Union Telegraph Company, in 
an attempt to avoid the obligations of the revised minimum wage, applied 
to the Department of Labor for permission to employ its messengers at 
65¢ an hour instead of the statutory rate of 75¢ an hour. Public hear- 
ings were held from Decemher 22, 1949 to January 4, 1950, at which 
representatives from the American Federation of Labor assisted the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union in opposing this application. As a 
result of the hearings, the hearing officer on March 3, 1950 denied the 
company’s application. The company requested a special hearing on this 
question which was held June 20, 1950 before the Deputy Wage and 
Hour Administrator. A final decision has not yet been rendered by the 
Administrator. 


Labor Standards on Government Contracts 


During the past year, the Department of Labor has continued its 
program of revising and bringing up-to-date its minimum wage de- 
terminations under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 

Because this program has been under sharp attack by many manage- 
ment officials, it is important that all unions thoroughly understand 
this law and the methods by which it is administered. 


A number of business publications have charged that this program 
represents a subtle and devious attempt by the Labor Department, 
together with organized labor, to impose on all American industry an 
extremely high minimum wage rate. By pointing out wage determina- 
tions in certain industries above 75¢ an hour, these critics imply that 
there is something illegal about a program which sets minimum wages 
higher than the rate specified by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Actually, the entire program now being carried forward by the 
Labor Department is not only entirely legal but actually is required 
by law. The relation between this law and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is very simple. The law was enacted in 1936 and so represents a 
policy by the Congress which is of longer standing than the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The extremely brief Act merely states that all 
workers employed on government contracts for amounts over $10,000 
must be paid “not less than the prevailing minimum wages for persons 
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employed on similar work or in similar industries.” The Secretary of 
Labor is given the responsibility of enforcing the law and for de- 
termining and establishing the “prevailing minimum wages.” 

However, the American Federation of Labor is insistent that the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act be interpreted realistically and that 
the minimum wages established thereunder are actually “prevailing” in 
the industry covered. This should be the rate paid to the substantial 
majority of the workers; it should not be the lowest rate paid to any 
worker, 

Behind the law stands a clearcut principle; namely, business firms 
should not be able to obtain government contracts simply because they 
are paying substandard wages. Although unions have done a great 
deal to eliminate the evils of the sweatshop, there are still many firms 
which try every technique to avoid meeting the obligations of union 
standards. The object of the Walsh-Healey law is to make certain that 
public money will not be used to give these firms an undue competitive 
advantage in the bidding for government contracts. To avoid duplication, 
enforcement of the two laws is centered in one division of the Labor 
Department. However, the recent changes in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act do not in any way affect the Department of Labor’s obligation to 
enforce the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, and, in fact, the pro- 
gram for revising the Walsh-Healey minimum wages was undertaken a 
full year before the 75¢ minimum was adopted. 

It should be recognized that the rates set under the Walsh-Healey 
Law represent the “prevailing minimum.” Therefore unions will find 
that wages determined through collective bargaining are likely to be 
considerably higher than the minimum rate established by the Secretary 
of Labor. The proceedings under the Walsh-Healey law are no sub- 
stitute for collective bargaining; unions must not expect this arrange- 
ment to provide substantial increases in pay for their members. 

It is important that this program move ahead as rapidly as possible. 
During this year, only two determinations have been made. However, 
in fourteen additional industries, preliminary panel meetings have been 
held looking towards a public hearing. We urge the Labor Department 
to proceed more rapidly with this program of bringing up-to-date the 
administration of this particularly vital law. 


TAXATION 


For several years past Labor has had much reason to be concerned 
by the increasing tendency of the federal, state, and local governments 
to depend more and more on regressive taxes. This tendency was 
particularly regrettable because in 1945 the proportion of the overall 
tax income derived from progressive taxes, based on ability to pay, had 
reached a high point, 
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Two successive tax cuts made by Congress since 1945 concentrated 
reductions in the income, estate and gift tax fields. These reductions 
resulting in a decline in revenue from personal and business taxes 
have made for heavier dependence on excise taxes which, enacted as 
war emergency measures, have seriously curtailed the purchasing power 
of large sections of the American people. States and local municipalities 
facing accumulated needs for service and capital improvements have 
also relied more and more on consumption taxes. During the present 
year a number of states have authorized cities to impose additional 
local taxes. In most instances these taxes take the form of sales and use 
taxes which still further increase the burden on consumers. 

The serious nature of this situation in relation to the economic 
health of our nation may be realized from the fact that in 1948 over 
16 million Americans belonged to family units with annual income 
below $1,000 yearly; over 20 million belonged to family units with 
annual income between $1000 and $2000 yearly; and 28 million belonged 
to family units with annual income of between $2000 and $3000. These 
statistics indicate that 64 million Americans or 45% of our population 
belong to family units with less than $3000 in annual income in a year 
when $3000 is worth approximately $1800 in terms of pre-war purchas- 
ing power. It is clear that to the extent that taxes on consumers, both 
hidden and open, eat into the purchasing power of these Americans, just 
to that extent their standards of living are undermined. 

Realization that considerations of equity as well as the long term 
economic health of the nation require substantial reductions in the 
tax burden on consumers has motivated the American Federation of 
Labor during the past five years in its insistence that the federal 
government take the lead in substantially reducing or eliminating the 
war emergency imposed excise taxes. 

The prospect of recurring deficits in the Federal budget resulting 
from the continued high level of Federal expenditures and the tax re- 
duction measures so prematurely and ill-advisedly adopted by the 
Seventy-ninth and Eightieth Congresses has complicated the federal 
tax picture. As a consequence the American Federation of Labor has 
wholeheartedly endorsed President Truman’s proposal to the Eighty- 
first Congress, that any revenue losses resulting from reductions in 
excise taxes should be made up by amending income and estate gift 
tax laws so as to plug up existing loopholes and secure new revenue. 

The American Federation of Labor, therefore, has supported the 
tax revision program recommended by President Truman and the Treas- 
ury, believing that the long overdue reductions in excise taxes should 
be accompanied by upward revision and integration of estate and 
gift tax schedules, elimination of depletion allowances, and cancellation 
of unfair tax advantages enjoyed by certain classes of individual and 
corporate taxpayers. 
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It should be noted that an overall approach to tax needs is still 
lacking. The serious consequences of the lack of coordination of tax 
policy between the various units of government is not sufficiently ap- 
preciated. However, it should be obvious that if reduction of federal 
excise taxes is used as the occasion for wide and indiscriminate adoption 
of additional sales and excise taxes at the local and state levels little 
or no benefits will accrue to consumers. Indeed, the addition of county 
and city taxes on consumers to already burdensome state sales and 
excise taxes is an increasingly serious problem. It should be clear that 
taxation of income and profits are just as important to the support of 
local and state governmental services as they are to the support of 
the Federal government. 

The need for continued active concern of Labor in the adoption of 
sound tax policies cannot be overemphasized. All affiliated bodies are 
urged to continue opposition to regressive and unsound programs 
calling for taxes on payrolls, amusements, sales, ete. Sound progressive 
programs based on the ability to pay should be initiated and supported. 


TRENDS IN OUR NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Experience of the American economy in the first half of 1950 proved 
the economic principle which Labor has continually emphasized, namely 
that increasing consumer buying will stimulate business recovery and 
lead to high levels of production and employment. During these first 
six months, the American economy was on a peacetime basis, not yet in- 
fluenced by the outbreak of hostilities in Korea on June 25. Develop- 
ments in this period illustrate problems of maintaining maximum 
peacetime production and employment. 


Business Recovery Due to Consumer Buying. 

The year 1950 opened with unemployment at a new peacetime peak 
of more than 4.5 million, and industrial production only half recovered 
from the 1949 recession. Consumer buying expanded rapidly during the 
first half year, and in the second quarter reached the highest level in 
history. The increase in volume of consumer purchases was larger than 
in any other half year since early 1946. This buying, particularly in the 
field of automobiles, new homes and household appliances, stimulated 
business activity. Industrial production rose rapidly and business firms 
revised upward their plans for expanding plant and installing new equip- 
ment. By June 1950, industrial production had reached a new peacetime 
high level, above even the previous peak of late 1948; and employment 
in non-farm industries had increased by 1.7 million between January and 
June 1950. Our economy could have looked forward to a period of normal 
growth and rising living standards. 


The part played by consumer buying in this business recovery has 
been widely recognized by trade journals, business observers and business 
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executives. This fact we consider important because in the past the 
necessity for expanding workers’ buying power to maintain high pro- 
duction levels has not been sufficiently understood. 


Increased Workers’ Income Important. 


The sources of increased funds which financed this consumer buying 
boom are significant: During the first half of 1950: (1) wage and salary 
payments increased, due to higher wages and greater employment; this 
was equivalent to adding some $3.1 billion to consumer buying power; 
(2) veterans received some $2.6 billion in insurance dividends, and (3) 
consumers increased their borrowing by about $3.6 billion, for install- 
ment purchases of automobiles and appliances, home mortgages, etc. 

Thus it is clear that increased wage and salary payments played an 
important part in creating the consumer buying power which lifted 
American industry out of the 1949 recession. Workers’ increased income 
was supplemented however by a large increase in consumer borrowing, 
without this new borrowing the income of workers and other consumers 
would not have been adequate to restore production to pre-recession 
levels. Government payments to veterans also contributed to business 
recovery, but only to a relatively small extent since veterans saved and 
invested an important part of this new income and did not immediately 
spend it all for goods. Thus the recovery of early 1950 depended to an 
important extent on increased consumer borrowing. 


Workers’ Income Inadequate. 


It is significant that, since 1947, consumer debt has increased more 
rapidly than consumer income. Since wages and salaries form about two 
thirds of total consumer income, it is clear that workers’ income has not 
been expanding enough to maintain the steady peace-time growth of our 
economy. Consumer demand has depended on borrowing to an extent 
which could not be continued for long periods. 


Another fact also illustrates this point. Although industrial produc- 
tion reached a new peacetime peak in June 1950, it did not expand 
enough to restore “full” or maximum employment. In June 1950, 3.4 
million persons were still out of work. This is a million and a quarter 
more than the minimum unemployment we had in 1947 and 1948. It is 
due to the fact that the nation’s labor foree—the total number seeking 
work—has increased faster than the number of available jobs. From 
June 1948 to June 1950, 1,400,000 persons have been added to the labor 
force. During 1949 employment declined and by June 1950, although 
this decline had been overcome through rapid re-employment, there had 
been little expansion in employment above the June 1948 level. For the 
1,400,000 new workers only 200,000 new jobs were available, leaving 
about a million and a quarter unemployed. 
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“Full Employment” not Achieved by Mid-1950. 


The gross national product of the American economy in the first half 
of 1950 was at an annual rate of $265 billion, according to the President’s 
Economic Advisors. Our labor force, if fully employed, would have pro- 
duced at an annual rate of about $273 billion. This higher production 
level would have involved a 3% larger volume of wage and salary pay- 
ments (assuming a normal relationship between incomes of workers 
and of other groups in the economy), or an annual rate of $141.5 
billion in workers’ income instead of the actual $137.5 billion rate in 
the first half year. Greater workers’ income would unquestionably have 
lifted production and employment closer to maximum levels. 


Action of AFL Unions Contributed to Recovery. 


During the 1949 business recession, American Federation of Labor 
unions negotiated large numbers of wage increases without raising 
prices. These increases added to workers’ incomes and helped to offset 
the losses in buying power due to lay-offs. Also, our agreements pre- 
vented wage cutting. These two factors combined to maintain workers’ 
income at high levels. During the entire recession, workers’ total buying 
power declined less than 2.5% while industrial production fell 17%. 
Sustained workers’ buying was mainly responsible for the quick business 
recovery from July 1949 to June 1950. 

A very much larger number of workers received wage increases in 
the first half of 1950 than in the corresponding months of 1949. Average 
hourly earnings in factories have risen more rapidly this year than last, 
due partly to the larger number of workers receiving wage increases and 
partly to the increase in full time and overtime work. The average 
factory wage of $1.45 per hour in June 1950 compares with $1.34 in 
June 1948. This is a gain of 11¢ per hour or $229 for a full time year. 
It represents an equal gain in living standards, for consume. prices are 
slightly lower now than they were two years ago, and none of this wage 
increase has been cancelled by price rises. It represents a gain of 5¢ m 
the first half of 1950 as compared to 1949, when the average factory 
wage remained at $1.40 with little change during the entire year, wage 
increases in 1949 being offset by part time work. 

During the period from late 1948 to April 1950, when prices were 
either stable or declining, workers made their only significant postwar 
gains in living standards. Wage increases, although smaller than in the 
previous 24% years were not offset by price rises and represented real 
gain. While the general level of “real” wages in factories (the buying 
power of the worker’s hour of work) had shown no increase whatever 
from August 1945 to July 1948, there was a 10% gain from July 1948 
to April 1950. This is the average gain for all workers. Union members, 
of course, fared better. 
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Consumer Prices Rising. 


Since April 1950, the consumer price index has started to rise again. 
From April to June, the increase in the index was substantial, amounting 
to almost 2% and cancelling half the price decline of the previous 18 
months. This rise in workers’ living costs was due, however, only to an 
increase in prices of meats, a seasonal rise in fresh fruit and vegetable 
prices and the steady upward trend in rents which has continued for 
3 years. Prices of clothing, fuel, housefurnishings and other items did 
not rise in this period. If we could look forward to a normal economy 
during the rest of 1950, the rises in meat and vegetable prices would 
probably be corrected by the usual seasonal reactions. But the impact of 
hostilities in Korea has started price increases at wholesale levels in a 
large number of commodities and many of these increases will be 
passed on to consumers in the near future. By fall, workers may expect 
higher prices for such items as clothing, shoes, tires, gasoline, furniture, 
fuel oil, coal. Also, it is no longer possible to get the discounts which 
have been available on many housefurnishings items, and this represents 
an additional hidden increase in living costs. 

The rise in workers’ living costs since April 1950 has checked the 
advance in “real” wages noted above. 


Productivity and Profits Show Possibility of Further Wage Increase. 

Productivity appears to be increasing at a rate of about 3% per year 
in industry generally, and a little more rapidly on farms, according to 
the President’s Economic Advisors. The increase in workers’ “real’’ 
wages during 1950, as compared with 1949, was not adequate to keep 
purchasing power in balance with producing power. The buying power 
of average hourly earnings in factories in June 1950 was only 2.8% above 
the 1949 average, and this was due in part to increased overtime work 
at premium pay. The advance in the general level of “real” wage rates 
has not kept pace with the 3% rise in production per manhour. This is 
due in part to the fact that many unions are still negotiating pension 
and welfare plans instead of wage increases. Such plans are intended to 
bring future benefits and do not immediately increase workers’ income 
and buying power, 

Business revival this year has brought an increase in industrial prof- 
its. By the second quarter of 1950, profits of corporations before taxes 
had reached the high rate of $31 billion per year, a figure exceeded only 
in 1948 and the last quarter of 1947. The outlook is for a continued 
high level of profits, with the improvement over 1949 affecting practi- 
cally all branches of industry. 

With this rise in productivity and the high level of profits, it will 
unquestionably be possible for many firms to increase wages without 
raising prices. 
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The Dollar Gap in our trade with foreign countries has been reduced 
this year. An increase in imports together with a decline in exports has 
cut down our export surplus by $4-5 billion. Exports are now close to the 
prewar relation to our gross national product. This is a wholesome de- 
velopment and will benefit other nations in their efforts to raise living 
standards of their workers. It is due in large part to improvement in 
foreign economic conditions. With the revival of industry abroad other 
nations are no longer so dependent on supplies from the United States. 
Our increased imports of their products is helping them to increase em- 
ployment and payrolls, and also to acquire the dollar exchange necessary 
to expand their trade with us. 


Effect of Korean War and New Military Requirements. 


When the Communists invaded South Korea, our economy was opera- 
ting at high levels, but not at full capacity except in a few industries. 
There was no shortage of manpower. With almost 3% million unem- 
ployed and some 5 million former war workers retired from employment 
in the last five years, we had large numbers of experienced workers to 
call on. Our work force could be expanded to produce the additional 
military supplies called for by the President for our own needs and those 
of our foreign allies. Much of this new production will be handled in 
plants now making products for civilian use and will be accomplished by 
transferring operations from civilian to military work without the need 
of transferring workers. For other needs, some shifting and retraining 
of workers will be required, and if necessary hours can be lengthened. 
This process can be handled by voluntary measures without rigid man- 
power controls. 


Certain industries were operating at capacity in June, notably steel, 
copper and aluminum, products of all of which were needed for military 
purposes. Shortages were also developing in building materials, and 
supplies of certain materials needed for stock piling, such as rubber, tin, 
zinc, were not fully adequate for both military and civilian needs. 
Allocation of such materials to essential uses was therefore necessary 
and legislation was immediately proposed to provide for it. Credit con- 
trols were imposed on mortgages for housing so as to check expansion 
in civilian activities which would create further shortages of scarce 
materials. Powers to control other forms of consumer credit were re- 
quested from Congress. 


Price rises at wholesale levels had already begun in July in items 
which would be in greater demand, such as rubber, tin, printcloth, wool, 
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cotton, lard, coffee and cocoa. Scare buying by consumers had increased 
retail sales and was contributing to price increases at retail and it was 
clear that government deficit financing would stimulate inflationary 
forces. There was immediate danger of inflation at wholesale price 
levels, and it was obvious that consumer prices would rise as higher cost 
replacement goods reached retail stores. 


The outlook was for moderate increases in living costs during sum- 
mer months and larger increases by fall, forcing workers to demand 
higher wages. The Federation took the position that price controls of 
some sort were necessary. Price controls would automatically place a 
ceiling under which wages would be negotiated, and wages would be ac- 
commodated to this ceiling through the normal processes of collective bar- 
gaining. This would make it possible to adjust inequities in wages and 
to increase wages proportionately with rising productivity. We saw no 
need for wage controls, which have a deterrent effect by taking away 
from workers the incentive to cooperate in increasing productivity. If 
any further controls over wages should be needed, such controls should 
be flexible so as to permit (1) adjustment of wage inequities including 
adjustments for rising living costs and (2) upward revisions as pro- 
ductivity rises. 


As we look to the future, your Executive Council recognizes that all- 
out preparedness is essential to meet the Communist menace. If we 
value our freedom, our country must be prepared to play its full part 
and, because we have the world’s greatest production facilities, to take 
the greatest responsibility in the action of the free world to combat 
Communist military aggression in other parts of the globe. Our country 
has sought peace. We have pared our military machine to the bone. 
We are now caught with inadequate weapons while the threat of com- 
munist armed aggression grows in a number of places far distant from 
our country. We must immediately rebuild our military strength, help 
our allies to rearm and prepare to transport weapons over great dis- 
tances. This must be the first call on our production facilities and we 
must turn to the task all the manpower and resources needed for it. 


Federation members may be counted on to do their full part. We 
emphasize the fact, however, that voluntary measures, not rigid govern- 
ment regimentation, achieve the greatest efficiency and productive re- 
sults. This was fully proved in the last war. Whatever controls are 
necessary for the civilian economy should be safeguarded against regi- 
mentation and administered in close cooperation with citizens’ boards 
representing labor, management, farmers and other civilian groups, so 
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that the nation’s great citizens’ organizations may be mobilized for all- 
out voluntary effort and initiative. Such voluntary effort is the main re- 
liance of a free people. 


PENSION PLANS 

The Executive Council during the past year has given considerable 
thought to the problem posed by the present trend toward the establish- 
ment of pension and welfare plans by collective bargaining between 
unions and employers. 

The Council has directed that a study of this problem be made by a 
committee of the Executive Council. This committee has been appointed 
and consists of Vice-President Hutcheson, as chairman, along with Vice- 
President Woll and Secretary-Treasurer Meany. The committee is now 
engaged in making this study and will undoubtedly have a report to 


make on this very important subject in the near future. 


CONCLUSION 

Our report includes many developments of fundamental signifiance 
indicating worldwide changes which inaugurate a new epoch in history. 
A common danger is putting political, economic and defense organiza- 
tions upon a scale only dreamed of a short time ago. Global organiza- 
tion as a supplement to national organization appears as the next 
essential step. 

The same type of development will be followed by active organiza- 
tions concerned with problems international in scope. 


During the past year, in celebrating the Samuel Gompers centennary, 
we reviewed the basic fundamentals on which our movement was founded 
and which have served as its guide for progress. We have realized 
anew that our movement is as strong as our common problems and as 
our will to work together to solve them—bearing common burdens and 
making sacrifices to get opportunities for progress. We have been 
sharply reminded that the basis of our influence and power is organized 
economic power, which gives us our status in industry, in the community 
and in national life. All this was symbolized in Samuel Gompers trade 
union card which he learned to make his guide in decisions. What was 
good for his union was good for him and his union. We urge that this 
centennial year end in a rededication of all union members to the funda- 
mental principles of the American Federation of Labor and a pledge by 
all trade unionists to use the power which organization gives them to 
promote greater freedom and opportunity for workers and all other 
citizens. 
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The problems of the coming months will challenge our best thought 
and highest creative ability. We shall have to make sacrifices for 
principle, but this is the only way to prove that we are worthy of the 
freedom we enjoy. This freedom was earned for us by the sacrifices of 
others and it is our duty to hand it on unimpaired to future generations. 
We must fulfill this trust and make our own contribution to better 
living standards as measured by materials and in terms of a richer 
intellectual life and in terms of spiritual capacity and moral values. 


Fraternally submitted, 


WILLIAM GREEN, 


President. 


WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON, W. C. DOHERTY, 
First Vice President. Eighth Vice President. 
MATTHEW WOLL, DAVID DUBINSKY, 


Second Vice President. 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
Third Vice President. CHARLES J. MacGOWAN, 


Tenth Vice President. 


Ninth Vice President. 


GEORGE M. HARRISON, 


Fourth Vice President. HERMAN WINTER, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, Eleventh Vice President. 


Fifth Vice President. 
HARRY C. BATES, 
Sixth Vice President. 
W. C. BIRTHRIGHT, WILLIAM L. McFETRIDGE, 
Seventh Vice President. Thirteenth Vice President. 


D. W. TRACY, 
Twelfth Vice President. 


GEORGE MEANY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


INTRODUCTION 


In the introduction to its annual report, 
your Executive Council cal!s attention to the 
serious threat which Communism poses 
against freedom-loving peoples throughout 
the world; and the economic unrest at home, 
due in a large measure to the un-American 
restrictions imposed under the Taft-Hartley 
Law. 


Progress is reported in the international 
field. Objectives which we have urged since 
World War II have been realized, and good 
results have already accrued. 


Attention is directed to the fact that labor 
philosophy and union procedures of a nation 
constitute a very important part of intelli- 
gence for guidance of our foreign relations 
and policies. In this field, our embassies and 
legations need continuous service similar to 
that which has helped the European Recovery 
Program make a constructive contribution. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
MEANY’S REPORT 


In his annual accounting, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Meany presents a concise report of the 
finances of the Federation. Secretary Meany 
also submits membership figures for the past 
year and it will be noted that 170 new 
charters were issued during that time. 

There is also presented the annual account- 
ing of the Gompers Memorial Fund. 


TRUSTEES’ REPORTS 


These sections of the report contain ac- 
countings of the American Federation of 
Labor Office Buildings Fund, and of the 
American Federation of Labor Employes Re- 
tirement Annuity Trust Fund. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES 


In officially reporting the passing of former 
Vice President William D. Mahon, your 
Executive Council expresses sincere regret 
for the loss which our movement sustained 
through the death of that veteran trade union- 


ist and officer of the American Federation 
of Labor. 
Brother William L. McFetridge, president 


of the Building Service Employes Internation- 
al Union, was selected to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the death of Brother Mahon. 
Through the traditional procedure followed 
in such circumstances, ‘the new Vice Presi- 
dent became the 13th Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


RESTORATION OF CHARTER, 
AND CHANGE OF TITLE 


Under this heading there is submitted a 
report on the restoration to membership in 


good standing of the International Metal 
Engravers Union, and a change in its title 
to read INTERNATIONAL METAL EN- 


GRAVERS AND MARKING DEVICE WORK- 
ERS UNION. 
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A. F. of L. - C.LO. 
UNITY CONFERENCES 
As its title implies, this section of the 
report presents an accounting of the progress 


thus far made in efforts to effect a united 
labor movement. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCES 

WITH OFFICERS OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MACHINISTS 


Following 
change cf 


personal ¢onferences, and ex- 
correspondence between President 
Green and President Hayes of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, an under- 
standing and agreement was reached on the 
proposals submitted by the Executive Council 
regarding the reaffiliation of the International 
Association of Machinists with the American 
Federation of Labor. A referendum vote of 
the membership of the I. A. of M. on this 
subject will be conducted in the near future. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 
CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 


A committee was named charged with re- 
sponsibility for securing proper observance of 
the centennial year of Samuel Gompers, one 
of the founders of the American Federation 
of Labor and its first president. 


Under the above title is presented a detailed 
accounting of the work of this committee. 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE PLAN 
FOR A. F. OF L. EMPLOYES 


Under this heading there is presented a re- 
port of the establishment of a group life in- 
surance plan to gover full-time employes of 
the A. F. of L. who have had at least one 
year’s service. A group policy has been taken 
out for this purpose. 


SELECTION OF FRATERNAL 
DELEGATES 


Brothers Joseph P. McCurdy of the United 
Garment Workers, and Alex Rose of the Unit- 
ed Hatters, Cap and Mi'linery Workers Inter- 
national Union, were selected as fraternal 
delegates from the American Federation of 
Labor to the British Trades Union Congress. 
Brother Anthony Valente of the United Tex- 
tile Workers, was chosen to serve as fraternal 
delegate to the 1950 convention of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


In reporting on the very serious interna- 
tional situation prevailing in the world today, 
your Executive Council submits a very strong 
statement under this heading and under the 
titles of NORTH ATLANTIC PACT, EURO- 
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PEAN RECOVERY, GERMANY-AUSTRIA, 


and LATIN AMERICA. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 


Under this heading there is submitted for 
your information a report of the most im- 
portant activities of the I. L. O. in the period 
immediately following the 32nd Conference of 
the Organization in 1949, through the 33d 
conference held in Geneva in 1950. 


ADVISORY COM- 
AL 


TRADE UNION 
MITTEE ON INTERNATIO?D 
AFFAIRS 


The American Federation of Labor con- 
tinued active participation in the work of 
this committee during the past year. In line 
with our desire to strengthen the labor as- 
pects of American foreign policy, the Fed- 
eration is actively supporting the work of 
the committee and the international objec- 
tives of the U. S. Department of Labor. 





FREE TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 


The Executive Council reports continued 
aid and assistance to this committee during 
the past year. The Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee has aided free trade unions as_ the 
heart of the resistance movement in many 
parts of the world and the Free Trade Union 
Center in Exile, which consists of trade un- 
ionists from the countries now under total- 
itarian control. Members of this group are 
maintaining contact with ainti-Communists 
in their home lands 








INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS 


Your Executive Council reported to the 
1949 convention on the efforts then under 
way to create a new world labor organi 


zation. There is now submitted an accounting 
of the actual formation of this new inter- 
national trade union organization, the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


Because of its deep historic significance, 
the Manifesto adopted at the first congress 
of this new world organization is submitted 
in full. The aims and objectives of this 
new movement are set forth for your in- 
formation. 


Your attention is directed to the fact 
that despite the short span of this new 
world organization, its activities are moving 
forward on a world-wide scale 


Your Executive Council expresses the opin- 
ion that our activity in the establishment of 
the I. C. F. T. U. has proved another mile- 
stone in the progress of American trade 
unions, and will probably go down in his- 
tory as one of the outstanding achievements 
of our time. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATION- 
AL SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


This agency was invented to implement the 
ideal utilization of the forces of education, 
science and culture to bring together the peo- 
ples of the world in common understanding, 
and thus make world peace secure. Your 
Council, however, regretfully points out that 
totalitarian forces are using the agencies 
and facilities of education, science, and cul- 
ture not to build the peace, but to carry 
on their aims of world-wide aggression. 





In reporting on the 5th General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO held in Florence, Italy, in 
1950, the Executive Council calls attention 
to the program adopted, which is presented 
in full. We note with approval that pro- 
vision has been made within the Secretariat 
for more active representation of the _ in- 
terests of trade unions, as well as an ex 
change program for participation of the 
wage earners of member nations. 


A. F. OF L. CONSULTANTS IN 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Under this title there is submitted a brief 
accounting of the work of the American 
Federation of Labor consultants in the 
United Nations during the past year. You 
will note that efforts are being made to 
secure consultative status in Category A for 
the LC.F.T.U. in the Economie and Social 
Council. 


UNION AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


Under this heading attention is again 
called to the increasing menace which Com- 
munism poses to our national institutions in 
time of war. While the national security 
program with respect to government person- 
nel is primarily the responsibility of top 
government officials, all private institutions 
have a similar responsibility for those within 
their jurisdictions. Management and workers 
within industries have a grave responsibility 
for security in protection of war materiel. 
A general program covering general safe- 
guards is submitted for your consideration. 


REPORT OF GENERAL COUNCIL 

Under this title there is presented a very 
comprehensive report of the work of the 
General Counsel of the Federation for the 
past year. Important decisions in court cases 
are submitted for your guidance and _ in- 
formation. There is also presented analyses 
of proposed legislation on both national and 
state levels. 


ORGANIZING ACTIVITIES 


A brief report on the very important ac- 
tivities of the Federation in the organizing 
field is submitted under the above title. At- 
tention is especially directed to the vast 
fields yet unorganized. 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STAND- 
ARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


In accordance with our practice of many 
years standing, there is submitted a compila- 
tion of information furnished in response to 
a questionnaire covering benefit features of 
our affiliated national and _ international 
unions. It will be noted that while not all 
affiliated national and international unions 
responded to our inquiry, there was a re- 
ported total of over $67 million paid out in 
benefits by the internationals. Many local 
unions have benefit services which are not 
included in this compilation. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Under this general heading there is sub- 
mitted a very comprehensive report on the 
national legislative situation as it concerns 
Labor. It should be remembered that in the 
legislative field today organized labor is 
concerned with many more problems than 
formerly, hence our report is much wider in 
scope. 


We recognize the fact that our legislative 
work is very important and is becoming in- 
creasingly more so. This section of the re- 
port is commended to your careful study. 


STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 


Under this title we submit a brief report 
on the legislative situation in the several 
states as it affects Labor. Attention is 
called to the fact that in the past year only 
25 legislatures met, but in over half of 
them some labor legislation was enacted. 


Under the sub-title ‘Industrial Safety” a 
warning is again sounded against the trend 
toward transfer of the functions of industrial 
health to state health departments. We again 
urge that organized labor in the several states 
take steps to prevent further encroachments 
by health departments on state labor depart- 


ment activities, and to secure enactment 
of needed legislation in the field of safety 
and health in industry. 
HOUSING 
Under this heading, your Executive Coun- 


cil presents a comprehensive report on this 
very important subject. We insist that despite 
the emergency confronting our nation on 
the international scene, housing should be 
given a deep priority in the civilian economy 
because there is still a very genuine housing 
shortage. We protest against the order re- 
stricting residential housing construction and 
urge that our entire natienal housing policy 
be reconsidered. In view of the impending 
curtailment of residential construction, it 
is more important than ever that our hous- 
ing program be developed so as to meet the 
housing needs of our people as equitably as 
possible. We will continue to fight for a fair 
housing program. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Under this heading, your Council presents 
a report on developments in the field of 
social security. A sub-section under the gen- 
eral heading deals with the subject of a 
national health insurance program. Attention 
is directed to the opposition being mani- 
fested by the American Medical Association 
to the enactment of national health in- 
surance. This opposition should be counter- 
acted so far as practicable, and we are 
cooperating with the Committee for the Na 


tion’s Health in their efforts to secure de- 
sirable legislation in the field of national 
health insurance. 


EDUCATION 


On this very important subject, your Coun- 


cil submits a comprehensive report of gen- 
eral interest to all wage earners. 
WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU 


There is submitted for your information the 
regular accounting of the work of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau during the past year. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS, RADIO, AND 

THE LABOR PRESS, THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IST, NORTH AMERICAN 
LABOR NEWS, LABOR’S 
MONTHLY SURVEY, 
RESEARCH REPORT 


Under these titles there are submitted brief 
reports of the activities of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the general field of pub- 
licity and public relations, as well as the reg- 
ular publications and bulletins issued by our 
office. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES DEPARTMENT, UNION 
LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT, 
METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT, 


RAILWAY EMPLOYES 
DEPARTMENT 


These are the annual 
EF. of L. 


reports from the A. 
Departments listed above. 


PUERTO RICO FREE FEDERA- 
TION OF WORKINGMEN 


Under this heading there is submitted a re- 
port of the activities of the Puerto Free Fed- 
eration during the past year. 


WAGE AND HOUR ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


This section of the report deals with devel- 
opments under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
and Labor Standards of Government Contracts. 
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TAXATION 


Under this title there is submitted a brief 
accounting of our efforts to secure an equit- 
able tax program. The need for continued 
active concern of Labor in the adoption of 
sound tax policies cannot be over-emphasized. 
All affiliated bodies are urged to continue 
opposition to regressive and unsound tax pro- 
grams. Tax programs based on ability to pay 
should be initiated and supported. 


TRENDS IN OUR NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


Experience of the American economy in 
the first half of 1950 proved the economic 
principle which Labor has continuously em- 
phasized—that increasing consumer buying 
will stimulate business recovery and lead to 
high levels of production and employment. 


In this section of its report, your Execu- 
tive Council submits a very important survey 
of economic trends as they affect wage earn- 
ers. We again reiterate our position in favor 
of voluntary measures, not rigid government 
regimentation. Such voluntary effort is the 
main reliance of a free people. 


PENSION PLANS 


There is a study under way at the present 
time covering pension and welfare plans es- 
tablished by collective bargaining between 
unions and employers. The committee charged 
with responsibility for this study will doubt- 
less have a report to make in the near future. 


CONCLUSION 


The Executive Council closes its account- 
ing of its stewardship for the past year with 
the following very significant statement: 

“The problems of the coming months will 
challenge our best thought and highest cre- 
ative ability. We shall have to make sacri- 
fices for principle, but this is the only 
way to prove that we are worthy of the 
freedom we enjoy. This freedom was 
earned for us by the sacrifices of others 
and it is our duty to hand it on unim- 
paired to future generations. We must 
fulfill this trust and make our own con- 
tribution to better living standards as 

measured by materials and in terms of a 

richer intellectual life and in terms of 

spiritual capacity and moral values.” 


ASSIGNMENT OF SUBJECTS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S REPORT 


Introduction—Resolutions. 


Official Changes—Executive 
port. 


Death of William D. Mahon. 
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Fetridge. 


Council Re- 
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The Thomas-Taber and Jensen Amend- 
ments—Legislation. 


Government Fiduciary Bonding Legisla- 
tion—Legislation. 
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Resolutions. 


Equal Treatment for Postal Employes 
Resolutions. 


Benefits to Postal Service Veterans—Leg- 
islation. 

Recognition of Postal Supervisors’ Needs 
—Legislation. 

Converting Naval Civilians to Uniform 
Tobs— Legislation. 

Loyalty and Security Bills—Legislation. 

NLRB Examiners Test Investigation, S. 
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Department of Public Welfare (Res. No. 
79-1949)—Legislation. 

Reorganization of U. S. Government 
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Child Labor Law—Legislation. 

Unemployment Compensation Act—Leg- 
islation. 
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Legislation 

Minimum Wage Law—Legislation. 


District of Columbia Sesquicentennial 
Resolutions. 


Observance of Flag Day—Resolutions. 


Benefits for Firemen, Policemen and 
Teachers—Legislation. 


Virgin Islands—Legislation. 


Puerto Rico—Legislation. 
Industrialization Program. 


Application of the Wage-Hour Law to 
Puerto Rico Without Exemptions. 


Constitutional Government by the Peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico. 


Federal Aid to Education. 
Social Security. 
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Alaska—Legislation. 
Statehood for Alaska. 
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Income Tax—Legislation. 
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Legislation. 
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Bills Enacted Into Law. 
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Importation of Foreign Farm Labor. 
Anti-Labor Legislation—Legislation. 
Taft-Hartley Act—Legislation. 
Davis-Bacon Act-—Legislation. 
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Legislation. 


Youthful Offenders—Legislation. 
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The “Equal Rights’” Amendment—Legisla- 
tion. 


Legislation on Competency of Jurors 
Legislation. 
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Kesolutions. 
Civil Rights—Legislation. 
Anti-Poll Tax. 
Anti-Lynching. 
Fair Kmployment Practices Commission. 
Maritime—Legislation. 


International Labor Organization-—Legis- 
lation. 


Physically Handicapped—Legislation. 
National Science Foundation—Resolutions. 
School Health Program—Legislation. 
Basing Point System—Resolutions. 
Oleomargarine—Resolutions. 

Library Extension Act—Legislation. 
House Rules—Resolutions. 

State Labor Conference—Resolutions. 


Labor Extension Information—Legisla- 
cion. 
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Work of Constructing Dams (Res. No. 
97, and No. 39, 1949)—Legislation. 


Discrimination Because of Old Age (Res. 
No. 118, 1949, Convention)—Legisla- 
tion. 

Seasonal Unemployment in _ Distilling In- 
dustry (Res. No. 125, 1949)-——Legisla- 
tion. 

Government Printing Office Work Week 


(Res. No. 57, 1949)—Legislation. 


U.S. Foreign Policy (Res. No. 89, 1949 
Convention )—Resolutions. 
Termination of Service Certificates (Res. 2, 
1949 )—Resolutions. 
Dumping Fish From Foreign Vessels 
Legislation. 
State Labor Legislation—Legislation. 
Wages and Hours. 
Disability Compensation. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Industrial Safety. 
Housing—Building Trades. 
Housing and Defense. 
Developments in the Construction Indus- 
try. Prior to Korean Invasion. 
The Problem of Rent Control. 
Developments in Public Housing. 
Developments in Slum Clearance. 
Middle-Income Housing. 
The Housing Job Ahead. 
Developments in Social Security—Resolu- 
tions. 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 
Public Assistance. 
Unemployment Compensation. 
National Health Insurance. 
Education—Education. 
Educational Legislation. 
Federal Aid to Education. 
Conference. 
Emergency Federal Aid. 
Vocational Education. 


Labor Extension Service. 

The United States Office of 

Veterans’ Training. 

Vocational Rehabilitation for 
Handicapped. 

Labor Representation on all 
ing Boards. 

Workers Education Bureau 
Public Relations, Radio 
Press—Resolutions. 
Radio News Program. 

Free-Time Radio. 
Publicity. 
Labor Press. 

The American Federationist 


Education. 
Physically 
Mak- 


Policy 


Education. 
and the Labor 


Resolutions. 


American Federation of Labor Research 
Report—Resolutions. 
Noticiario Obrero Norte Americano (North 


American Labor News)—Resolutions. 
Labor’s Monthly Survey—Resolutions. 
Building and Construction 
ment—Building Trades. 
Union Label Trades Department—Labels. 


Metal Trades Department—Executive Coun- 
cil Report. 
Railway Employes’ 

Council Report. 
The Puerto Rico Free Federation of Work- 
ingmen—Resolutions. 
Hours of Work--Shorter Workday. 
Collective Bargaining Gains. 


Trades Depart- 


Department—Executive 
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Long Term Trends. 

Recent Employment Trends. 

Wage and Hour Administration—Resolu- 
tions. 
Feir Labor Standards Act. 
Labor Standards on Government Con- 
tracts. 

Taxation—Resolutions. 

Trend in Our National Economy esolu- 
tions. 

Pension Plans—Executive Council Report. 


Conclusion—Resolutions. 


PRESIDENT GREEN » The Chair recognizes 


the Chairman of the Credentials Committee, 
Brother George F. Fairchild, for a _ supple- 
mental report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Committee Chairman Fairchild submitted the 
following: 


In accordance with request 
Harry R. Hasselgren of the 
Longshoremen’s Assocication, your Committee 
has been requested to propose the substitu- 
tion of Walter B. Holt in place of Joseph P. 
Ryan, who will be unable to attend the con- 
vention, and the Committee recommends that 
he be seated with 149 votes. 


of Secretary 
International 


Your Committee on Credentials has exam- 
ined the credentials of James J. Murphy, rep- 
resenting the Sioux City Trades and Labor 
Assembly, and recommends that the delegate 
be seated with one vote. 


Your Committee on Credentials has exam- 
ined credentials and recommends that the fol 
lowing be seated: 


Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters—A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, with 100 


votes. 


Aluminum Lis- 


ter, Ala.—Claude 


Workers’ Union No, 22724, 
R. Mitchell, 13 votes. 


Brushmakers’ Union No. 16303, New 
N. Y.—-Anthony Varrone, six votes. 


Embalmers’ Union No. 21381, Licensed, 
Greater New York, N. Y.—Edward G. Wicoff, 
six votes. 


York, 


Federal Labor Union No. 
Ohio—Esther Schueller, one 


Federal Labor Union No. 
Texas—Leonard L. Brown, 
Gas Workers’ Union No. 18007, 
Ill.—James E. Fitzpatrick, 23 votes. 


18907, 
vote. 


Cleveland, 


Lufkin, 


votes. 


Chicago, 


24565, 
two 


Sugar Refinery Employes’ Union No. 21767, 
Brighton, Colo.—R. E. James, one vote. 
Theatrical 


tion of, No. 
Weintraub, 


and Managers, Associa- 
New York, N. Y.—Milton 


votes. 


Agents 
18032, 
five 

Waste Material Handlers’ 
Chicago, Ill.—Paul J. 


Your Committee 
stitute the name 
Joseph Marshall 


Union No. 20467, 
Dorfman, five votes. 


has been requested to sub- 
of Lee Lalor in place of 
on the delegation represent- 











































































ing the International Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union and we rec- 
ommend that the delegate be seated with 
353 votes. 

We have examined the credentials of Frank 
Mazzabufi, representing Brass Workers’ Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 24411, Bridgeport, 


Conn., and we recommend that the delegate 
be seated with 21 votes 


On motion of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, the report was unanimously adopted 
and the delegates seated. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now rec- 
ognizes Chairman Robinson, of the Committee 
on Rules and Order of Business. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ORDER OF 
BUSINESS 


COMMTTTEE CHAIRMAN ' ROBINSON: 
The report of the committee will be read by 
the secretary, Delegate Clark. 

Committee Secretary Clark submitted the 
following report: 


Rule 1. The convention shall be called to 
order at 9:30 a.m., and remain in session un- 
til 12 noon, reconvening at 2 p.m., and re- 
main in session until 5:30 p.m., on the fol- 
lowing days: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 





Rule 2. Any delegate failing to fill in his 
attendance card within 30 minutes after the 
convention is called to order shall be marked 
absent, but in the event of unavoidable ab- 
sence, he may so report to the Secretary and 
be marked present. 


Rule 3. If a delegate whlie speaking be 
called to order, he shall at the request of the 
chair take his seat until the question of order 
is decided. 


Rule 4. Should two or more delegates rise 
at the same time to speak, the chair shall 
decide who is entitled to the floor. 


Rule 5. No delegate shall 
other in his remarks, except to 
of order. 


interrupt an- 
raise a point 


Rule 6. A delegate shall not speak more 


than twice upon a question until all who 
wish to speak have had an opportunity to 
do so. 


Rule 7. A delegate shall not speak 
than twice upon the same question 
permission from the convention. 


more 
without 


Rule 8 At the request of five delegates 
the mover of a motion shall submit it in 
writing. 


least 30 dele- 
question. 


Rule 9. It shall require at 
gates to move the previous 


Rule 10. A roll call on any motion shall 
be called at the request of 10 percent of 
the delegates present. 
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Rule 11. Speeches shall be limited to ten 
minutes, but the time of speaking may be 
extended by a vote of the convention. 


Rule 12. A motion shall not be open for 
discussion until it has been seconded and 
stated from the chair. 


Rule 13. A motion to lay on the table shall 
not be debatable, except as limited by Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order. 


Rule 14. A motion to reconsider shall not 
be entertained unless made by a delegate who 
voted with the majority, and shall receive a 
majority vote. 


Rule 15. All resolutions shall bear the 
signature of the introducer and the title of 
the organization he represents and shall be 
submitted in triplicate form. 


Rule 16. No motion or resolution shall be 
voted upon until the mover or introducer has 
had a chance to speak upon it if he or she 
so desires. 


Rule 17. The reports of committees shall 
be subject to amendments and _ substitutes 
from the floor of the convention, the same as 
other motions and resolutions. 


Rule 18. When a question is pending be- 
fore the convention no motion shall be in 
order except to adjourn, to refer, for the 
previous question, to postpone indefinitely, 
to postpone for a certain time, to divide or 
amend, which motions shall have preference 
in the order named. 


Rule 19. When a roll call has been taken 
and all delegates present have had an oppor- 
tunity to record their votes, the ballot shall 
be declared closed. 


Rule 20. When a roll call ballot has been 
ordered, no adjournment shall take place un- 
til the result has been announced. 


Rule 21. Robert’s Rules of Order shall be 
the guide on all matters not herein provided 
for. 


Order of Business 


1. Reading of minutes of previous session 


shall be dispensed with unless called 
for. 
2. Report of Committee on Credentials. 
3. Report of Officers. 
4. Reports of regular committees. 
5. Reports of spec.al committees. 
6. Unfinished business. 
7. New business. 
8. Election of Officers. 
9. Selection of next meeting place. 
10. Good of the Federation. 
11. Adjournment. 
John B. Robinson, Chairman 


Joseph P. Clark, Secretary 
Harry R. Williams 

R. J. Petree 

John C. MacDonald 
Perey Ginsburg 
Charles Aquadro 
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Frank B. Field 
Joseph Lewis 
Mike J. Minaden 
James Deach 
Allen Noel 
George Holbert 
Lester L. Theibert 
George Edgerton 
George Nolan 

Al. J. Cleland 

J. P. Jesse 
Norman Zukowsky 
J. D. McDonnell 
Robert Soule 
Thos. F. Holleran 
R. Emmet Kelly 


Committee on Rules and Order of 
Business. 


Committee Secretary Clark moved the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: 
The Chairman would like to make this 
brief observation. I am sure you observed, 
in the reading of the report, that it provides 
for a meeting on Saturday of this week. Ordi- 
narily this convention does not work on 
Saturday, but it was the opinion of your 
committee that by working on Saturday of 
this week we can complete the business of 
this convention. However, should the busi- 
ness of the convention be not completed, 
naturally the convention will remain in ses- 
sion until the business is completed. 


The motion to adopt the committee’s report 
was carried unanimously. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog- 
nizes Chairman Woll, of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee for an announcement. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: The 
Committee on Resolutions will meet this after- 
noon at 2:00 o’clock in the French Room of 
the Rice Hotel. It is said that time and tide 
wait for no man. The Resolutions Committee 
is not going to wait for anyone, but will go 
in session promptly at 2:00 o’clock and will 
hear anyone interested at that time. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now I want to pre- 
sent to you the workers’ delegate from the 
United States to the International Labor Or- 
ganization’s annual conferences and other 
meetings of that body. You know who he is 
—-Brother Philip Delaney, of the Molders and 
Foundry Workers International Union. I can 
truthfully say that he has served in a most 
wonderful wav and has rendered distinct and 
valuable service, not only to the working 


people of the United States, but to the 
working people throughout the world. He 
is devoted to his work and he gives excellent 
service. I am pleased to have him here this 
morning to deliver a short address. 


{ now take pleasure in presenting Phil 
Delaney, Workers’ Delegate from the United 
States to the I. L. O. organization. 


MR. GEORGE P. DELANEY 


(Workers’ Delegate to International 
Labor Organization) 


Reporting to you on the work of the ILO, 
I would like to point out that the funda- 
mental principles on which the ILO is based 
is that ‘poverty anywhere constitutes a 
danger to prosperity everywhere.” Poverty 
is our ancient enemy, and as the crushing 
weight of want and poverty are lifted from 
the backs of mer and women, they become 
active opponents of communist economics and 
politics. 


Rising standard of living are the strongest 
defense against communist infiltration. Pov- 
erty and despair are its best allies. The ILO 
is moving steadily ahead to the task of 
making available technical knowledge pos- 
sessed by advanced countries to other coun- 
tries whose under-developed conditions con- 
stitute not only a menace to themselves but 
pose a danger to prosperity everywhere. The 
ILO as a clearing house of industrial and 
labor developments throughout the world, 
has been able to pass on to the under-de- 
veloped countries the knowledge and_ tech- 
niques acquired from the advanced countries. 
Immediately before and after World War II, 
the ILO organized regional conferences in 
the near and far east and in Latin America. 
Conferences for these regions of the world 
were necessary because the labor standards 
of more advanced countries were not appli 
cable to them. Particular stress was laid on 
operational activities designed to promote a 
more efficient use of manpower, concentrat- 
ing on the three main elements—emp!oyment 
services, vocational training and migration. 





The meeting of American states members 
of the ILO in Montevideo last year, calls 
specifically for the development of all three 
of these elements in relations to Latin Amer- 
ica, In Asia, in Latin America, as well as in 
European countries such as Italy, the ILO 
has actively pushed its manpower program. 
Those Asian countries, which are members of 
the ILO, have shown considerable interest in 
the program, especially with regard to their 
main problems, those of vocational training, 
augmenting industrialization, and the need for 
increased agricultural producticon. These have 
emphasized the importance of this problem to 
them. In order to meet the needs of the par- 
ticular areas I have just mentioned, the ILO 
set up manpower field offices in Asia, Latin 
America and Italy, to work on day-to-day 
manpower problems. These field offices are 
being reinforced and new activities are being 
developed. The program is being undertaken 
on a cooperative basis with the United Na- 
tion and the specialized agencies, and pro- 
vides for the governments concerned to seek 
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technical assistance along lines they desire, 
subject to their doing as much of the work 
as is possible within their own resources. It is 
further laid down that technical assistance 
must not be used as a means of economic and 
political intervention. The ILO’s_ activities 
in the field of technical assistance are devel- 
oping steadily, ranging from social insurance 
to the promotion of cooperatives. In Pakistan, 
for instance, an ILO technical conference will 
be held next December. 


The application of practical measures of 
cooperative development are most important 
in these under-developed countries, because if 
the value of the pay packet is siphoned off by 
the high cost of living, the attack on poverty 
is stymied from the start. 


In these few words, I hope that I have 
given some idea of the praise-worthy attempts 
of the ILO to eliminate want among the half- 
starved millions who constitute the vast ma- 
jority of the population of the world. I will 
not elaborate on similar activities such as 
the first meeting of the ILO committee on 
work on plantations, which will meet in In- 
donesia next December, but I wanted to draw 
attention to the ILO activities in those parts 
of the world which are vulnerable to the 
twisted communist propaganda. 


I should like now to deal with the question 
of the rght of workers to organize in the 
association of their own choice. The basic 
principle in a free world is freedom of ex- 
pression and of association. Hitler first seized 
control of the trade unions and then destroyed 
them. The commnnicts infiltrated the unions 
and then perverted them’to their own ends. 
In the United States, there are free trade 
union movements and normal industrial rela- 
tions, but this is not the case in the whole 
of the Western Hemisphere. Unfortunately 
this is not true in all Latin-American coun- 
tries. 


The ILO has just published a report on a 
mission it sent to inquire into freedom of 
association in Venezuela. The report states 
that freedom of association in Venezuela is 
far from being assured and there is no free- 
dom of action and organization comparable to 
that enjoyed by the workers in other coun- 
tries. The ILO mission suggested to the Vene- 
zuelan Government that it should give earnest 
consideration to steps designed to promote 
functioning of trade unions such as the lifting 
of the requirements of obtaining government 
approval for the holding of trade union meet- 
ings, to the re-establishment of the liberty of 
the unions to form national federations and 
to the restoration of the right to strike. In 
line with the traditional policy of the A. F. 
of L. to support vigorously the principle of 
freedom of organization and to fight for its 
implementation, I have fully cooperated with 
the ILO Director-General in the establishment 
of the joint ILO-UN Fact Finding and Con- 
ciliation Commission, empowered to_ investi- 
gace complaints of violation of trade union 
rights. This commission is of great import- 
ance, and I think that full use should be 
made of its facilities. I consider it a distinct 
privilege to have been the first to present 
on behalf of the A. F. of L. and the C. I. T 
specific complaints a the violation of 
trade union rights in Venezuela and Pert 
‘complaints which have already been forwarded 















to this fact-finding and conciliation com- 
mission. 


At the last annual conference of the ILO, 
1 served as the worker representative on 
the credentials committee, where I deemed 
it my duty to press for the rejection of 
the credentials of the workers’ delegate and 
advisors from Venezuela, who had been se- 
lected by the government of that country, 
in a manner which was contrary to the 
specific rules laid down by the ILO charter. 
In a way, that fight too was a fight for 
freedom of association. We won, thanks to 
the unanimous support of the workers’ 
group and the majority of governments. I 
am happy to report that in this important 
issue of freedom of organization in Venez- 
uela, the representatives of our government 
voted with the majority in sustaining the 
credentials committee. I regret to say, how- 
ever, that the best the employer representa- 
tive of the United States could do was to 
abstain. 





Another ILO commission has published a 
report which is of particular importance to 
i labor in the United States, es- 
peci to our seamen’s unions, because it 
deals with the working conditions in the 
hundreds of ships that sail the seven seas 
under the flag of Panama. We had pressed 
vigorously for such an _ investigation, and 
now that the report has sustained the charges 
of sub-standard conditions on the Panama 
ships, we shall press vigorously for the 
adoption of measures for the correction 
of such abuses. The fight which the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor has initiated be- 
fore the Economic caid Social Council of 
the United Nations, against slave labor in 
reneral, and particularly « 
ing abuses prevailir the slave camovs 
behind the iron cur » has now been ex- 
tended to the ILO. We will press this fight 
with all the necessary perserverance and 
strength. and will not rest until the con- 
sciousness of the world is fully aroused 
against this revolting form of human 
siavery. 










gainst the shock- 








Having dealt with the positive achieve- 
ments of the ILO, I regret now to have to 
speak on the negati attitude of manage- 
ment at these gatherings. As an example, 
at the 1950 session of the ILO conference, 
a resolution was introduced by my colleague 
who represents’ British organized labor. 
Without going into detail in regard to the 
merits of this proposal, let me state that 
it dealt with the very important question 
of action against unemployment on the in- 
ternational level. The representatives of 
management—I wouid say in passing that 
management is very well organized inter- 
nationally—opposed the British workers’ res- 
olution—one of the reasons given being that 
it breathed the doctrine of state control and 
the welfare state, bringing with it the end 
of liberty and the freedom of the individual. 
I, for my part, however, as a representative 
of the workers of the world’s greatest bul- 
vark of free enterprise, spoke in favor of 
the resolution. I emphasized that in the 
United States the terms ‘welfare state” and 
“planned economy” were, in many cases, set 
up as bogies to seare off people who were 
otherwise ready and willing to believe in 


social progress 
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Now the ILO is a democratic institution, 
and management has every right to oppose 
the proposals with which they do not agree. 
It pains me, however, to see American man- 
agement falling for the sinister alarms 
sounded off by employer’ representatives 
from European countries, especially from 
those countries where labor governments are 
in office. 

The American Federation of Labor aims 
to stress the pursuance of its activities in 
the ILO, not only in the technical field, 
but also in its many opportunities to act 
as a bulwark of the human and civil 
rights of labor. I think we have every 
reason to be proud for having urged the 
ILO to act in this direction. On the other 
hand, as the result of our leading in such 
a momentous fight, the American Federation 
of Labor has earned the admiration and 
gratitude of labor people from all over the 
world. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I want to. ex- 
press to Brother Delaney your thanks and 
mine for the splendid message he delivered 
and for the excellent work he is doing. 


The Chair recognizes Chairman Tobin of 
the Committee on Law for an announce- 
ment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN TOBIN: There 
will be a meeting of the Committee on Law 
at 2:00 o'clock this afternoon in Room 1027 
of the Rice Hotel. Any member of the com- 
mittee who is not present at that meeting 
and does not give a reason for his absence, 
we will have to announce publicly at the 


convention. 


PRESIDENT GREEN : The 
recognizes Chairman Slaughter of the Com- 


Chairman 


mittee on Entertainment here in Houston. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SLAUGHTER: 
I would like to say for the convenience of 
the delegates that there has been a_ post 
office opened in the lobby out here where 
you may secure stamps and take care of 


your mail. 


Now, for the benefit of the ladies present 
and lady guests, you may secure your theater 
tickets on the mezannine floor of the Rice 
Hotel at the Registration Desk between 11:00 
and 1:00 o'clock today. Those theater tickets 
will be good for all Interstate theaters from 
now until October. We are going to try our 


best to keep you people here. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WINTERS: The 
Committee on Education will meet at 12:30 


for the purpose of organizing in Room 729 
in the Rice Hotel. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GRAY: The 
Committee on Building Trades will meet in 
the Houston Room of the Rice Hotel at 2:00 
o'clock this afternoon. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BIRTHRIGHT: 
The Committee on Legislation is requested 
to meet at this microphone immediately upon 
adjournment. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: This is now a 
happy and a delightful occasion. We have 
with us a great, outstanding American, one 
who has been the beneficiary of a wide and 
extended international experience. I  thirk 
I can truthfully say that he has a wider and 
more extensive international experience than 
most any representative of our great country 
who has served in that field during the last 


few years. 


We are highly honored with his presence 
here this morning. It has been my great 
pleasure to know him for a long time. His 
sympathetic interest in our great American 
Federation of Labor has stood and now 
stands as a challenge to our admiration. I 
know he will deliver a most impressive ad- 
dress. I want to express to him our deepest 
appreciation of his response to our invita- 
tion to meet with us, to be our guest and 
to bring a message to us this morning. 


I now have the great honor, privilege and 
pleasure of presenting to you the Honorable 
Averell Harriman, who will address you. 


HONORABLE 
W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 


(Special Assistant to the President 
of the United States) 


President Green, delegates and guests of 
the American Federation of Labor. I am 
mighty glad to be here this morning. There 
is no group in the United States that I 
feel so much at home with and with whom 
I feel I can speak so freely and frankly 
as with the men and women in this hall. | 
feel that way because I have seen you work 
at home and abroad, and I am going to talk 
to you about it, if IT may. 


You are here at your Sixty-Ninth Con- 
vention. You are going to be considering 
the problems that our country, as a_ whole, 
faces at home and abroad. The decisions you 
reach and the actions you take will have a 
far-reaching influence, not only on the fu- 
ture of our country but on the future of 
mankind. 


VIiIM 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Today we are facing, I believe, the gravest 
peril that we have ever faced in our history. 
It is a threat to our freedom and to our 
survival. To deal with that threat effectively 


we must understand its real nature. I know 
you understand it only too well. 
There are a few men in the Kremlin who 


have organized a world conspiracy for world 


domination. It is a ruthless conspiracy to 
pervert men’s minds and to exploit misery. 
In fact, create human misery in order 


to exploit it. They use fear to undermine re- 


sistance. They use force to subjugate and en- 
slave. These men of the Kremlin have 
developed a police system that is far more 
effective than any that has ever been de- 
vised before, to maintain control over vast 
numbers of unwilling and unhappy people. 


With the defeat of Hitler, the free peoples 
of the world demobilized their armies and 
turned their energies to rebuilding their lives 
in peace. But not so the men of the Kremlin. 
They maintained vast armies and began to 
produce new and more effective weapons of 
war. They organized a world-wide subversive 
network to undermine free institutions and 
the confidence of men in free institutions. 
They understood the importance of the labor 
movement and it was there that they hit first. 


They penetrated and gained control of the 
direction of some unions in almost every 
country, and in some countries, Italy and 
France, they took over the major labor fed- 
erations. 

The American Federation of Labor 


quickly recognized the danger of this threat. 
You have been vigilant in guarding against 
subversive elements in your’ ranks. You 
have sent your representatives aboard to as- 
sist free labor the world over in throwing 
out the Communists who were attempting to 
use the trade unions for subversive political 
purposes. 


first 
that 


I have seen what you have done at 
hand and I know the effectiveness of 
work. I understand that Irving Brown, one 
of your representatives who has been most 
effective in Europe, is here this morning, and 


if you are here this morning, Irving, I 
would like to salute you. Let’s give him a 
hand. 


(Applause) 


There are many others—Boris Shishkin, who 





is here today, is one of them. I am going 
to mention also the man who is at_ the 
head of our ECA mission in Norway, a 


man who represents the United States govern- 


ment there on economic matters, one of the 
first men from the ranks of labor to repre- 
sent the nation as a_ whole. I can say 


there has been no American in Norway who 
has better represented the American people 
there than has John Gross. 

You have helped destroy the influence of 
the Communist-infiltrated World Federation 
of Trade Unions, and with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations you have joined free 
trade unions throughout the world in the 
establishment of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. Free labor the 
world over can now, with your help, work 
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objectives of the labor 


conditions. 


for the true 
and better 


together 
movement 


You have helped, too, in developing national 
policies designed to assist the people of other 
countries in maintaining their freedom. 





Plan 
effectively 


You have helped develop the Marshall 
and, what is more, you have 
helped in its administration. 


In 1947, Communist imperialism was sweep- 
ing across Europe. With the Marshall Plan 
we took the initiative in rallying the free 
people of Europe to roll back the Communist 
advance. We have had the initiative in 
Europe ever since, and don’t let anybody tell 
you we haven't had it. We have penetraied 
the Iron Curtain. Tito broke away from the 
yoke of the Kremlin, and that, we hope, may 
be a sign of encouragement to other people 
in the future. The Communists can no longer 


hope to attain their aims through internal 
subversion alone. The threat today is from 
external aggression as well, and that was 


foreseen, too. When the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the mutual defense assistance program 
were proposed to meet this threat, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor again gave its im- 
mediate and unqualified and strong support to 
these measures. 

Much has _ been achieved, but a_ lot 
more remains to be done. They are ready 
to get Greek to fight Greek, German to 
fight German and Korean to fight Korean. 
They have not shown that they are ready 
to engage in the confiict themselves. 


It is very popular to say that the Commu- 
nists have been knocking us around in the 
world, and here you have a demonstration 


of the fact that within a few days, thank God, 





with our inspiration and leadership fifty- 
three nations representing the vast majority 
of the people in the world got together and 
answered the challenge of what had _ hap- 


pened in Korea. 


In Korea, we were joined with other mem- 
bers of the United Nations in meeting force 
with force. Now, despite the opposition, the 
lies and the propaganda of the Soviet Union, 
these members of the United Nations support- 
ed the action taken. This dramatic demonstra- 


tion proves there is unity in the free world. 
_ A few weeks ago I visited Korea. I was 
impressed by the determination of the South 


Korean people to regain their 
I am not going to talk about the fighting or 
the wonderful job our boys did against ter- 
rific odds. The gallantry of our young men 
will be a noble chapter in our history, 
but I want to talk to you this morning about 
the impression I got of the South Korean 
people at that time. I had been there just 
after liberation in January, 1946, and I think 
it is important because it shows what America 
san do in a country of that kind if there is 


independence. 


an appropriate program of assistance and 
education. The thing that impressed me the 
most is that we are welcomed there because 
they know we are fighting for their cause. 
Don’t let anybody tell you that they resent 
the white man there. They look upon us as 
their friends. 
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Now, our officers and soldiers respect them 
for their courage. I went up to a battalion 
command post and I saw about a hundred 
Koreans who came in to join our battalion. 
Some of our G. I.’s told us that they were 
glad to have the Korean soldiers with them 
because they had found out their fighting 
qualities, and then in addition to that the 
Korean soldiers knew the country. 








The South Koreans are unloadin; our 
ships and running the railroads. The South 
Korean police are maintaining order and 
the government of Korea is active. In spite 
of the million refugees that have come back 
behind the lines there have been no major 
acts of sabotage. The good will of the South 
Koreans towards us as evident everywhere. 











Let us hope that when victory comes in 
Korea it will be an object lesson to aggres- 
sors in the future. 


But we can’t rely on this hope alone. To- 
day we have got to accept the fact that 
there are men who are ready to engage in 
war for conquest. There is only one way to 
prevent force from being used, and that is 
to have a force strong enough to meet it. 
We are now strengthening our own military 
forces. We are helping free nations to 
strengthen their means to resist aggression. 

Outside of the United States the greatest 
potential military strength of the free world 
lies in Western Europe. Through the North 
Atlantic Treaty organization, we and _ the 
countries associated with us have been work- 
ing together to develop a combined military 
force for mututal defense. Our actions and 
their actions must today be speeded up. Time 
is short, and desperately ort. 











The defense of Western Europe is our own 
defense. We have allies in Europe, over 200 
million people, resourceful, hard-workin 
skillful, freedom-loving people who have suc- 
cessfully resisted aggression for many cen- 
turies. We need allies in this battle and in 
the struggle ahead, and we have them ir 
Europe. The North Atlantic community has 
most of the vital industrial capacity of the 
world, about 80 percent, if Western Germany 
is included. But 1n meeting aggression, indus- 
trix! capacity which is merely potential is of 
no avail. There must be forces in being, ade- 
quate to resist the military strength i the 
Soviet Union which we know Those 
forces in being would give us time to mobil- 
ize our potential strength. 








exists, 


Together we must rapidly build up a bal 
anced collective defense force. The faster we 
do it the more it will cost us annually. To 





fight today is extremely expensive, far more 
‘ V than it was in the last war be- 

cause of the employment of technology. Nov 

if we do that over a long period of tir 

it won't cost so muse h year hy vear, b it I 


think if ve do it fast it means that we have 
to make some tremendous sac 





Our European associates can, and I am 
i 1 r fair share. They have 
needed military units and _ in- 
dustrial capacity to produce some of the 
needed weapons. But in addition to 
ing our own military forces, we must help 
them from our far greater and more produc- 





€ do the 


the men for 


prov id- 
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tive industrial strength. With a population 
substantially greater than ours, their total 
output is less than half of ours. We have 
got to remember that. We can help them 


increase their productivity, but we must also 
send them a considerable part of the required 
military equipment. We must have allies able 
to fight effectively. 


This idea of isolationism in the defense 
sense means that we are asking our boys t 
do all the fighting and all the dying. We 
have the capacity to get allies, and _ the 
younger generation has a right to expect 
from us the sacrifices necessary in order to 
organize the free world. It is unthinkable 
that we should be willing to continue to 
live in fear. The people of the North Atlantic 
community have the capacity to organize and 
maintain a defense force strong enough to 
deter aggression, with 80 percent of the 
vital industrial capacity of the world. We 
out-produce Europe, yes, but the Western 
Europeans out-produce the Russians two or 
three to one. With that potential capacity we 
can develop a strong defensive force and still 
have a good living for the people as _ well. 
I believe if we develop that we will deter 
aggression. 





I am convinced that we can prevent an- 
other world war. Our American foreign 
policy has one central objective, and that is 
peace, President Truman drove that home in 
his last fireside chat. All of our programs 
are designed to attain that objective and with 
this objective we can organize and inspire 
the free world. We must continue to give 
leadership for a free world. 


There are some 
imperialism in the 
gress, but 
in the 
i 


people with thoughts of 
lobby halls of the Con- 
there are none of these thoughts 
American people. What we do want 
to assist and give inspiration and leader- 
ip to th free world through the United 
States. We want to assist in welding the 
unity of the free peoples of the world, and 
that can be done through the United Na- 
tions, in spite of Soviet opposition. Think 









of what happened in that one month when 
we were working with the free peoples 
without the representatives of the Soviet 


people, and then see 
the next month when 
was Chairman. 


what they did to us 
their representative 


Some of the things we 


to list. 


have to do I want 


We must continue international economic 

to assist other countries to improv 

their productivity and advance human _ wel- 

fare, in both industrialized countries and un- 
der-developed’ areas. 


In the countries of the East, where the 
standard of living is so low, we can help im- 
prove conditions, and at the same time help 
increase production of raw materials needed 
for an expanding economy in industrial coun- 
tries. A very little help will go a long ways, 
and at the same time we will be helping 
them to improve their conditions, we will help 
them to increase the production of raw ma- 








terials that are needed for the expanded econ- 
omy of industrialized countries, including our 
own. 

We must continue the freedom of trade 


through all nations so that we can all share 


eo 


ad 
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in the benefits. We must do our part to pro- 
mote a long term program of cooperation 
between nations for our mutual economic de- 
velopment and growth. In the free world 
there must be hope for a better life, to off- 
set the lying promises of the Communists. 
Communist subversion thrives on human mis- 
ery. We must help eliminate this source of 
the Communist threat. 





To bring closer unity of action among the 
free nations, we must make sure that the 
people of the world understand us and our 
objectives. Particularly they must understand 
our objectives. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence to them how many automobiles we have. 
What we have to convince them of is the 
sincerity of our objectives. We have got to 
get across our American idealism; social jus- 
tice; the fact that we are for the ending 
of colonialism in a practical way just as we 
have accomplished with considerable success 
in the Philippines; the respect for individual 
freedom; the right of people to decide for 
themselves their form of government. Lots of 
people in this country want to interfere with 
free people, but I know you agree that when 
we go abroad we have to let people decide 
for themselves the way they want to organize 
their lives, providing the governmental sys- 
tem gives them a right to choose for them- 
selves. We have got to show them what a 
free system can do to improve political life, 
not boastfully. but in a way that the people 
of other countries will understand what our 
ideals are and what we are ready to fight 
for. 





In taking America’s message to the people 
of other lands, there is nothing more effec- 
tive than the direct message from the Amer- 
ican workers to workers abroad. I have seen 
first hand value of the work that you are 
doing in this field, and I earnest.y hope that 
you will find it possible to expand these ef- 
forts. I hope you can double the work and 
treble the work you have to do because there 
is no group of Americans who can do more 
than the organized labor movement in get- 
ting the American message abroad. 


I hope you will further your own bi- 
partisan efforts in foreign affairs and work 
with the CIO. I am delighted with the prog- 
ress you have made in that direction. 


Through a_ world-wide information pro- 
gram, as I said, we must not only expose the 
lie of Communist propaganda, but we must 
build confidence in the sincerity of our pur- 
pose. We have got the fifty-three nations of 
the United Nations with us responding to 
our leadership, and I am convinced that we 
have a sound basis on which to build. 


If we do all of these things vigorously and 
effectively and more as opportunity presents, 
we will attain such unity and strength in 
the free world that, in my judgment, another 
world war can be prevented. The people of 
the United States do not understand the im- 
portance of the economic program in the 
building up of the military defense. I wish 
I had more time to talk about Point 4 in 
this important regard. The Congress tried to 
cut $10,000,000.00 out of that program, but 
if it is developed adequately and you men get 
behind it, we can do wonders in bringing 
enlightenment to these people that are in 
such miserable conditions. 
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As I say, we have taken the initiative in 
Europe and we can take the initiative in 
other parts of the world if we understand 
what the problems are. But more than that, 
irresistible pressures can, I believe, be devel- 
oped behind the Iron Curtain to weaken 
Kremlin domination. I have spoken about 
Tito, and there are other parts of the world 
where we can develop this program. 


Stalin is a realist. I do not believe he wants 
to start another world war unless he feels 
sure of victory. 


I had many talks with Stalin over a period 
of nearly five years. On several occasions 
he referred to the mistakes he considered 
Hitler had made. Hitler was too impatient, 
Stalin said. Hitler was gaining his objectives 
by penetration and intimidation—taking over 
country after country. Stalin pointed out that 
dictators in the past had been overthrown 
when they resorted to war. He explained that 
control of their own people was tenuous and 
was endangered by the strain of a gruelling 
war. He said Hitler also miscalculated the 
United States, its will and capacity. On 
another occasion, Stalin said that United 
States industrial capacity would defeat Hitler. 





Stalin knows better than we do the weak- 
ness of the Kremlin hold on the Russion peo- 
ple and its still weaker hold on the people of 
the satellites. He knows that when the German 
armies first overran the Ukraine, they were 
first widely welcomed by many, and it was 
only the brutality of the S. S. troops in deal- 
ing with the occupation that turned the 
Ukrainians against the Germans. But in spite 
of that, as you know, the Ukrainians organ- 
ized several hundred thousand that thought 
they were fighting for the Germans against 
the Kremlin. That spirit is still indicated 
among the Ukrainians. 


There are some other things that Stalin be- 
lieved. In the first place, he believed that the 
free countries could not hold together, that 
we could not develop the kind of unity which 
we are determined to develop in the free 
world. He believed that there would be clashes 
of interest among them. He believed also 
that capitalist countries could not maintain 
economic stability, that in the past we fought 
with each other over commercial and _ special 
interests He believed that in another de- 
pression, with the ensuing economic misery 
that would follow, Communism would have 
another opportunity to make large advances. 


One thing about them is perfectly clear. They 
are in it for the long pull and they are pa- 
tient, they are progressive, they don’t miss any 
opportunity, and in this manner the Kremlin 
calculates it can attain its aim of world dom- 
ination. 


I could not help thinking, while Stalin was 
talking about Hitler, that he had in mind his 
own post-war policies. I doubt if he sees prof- 
it to the Soviet Union in a long and gruel- 
ling war. His policy is to break down, con- 
quer them one by one, and eventually isolate 
them. 





Ours is a crusade for peace. To succeed we 
must maintain our strength and unity at 
home. All Americans—you men of labor, the 
farmers, the business men, must work to- 
gether to increase our output and raise our 
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productivity. We must fight together against 
the worst disease an economy can have, and 
that is inflation. I have lived with the after- 
math of inflation in Europe and I know its 
devastating effects. We are all in the same 
boat. There is no way any of us can get out 
of it, and we might just as well learn to pull 
together, to work together in the right direc- 
tion and to find some way to get ourselves 
out of this situation. 


The cost has to be paid for as we go, be- 
cause I believe this is going to be a long pull. 
But, more than that, we must work tor so- 
cial justice. We can do these things that are 
before us today and still have a good life 
at home although perhaps not quite as 
rapid improvement as we would like to have. 
But certainly we can go just as fast in im- 
proving the standard of life of those people 
that are in a bad way today. 


We must guard our civil liberties. In the 
urge to expose the subversive Communist 
elements in our country we must be sure that, 
in the American tradition, the rights of the 
individual are respected and remain secure. 
There is a Senator who has been getting a lot 
of applause around this country and I notice 
that he spoke in this town recently. He is on 
the wrong track. I don’t have to belabor it, 
but he is playing right into the hands of the 
Communists, he is hampering and obstructing 
the very things that we must continue to 
pursue, that is, to protect what we are fight- 
ing for—the rights of individuals. I will prob- 
ably be added to his list of Communists in 
the paper tomorrow morning 


That brings me to my last subject of the 
things we have to do. It is more important 
than ever that our government be directed 
by men and women who clearly understand 
the threat we face from abroad and the kind 
of tasks we have abroad, the kind of tasks 
that lie before us at home, and have the 
courage to deal with them. I have been 
talking blood, sweat and tears this morning, 
but I am firmly convinced that if we work 
together we can do these things and have a 
good life at home, and perhaps a more inspir- 
ing life than if we spend all of our time 
thinking about the material things we can 
get. 


We have got to have that leadership 
in government. Two years ago I had the 
privilege of speaking before you just after 
the election. Now we are facing another 
election. In a few weeks we will go once 
more to the polls, we Americans. These com- 
ing elections are of supreme importance at 
this critical moment. The selection of men 
and women to conduct the affairs of the 
legislative branch of our government is no 
longer the concern only of the people of 
each state and congressional district from 
where we come. In each election the welfare 
ot our whole country is at stake—in fact, 
the peace of the whole world. 


It is the responsibility of every Amer- 
ican to vote. We all talk about it but we 
don’t do anything about it. It is an unfor- 
tunate commentary on our recent political 
history, when we look at the number of 
people who fail to vote. Let me recall just 
a few figures. In 1900, 75‘ of those en- 


titled to vote actually voted. In 1948, in an- 
other Presidential election only about 50% 
exercised their franchise, In 1946 only 3742% 
of the population of our people went to the 
polls, and you know what happened as a 
result of that election—the 80th Congress. 


In the free countries of Europe it is a 
different story. In recent elections there, 
between 80 and 90 of the potential voters 
went to the polls. 


I don’t want to preach to you, but I see 
Joe Keenan over there, and he deserves your 
support. You have got to get the people out 
to vote—and I am not talking about what 
party they vote for at this moment. I have 
confidence and we all have confidence in 
the American people, and I feel sure if they 
will get out and vote they will elect good 
people. It is only when we don’t go out 
and vote that the political machines elect 
people who are not always of the best. 


I am not here to make a partisan politi- 
cal speech. There are many issues on which 
men of good will of both parties can and 
should get together. These include, above all, 
our foreign policies and the security of the na- 
tion. President Truman and many of the 
Senators and Congressmen of both parties 
have worked earnestly to develop bi-partisan 
foreign policies—or, as Senator Vandenberg 
so aptly puts it, un-partisan policies. The 
Senator is ill, and I know I speak for you 
When I s y we all hope and pray that he 
may recover his health, so that he may 
give the kind of leadership in the future he 
has given in the past. 





Clearly, the people of the United States 
do not want to have their foreign policies 
and their domestic security made a _ political 
football. We can no longer afford to leave 
in positions of high responsibility men who 
fail to recognize that American leadership 
is essential to the peace of the world. The 
candidates who are coming up for re-election 
this year can be judged by their record in 
Congress. In recent years, they have had 
to show where they stand on vital issues, 
they have had to stand up and be counted. 


What are the two principal issues that 
the Kremlin has declared against and has 
been consistently and _ violently attacking? 
One is the Marshall Plan, because it is 
rolling back communist penetration in west 
ern Europe. The other is the North Atlantic 
Treaty organization, because it is. creating 
unity and strength among the free nations 
of the North Atlantic community to resist 
aggression. 





There are many candidates who are com- 
ing up for election and whose records on 
those issues we want to closely examine. 
Many of them clearly do not qualify, in my 
opinion, to be entrusted with our national 
affairs any more. 





And now if I may, Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen, I would like to get just a 
little touch partisan. I want to mention the 
name of one man, and I will explain why 
I mention it. That man is Senator Robert 
A. Taft. I am naming him because he is 
using the aura of respectability which sur- 
rounds him to attempt to block the 


vil 


ae 
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recall to public service at this critical 
time of a man who is_ universally re- 
spected and trusted, not only in our own 
country but throughout the free world— 
George Marshall. When Senator Jenner made 
the most vicious and outrageous attack of 
any American that I have ever heard or 
read of in the Senate when he called General 
Marshall a _ living lie, Senator Saltonstall 
jumped to his feet and said, “I can’t find 
words to condemn this outrageous _ state- 
ment!’” What did Taft do? He said some 
fine words about how he respected General 
Marshall, and then got off behind the Gen- 
eral and is fighting against his confirma- 
tion. 


Let’s look at Taft’s record. Where did he 
stand on these two issues the Kremlin is 
fighting so desperately? On every occasion 
he used all his influence in the Senate, and 
that is why I am picking him out, because 
that is far more dangerous. He voted for 
every crippling amendment, he tried to slash 
the appropriations to the point where the 
program would be ineffective. If you remem- 
ber, when it was essential to keep these 
western European people alive, for us to 
give the minimum amount of food, as a 
result of the bad crop year before, he tried to 
cut the appropriations further. In 1948, three 
months later, he tried to cut the appropria- 
tions by over half. And so he went on, year 
after year. It is true he voted for the Mar- 
shall Plan eventually, but in some ways he 
was attacking the plan more insidiously by 
voting for the crippling amendments. 


Other things he voted against were the 
North Atlantic treaty and military assistance 
to strengthen our defenses. But, what is 
more, he has shown no understanding of the 
importance of organized labor in our affairs 
at home and abroad. He has no understand- 
ing of the things we have been talking about 
this morning, of the vital role that organized 
labor has to play, both at home and in this 
fight and struggle we are having abroad. 
When you look at his record you cannot es- 
cape the conclusion that if the Congress had 
adopted his position, communist objectives 
would thereby have been furthered. 


In my opinion, actions which further the 
designs of the Kremlin cannot be forgiven on 
the ground that they were taken unwit- 
tingly. As far as I am concerned the most 
charitable thing one can say about Taft is 
that he knows not what he does. With all 
that we have to do in the world, I think 
our nation would be imperilled if his influ- 
ence were great in Washington. 


In conclusion, I want to say that we are 
the most fortunate people in the world. We 
still have the ability to shape our own des- 
tiny. That ability to shape our own destiny 
is useless unless we translate that ability 
into positive action. A _ ruthless, aggressive 
force loose in the world. To survive, Amer- 
icans must show a new quality of patriot- 
ism. Historically, when called upon, Ameri- 
eans have always shown a willingness to die 
for their country and the ideals for which it 
stands. Americans are doing it today in far 
off Korea. We at home must be willing to 
live for our country, to work for our coun- 
try, day in and year in. 








The road ahead is not easy. It will require 
clarity of purpose and vigilance and a sus- 
tained effort for many years. We are under- 
going, in my judgment, a test of the most 
vital kind. It is a question whether we have 
the vitality for a sustained effort, whether 
we are ready to face this aggression from 
abroad and deal with it, make the sacrifices, 
as time goes on. and not be soft, not go 
ahead and then go back, but with determina- 
tion do the things that are necessary to 
maintain our way of life and to see that 
nothing develops that will roll us back. It 
will require sustained effort such as we have 
never known in our history before. 


I believe that your leadership and _ the 
leadership that is in other fine Ameri- 
can organizations will help us to do this 
thing. The influence of your great or- 
ganization is far-reaching. The American 
Federation of Labor and the millions of men 
and women within its membership have made 
a vital contribution in the past to the 
strength of our nation. 


I am confident that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will continue to be in the 
front line of the battle for freedom and 
peace. I am confident that with unity of 
purpose and action among the American 
people, peace for the free world can _ be 
won. 


(Applause) 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The officers and 
delegates in attendance at this convention 
have just expressed themselves in a forcible 
and impressive way in showing their appre- 
ciation of the visit of this distinguished 
American and the wonderful address he just 
delivered. I know I can truthfully say that 
he has made a genuine contribution to the 
success of this convention. He presented an 
address that is filled with psychological and 
educational value, and we will long remember 
it. Furthermore, it will become a part of the 
proceedings of this historic convention and I 
know it will be read and re-read again and 
again. 


And so, in your name and in your behalf 
I want to thank him sincerely for his visit 
here this morning and for his wonderful 
address. 


In return may I assure him that he can 
rely upon this great American Federation of 
Labor, with its 8,000,000 members and with 
the families and friends of all its members, 
meaning millions more, to stand immovable, 
like the Rock of Gibraltar against commu- 
nism and the infiltration of communism into 
our beloved country. I think he has made it 
plain that he has learned from his experience 
abroad, while serving as Ambassador to Mos- 
cow and later as Ambassador to the United 
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Kingdom, and then as travelling Ambassador 
throughout Europe, and now as a dis- 
tinguished Assistant to the President of the 
United States, that the inroads of commu- 





nism can only be prevented and destroyed 
through the efforts of the working people 
of the United States and of the free world. 
The bankers cannot speak to them in a 
language that they can understand. The rep- 
resentatives of corporations cannot convince 
them that they are sincere. But they do un- 
derstand the language of the workers. It 
convinces them, and we can defeat commu- 
nism if labor is given a wider opportunity to 
tell the story to the workers throughout the 
world. 


I can assure our very dear friend, Mr. 
Harriman, that he can sleep at night feeling 
assured that this great movement, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor will stand firmly 
and uncompromisingly against the _ infiltra- 
tion of communism into our beloved coun- 
try, and, so far as we can prevent it, into 
the free nations of the world. 


He made a long trip to come from Wash- 
ington to address us at this convention. We 
thank him profoundly and sincerely for his 
visit with us. 


The Chair now recognizes Brother Mac- 
Gowan of the Boilermakers International 
Union. 


INTRODUCTION 
OF ROSS PARMLEY 


DELEGATE MacGOWAN, (Boilermakers) 
Mr. Chairman and delegates to the convention, 
i rise this morning to do a great honor to an 
individual. But before touching on that sub- 
ject may I add, in my humble way, to what 
President Green has said about the speech 
of Averill Harriman. May I urge every dele- 
gate to read that speech in the proceedings of 
this convention. It emanates from one of the 
greatest Americans of our generation. It be- 
speaks courage and understanding And I 
want to make this observation, that when 
President Green, Secretary Meany, my col- 
leagues on the Executive Council were in 
Europe last December setting up a Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions there was no man 
in America who was more dearly loved and 
more highly respected than Averill Harriman. 


Perhaps, President Green, I am _ presump- 
tuous, but I could not but help but say those 
few words. 


Now, my purpose in rising this morning is 
to do honor to a great trade unionist, a man 
who is in this convention from the State of 
Texas, from the city of Fort Worth—82 years 
old, 62 years a continuous member in good 
standing of our International Union. He has 
never missed one month in paying his dues. 
He has never missed a local union meeting 
except when sickness overtook him. He has 
been an officer of his local union and an 
international representative. 


You know, sometimes we forget the old 
timers. Sometimes we think their ideas don’t 
fit in with modern trends. But it is men of 
this type who laid the foundation for the 
American Federation of Labor and laid it 
deep and wide, and it is before men of this 
type that I am proud and honored to bow my 
head in humble submission. 


Mr. President and delegates, one of the 
proudest moments of my life in the city of 
Houston and in the State of Texas is to in- 
troduce that person who I believe to be the 
oldest and having the longest continuous mem- 
bership in our Brotherhood—-ltrother Ross 
Parmley, of Fort Worth, Texas. 


MR. ROSS PARMLEY: Thank you, dele- 


gates. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recognizes 
Chairman Leheney, of the Union Label Com- 
mittee. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN LEHENEY: The 
members of the Union Label Committee will 
meet in the lower righthand corner im- 
mediately on adjournment for the purpose of 
organization. 


I would like also to announce that in the 
Union Label Trades Department booth on 
your left as you go out of the auditorium you 


will find a number of prizes to be awarded 





to the man or woman delegate who can ex- 
hibit the greatest number of union labels. 
Drop by at the booth and show your labels 
and pick up a_ prize. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair wishes to 
announce that our beloved fraternal delegates 
who are attending this convention from Great 
Britain, and our fraternal delegate from 
Canada, if he is here, will address the officers 
and delegates this afternoon. I want to ask 
all of you to be present at the opening of the 
afternoon session. It will be a rare experience, 
because they are going to bring to us a mes- 
sage that will be filled with interest and 
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factual information that we are seeking and At 12:00 o’clock, noon, the convention was 


anxious to know. Don’t forget, they will speak 


adjourned to reconvene at 2:00 o’clock, p. m. 
to us this afternoon. 


PETES SAAT 
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SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:30 
o’clock, p. m. by President Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I wish to report to 
the delegates at this time that I invited Pres- 
ident Truman to attend this convention, be 
our guest and deliver an address. He indicated 
a strong desire to respond to that invitation 
when he received it some weeks ago and ad- 
vised me if it was humanly possible he would 
come to Houston and 
the officers delegates in 


deliver an address to 
and attendance at 
this convention. 
Unfortunately, the international situation 
has become acute and for that reason he was 
forced to days ago that it 
would be impossible for him to make the trip 
to Houston. So instead of being here in 
son he has sent us a 
the officers 
this 


advise me a few 
per- 
message, addressed to 


and delegates in attendance at 


convention. 


I will call upon Secretary Meany to read the 


message from the President of the United 


States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Secretary Meany read the message as fol- 
lows: 
The White House 
Washington, 


September 14, 1950 


Dear Mr. Green: 

Please extend my cordial greetings to the 
officers, delegates and members attending the 
69th annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. While the international situ- 
ation makes it impossible for’ me to accept 
your invitation to address the meeting, I wish 
you all a successful gathering in the interest 
of the wage earners affiliated with your or- 
ganization and of the communities from coast 
to coast they serve so well. 





The American Federation of Labor has a 
long history of service to wage earners, and 
in enabling them to improve their working 
and living conditions in such a marked degree 
it has rendered a signal service to the nation 
as a whole. Organized labor’s cooperation in 
efforts to enact a legislative program aimed at 


benefiting wage earners, farmers, industry, 
investors and the public has helped to make 
us and to keep us the most prosperous and 


advanced nation in the history of the world. 


Since your convention the Social Security 
Act of 1935, an important section of our for- 


ward looking Legislative Program, has been 
improved by the 8lst Congress by the dou- 
bling of insurance benefits and bringing 10,- 
000,000 


more persons under coverage—includ- 
ing those whose insurance rights were taken 


away by the 80th Congress. However, the Taft- 
Hartley Act, another job of the 80th Congress, 
is still on the statute books. Your members 
and other groups of workers are absolutely 
right in your opposition to its provisions un- 
fair to labor. It should be repealed, as I have 
said repeatedly, in the interest of the working 
men and women who are continuing their ef- 
forts to that end. 


Meanwhile, American workers will, I know, 
go all out in their efforts to expand our total 
production so that we can arm ourselves and 
help arm the free world. It is in this way that 
we will make the United States and the Dem- 
ocratic Nations powerful enough to meet the 
challenge of Communist imperialism _ that 
today is a world menance. 


Our workers will be joined by industry and 
farmers in a cooperative American effort to 
produce the goods our armed forces and the 
United Nations need in order to cope success- 
fully with the world situation. The job will 
be even better done than it was in World 
War II when we broke all production records 
and in so doing helped to put down the 
threats to the freedom of liberty-loving peo- 
ples. 


Now our capacity is greater, the danger is 
ever-threatening and our determination is, as 
it always has been in our history, to preserve 


the American way of life for our children 
and our children’s children. That we _ shall 
do by working together, sharing sacrifices 


willingly, in order to preserve the institutions 
of democracy to which we own our happiness 
as a Nation. 


Very Sincerely Yours, 


Harry Truman 


Honorable William Green, 
President, 

American Federation of Labor, 
Rice Hotel, 

Houston, Texas. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: This 
the President of the United 
incorporated in the 
vention. 


message from 
States will be 
proceedings of the con- 
I know we feel grateful to-President 
Truman for the 


message he sent us, and we 


appreciate it very greatly. 


The Secretary has some further 
Hoffman, Administrator of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. You 
will recall he with us in St. Paul last 
He wished to be here at this time, but 
because of illness it was impossible for him to 


and he has sent us this 


messages. 
One is from Paul 
was 
year. 


come, message, 
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MESSAGE FROM PAUL G. 
HOFFMAN 


September 18, 1950 


Mr. William Green, President 

American Federation of Labor 

American Federation of Labor Convention 
Civic Auditorium 

Houston 


Will you please extend my greetings to the 
delegates to your convention and my regrets 
that I am unable to be with them this year. 
I had very much wished to accept your kind 
invitation, but circumstances beyond my con- 
trol prevented me from doing so. This is a 
most important year, as all trade unionists 
know. The Communists are exerting new and 
greater efforts toward their aim to control 
the world. We must be equally energetic in 
keeping them from “that goal. For this reason, 
I must now ask that the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor not only con- 
tinue, but increase its support of the Mar- 
shall Plan. Only through its success can we 
be assured that the Labor Movements of 
Western Europe—indeed, of the world—will 
have freedom. 


Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


SECRETARY MEANY: I have a message 
here from the Socialist Party of India, signed 
by Peter Alvares which will be incorporated 
in the record. 


MESSAGE FROM SOCIALIST 
PARTY OF INDIA 


Central Office: 

National House 

6, Tulloch Road, 
Apollo Bunder, 

Bombay I. 


September 9, 1950 
Dear Bro. Deverall: 


Please convey the fraternal greetings of my 
colleagues in the railways and transport serv- 
ices and of myself to the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


The Conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are more than merely national 
in character. 


The phenomenal growth of the organized 
strength of American labor, its colossal bar- 
gaining power, its great organization and 
above all the spirit of free trade unionism 
that has guided it have invested your organi- 
zation with an importance that is not con- 
fined to your country. It is therefore with 
expectancy that labor elsewhere awaits the 
deliberations of your Convention which, I 
am sure, will give a lead to the working 
class everywhere. 


On this occasion it is proper to appreciate 
the step taken by the American Federation 
of Labor in sending you out to India to 
interpret the ideals of the American labor 
movement and to help, in whatever manner 
you can, Indian labor to attain the high 
standard of life that obtains there. I am 
confident that the step has been a correct 
and necessary one and we hope it will be 
maintained in the future. 


To American labor we send our fraternal 
greetings and good wishes for a journey to 
an objective that is common to both of us. 


With fraternal greetings, 


Yours Sincerely, 
Peter Alvares 
Richard L. G. Deverall Esq, 
C/o Free Trade Union Committee, 
1710 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED 
WITHIN TIME LIMIT 


SECRETARY MEANY: The 
resolutions have been 


following 
received within the 
time limit specified in the Constitution and, 
therefore, do not require unanimous consent. 

From the Metal Trades Department: Mili- 
tary Encroachment; CARE; Pension Plans; 
Enlisted American Commercial 
Fleet: Southern California Campaign; H. R. 
7809- S.3845 ; Higher Grade 
Positions will receive Standard Wage Rates 
of the position; 20-Year Retirement Canal 
Zone Firemen; Free 


Personnel ; 


Substitutes in 


Transportation for 
Canal Zone School Children; Ten Per Cent 
Night Differential; Recognition for Marine 
Employes of Panama Canal and -anama 
Railroad; Safety Code Panama Canal; Rec- 
ognition of Maritime Service for Retirement 
Purposes; American Merchant Marine. 

From the International Unions represent- 
ing Government Employes: Government Em- 
ployes Council Extend Thanks to A. F. of L.; 
Support of Legislative Program, Government 
Employes Council; Orders of the Postmaster 
General. 


These resolutions will appear at the end 


of today’s proceedings. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I know you have 
been anticipating the pleasure of listening 
to the messages which the fraternal dele- 
gates attending this convention will bring to 
each and all of us. 


When I learned that my very dear friend, 
whom I will name later, was the fraternal 
delegate to this convention, having been se- 
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lected by the British Trades Union Congress, 
clothed with authority to bring a message 
from Great Britain here to Houston and 
deliver it to the delegates in attendance at 
this convention, I anticipated the pleasure 
of presenting him to you for the delivery of 


said message. 


It has been my privilege and pleasure to 
know him for a long time. During that period 
there has developed within my heart an af- 
fectionate regard for him. He is one whom 
we hold in high esteem and high honor. One 
other feature which is outstanding is this— 
that he is a coal miner and has been a 
coal miner, just the same as I was a coal 
miner. Both of us followed that calling, 
and in following it we associated ourselves 
with danger seen and unseen every day we 
worked, and as a result became, as it were, 
indifferent to danger of any kind. The word 
‘fear’ is not in the vocabulary of a coal 
miner. He is afraid of nothing. So, our rep- 
resentative from Great Britain, a coal miner, 
comes here afraid of nothing, nor afraid of 


anyone. 


| take great pleasure in presenting to 
you our very dear friend, Sir William Law- 
ther, J. P., President of the National Union 
of Mine Workers, Vice President of the Gen- 
eral Council, Trades Union Congress, and 
fraternal delegate from the Trades Union 
Congress to the American Federation of 
Labor. 


SIR WILLIAM LAWTHER, J. P. 
(Fraternal Delegate, British 
Trades Union Congress) 


President Green and delegates: 


Allow me—as one who has followed the 
same honorable occupation as yourse'f, Pres- 
ident Green—in conveying the greetings of 
the British Trades Union Congress to this 
Convention, to say to you that I feel it a 
great privilege and honor to be present at 
this gathering, presided over by a miner. 


Many changes have taken place in our in- 
dustry since you and I entered it as wage 
earners; and on both sides of the Atlantic 
the improvements that have been made in 
the wages and conditions of the mineworkers 
are a yardstick by which we can measure the 
progress of organized labor in all the lands 
where freedom lives. I can myself remember 
the bitter resistance that the mine workers of 
Britain encountered from a Liberal Govern- 
ment when we fought the coal owners in our 
first national strike at the end of the first 
decade of this century to secure a minimum 
wage of 5s. per shift for men and 2s. for 
boys. The wage standards and working con- 





ditions in the British mining industry are 
very different today. There are, of course, 
some peculiar persons who deny that in any 
place at any time there has been progress 

except in those countries where freedom does 
not exist. We have some of that species in 
Britain. I know that you have a number 
here, also. They are impervious to argument. 
Nevertheless, the argument consistently runs 
against them. All the evidence is that prog- 
ress in a country where trade unionism is 
strong, and where the institutions of free cit- 
izenship provide freedom of thought and of 
utterance, real progress is made—and the 
gains we win are strong enough to hold. 


I think it essential just to say a few 
words to you on what we have accomplished 
in Britain—not only in the mining industry. 
Deliberate misrepresentation of the position 
in Britain has too often been conveyed to 
you in the last few years by some panjan- 
drums from our side of the Atlantic. You 
would not gather from statements made on 
this side of the Atlantic from time to time 
that our industrial production has_ been 
steadily rising. The Interim Index shows 
that, taking the level of industrial production 
at 100 in 1946, it stood at 129 at the end of 
last year; and in the first five months of 
this year (the last figures available) the 
Index had risen to 139. A rise in industrial 
production of nearly 40 percent in 414 years 
does not suggest that the British workers 
have been lying down on the job. And it 
does not stand alone. In the same period of 
41%, years our export trade has been practi- 
cally doubled—from 76.3 in 1946 to 175.8 in 
June, 1950, being the increase in the volume 
of our exports. 





At the beginning of that period we had a 
heavy trading deficit with countries over- 
seas. There was. too, a wide do'lar gap in 
particular. Not only have we restored the 
trade balaace as a whole, but in the first 
quarter of this year the dollar gap with the 
sterling area was practically brideed. Fur- 
thermore, the gold and dollar reserves of the 
United Kingdom and other sterling countries 
have so far recovered that in the middle 
of this year they were nearly double what 
they were at the low point they reached 
this time last year. At the present time the 
sterling area is earning more gold and dol- 
lars than it spends. In other words our fi- 
nancial and economic position has been grow- 
ing steadily stronger—and it is fortunate 
indeed that Britain has been thus fortified 
as the international outlook has darkened 
and the responsibilities of the leading mem- 
bers of the United Nations have become so 
much more onerous. Looking back we can 
appreciate more fully now the wise act of 
statesmanship which drew together the 
United States and the free nations of Eu- 
rope in the Marshall Plan of Economic Co- 
operation. We are grateful for the financial 
and economic aid afforded to the United 
Kingdom and the other participating coun- 
tries of Europe under the Marsha'l Plan. 
It has helped us to get on our feet again, 
and not only to re-establish our own na- 
tional economy but to make what can justly 
be described as a substantial contribution to 
other countries likewise striving to recover 
their economic independence. There is statis- 
tical evidence that Britain has been making 
the greatest efforts of all these countries to 
reduce dependence on extraneous aid, which 
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wus one of the declared aims of the U. S. 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948. I gave 
some figures about the strong efforts we 
have made to increase our exports. Here are 
one or two more to show that the British 
people have been giving as well as receiving 
outside help. Since the war ended Britain 
has provided by way of gifts or loans, or 
by al.owing drawings to be made on block 
sterling balances, as well as by capital con- 
tributions overseas for the purpose of recov 
ery, nearly as much as we have received. A 
total of 1,893,000,000 pounds came to the 
United Kingdom by way of U. S. and Can- 
adian loans, E. R. P. loans and grants, vari- 
ous gifts from the Commonwealth countries, 
and other sources up to June, 1950, and our 
outgoings by way of gifts and loans and 
similar transactions with other countries 
totalled 1,570,000,000 pounds-——only 000,- 
000 pounds less than we have re’eived. To 
this as a measure of the burden the British 
people are carrying let it be added that our 
national budget provides for a very heavy 
current expenditure on defense. This has to 
come out of product’on. Since the onset of 
the crisis in Korea, moreover, our Gov- 
ernment has announced a very large expan- 
sion of the rearmament program. And here 
I would like to explain the attitude of the 
British T. U. C. and of our whole organized 
movement towards the issues that have been 
raised by the decision of the Security Coun- 
cil to bring to a halt the Communist in- 
vasion of South Korea from the North. 


















I, with my colleague, left our Annual 
Congress when they were discussing the re- 
port of our General Council on the interna- 
tional situation. In its statement to Congress 
the General Council presented a clear pic- 
ture of the course of events leading up to 
the invasion of South Korea by armed forces 
from the North on June 25. 





The Council called upon the delegates at 
our Congress to confirm its action in associ- 
ating itself unreservedly with the support 
given by our Government to the action of 
the Security Council and the policy of the 
United Nations. And let me say that this 
was the answer to those who interrupted 
your colleague, Alex Rose, when he spok 
at our convention two weeks ago today. 





Our General Council emphasized the fact 
that in the years between the two world 
wars the British trade union movement 
sought to make its influence felt in the old 
League of Nations. British labor accepted 
the League of Nations as an instrument of 
collective security. We hoped that through 
its agency peace and justice would be estab- 
lished for the whole world. We strove to 
energize the action of the League of Nations 
when it was confronted between the two 
wars with acts of lawless aggression lead- 
ing to armed conflict in various parts of 
the rth. There was the invasion of Man- 
churia by Japan; there was the aggression 
of Fascist Italy upon Abyssinia; there was 
the promotion of civil war by Fascist and 
Nazi influences in Spain: there was th 
overthrow of democracy and freedom in Aus- 
tria; there was the series of aggressions by 
Hitler’s Germany, beginning with rearma- 
ment, the armed occupation of the Rhine- 
land, the subjugation of Austria, the con- 
quest of Czechoslovakia, and finally, by its 
aggression on Poland, the renewal of world 
war. 

















On all these issues the British trade union 
movement sought by every means within its 
power to reinforce and fulfill the fundamental 
aims of the League of Nations. We pledged 
ourselves as a movement to engage the re- 
sources of our industrial organization in the 
necessary measures of rearmament for the 
defense of democracy and freedom before the 
second World War. When that war came to 
an end our trade union and labor movement 
once more ranged itself solidly in support of 
a charter and constitution of an international 
organization that promised stronger and 
firmer action against all aggressors and the 
enemies of peace in the future. 





So, Mr. President, our General Council eall- 
ed upon our Congress to declare its full and 
inqualified support of the action taken by 
the United Nations in Korea. It was to us so 
inmistakably a threat to international peace, 
so clearly an act of aggression that our Con- 
gress had no hesitation in declaring its firm 
support. In our Congress declaration British 
trade unionists assert the view that the United 
Nations can only succeed in its vital mission 
of maintaining peace within a framework of 
general security if the nations associated with 
it are prepared to endow the United Nations 
with the moral authority and the adequate 
forces necessary to deter potential aggressors 
and, if necessary, to defeat an act of aggres- 
sion. We recognized that acceptance by our 
country of its obligations under the United 
Nations Charter would bring further  bur- 
dens upon the British people. It will in- 
tably involve some diversion of the coun- 
limited resources, from the task of re- 
building the national economy. And our 
General Council has been instructed by Con- 
gress to enter into the fullest consultation 
with the Government for the purpose of as- 
sisting in all essential measures necessitated 
by the possibility of widespread and general 
warfare resulting from the efforts of the 
United Nations to repel the armed attack 
on the Republic of the South Korea. 




















Let me emphasize here, Mr. President, an 
important aspect of T. U. C. policy in this 
connection. Our Congress has gone on rec- 
ord with an expression of profound regret 
that the Trade Union Movement in our own 
country ond other countries has been forced 
by the march of events, to conclude that in 
all countries where a Communist Party exists 
it is used for fifth-column activities by the 
Soviet Union and the Cominform in further- 
ance of their aim of world revolution and the 
subjugation of the free nations to the tyranny, 
exploitation and servitude of Communist im- 
perialism. 





Congress condemned the _ so-called Peace 
Campaign which is being conducted at the 
instigation of Communist organizations under 
the guidance of the Cominform. This disgrace- 
ful and hollow sham has been exposed for 
what it is by the course of events in Korea. 
We have told our Unions and our Trades 
Councils that it is incompatible with their 
loyalty to the Movement and inconsistent with 
the policy of the Movement for them to as- 
sociate themselves in any way direct or in- 
direct with this fraudulent peace campaign 








There can be, therefore, no question what- 
soever about the position of the British Trade 
Union and Labor Movement. in this darkening 














world with its perils of another world war 
gathering fast around us. I am glad that it 


falls to my lot to come to this convention with 
the assurance I am charged to convey from 
British trade unionists of our solidarity with 
our American friends. I speak for a country 
that has by superhuman effort placed itself 
once more in the front line for the defense of 
freedom and democracy. We have full em- 
ployment, a national health service, with 
social security measures second to none in the 
world, and with our major industries under 
public ownership as a result of these efforts. 
It can go on the records of this convention, 
Mr. President, that the old country is not 
down and out. Nay, it may well be that as in 
the past in times of stress and need, we have 
once again lighted a beacon to give guidance 
and hope to all mankind. The new times in 
which we live have taught us that we need 
new measures; that in the words of your own 


James Russell Lowell 
New occasions teach new duties. 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upwards still and onward 


Who would keep abreast of truth. 


How glad I am that today we trade union- 
of the English-speaking nations are to- 
gether again to cooperate with all those who 
believe in human freedom to take our part in 
building and welding more strongly together 
an International Trade Union Movement. Our 
new Trade Union International, rightly de 
scribed as the International Confederation of 
FREE Trade Unions, has its roots in freedom. 


ists 


It is not the instrument of Governments. It 
wears no shackles or fetters. Its basic pur- 
pose is to strive for the eradication of the 


evils which have been the lot of the ordinary 
man and woman in industry. And if anyone 
doubted the necessity of the action we took 
in leaving the ill-starred World Federation of 
Trade Unions to its Communist masters, then 
the events of the past few months have 
demonstrated the wisdom of the step we 
jointly took. We are free from Communist 
domination in our International organization. 
Our decision to build up the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions brooks 
no misrepresentation. What occurs in the free 
world is known because we are in a free 
world. But the satellites, the stool-pigeons, and 
the fellow-travellers who take their line from 
the Kremlin lose no opportunity to write up 
an event, whatever it may be, however in- 
significant its proportions if it can be used 
to falsify the record, to confuse the minds of 
men, and to evade the facts. Never a word of 








protest comes from these quarters; never a 
murmur at the most foul outrages against 
human decency that are enacted behind the 


iron curtain and its spheres of influence. The 


truth comes out only slowly. 
We know now from official records of the 
Soviet State and its satellites that conditions 


of human slavery and merciless 
of labor exist under Soviet rule, 
world has 


exploitation 
such as the 
never known. We know that slave 
labor, counted by the millions, an integral 
part of the Soviet Criminal Code. From doc- 
uments placed before the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations at its July 
meetings in Geneva we know that a system 
of forced labor far worse than the conditions 
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of serfdom in Czarist Russia has been de- 
liberately organized and maintained, and that 
the severity of the law in the land of the 
Soviets surpasses anything known in modern 
times. Sentences of slavery in labor camps in 
the USSR are imposed for political and non- 
political offences which nowhere else in the 
world are regarded a criminal offences. 
Forced labor is the punishment under Soviet 
rule for assisting a member of one’s family 
to escape abroad, or for failing to report to 
the authorities preparations for such a fight 
from the Soviet paradise; or for maintaining 
relations with any section of the “‘inter- 
national bourgeoisie ;” or for engaging in any 
type of organizational activities—political, 
social or religious—which the Soviet author- 
ities decide is calculated to weaken the regime. 








It is almost unbelievable, 
but it is on record in these 
documents that Soviet s 
ligious organizations or any other voluntary 
association to create mutual assistance funds, 
cooperatives or unions of producers or to 
extend material support to their members. No 
religious organizations in Soviet Russia can 
even organize special prayer meetings or 
other gatherings for children, youths. or 
women; or groups or circles either for the 
study of the Bible or for interest in litera- 
ture. They cannot organize excursions or 
children’s playgrounds or open libraries or 
reading-rooms or provide sanatoria or medical 
services. Anyone who offends against the 
Soviet code governing religious organizations 
will be ‘“‘taught work as a civic duty” in 
forced labor camps. To these camps goes any- 
body between the age of 18 and 60 who is 
physically fit but “shirks work.’’ They are 
bound to do the work allotted to them in the 


Mr. President, 
Soviet official 
legislation forbi re- 





camps and are paid only what the author- 
ities choose to pay; requiring the enslaved 
worker to pay not only for his own keep 


but by his labor to provide the support of 
those members of his family who are depend 
ent upon him. 


Millions of 


people, as we know on incon- 


testible evidence, are living under these ap- 
palling conditions, denied the most element- 
ary human rights. They are slaves. For them 


life holds no liberty, no joy or happiness. 
Against the philosophy, the scheme of political 
organization, and the domination of the 
single-party State, with a dictatorship, we 
range ourselves. We will have none of it. We 
fight for our own way of life. We have not 
subscribed ourselves to the doctrine that every- 
thing in our own country is perfect. The 
fact that we have a Trade Union Movement is 
proof of our knowledge that we are heirs to 
economic ills which we must get rid of; but 
we have nothing to learn and no example to 
follow from those who accept this Communist 
paradise of slavery and oppression who have 
neither liberty to think, nor freedom to act. 
Ours is not a perfect world—but theirs is 


hell. Let us hope that those who live in it 
will hear one day the lines of Scotland’s 
bard— 


“O, wad some power the giftie gie us. 
to see ourselves as others see us. 


It wad from many a blunder free us 
and foolish notion.” 


I assure you, Mr. President, that our desire 
in the British Trade Union Movement is to 
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work together as free men for a world free 
from want, from fear and to live a life that 
will give to mankind those attributes that 
all who love their fellow men know can only 
pe attained where liberty lives and freedom 
flourishes. 


PRESIDENT GREE 


mendously pleased to present to you the com- 





Now, I am _  tre- 


panion of Sir William Lawther who is here 
as a fraternal delegate from the British 
Trades Union Congress, a delightful lady, 
one who has served the trade union move- 
ment in Great Britain for more than thirty- 
seven years. I was a little reluctant to tell 
you that, but she has no objections, so I 
will tell you. 


She served also as the President of the 
British Trades Union Congress in 1948. Isn’t 
that a wonderful record? She is now serv- 
ing as the chief woman officer of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. She 
is a member of the British Trades Union 
Congress General Council. 


I know you are waiting with a feeling 
ot pleasure and genuine anticipation the 
message that she will bring to you this 
afternoon. We are happy because she is 
here, and I know she is going to bring to 
us an inspiring message. 


I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
Miss Florence Hancock, fraternal delegate to 
the American Federation of Labor from the 
British Trades Union Congress. 


MISS FLORENCE HANCOCK 


(Fraternal Delegate, British 
Trade Union Congress) 


Mr. President, fellow trade unionists and 
friends: 


It is my privilege to bring to you as a 
woman trade unionist the fraternal greet- 
ings of the British Trade Union Congress, 
among whom there are one and a quarter 
million women members of unions affiliated 
to our Congress. It is indeed a privilege for 
me as a woman trade unionist to carry a 
message of good will from the Congress to 
the Federation. We have had an exchange 
of fraternal delegates between the Congress 
and your Federation for 56 years. Only once 
before has our Congress designated a woman 
to serve in this capacity—-my honored friend, 
Margaret Bondfield. 











And only once, so far as our records show, 
has the Federation sent a woman _ trade 
unionist to the British Trades Union Con- 
gress—Sara Conboy, of the Weavers, in 1920. 


The delegates at this convention will, I am 
sure, therefore, appreciate the pride and 
pleasure I feel in appearing before you as 
a representative of British trade unionism. 
Our 82nd Congress was in progress when I 


left home, and among the many questions 
up for discussion and common to. both 
our great movements were such questions 
as wages, prices, social security and many 
others vital to the wellbeing of the peo- 
ple we represent. I mentioned that we had 
one and one quarter million women trade 
unionists affiliated to our Congress, but I 
need hardly say that this figure does not 
constitute the entire total of the working 
women employed in our various industries 
in Great Britain. Of a total working popula 
tion of just over 231/4 million there are 
considerably more than 71/4 million workers 
in civil employment and in the women’s 
services connected with our armed forces. | 
am glad to be able to tell you that our 
women have been making an important con- 
tribution to the productive effort of the na- 
tion. The new armament drive forced upon 
us by Russian aggression will need an ad- 
ditional 250,000 in our industries, and of 
necessity this will be made up mainly of 
women, because our manpower is now 
stretched almost to the limit. 


During the second World War women ot! 
all ages responded to the call for national 
service. They bore a very large share of the 
burden of work in the munitions industries. 
They took the place of great numbers of 
men who were called up for military service. 
Without this substituted labor in the facto- 
ries and workshops, in the shipbuilding yards, 
in transport as well as in the civil defense 
organization, and in the women’s auxiliary 
services in the armed forces, the gigantic war 
effort of my country could not have been 
sustained. Only those who lived through the 
vears of war in Britain can fully appreciate 
the courageous and resolute spirit of the 
British women workers. 


They have had also to carry their full 
share of the burden of effort required for 
the fulfilment of the post-war tasks of na- 
tional recovery. In its report to this year’s 
Congress the Central Council paid tribute to 
the steadfastness, realism and practical com- 
mon sense with which our nation’s workers 
have met every new emergency in these dif 
ficult times. It is due to these qualities, the 
General Council declared, that the signs of 
progress on the hard road we have been com- 
pelled to travel have multiplied in an en- 
cour?ging way. We are still far from the 
goal of complete recovery in Britain; but 
real and substantial progress has been made. 
The increase in productivity in our indus- 
tries has in actual fact exceeded the fore- 
easts of the economic experts. Our export 
trade has expanded at a rate which has 
given us great hopes of being able to balance 
our accounts with countries overseas and of 
even closing the dcllar gap. Our financial 
position has been strengthened. Unemploy- 
ment is practically non-existent. A great 
deal is being done to modernize and mechan- 
ize our industries. 


In all this we have a debt to acknowledge 
to the United States. Without the generous 
aid provided by our American friends 
through the Marshall Plan we should not 
have been able to attain the position of 
relative economic stability that we have 
reached. We are grateful for the measure 
of financial and economic help afforded us 
through the machinery of the ECA. Much 
benefit, too, has been derived for our indus- 
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tries from the activities of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Council on Productivity. The reports 
brought back by the Productivity Teams that 
have enabled us to see how the high stand- 
ards of productivity and efficiency have been 
attained in American industry are being ex- 
amined with close attention by our unions 
and by the TUC General Council. 


I would like to emphasize here the signifi 
cance that the TUC attaches to these re- 
ports of the Productivity Teams. Our inter- 
est in the development of industrial tech- 
niques which aim at producing a greater v 
ume of output at lower unit costs was 
quickened by our knowledge of the country’s 
economic difficulties and by our prolonged 
consideration of the problem of maintaining 
a high and stable level of employment, in 
connection with the policy of a voluntary 
restraint on union wage movements. In our 
recommendations to our unions, the TUC 
Council were in no sense committed to the 
principle of a complete standstill on wages 
in the period of national emergency. Our 
TUC policy did not mean anything that 
could justly be called a ‘“‘wage freeze.’’ Such 
phrases were entirely misleading. And there 
never was, in fact, any suspension of wage 
negotiations or interruption of the practice 
of collective bargaining by our unions, either 
during, or after the war. Wages continued 
to move upwards during the period in which 
the TUC policy of wages restraint was op- 
erative. But what the TUC General Council 
did insist upon was that wage standards 
and wage claims bear a_ direct relation 
with production, and that higher wa stand- 
ards could only be realized by an _ increase 
in output and a steady development of pro- 
ductivity and efficiency in our industries. 








Production and wages were therefore linked 
together inseparably in our TUC policy. The 
trade union application of this policy started, 
in fact, with a drive for increased produc- 
tion. It led us as a movement to accept full 
responsibility in associating ourselves with 
the implementation of the Marshall Plan. We 
are proud of having taken the initiative in 
promoting the machinery of cooperation be- 
tween the ECA and OEEC on the one hand 
and the trade union movement in the par- 
ticipating countries of Europe concerned with 
the uses of Marshall Aid. Moreover, we en 
tered wholeheartedly into the work of the 
Anglo-American Productivity Council. Our un- 
ions have been represented in the produc- 
tivity teams. At the TUC headquarters we 
set up a Production Department. A Com- 
mittee of the TUC General Council, of which 
I am a member, was instructed to make a 
close study of the reports brought back by 
those teams. One report in particular, has 
had an especial interest for us—the team of 
fulltime trade union officials that visited 
America at the end of last year, under the 
auspices of the ECA and the BTUC, to 
study the practice of American unions in 
riising the levels of efficiency and produc- 
tivity, in your industries. The report of an- 
other team, which studied the uses of mechan- 
ical techniques in the handling of materials 
in all stages of manufacture in American 
plants, has also been most valuable. 


As a result, the TUC General Council is 
now actively encouraging our unions to in- 
terest themselves in the introduction of mod- 
ern production and management techniques, 
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which have higher industrial efficiency as 
their aim. We are asking our unions and 
federations of unions to consider the ap- 
pointment of staff personnel qualified to ad- 
vise and assist on production problems. 
Where unions can themselves set up produc- 
tion engineering departments we are urging 
them to do so. All the unions are being 
asked to provide generous educational and 
training facilities for their members in con- 
nection with the now widely extended edu- 
cational work of the TUC, which aims at 
providing union and industry with trained 
and competent trade unionists who can take 
on managerial responsibilities and _ bring 
knowledge and experience to bear on joint 
production committees at all levels up from 
the floor of the workshop. 





I have stressed these aspects of our TUC 
work as evidence of our strong and practi- 
cal interest in all the measures that have 
been and can be taken to promote the full 
economic recovery of our own country and 
to fortify our nation’s economy. We are do- 
ing this with a deep sense of the responsi- 
bilities our nation hes accepted in associ- 
ation with the United States, and as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. It seems provi- 
dential, as we look back over the last few 
years, that we have been enabled to make 
such a rapid if still incomplete recovery 
from the ravages and the losses of the sec- 
ond world war. We are in a much better 
position today, ; a result of these meas- 
ures of reconstruction and recovery, to play 
our part in sustaining the United Nations 
in their great task of building up their de- 
fenses against aggression, and in creating 
an unshakable structure of collective secur- 
ity and general peace among the law-abiding 
peoples who believe in democracy, freedom 
and justice. 








From our 82nd Congress I bring you, with 
my colleague Will Lawther, the firm assur- 
ance that our British Trade union movement 
is as resolute as ever to make its full con- 
tribution to the noble efforts the United 
Nations are making to halt aggression in 
Korea and to stem the advance of interna- 
tional communism in the free world. Our 
Congress unreservedly endorsed the declara- 
tion of the United Nations that the Com- 
munist attack upon the republic of South 
Korea was an act of aggression; and with 
equal emphasis confirmed the action of our 
General Council in associating the trade 
union movement in support of the measures 
taken by the Security Council to deal with 


aggression. 





Let me draw the attention of this con- 
vention to one reference in the Declaration 
of our Congress which I am sure will inter- 
est every delegate here. I think my col- 
league, Will Lawther, did state it, but I 
think it bears repetition. 


Our Congress placed on record its regret 
that the trade union movement in our own 
country and in other countries ‘has been 
forced by the march of events to conclude 
that in all countries where a Communist 
Par exists, the Soviet Union and the Com- 
inform are using them for fifth-column activ- 
ities in furtherance of their aim of world 
revolution and for the subjugation of the 
free nations to the tyranny, exploitation and 
servitude of Communist Imperialism.’’ That 
declaration was not lightly made. It repre- 
sents the firm and decided view the British 
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unions take of the dangers of Communist 
interference in union affairs. We want no 
fifth-column in our unions, to sabotage our 
efforts to build up our defenses against 
Communist aggression. We are determined to 
rid our unions of Communist influences. My 
own union, for example, has taken drastic 
steps . deal with the Communists who have 
infiltrated into our ranks. By resolution of 
our union Congress last year we decided that 
no known Communist, or any member hav- 
ing known connections and sympathies with 
Communist - controlled organizations should 
hold any office in the union. We have gone 
further. In the spirit of that decision our 
Union Executive has expelled from office 
five full time officials, and several members 
of the Executive who were communists or 
have communistic sympathies. Moreover, a 
number of members holding office in local 
and district branches of our organization 
have been debarred from office. We have, 
in fact, made a loyalty test of this issue, 
and candidates for any office in our union 
must sign a declaration of readiness to con- 
form to the rules: and those who will not 
give this undertaking are debarred from of- 
fice and, as I said, in some proven 3 
of Communist associations have been ex- 
pelled. 











British trade unionists, believe me, are 
alive to the dangers. We are fully conscious 
of the grave possibility, that the United 
Nations, having entered upon its decisive ac- 
tion against lawless Communist aggression, 
may find itself involved in a wider conflict 
than the one now raging in Korea. But 
we have taken our stand. It is consistent 
with the policy our organized movement has 
pursued in support of the organization of 
free nations as an instrument of collective 
security and for the establishment of peace 
and justice and the reign of law throughout 
the world, and in all this, women trade 
unionists of Great Britain alongside our male 
colleagues are taking their full share in the 
battle, and women trade unionists in Great 
Britain will not shirk from whatever diffi- 
culties may have to be faced as a result of 
our stand for freedom and _ liberty. 





PRESIDENT GREEN: I am sure I voice 
your sentiments when I say that we all 
deeply appreciate these addresses delivered 
delegates from Great 


by the fraternal 


Britain. 


Listening to these addresses we are re- 
minded that we have maintained a friendly 
fraternal relationship with the British Trades 
Union Congress practically ever since the 
American Federation of Labor was formed, 
and without intermission we have exchanged 
fraternal delegates over all these years. That 
has served to build and strengthen the bond 
of fellowship between the great trade union 
movement of Great Britain and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Our philosophy is largely the same. That 
has been emphasized in these addresses. 
They, like us, cannot and will not compro- 
mise with a philosophy that subjects the 


Oo 
_ 
or 


individual to positive governmental contro! 
and governmental domination. They put hu- 
man liberty and freedom above all other 
considerations, because they realize that the 
masses of the people can make progress if 
they are free and can exercise individual 
and collective freedoms and can enjoy lib- 
erty and justice. 


Another thing we are reminded of—and it 
seems appropriate for me to refer to it in 
expressing our appreciation for these ad- 
dresses—is that the working people in Great 
Britain stood with their government, as the 
working people of America stood with our 
government in the fight against Nazism and 
Fascism in World War II. We were united 
then. We served together. Our sons from 
America died with the sons of the workers 
in Great Britain. They shed their blood on 
the battle fields for the preservation of 
freedom and liberty, and we are all deeply 
conscious of the suffering through which 
the British people passed during World War 
Il. I was reminded of that in a most im- 
pressive way when I visited London last 
winter, because in great areas of that city 
you can still see the effects of the German 
bombings on the buildings and the city 
itself. Many evidences still remain, and _ it 
touches you deeply. 


All of this serves to strengthen and de- 
velop the spirit of friendship, good ~ will 
and devotion to the philosophy and _ the 
principles for which we stand. 


I thank our fraternal delegates for their 
visit with us. I ask them to carry back 
to the millions of workers in Great Britain 
whom they represent our fraternal greet- 
ings, our assurance of continued cooperation 
and support, and our willingness to work 
with them, to serve with them in the pro- 
motion of justice, liberty and freedom, and 
in opposition to the infiltration into our 
ranks of those who would rob us of our 
liberties. 


We want them . be happy while they 
are here with us; we want them to enjoy 
their visit to the United States. We want 
them to feel assured that they are our 
guests, that they are among devoted friends, 
and that we will extend to them a full 
measure of hospitality while they are here. 


I thank you, my friends, from the bot- 
tom of my heart for the addresses you have 
delivered and for your visit to this con- 
vention. 
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Now, I want to present to you the fra- 
ternal delegate from the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress. There is a little dif- 
ference in the relationship with this great 
organization in Canada, which our fraternal 
delegate whom I am now about to present 
represents, and the relationship between the 
American Federation of Labor and the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress. You know our 
in Canada are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. They are a 
part of our great labor movement. We have 
developed good will, cooperation and devo- 
tion to each other in a way that must chal- 
lenge the admiration of all workers through- 
out the world. In fact, 
where the dividing line between the United 
States and Canada is. We find no 
with guns and cannons and ammunition try- 
ing to prevent anyone from 


unions 


we do not know 


soldiers 


crossing the 


border. I have no idea of how many crossed 
the border from the United States into 
Canada, or from Canada into the United 
States. 

We are one—one in a great trade union 
movement, devoted to each other, working 
with each other and cooperating with each 


other. So 
us an 


I know that our friend will bring 
inspiring message also. Our fraternal 
delegate from the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress is Roger Provost, 
of the Montreal Trades and 
Vice President of the Quebec 
Labor, International Representative of the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
of America. He is one of you. His father 
was an organizer for the Barbers’ Inter- 
Union for many, many years. I 
know you will be happy to hear from him, 
and I am pleased to present to you 
Provost, fraternal 
Canadian Trades 


Secretary 
Labor Council, 
Federation of 


national 


now, 
delegate from the 
Labor Congress. 


Roger 
and 


MR. ROGER PROVOST 


(Fraternal Delegate, Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada) 


Mr. Chairman, 
delegates : 


distinguished guests, fellow 


I am very pleased to have the privilege of 
addressing this great convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. I consider it a very 
great honor to be here and to bring the warm 


fraternal greetings of all of the affiliated 
membership of The Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada. 

My union, the United Hatters, Cap and 


Millinery Workers, has long been affiliated to 
both The Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada and the American Federation of La- 
bor. We are proud of this double affiliation, 
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proud of being an integral part of this great 
Federation, proud of being a part of the 
senior Canadian Congress and the most repre- 
sentative body of Labor in the Dominion of 
Canada. In this brotherhood of unionism are 
linked the labor movements of your country 
and mine, and together we stand as a solid 
and immovable bulwark against any tyranny 
which may, now or at any other time, threaten 
our hard-won freedoms and democracy. 


We in Canada have 
great admiration and confidence your deter- 
mination and forthrightness: in the race of 
Russian-inspired aggression throughout tne 
world. However, we have not just been watch- 
ing. We are as determined as you to thwart 
aggression and to remove from our midst the 
vicious virus of Communism. 


been watching with 


I have just come from the Sixty-Fifth 
Annual Convention of The Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, It completed its sessions 
just last Saturday. I would like to tell you 
about some of the decisions that were taken 
by nearly seven hundred delegates from all 
over Canada, from Newfoundland in the At- 
lantic to Vancouver Island in the Pacific, who 
attended that history-making convention. 


There have been Communists and fellow- 
travelers in the Canadian labor movement for 
many years, but numerically they have never 


been very strong. They have been a _ vocif- 
erous minority seeking attention that at no 
time has been justified by their size or im- 


portance. As elsewhere, of course, they have 
sought to control unions, not in the interest 
of workers, but in the interests of interna- 
tional Communism and the aggressive im- 
perialistic designs of Stalin’s dictatorship. 
Your brother and sister unionists in Canada 
are fed up with these people and they have 
decided to treat them in about the same way 
as you and I would be treated behind the 
Iron Curtain in similar circumstances. This 
does not mean that we are going to throw our 
democracy with its freedoms and civil liberties 
overboard. What it does mean is that we are 
determined to protect our democracy from the 
destructive activities of these people. They do 
not believe in personal freedom, civil liberty, 
and human rights. They despise these human 
values and seek only to use them as a means 
to destroy them. We in the Canadian labor 
movement have decided to take the initiative 
and to use our democracy, with all the power 
it gives us to destroy Communism and rid 
our organizations of its willing dupes. No 
known Communist was allowed into our Con- 
vention even though his local union had sent 
him as a delegate. 


We see in Korea a stern warning of what 
may lie ahead. If Joe Stalin is really deter- 
mined to dominate and enslave the world, 
then so far as we are concerned in Canada 
he’ll have to fight mighty hard to achieve 
his objective. 

On behalf of 


the half million affiliated 


members of The Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada I would like to assure you that 
should Stalin's armor head for this con- 


tinent, Canada will stand firm and there will 
be no effective Communist Fifth Column to 
cause disaffection among the people of my 
country. To the extent that we can make it 
so. our northern frontier will be fully and 
ably protected. There are other decisions of 
great importance to working people that were 
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taken by our Convention last week, but before 
I mention a few of these I would like to 
tell you just a little about my own city, 
Montreal. 


There are many cities in the world where 
more than one language is spoken, but Mont- 
real stands in the unique position of having 
two official languages, as well as being one 
of the great commercial and cultural cross 
roads of the world. It is unique in another re- 
spect, and in this I am also including along 
with the City of Montreal, the whole Province 
of Quebec. The trade union situation is 
unique. Quebec, to the outsider, has remained 
something of a mystery. I would like to tell 
you some of the facts and remove some of the 
mystery. Almost the entire population of the 
Province of Quebec is of French descent, and 





almost all are descendants of people who 
lived in the northern part of France. They 
settled in Quebec centuries ago. They were 


living in Quebec long before the French Revo- 
lution and were largely unaffected by it. In 
fact, it is fair to say that France is the New 
France; Quebec is Old France. 


These French speaking people brought their 
religion with them, and Roman Catholicism 
is still one of the strongest influences in the 
personal, family, and community life of the 
Province. While the Church has not opposed 
trade unionism, it has taken a different at- 
titude in the Province of Quebec from what 
it has taken in the rest of Canada and in 
your country. While not opposing, and even in 
some cases encouraging, international trade 
unionism in the United States and the rest 
of Canada, the Church in Quebee has main- 
tained and still does, that its members should 
belong to local unions closely associated with 
the Church, with adherence to the Catholic 
faith as a condition of membership. In spite 
of this, however, our international unions 
have substantial memberships in the Province 
and their membership is growing. The bulk 
of that membership is composed of devout 
French-speaking Catholics. They believe that 
more of their working brothers and sisters 
should become members of, and enjoy the 
benefits of, international trade unionism. As 
a result the Quebec Federation of Labor of 
The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
is initiating a powerful membership and or- 
ganizational campaign. We in the Province 
of Quebec have high hopes for the success of 
our organizing drive and I have given this 
background sketch so that you here in the 
United States may be better able to appre- 
ciate our problem in dealing with the unique 
trade union situation in the Province of Que- 
bec. 


Our determination to strengthen our or- 
ganizations in the Province of Quebec is no 
stronger than is our determination to expand 
and increase our movement throughout the 
whole country. All of our membership, whether 
they be in International, National, or Local 
Unions or Provincial organizations, has found 
it possible to obtain wage increases in new 
agreements this year. But prices have been 
shooting upward in Canada as they have been 
in the United States and we find that we no 
sooner get a raise in pay than it is filched 
from us by further increases in the cost of 
living. We had effective price control measures 
in Canada during World War II, and The 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada con- 
sistently urged the Government to maintain 
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price control after the war. Unfortunately, 
our Government refused to take our advice, 
with the result that the cost of living has 
increased tremendously. Today the official 
index stands at the highest point in history. 


Again for the third time in fifty years we 
are spending large sums on defense and 
preparedness and thus diverting a _ sizable 
section of our industrial plant from the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. This cannot fail 
to have a worsening influence upon the 
cost of living. 


In its desire to have curbs placed upon in- 
flation our Convention unanimously urged 
the Government to take the necessary steps 
to control prices. We in Canada would not 
like to see a return to the old system of 
price controls. These were effective but they 


were applied in an arbitrary fashion and 
along with them wages were frozen by 
Order in Council without reference to the 


wishes or opinions of organized labor. 


Under our present wage contracts, which 
are binding legal agreements, our wage struc- 
ture is the most stable part of our Canadian 
economy. We do not want to see that dis- 
turbed. In fact, what we w&nt is a similar 


approach to prices. We want prices nego- 
tiated in much the same way as we nego- 
tiate wages. When we negotiate wages we, 


as workers, through our union, come to an 
agreement with our employer. When the em- 
ployer wants to change his price he doesn’t 
have to negotiate with anybody under pres- 
ent conditions. We want him to have to 
negotiate with the consumer, and we are 
satisfied that that can be done by creating a 


government board on which there will be 
labor representation before which every 
price must be considered before it can be 


changed. In this way we can obtain both 
short-run and long-term price stabilization ; 
the stability we have achieved in wages can 
be maintained and strengthened without sub- 
mitting to wage freezing, and organized la- 
bor will be able to wield sound: and respon- 
sible influence over our economy and our 
living conditions whether in peace or war. 


Under the banner of the United Nations 
we are determined to put down the armed 
attack launched by the armies of North Ko- 
rea against the people of South Korea. We 
are also determined to play our full share 
and live up to our commitments under the 


North Atlantic Security Pact. This will 
cost money and time and productive effort. 
It will mean that Canadians won't be able 


to buy and use some of the things they 
had hoped for, but that load of expense must 
be borne evenly by our entire population. In 
shouldering this new expense organized la- 
bor is not prepared to let the defenseless in 
our Canadian population down. Our  pro- 
gram for comprehensive social security 
will be pushed forward just as actively and 
resolutely as before. We want all people of 
65 and over, regardless of their economic 
and social status, to receive an old age 
pension, as of right now, of at least $60 a 
month, and we are going to continue to 
press for that regardless of what may be 
the expense of our necessary preparedness 
program. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I am nearing the 


end of my remarks, but before I close I 
would like to say a word on behalf of your 








brotners ana sisters in the City of Winnipeg. 
They deeply appreciated the warmth of your 
frienc.hip and assistance in their flood dis- 
aster. Tney appreciated your financial gifts 
and 1ey appreciated your expressions of 
comraceship in their emergency, I would like 
also to tell you of a very practical outecme 
cf thre emergency as it affected organized 
laber in Canada. Labor’s house is divided, 





Lut during the emergency in the City of 
Winnipeg the central bodies of labor co- 
everat+d with each other on the most friend- 


iy and effective terms and as a result they 
are unanimous in their desire to continue 


such reiations,. 

As . result of the breakdown of negotia- 
tions between the Standard Railway Unions 
and +the major Canadian Railways a _ sirike 


occurred on August 22nd. In that emergency, 
national in its scope, the national organiza- 


tions .f labor came together and closely col 
laborated in mutual confidence in the inter- 
sets of Canadian workers. In Canada our 


railway workers are organized not only in 
the fifteen standard railway unions of The 
Trades and Labor Congre of Canada and 
the American Federation of Labor, but also 
in two National Unions affiliated to the Ca- 
nadian Congress of Labor. These two Con- 
gresses worked together in support of the 
striking railway workers. 








shut-down, the 
summoned, and 
threatened with the ac- 
ceptance of a_ settlement imposed upon _ it 
by compulsory arbitration. Organized labor 
in Canada has traditionally stood in opposi 
tion to compulsory arbitration. The Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada received the 
unqualified support and co-operation of all 
of the national labor organizations, and a 
solid front was opened against compulsory 
arbitration in a joint statement bearing the 
signatures of The Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada, the Canadian Congress of 
Labor, the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labor, and the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railway Running Trades. And, 
1s out of the Winnipeg emergency, out of 
<ne national emergency the national labor 
rganizations have emerged co-operatively 
minded, desirous of maintaining closer re- 
tations and anxious to collaborate whenever 
the interests of the workers require joint 
action. 


To deal with the railv 
Parliament of Canada was 
railway labor was 











In other words, Mr. Chairman, Canadian 
workers, like free men all over the world, 
are closing their ranks in the face of com- 
mon enemies—threats of compulsion, of ar- 
bitrary measures, of loss of personal free- 
dom, of civil liberty, of human rights, even 
threats of slavery. It is to meet these threats 
that the organized workers of the whole free 
world are coming closer together, and this 
finds expression in the willing association 
f the major national labor organizations of 
this continent with those of fifty other free 
countries in the formation and establishment 
et the International Confederation of Free 
‘trade Unions. 


This is the great testing time for all of us 
who believe in freedom and liberty and prac- 
tice democracy. We can’t defeat Communism 
on the battlefield alone. We have to be more 
positive than that. We've got to have the 
courage to fight, but we must also retain 
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confidence in our own way of life. Above 
all in our conviction of the rightness of our 
cause and our free institutions, we must 
convince the peoples of the world that democ- 
racy is the highest form of human govern- 
ment. Let us never forget that you and I 
on this continent of North America gained 
our freedom and civil liberty after a great 
struggle. It really matters little what flag 
or banner you or I may earry. Today we 
are all carrying the blue and white flag of 
the United Nations. What we have got to 
remember is that our freedom, our civil lib- 
erty, and our basic democracy is locked up 
not in an Act of Parliament, not in an 
international resolution, but in a_ collective 
agreement, a contract, a legal and binding 
instrument which, so long as we adhere to 
our principles and respect the force of law, 
can never be broken. 





That collective agreement was signed a 
long time ago. There is nothing in it about 
wages and hours or working conditions, but 
it does contain the fundamental concepts of 
personal and civil liberty. I am referring to 
the M: Carta, signed at Runnymeade in 
1215. The Magna Carta is the basic in- 
strument of freedom in your country as 
much as in mine. 








It’s our job as organized workers in free 
trade unions to encourage and help in every 
way the peoples of every country, even 
those slaving behind the Iron Curtain, to 
become signatories, in effect, to that great 
old agreement; that great old agreement— 
the Magna Carta—which said once and 
for all that we—the people—would not submit 
to arbitrary measures, nor to the control 
of our lives by any single individual. If we 
do that, if we take to the world’s peoples 
our tried and proven ways out of which 
have come personal freedom and civil liber- 
ty, the time is not too distant when working 
men and their families in all of the coun- 
tries of the world may join with us in 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


I wish to thank you, Mr. President, and 
the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor, and all of the delegates assembled in 
this great Convention for the warm expres- 
sions of friendliness which I have received. 
I can assure you that I will take all of this 
back to Canada, knowing that the friendly 
relations that have existed between our two 
countries for so many years and within our 
international trade union movement are _ to- 
day more closely cemented and more warmly 
appreciated than ever before. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I 
are thinking and how you are feeling, and 











know how you 


I wish to express your thoughts by thank- 
ing our representative from the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress for his won- 


attendance at 
this convention. We wish him to take back 
to Canada the 


derful message and for his 


reassurance of our determi- 
nation to cooperate and work. with the Can- 
adian Trades and Labor Congress to develop 
work that has 
between us ever since our two coun- 


the important been estab- 


lished 
tries were born. There is a bond of brother- 
fraternal relations 


hood, a bond of friendly 
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existing between the members of the Can- 
adian Trades and Labor Congress and the 
membership of the American Federation of 
Labor. It has never been broken; it has 
never been interfered with, but year after 
year it has steadily grown until that bond 
that exists between us is, in my opinion, 
inbreakable and _ indestructible. 


I wish you to carry back our greetings 
to the Canadian Trades and Labor Congres; 
and arcept our thanks for your visit with 
us and your message to this convention. 





PRESIDENT GREEN: We have with us, 
as you know, some very good friends from 
Italy who are visiting with us at this con- 
vention and we are pleased to honor them 
by extending to them an invitation to speak 
to the delegates at this convention. They 
belong to the free democratic trade union 
rht- 
ing in Italy for the preservation of liberty 


movement in Italy, a movement that is fi 





and freedom. They have a different experi- 
ence there than we have, because the Com- 
munists are still in contro] of what is clas- 
sified as the dominant trade union move- 
ment in Italy. But these brave, courageou; 
men and those they have the honor to rep- 
resent are fighting, hourly and daily and 
continually, even to the extent, if necessary, 
of sacrificing their lives to protect and 
preserve freedom and liberty, not only for 
themselves but for the Italian worker, 


I am going to present to you now the 
Hon. Enrico Parri, Member of Par iament 
and a Secretary of the Italian Confedera- 
tion of Labor Unions. 


(Mr. Parri then delivered his address in 
Italian. after which Secretary Meany read 
the English translation as follows:) 


ADDRESS BY HON. 
ENRICO PARRI 


(Member of Parliament—Secretary, 
Italian Confederation of 
Labor Unions) 


I am happy and proud for the honor 
conferred .on me to address, as representa- 
tive of the Italian workers, this Convention 
of the greatest trade union organization in 
America. 


Many workers of Italian origin are mem- 
bers of your organization. They enjoy here 
economic security and the dignity of citizen- 
ship. Quite different, however, was their 
life, or the life of their parents, before they 
crossed the ocean. Born in a country rich 
in sunshine, full of glorious civic and cul- 
tural traditions, but lacking natural _re- 
sources; mistreated by a government that 
was serving the interests of privileged and 





reactionary classes, most of them ran away 
in order to escape hunger and servitude, 





This daring and this spirit of sacrifice 
have met with ample reward. But for their 
land of birth they preserved love and af- 
fection, while for the regimes and the men 
who caused their humiliation they had de- 
served contempt. 


We must confess that the history and 
the achievements of the Americans of Ital- 
ian origin have imbued us with a feeling 
of social consciousness and have. greatly 
influenced our decision to take up the cause 
of the humble and the weak! 


But such teachings are of value only inso- 
far as they help to build for the future. 
The *rifices of the humble ones of yester- 
day will help the emancipation of the op- 
pressed ones of today. This kind of solidarity 
can only be a_ worker's solidarity, out of 
which, some day, will arise the unification 
of the world. 











The common struggle of labor throughout 
the world against the economic and _ politi- 
cal systems which prevent a more just dis 
tribution of the wealth and the full employ- 
ment of manpower everywhere, constitute 
the primary reason for the _ international 
solidarity of labor 





In this crucial period of man’s history, in 
which we witness the downfall of the polit- 
ical structure of the old society and the 
resurgence of barbaric instincts that are 
threatening the very foundations of our civ- 
ilization, no people can afford to isolate 
themselves from the rest of the world. If 
so, we should despair of the future of man- 
kind. 


The forces of labor have taken upon them- 
selves the role of pilots. Perhaps, without 
fully realizing it, they are already steering 
the wheel of modern society. To those who 
doubt the fact that labor has substituted the 
old political forces in the direction of mod- 
ern society, I wish to point out, as an ex- 
amp!e, the role played by labor in the admin- 
istration of the Marshall Plan. Labor has 
successfully defended it against all attempts 
of sabotage by the reactionary forces of your 
country. 


Starting therefore from the belief that to 
the international labor movement belongs the 
task of giving new life to the free nations 
of the world, I do not consider our pres- 
ence here at your convention a mere formal- 
ity or an act of simple courtesy. In fact, we 
are here to strengthen our friendship. We 
are here to take counsel with you as to the 
best common policy to be pursued in the 
future, so that there should be no waste of 
energies, no dis,ersion of forces. We are 
here to cement the labor block of the free 
nations, for the defense of peace and the 
freedom of the world. 


I do realize, however, that these aspira- 
tions are not easy to achieve. There are still 
powerful resistances in the old society, kept 
alive by national prejudices and racial pride. 
We count on you to heln us destroy these 
evil forces that retard human progress. 


Please understand that I am not saying 
this in order to repay your courtesies and 
your hospitality. Long before my arrival 
in your great country I was convinced of 
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the fact that, as a result of your achieve- 
ments on behalf of the American working 
class you have earned the right to lead the 
labor movement of the free world. Now, 
after my brief but rich and rewarding ex- 
perience among you, here and in the city 
of New York, I better understand the 
moral values that have given you the right 
to such world leadership. 


To my eyes, you are something more than 
a nation. You are the melting pot of all the 
people, of all the races, of all the religions. 
In your organization workers of different 
national background enjoy equal rights, and 
they fight together, shoulder to shoulder, 
for the realization of their economic goals. 
This constitutes your moral strength—some- 
thing which we in Europe have not been 


able to find; and yet we are the ones so 
closely threatened with extinction by the 
Communist barbarians who are poised to 


strike all along the vulnerable line from 


the Baltic to the Mediterranean. 


Nevertheless, we shall derive inspiration 
and strength from your example, and go for- 
ward until the unity of free Europe is ac- 
complished. It will come to pass largely as 
a result of the will of organized labor. Af- 
ter all, history teaches us that in all rebel- 
lions against injustice and tyranny, 
has always taken a prominent part. 


Brother Morelli and I have come here to 
explain the condition of the Italian workers. 
But I hasten to say that the body of Italian 
labor is still capable of taking care of its 
own needs with its own energies. They lack, 
however, the necessary instruments to trans- 
form their energies into wealth. That is the 
kind of help they need in this time of inter- 
national crisis. The people who make up our 
Western civilization and have agreed to join 
forces in defending its moral values, cannot 
be left alone to fend for themselves, each 
one with its own individual resources. The 
weakening of one will be the weakening of 
all. In other words, if the preservation of 
peace depends on the strength of the free 
world, the failure to develop the potential 
strength of each individual free country 
would be a great mistake that would ac- 
centuate the very danger of war which we 
all seek to avoid. That is the reason why I 
have dared to say that the full use of Italian 








labor will be a fundamental factor for the 
preservation of world peace. 

It is in this spirit that we seek your 
solidarity, and we hope that it will be re- 
flected in the deliberations of your conven- 
tion. What is taking place in this hall is 


something that affects not only the workers 
of America. It is of tremendous importance 
for the future of the workers of all the 
world, including those who are now suffering 


under the yoke of Communist tyranny. 
(At the end of his address Brother Parri 
presented, for the records of the American 


Federation of Labor, a White Paper on Com- 
munist crimes committed against leaders and 
workers of the Free Trade Union Movement 
in Italy). 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
Hon. Luigi 
Member of Parliament 


Now I am 
Morelli. 
and also a 


pleased 
to present the He is a 


Secretary 
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of the Italian Confederation of Labor Unions. 


Hon. Luigi Morelli. 
(Mr. Morelli then delivered his address in 
Italian, after which Secretary Meany read 


the English translation as follows :) 


ADDRESS BY HON. 
LUIGI MORELLI 


(Member of Parliament—Secretary, 
Italian Confederation of 
Labor Unions) 


It is for me a source of pride to have been 
chosen by the Italian Confederation of Labor 
Unions to attend this Convention, in order to 
bring to the workers of the United States the 
fraternal greetings of the free democratic 
workers of Italy. 


I shall not limit myself, however, to the 
of bringing to you the greetings of 
my organization. I will tel! you, also, of 
our many efforts and struggles to free the 
great mass of Italian wage earners from the 
monopoly of the Communist movement, and 
to help at the same time in the solution of 
the many complex problems of the economic 
reconstruction of our country. 





Our Confederation was born as a result of 
the lessons learned during twenty years of 
Fascist dictatorship, and of our determina- 
tion to end once forever the Communist 
methods of intimidation and terror and their 
use of the trade union mevement for revolu- 
tionary purposes. We had to convince the 
workers that the State-controlled labor move- 
ment of the Fascist period was no good, be- 
cause it deprived them of the right to choose 
their own leaders and of that freedom of 
action which is necessary to better their 
economic condition and to protect their rights. 
At the same time, we had to make the work- 
ers understand that labor unity with the Com- 
munists is absolutely impossible, because the 
Communists consider the trade union not as 
an instrument for gaining better conditions, 
but only as a weapon to be used for the na 
tional and international interests of the 
Cominform. 


Only those who have lived the Italian trade 
union life of the past years can properly as- 
sess the bitter struggles and the heroic ef- 
forts of the Italian workers and of their 
leaders to create a free and democratic trade 
union movement. = are now about to pub- 
lish a pamphlet which we will send to our 
sister organizations abroad, containing all the 
facts about the violence which we have suf- 
fered. You will then realize how dearly we 
have paid in order to organize the Italian 
Confederation of Labor Unions—an organi- 
zation which is independent, democratic and 
free of influence or control from political 
parties, religious groups, or the Government. 
Every one of us has his political beliefs, some 
even hold representative offices; but every 
one of us has always preferred to follow the 
true interests of the labor movement rather 
than the political directives of his own party. 
In this connection, I wish to point out to you 
the case of Brother Parri, present here with 
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me, who preferred the expulsion from his own 
party of which he had been a member for 
many years, rather than obey orders that 
were in contrast with the policy of our labor 
organization. In our movement, like yours, 
there is room for every religious belief, Every 
one is free to think and to act in his own 
way, respecting, however, the beliefs of the 
others. 


We are independent of our own Govern- 
ment. Ready to cooperate with it when its 
policy and action are in accord with the pro- 
gram and the demands of the labor move- 
ment; equally ready to oppose it if its actions 
are detrimental to the rights of labor. Ex- 
amples of our independence, of our love for 
freedom, of our respect for the democratic 
way of life, do occur every day, and are well 
known to all, especially to those who, in order 
to promote special interests, have tried to 
delay the unification of the democratic Italian 
workers, 


Our Confederation was founded in Rome, 
the 30th of April, this year, as a result of 
the merger of the Free General Confederation 
of Italian Workers, the Italian Federation of 
Labor and the Independent Unions. It is 
now a live and real force. While the Com- 
munist Confederation from a membership of 
7 millions in 1946 has decreased to a little 
more than 3 million in 1949-1950, our Con- 
federation is in constant increase. I can 
state that at our next Convention we will have 
more than 2 million members. As of today, 
we have a membership of 1,800,000, with 94 
Provincial headquarters, 46 national trade 
federations, more than 6,000 local (municipal) 
unions, 25,000 active representatives through- 
out the national territory, and tens of thous- 
ands members of shop-committees. We publish 
two weekly newspapers and two magazines. 
We are in every negotiation for the establish- 
ment or the renewal of collective agreements. 
Today in Italy no trade union activity of any 
importance can take place without reckoning 
with our policy and our strength. 


But in spite of our considerable amount of 
work, all of our efforts and sacrifices would 
have produced no results, and our suffering at 
the hands of Communist violence and perse- 
cution would have been in vain, were it not 
for the moral and material help that has 
come to us from the organized workers of 
the United States, and particularly from the 
leaders of their great organizations. If for 
us—as I said in a radio broadcast in the 
Voice of Local 89, of the I. L. G. W. U. 
the birth of the free Italian labor movement 
has amounted to the dawn of a new brilliant 
day, I believe that you can say that for you 
this Italian event has meant the winning of an 
important battle in the world-wide war in 
defense of freedom and civilization. 


The problems which we had to face, and 
those still before us which require all our 
strength, are serious and grave. We must up- 
hold labor agreements in zones where trade 
unionism is still weak and unemployment is 
widespread; where employers are still paying 
starvation wages and do not respect the labor 
provisions of our national legislation. We 
must enter into negotiations for new agree- 
ments with employers who in many cases 
stubbornly resist every just union demand 
because of their short-sighted egotistical ap- 
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proach, and thus force us to launch nation- 
wide agitations like the one in which we are 
presently engaged for the renewal of shop 
committees and the upward revision of the 
wage scale. 


But the most serious Italian problem is 
unemployment. Two million workers—men 
and women—who for years have vainly sought 
work, in spite of their great willingness to 
be useful to the economic recovery of their 
country, do represent a heavy weight which 
is painfully felt in all sections of the eco- 
nomic and _ productive mechanism. Their 
status makes us worry day and night. We 
placed this problem before the London Con- 
ference of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, and the Rome meet- 
ing of the E. R. P. Trade Union Advisory 
Committee. We feel it our duty, now, to com- 
mend this problem to your most considerate 
attention, because we feel that the problem 
of Italian over-population can no _ longer 
be solved within the confines of our country. 


It has become an _ international problem 
which, in our opinion, can only be solved 
with the cooperation of the world labor 


movement, and especially with your coopera- 
tion. Today, in the world of labor, you oc- 
cupy a decisive position, not only because of 
your strength, but, above all, because of your 
disposition to understand the suffering of 
other people and the profound spirit of soli- 
darity which inspires all your actions. 


19,400,000 people left Italy for other lands 
in the seventy-year period from 1878 to 1948. 
Of these, 5,200,000 came to the United States ; 
2,500,000 went to Argentina; 1,300,000 to Bra- 
zil; 3,200,000 to France; the others to Switzer- 
land, Austria, Germany and other countries. 
Now, all these traditional avenues of Italian 
emigration are practically closed. Only few peo- 
ple can settle abroad every year. Yet the 
Italian population increases every year by 
more than 300,000. The efforts of the Ital- 
ian Government to relieve the consequences 
of unemployment, to save, literally, millions 
of people from death by starvation, have 
been many; but they have not changed the 
situation to any appreciable extent. In order 
to save Italy from economic disaster, and 
thus give her a degree of internal peace 
which is indispensable for her political stabil- 
ity, she must be allowed to send her surplus 
population abroad. If it is not possible to 
increase the Italian quota to the countries of 
our traditional emigration, then ways and 
means must be found to settle Italian immi- 
grants in those undeveloped countries of the 
world that so badly need the _ skill and 
the strength of our industrial and agricul- 
tural laborers. 

The law for the reclamation of the Sila 
plateau in South Italy, as a result of the 
expropriation of huge uncultivated estates, 
amounting to four-fifths of the area, will 
ultimately enable the resettlement of 200,000 
people, of which 140,000 will be agricultural 
workers. The emergency law for the relief 
of unemployed farm hands, already passed 
by the Italian Senate, and the huge sum of 
one hundred billion lire to be allotted yearly, 
for the period of ten years, for the economic 
improvement of the South, do actually rep- 
resent a tremendous effort on the part of 


the Italian nation. Yet, the result will be 
almost insignificant. The fact still remains 
that Italy will not have permanent social 
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peace until her unemployed population is put 
vo work, in Italy or abroad. 


Faced as we are by these national eco- 
nomic conditions, it is obvious that we must 
pursue a very cautious and responsible wage 
policy so as to avoid the increasing of pro- 
duction costs and the dangers of inflation. 
We have felt it necessary to oppose the indis- 
criminate demands for wage increases ad- 
vanced with demagogic purpose by the Com- 
munists, and have instead concentrated all 
our efforts in maintaining the wage allow- 
ances with sliding scales keyed to the cost 
of living. However, the purchasing power of 
our workers is today still less than it was 
in 1938! 





But why shall I continue to burden you 
with a detailed exposition of our problems? 
You are familiar with them. Many of your 
leaders present here at this Convention have 
visited Italy and have studied our economic 
situation. Incidentally, some of them have 
honored us with a visit to our national head- 
quarters, and two or three are honorary 
members of our unions. 





Friends of the American Federation of La- 
bor! Brother Parri and I have come to your 
great country not only to bring you greetings 
and to explain to you the status of our 
labor organization. We have come, also, to 
study your trade union methods, which we 
consider best adapted to the labor move- 
ment which we are trying to build up in 
Italy; to find out your solution to the many 
economic problems that you have faced, and 


possibly to learn from your example and 
your experience. But we have come to as- 
sure you, also, that the Italian workers, in 
spite of their present handicaps, still have 


enough energy and enough faith to become 
a powerful force to help the cause of demo- 
cracy and freedom against the menace of 
Communism. 


If the solidarity of the International labor 
movement, and _ especially your _ solidarity, 
will not fail us; if Italian labor is helped 
to find a way out of its present difficulties, 


I am sure you will find them in the front 
ranks of the battle line in the defense of 
democratic institutions and world peace. 


Friends of the American Federation of La- 
bor! In addressing you, I have intended to 
address all the workers of the United 
States. In greeting and thanking you, I greet 
and thank them all. 


Long live the solidarity of the free work- 
ers of America! 


Long live the workers of the United 


States ! 
PRESIDENT GREEN: In 
in your behalf, I thank our 


your name and 


Italian visitors 


and brothers for the most interesting mes- 


sages they brought to us this afternoon and 


for their visit to our convention. 


We appreciate their problems. We know 
something about their difficulties and be- 
cause we do we want to help and assist 


May their visit 
pleasant. 


them in every way. here be 


most profitable and 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECRETARY MEANY: I 
that night in the main 
ballroom of the Rice Hotel there will be a 
showing of the movie, ‘‘With These Hands.”’ 
This is the motion 


wish to an- 


nounce tomorrow 


produced by the 
Workers and 
which was shown at their recent convention. 


picture 


International Ladies Garment 


This will be shown at 5:00 o'clock, 
the adjournment of 


upon 
tomorrow night's ses- 
sion, in the main ballroom. All delegates and 
attend this 


showing at the conclusion of tomorrow after- 


visitors are invited to movie 


noon’s session. 


Execu- 
Depart- 


I also wish to announce that the 
tive Council of the Building Trades 
Labor 


American Federation of 


will meet at the 


ment of the 
session 


Hotel. 


conclusion of this 


in the Reception Room of the Rice 


RESOLUTIONS REQUIRING 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


SECRETARY 


olutions, 


MEANY: The following res- 


requiring unahimous consent, are 


presented for your consideration. Unanimous 
consent has been recommended for these res- 
olutions by the special sub-committee of the 
Executive Council: 

California, 
New 


Indiana, Wisconsin and 


From the State Federations of 


Washington, Georgia, Michigan, Jersey, 


Massachusetts, Penn- 


sylvania: Interstate Conference of Employ- 


ment Security Agencies. 


From the International -Typographical Un- 


ion: Thanking the President for Removing 


Denham. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any ob- 


jections to the introduction of these resolu- 


tions? Hearing none, so ordered, 


These resolutions will appear at the end 


of today’s proceedings. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SLAUGHTER: 
Just a few words to remind the ladies that 
tomorrow morning there will be a breakfast 
at 9:00 a.m. in the Rice Hotel. Please con- 
vene on the mezzanine floor at 8:30 or 8:45 
and wear your badges. Will you delegates go 
home and tell your there, be- 
cause we have a nice breakfast arranged for 
them in the morning. 


wives to be 
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PRESIDENT GREEN: 
ther announcements? If not, the convention 


Are there any fur- 


will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning 
at 9:30 o’clock, a.m. 


(At 4:50 convention 
adjourned to 


ber 20, 1950, at 9:30 o’clock, a.m.) 


o'clock, 


reconvene 


p.-m., the 


Wednesday, Septem- 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were received 
and referred to the appropriate committees 


STITZEL-WELLER COMPANY 


Resolution No. 9%94—By Delegates Joseph 
O'Neill, Sol Cilento, Distillery, Rectifying 
and Wine Workers’ International Union 


WHEREAS, Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers International Union of America has 


successfully organized distillery workers 
throughout the United States and Canada 
and has succeeded in establishing decent 


wages, hours and conditions and it is en- 
deavoring to promote further the welfare 
of the distillery workers in its jurisdiction, 
and 


WHEREAS, In an effort to keep pace with 
sound trade union progress and to further 
promote the welfare of its membership, said 
international union has_ succeeded in ob- 
taining the adoption of a uniform social 
security welfare program which protects its 
membership against the hazards involved in 
sickness, hospitalization and death, and 


WHEREAS, Virtually all distillers have 
adopted such a program through the proc- 
ess of collective bargaining with exception 


of the 
and 


Stitzel-Weller Company of Kentucky, 


WHEREAS, Said 
kas resisted all efforts to 
welfare program and in keeping with its 
anti-union attitude has embarked upon a 
campaign to sabotage and embarrass said 
international union and because of such 
continuous attitude of said company the 
existence of the international union welfare 
program is being jeopardized and threatened 
since the establishing of a uniform welfare 
program is essential to the existence of 
such program, therefore, be it 


Stitzel-Weller Company 
establish such a 


RESOLVED, By this Convention that the 
Convention go on record and censure the 
StitzelsWeller Company for its attitude, con- 
duct and efforts in opposing the adoption 
of the social welfare program now in exist- 
ence throughout the distilling industry, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the matter be referred 
to the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor for the purpose of tak- 
ing such lawful action which it deems 
necessary to be taken against Stitzel-Weller 
Company to the end that there be obtained 
for the employes of said company the adop- 
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tion of the International Union’s Social 


Welfare Program. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


AMEND’ UNEMPLOYMENT LAWS 


Resolution No. 95—By Delegates L. P. Lin- 
delof, L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Peter 
Yablonsky, Frank Owens, M. H. Crow, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 


WHEREAS, Most states have set up weekly 
cash benefits which accrue to the worker’s 
account, and 


WHEREAS, These benefits earned by 
individual worker may 


each 
accumulate to as 


much as $1,000, and 
WHEREAS, Said worker is justly and 
legally entitled to these benefits when un- 


employed, and 


WHEREAS, In most states the amount 
due a worker goes into the general unem- 
ployment fund if not utilized or claimed in 
benefits by the worker within a_ specified 
time, and 


WHEREAS, In most states no provision has 
been made under the law to make available 
to the dependents or beneficiary of a de- 
ceased Brother the benefits which he had 
earned and were legally due to him at time 
of death, and 


WHEREAS, In many cases the 
deceased Brothers are left in dire need and 
want of financial assistance to tide them 
over the lean months that follow, therefore, 
be it 


families of 


RESOLVED, That this Convention endorse 
action to bring about changes in the existing 
Unemployment Laws of the various states, 
whereby a worker may designate his bene- 
ficiary on his state record, and in event 
of death, any and all monies due him shall 
be paid to his dependents in same weekly 
or semi-monthly amounts, and for such 
periods as may have been due him from 
his earned and accrued unemployment bene- 
fits 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


F.E.P.C. 


Resolution No. s6—By Delegates L. P. Lin- 
delof, L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Peter 
Yablonsky, Frank Owens, M. H. Crow, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America 


WHEREAS, The Fair Employment Practices 
Committee has done more to extend our 
democracy than any piece of legislation in 
our country, and 


WHEREAS, There are powerful forces in 
and out of Congress and State Legislative 
Halls who seek to undermine the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee, and 
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WHEREAS, Such a measure as the FEPC 
is not just a war measure but must con- 
tinue in peacetime, and 


WHEREAS, The FEPC has been greatly 
weakened through legislative action and is 
today practically inactive, thus encouraging 
a growth of discrimination, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we delegates assembled 
at the 69th Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record in favor of a 
permanent Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee and call on our Legislators through- 
out the country to work for legislation which 
would make the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee a permanent structure in ex- 
tending and protecting democracy for all 
people, regardless of race, color or creed. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


LABOR UNITY 


Resolution No. 97—By Delegates L. P. Lin- 
delof, L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Peter 
Yablonsky, Frank Owens, M. H. Crow, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 


WHEREAS, Reactionary forces in the United 
States are united with the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers to weaken the labor 
movement, and 


WHEREAS, These forces are responsible for 
the crippling of price control, the legislative 
battles to install anti-labor laws, the block- 
ing of progressive legislation such as the 


Fair Employment Practices Committee, the 
Anti-Poll Tax bills and the Full Employ- 
ment Bill, and the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 


Housing Bill, and 

WHEREAS, All centers of the labor move- 
ment, A. F. of L., C. I. O., and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, have by parallel action organ- 
ized their forces to fight against the attack 
on our living standards and our labor organ- 
izations, and 


WHEREAS, This struggle to protect our 
democratic gains is weakened by lack of 
coordinated action by the entire labor move- 
ment, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor go on record 
as favoring labor unity and to cooperate with 
all organizations and in all communities for: 
(1) Improvement of working and living con- 
ditions for all workers; (2) Safeguarding and 
extending our democratic rights to promote 
progressive legislation; (3) For unified polit- 
ical action by labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ANTI-POLL TAX 


Resolution No. 98—By Delegates L. P. Lin- 
delof, L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Peter 
Yablonsky, Frank Owens, M. H. Crow, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 
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WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has time and again taken action 
against the insidious poll tax existing in 
many Southern States, and 


WHEREAS, Many of our Congressmen have 
made abolishment of the poll tax a political 
football, and 


WHEREAS, There have been extended 
hearings in the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate on Anti-Poll Tax bills in the last 
few years, and 


WHEREAS, All 
being side-tracked 
therefore, be it 


civil rights legislation is 
in our present Congress, 


RESOLVED, That we delegates assembled 
at the 69th Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor go on record favoring 


speedy action by the Legislature to pass an 
Anti-Poll Tax bill as promised, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That we call on Senators and 
Congressmen to initiate a fight for such 
bills that would outlaw poll taxes, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. use its influence on behalf 
of Anti-Poll Tax legislation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


INCREASE SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


Resolution No. 99—By Delegates L. P. Lin- 
delof, L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Peter 
Yablonsky, Frank Owens, M. J. Crow, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 


WHEREAS, Social 
established when 
comparatively low, 


security benefits were 
living conditions were 
and 


WHEREAS, This has created undue hard- 
ship upon the workers depending upon these 
benefits, and 


WHEREAS, Definite signs of unemployment 
are appearing, making it necessary to take 
some of the older workers from the fields 
of employment, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention do every- 
thing possible to double the present benefits 
and to lower the age limit to sixty years. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


HOUSING 


Resolution No. 100—By Delegates L. P. Lin- 
delof, L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Peter 
Yablonsky, Frank Owens, M. H. Crow, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, the Brotherhood of Painters, Decora- 
tors and Paperhangers of America and the 
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entire labor movement have from time to 
time gone on record for a nation-wide gov- 
ernment-sponsored housing program, and 


WHEREAS, Up to the present time Con- 
gress has not seen fit to pass an adequate 
housing bill as urged by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates assembled 
in Convention in Houston, Texas, go on rec- 
ord in the best interests of our nation to 
request the Executive Board of the American 
Federation of Labor to demand of our legis- 
lators immediate action for passage of appro- 
priate housing bills. 


Referred to Committee on Building Trades. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS INSTITUTE 


OF LABOR RELATIONS 


Resolution No. 101—By Delegates L. P. Lin- 
delhof, L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Peter 
Yablonsky, Frank Owens, M. H. Crow, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 


WHEREAS, The A. F. of L. has launched 
a drive for a million new members from 
among the many millions that can be or- 
ganized, and 


WHEREAS, A step to facilitate and en- 
large this drive, would be the establishment 
of an Institute of Labor Relations, within 
the A. F. of L., staffed by qualified leaders 
from the A. F. of L., to teach organizing 
methods and Labor’s aims to students from 
the contributing membership and financed 
by an annual per capita tax from all of 
the affiliated membership, and 


WHEREAS, This year of 1950, commemo- 
rates the centennial of the birth of Samuel 
Gompers, this school should appropriately be 
named, “The Samuel Gompers Institute of 
Labor Relations,’’ as a living and perpetual 
tribute to his memory, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention is cog- 
nizant of this drive for new membership 
and heartily endorses the establishment of 
this institute, to facilitate and enlarge it, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this Convention endorse 
the establishment of this Institute. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


GENOCIDE 


Resolution No. 102—By Delegates Jack Wie- 
selberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward Friss, 
Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, The crime of genocide or mass 
destruction of human life has, throughout 
history, affronted the conscience of mankind, 
and 


WHEREAS, Hand-in-hand with such cam- 
paigns of oppression and violence, free trade 


unions are invariably destroyed and workers 
are forced into slave labor, with resulting 
repercussions in the lowering of labor stand- 
ards throughout the world, and 


WHEREAS, The United Nations, under the 
leadership of the United States delegation, 
has adopted an international Convention out- 
lawing Genocide, and 


WHEREAS, The brutal Communist invasion 
of South Korea has emphasized the necessity 
of strengthening the United Nations in every 
way possible at this critical time, and 


WHEREAS, Ratification of the Genocide 
Convention by the Senate of the United 
States would give great moral strength to 
the United Nations as a force for peace, and 


WHEREAS, Nine member nations of the 
United Nations have already ratified the 
Convention, and 


WHEREAS, Prompt ratification of this Con- 
vention Against Genocide by the United 
States is necessary if this nation is to main- 
tain its position as the leading advocate of 
international law and justice, and 


WHEREAS, The President of the United 
States, the Department of State and a sub- 
committee of the United States Senate have 
recommended that this country become a 
party to the Convention, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the 69th Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor that 
we give our full endorsement and support 
to the United Nations Convention Against 
Genocide and that we ask the Senate of the 
United States to ratify this Treaty without 
delay, and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor shall immediately communicate with 
the members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, urging them to take imme- 
diate action in. favorably reporting the Con- 
vention to the floor of the Senate, and, be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That every member of the 
Senate be informed of our support of this 
treaty. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE 


Resolution No. 103—By Delegates Jack Wie- 
selberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward Friss, 
Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Committee, 
consisting of 500,000 American workers of 
Jewish origin and faith, has a_ consistent 
record of active support to the free labor 
movement throughout the world, and 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Committee 
was among the first to arouse the American 
people and the American labor movement to 
fight the menace of Hitlerism and Fascism 
abroad, and 
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WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Committee 
was foremost in giving aid to and main- 
taining contact with the underground demo- 
cratic trade union movement of Europe dur- 
ing the dark days of Hitlerism, and 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Committee 
was responsible for rescuing from the clutches 
of Fascism thousands of trade unionists and 
their families, bringing to this country hun- 
dreds of active labor men and women, and 
contributing to the rehabilitation of many 
others so that they might take their place 
in rebuilding the free labor movement of 
Europe, and 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Committee 
at the present time is exerting every effort 
to provide aid and asylum to the trade 
union and democratic leaders now trying to 
escape persecution and death behind the 
Iron Curtain, and 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Committee 
is now working for the extension of racial 
and cultural amity as well as international 
cooperation among the free nations of the 
world, and 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Committee 
is responsible for the establishment of pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives, children’s homes, immi- 
gration programs, relief activities and a 
widespread labor child adoption program to 
aid the democratic survivors of Nazi and 
Communist oppression, and 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Committee is 
carrying on a program in cooperation with 
the affiliates of the American Federation of 
Labor designed to promote better relations 
and increased! understanding among workers 
of all races, creeds and religions in order 
to eliminate discrimination and _ projudice, 
and 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Committee 
has always maintained a close relationship 
with the American Federation of Labor and 
with its leaders, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 69th Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go on 
record as endorsing the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee and its activities; and further urges 
its affiliates to cooperate with and give full 
support to the Jewish Labor Committee’s 
program to further the cause of democracy 
at home and abroad. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNION LABOR VETERANS 


Resolution No. 104—By Delegates Sam J 
Byers, E. C. James, Sam H. Begler, Laundry 
Workers’ International Union. 


WHEREAS, There are thousands of war 
veteran members of the American Federation 
of Labor who are not affiliated with any 
veterans organization resulting in the fact 
that labor veterans are not playing a maxi- 
mum part in establishing the policies and 
programs of such veterans bodies, and 


WHEREAS, Veterans’ organizations suggest 
and help to determine many policies and 
much legislation of both our state and fed- 
eral governments pertaining to veteran af- 
fairs and other matters affecting not only 
veterans but other members of organized 
labor as well, and 


WHEREAS, There has been established a 
veterans organization known as The National 
Conference of Union Labor Veterans to pro- 
vide for a collective voice of labor war vet- 
erans in veteran affairs and to help promote 
a unified voice of labor and veterans in 
politics and government, and 


WHEREAS, Membership in the National 
Conference of Union Labor Veterans is open 
only to honorably discharged war veterans, 
who, where eligible, are members of recog- 
nized labor unions, and who subscribe to the 
aims and purposes of the conference, and 


WHEREAS, The purposes of the National 
Conference of Union Labor Veterans as set 
forth in the organization’s Constitution and 
By-laws are in accord with the principles of 
the American Federation of Labor, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 


of Labor commend the National Conference 
of Union Labor Veterans and recommend 
membership and participation in this excel- 
lent veterans organization by all m2mbers of 
the American Federation of Labor who are 
eligible for membership. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


MILITARY ENCROACHMENT 


Resolution No. 105—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, There is considerable concern 
about the general encroachment upon the 
rights of civilians by those charged with the 
administration of the military branch of 
our government, and 


WHEREAS, The gradual usurping by the 
military of functions which are essentially 
civilian does not augur well for the future 
of our nation, and 


WHEREAS, In the formation of our govern- 
ment it was never supposed that the mili- 
tary branches should be a law or body unto 
themselves, and that the Constitution of the 
United States provides for a civilian Com- 
mander-In-Chief of the military in the person 
of the President of the United States, and 


WHEREAS, This principle has been further 
carried out by the selection of civilians to 
be heads of the various departments of de- 
fense, and 


WHEREAS, Americans must never forg:t 
that our government is one of laws, one of 
representatives chosen by the p-ople of the 
nation in free elections, and as such is a 
government responsive to the wish of the 
majority, or as has been expressed, ‘‘of, for 
and by the people.’’ The Metal Trades De- 
partment views with alarm the departure on 
the part of the military from this traditional 
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policy in the form of enlisted personnel per- 
forming the work normally considered as 
coming within the scope of work to be per- 
formed by civilians, and further departures 
from a normal civilian operation, and 


WHEREAS, If this practice is permitted 
to continue it will eventually result in com- 
plete domination by the military of all work 
being performed by civilians in both the 
military establishments and those where mili- 
tary contracts may be let, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor and the Executive Council give this 
subject of vital interest to the people of 
our nation, their profound consideration and 
conduct a thorough examination into the 
activities of the Department of Defense or 
any other federal agency which is departing 
from the traditional practices, as envisioned 
by the founders of our nation; and, where 
these practices are found to exist, that they 
be objected to with all the force at the 
command of the American Federation of La- 
bor to the President of the United States or 
if necessary to the Congress 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


CARE 


106—By Delegate James A 
Metal Trades Department 


Resolution No. 
Brownlow, 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, in convention assembled, October, 
1947, at San Francisco, Calif., recognizing the 
desperate need of the peoples of the war- 
torn world for food, clothing and the tools 
and equipment with which to rebuild their 
destroyed cities, and 


WHEREAS, The official welfare arm of the 
American Federation of Labor, its Labor 
League for Human Rights, has been contrib- 
uting, through CARE to the families of needy 
trade unionists throughout the world, and 


WHEREAS, Despite the Marshall Plan funds, 
individual help from Americans is still need- 
ed overseas, experts have estimated it will 
be many months before the long range re- 
construction programs abread can bring any 
direct benefits to the average family, and 


WHEREAS, ACTION is needed NOW—Pres- 
ident Green and Mr. Matthew Woll, President 
of Labor League for Human Rights, one of 
the founding agencies of CARE, have person- 
ally endorsed a national A. F. of L. CARE 
Campaign, urging the membership and _ all 
affiliated bodies of the American Federation 
of Labor to support this appeal for the pur- 
chase of CARE packages to succor free, 
struggling trade unionists and their families 
abroad, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 69th annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Houston, Texas, whole-heartedly 
support this A. F. of L. CARE Campaign 
by: (ist) appeal for individual purchases or 
contributions by the membership for CARE 
packages, through CARE, A. F. of L. Repre- 
sentative, 20 Broad Street, New York 5, New 
York, and (2nd) publish and distribute A. F. 


of L. CARE Campaign material regarding 
CARE packages, through affiliated groups to 
aid free, struggling trade unionists and their 
familics through the purchase of CARE 
packages 

Referred to 


Committee on Resolutions 


PENSION PLANS 


107—By Delegate James A 
Trades Department 


Resolution No. 
Brownlow, Metal 


WHEREAS, A retirement pension plan has 
been established by law for a large numbe1 
of the employes of private isdustry, and 


WHEREAS, A retirement pension plan has 
also been established for the employes of 
the Federal Government, and 


WHEREAS, Each of these plans is continu- 
ing to develop, but along different lines and 
at different rates, and 


WHEREAS, An accurate comparison of the 
two plans as they exist today would be of 
great value to the participants in each as a 
base for determining relative progress and 
future devolpment, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 1950 convention of 
the American Federation of labor make a 
survey of the comparative benefits and costs 
of each pension plan 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 





YLISTED PERSONNEL 


Resolution No. 108—By Delegate James A 


Brown!ow, Metal Trades Department 
WHEREAS, In naval shipyards, including 
those at Portsmouth, N. H., Boston, Mass., 


New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Norfolk, 
Va., and Charleston, S. C., approximately 
one-third of the work involved in the repair, 
overhaul, and modification of naval vessels 
in active service is being done by the Navy 
Department’s enlisted men, and 


WHEREAS, The enlisted men doing this 
work must be regarded as a military labor 
force rather than employes, since they live 
under a complete military authority and re- 
ceive food, clothing, shelter, family allow- 
ances, medical care, and other emoluments 
and subsidies which are not received by the 
civilian employes of the Navy Department, 
and 


WHEREAS, The men comprising this mili- 
tary labor force are necessarily beyond the 
reach of the beneficent laws and customs 
established by American organized labor, 
since they have no voice in fixing their pay, 
hours of work, or other conditions of their 
service and, above all, lack that ability to 
accept or reject employment which is the 
basis of the freedom of the American work- 
man, and 


WHEREAS, The Navy Department, being 
free to assign work to either civilian or 
military labor, has adopted a policy which 
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results in giving to the civilian only that 
work which cannot be done by the enlisted 
man, and 


WHEREAS, This policy has been delib- 
erately sanctioned and perpetuated by Secre- 
tary of Defense Louis Johnson in a state- 
ment of personnel policy dated December 
14, 1949, which says, in part, that “‘. . . when- 
ever military personnel are available because, 
temporarily they are not required for pri- 
marily military duties, they shall be utilized, 
in the interests of economy, to perform nec- 
essary repair and maintenance operations on 
military equipment and facilities,’’ and 


WHEREAS, This policy makes it impossible 
to maintain a clear and safe distinction be- 
tween the proper functions of civilian em- 
ployes and those of military personnel, and 


WHEREAS, The 
results in 
civilian 


lack of this distinction 
competition for work between 
labor and military labor, and 


WHEREAS, This competition is inevitably 

destructive of the standards of pay and 
conditions of employment established by 
American organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, This destructive competition 
sharply limits the ability of the civilian 
employes of naval shipyards and other naval 
activities doing industrial work to improve 
their working conditions, better their wages, 
and make their proper contribution to the 
continuing growth and development of Amer- 
ican organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, In view of the unprecedented 
size of our peace-time military establishment 
and its increasing influence on the life of 
the nation, this growing inability of the 
Department of Defense to distinguish between 
civilian and military functions is a _ poten- 
tially serious threat to civil liberties and the 
American way of life, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 1950 convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, assembled 
in Houston, Texas, September 18, 1950, go 
on record as being opposed in general to 
competition between private citizens and mili- 
tary labor, and, in particular, to the present 
practices of the Navy Department in this 
respect. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
FLEET 


Resolution No. 109—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The Metal Trades Department, 
and its affiliated unions has stressed, time 
after time, the necessity of maintaining our 
shipbuilding industry in a condition which 
would make rapid expansion possible, in 
time of emergency, and 


WHEREAS, Representations to this effect 
have been repeatedly made to Congress, to 
the former Maritime Commission and to the 
President, and 
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WHEREAS, The present Korean crisis has 
now focused attention upon the inadequacy 
of our fleet, and has vividly portrayed our 
national indifference to the lessons we should 
have learned as a result of World Wars I 
and II, and 


WHEREAS, There has not, even at this 
late date, so far as we are aware, been 
any plan announced for fleet expansion, par- 
ticularly with respect to passenger vessels 
Suitable for conversion to troopships, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor again protests 
vigorously at the Nation’s neglect in this 
matter, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we condemn as short- 

sighted any policy that would have the 
United States rely upon the shipping of 
other nationals in times of peril, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor hereby declares itself in favor of 
a strong, well-balanced commercial fleet, to 
be operated by private industry, sufficient 
in numbers, tonnage and speed to adequately 
serve the needs of our military, naval and 
commercial requirements. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CAMPAIGN 


Resolution No. 110—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Over-all organizational work of 
certain industries in the southern California 
area has been carried on for the past year 
under the auspices of the Metal Trades 
Council, some international unions and the 
Metal Trades Department with the coopera- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
and 


WHEREAS, It is necessary that if these 
industries are to be organized by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the organization 
program be accentuated and enlarged, and 


WHEREAS, At the Forty-first Annual Con- 
vention of the Metal Trades Department, 
A. F. of L., this matter received the atten- 
tion of the convention and delegates, and 


WHEREAS, As a result of the information 
brought to the attention of the Metal Trades 
Department convention and the Executive 
Council of the Department it was the con- 
sideration of the convention that the united 
efforts of the Metal Trades Council, the 
international unions, the Metal Trades De- 
partment, the California State Federation of 
Labor and the American Federation of Labor 
be combined to the end that this organiza- 
tion campaign be successful, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Sixty-ninth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor concur in the action of the conven- 
tion of the Metal Trades Department and 
call upon all organizations in the southern 
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California area to cooperate in this organiza- 
tion campaign. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES 
COUNCIL EXTENDS THANKS TO 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


Resolution No. 111—By Delegates John P. 
Redmond, George J. Richardson and Bert 
Hayman, International Association of Fire 
Fighters; Paul R. Hutchings, J. Howard Hicks 
and C. S. Stafford, Office Employes Inter- 
national Union; Martin P. Durkin, George 
Meany, Edward J. Hillock, Joseph Lahey, 
Charles M. Rau, Robert Lynch and Harry A. 
Roach, United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipefitting 
Industry of the United States and Canada; 
Jesse V. Horton, Oliver P. Mark and Jack 
Selman, National Association of Postal Super- 
visors; Stanley W. Oliver, International Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Architects 
and Draftsmen’s Unions;’ John B. Haggerty, 
Robert L. Ennis and Miss Minnie Anderson, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders; 
John H. Lyons, J. R. Downes, Joseph F 
Boyen, C. F. Strickland, Stanley W. Rounds 
and Leslie L. Myers, International Association 
of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers; William L. McFetridge, William H. 
Cooper, David Sullivan, George Hardy, Thom- 
as Burke and George Fairchild, Building Serv- 
ice Employes’ International Union; D. W. 
Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley, Harry 
E. Leonard, John A. O’Grady, Jr. and W. L. 
Ingram, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; William E. Maloney, F. A. 
Fitzgerald, Joseph J. Delaney, Charles B. 
Gramling, Victor S. Swanson, Frank P. Con- 
verse and John J. Lynch, International Union 
of Operating Engineers; Henry C. Iler, Ber- 
niece B. Heffner and Earl L. Kaplan, Amer- 
ican Federation of Government Employes; 
Edward J. Volz, Matthew Woll and Fred R. 
Ballbach, International Photo Engravers’ Un- 
ion of N. A.; James Mowatt, International 
Plate Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union; W. M. Thomas, John L. Reilly and 
L. L. McReynolds, National Postal Transport 
Association; George L. Warfel, National Asso- 
ciation of Special Delivery Messengers; Arn- 
old S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman and Ed- 
ward N. Doan, American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes; John M. 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Arthur Elder and Mary Wheeler, 
American Federation of Teachers; W. L. Al- 
len, The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; 
Woodruff Randolph, John W. Austin, Ber- 
nard M. Egan, Horace L. Imeson, Lewis M. 
Herrmann and J. Arthur Moriarity, Interna- 
tional Typographical Union; Leo E. George, 
E. C. Hallbeck, J. Mahoney, Michael J. 
Delaney, David P. Weaver and Herbert J. 
Sullivan, National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks; National Association of Post Office 
and Railway Mail Handlers, Watchmen and 
Messengers; International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America; 
Metal Trades Council and Central Labor 
Union of Panama Canal Zone; William C. 
Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, James C. Stock- 


er, John J. Nolan, C. N. Coyle and E. F. 
Benning, National Association of Letter Car- 
riers 


WHEREAS, The organizations of the Gov- 
ernment Employes Council, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, have been 
successful in improving standards of employ- 
ment in the Government Service, and 


WHEREAS, These notable gains would not 
have been possible except for the whole- 
hearted support and cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and its affiliates and 
officers, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates represent- 
ing unions in the Government Employes’ 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
in this sixty-ninth convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and whose names 
are hereon inscribed, do hereby express the 
gratitude of themselves and their fellow mem- 
bers to the American Federation of Labor and 
its affiliates. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


H. R. 7809—S. 3485 


Resolution No. 112—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, For the purpose of assisting 
veterans of World War II to secure educa- 
tion and training to enable them to earn a 
livelihood the Congress enacted the GI Bill 
and subsequent amendments thereto, and 


WHEREAS, It was clearly the intention of 
the Congress that all veterans should be 
treated alike in the administration of that 
law, and 


WHEREAS, The Veterans Administration 
has promulgated a regulation entitled Tech- 
nical Bulletin 798 which is discriminatory 
against the trades having more than four 
years’ apprenticeship in that it is so written 
as to deny benefits to apprentices in those 
trades which would be paid to them under 
identical circumstances if they would select 
some other trade, and 


WHEREAS, Because of this regulation such 
apprentices are losing money to which they 
are entitled each day this regulation is per- 
mitted to remain in effect, and 


WHEREAS, Because the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has arrogantly refused to _ correct 
this condition there has been introduced in 
the House of Rer-esentatives HR 7809 and in 
the Senate S 3485 to correct by law this dis- 
criminatory regulation, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor assembled in 
Houston, Texas, September 18, 1950, that it 
strongly supports these Bills, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That because of the urgency 
of the matter as stated above, a copy of 
this resolution be furnished to the President 
of the United States, and each member of 
the House Committee on Veterans Affairs 








Labor and 
that these 
favorable 


Committee on 
with the request 
immediate and 
further 


and the Senate 
Public Welfare, 
committees take 
action thereon, and be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Hous- 
ton, Texas, September 18, 1950, urge the 
adoption of this resolution and use its re- 
sources to secure enactment into law of 
HR 7809 and S 3485. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation 


SUBSTITUTES IN HIGHER 
GRADE POSITIONS WILL 
RECEIVE STANDARD WAGE 
RATES OF THE POSITION 


113—By Delegate James A. 
Trades Department 


Resolution No. 
Brownlow, Metal 


WHEREAS, Existing law prohibits mechan- 


ics employed in the Government Navy Yards, 
arsenals, and on the Panama Canal from 


when sub- 
positions, 


receiving the proper rate of pay 
stituting temporarily in supervisory 
and 


WHEREAS, This law is particularly objec- 
tionable to employes on the Panama Canal 
because of the long period of time some 


employes must substitute as supervisors with- 
out receiving the proper salary for the re- 
sponsibility taken, and 


WHEREAS, In all fairness, an employe 
assigned to a supervisory position should be 
given the standard wage of the _ position 
occupied, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in convention as- 


sembled, be instructed to make every effort 
to amend existing law so that federal em- 
ployes and employes of corporations whose 


stock is owned wholly or in part by the United 
States Government, substituting in higher 
grade positions will receive standard wage 
rates of the position regardless of the length 
of time occupied. 

Legislation. 


Referred to Committee on 


20-YEAR RETIREMENT 
CANAL ZONE FIREMEN 


Resolution No. 114—By Delegate James A 


Brownlow, Metal Trades Department 
WHEREAS, The firemen of the Panama 
Canal are subject to the following occupa- 


tional hazards: 


1. Oil and high test gasoline storage tank 
fires. 


2. All types of transit ship fires, including 


high test gasoline, nitrates, dynamite and am- 
munition. 


3. Airplane fires due to close proximity of 
the landing fields. 


4. Grass fires under 44,000 volt transmission 
lines 
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5. Hazards of gas and cold storage refriger- 
ation plants and ships (ammonia and carbon 
dioxide). 


WHEREAS, Progressive fire departments in 
the United States recognize occupational dis- 
eases, for example, heart trouble, tubercu- 
losis and pneumonia, and 


WHEREAS, Cities, towns and states in the 
United States have a 20-year retirement for 
firemen, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to draft and secure 
passage of proper legislation for retirement 
of Panama Canal Firemen with 20 years ser- 
vice at 50 per cent of pay grade at time 
of retirement. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION FOR 
CANAL ZONE SCHOOL 


CHILDREN 
Resolution No. 115—By Delegate James A 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, General practice in the United 
States is to transport school children to and 
from their homes by bus without charge, and 


WHEREAS, This particularly applies to rural 
areas for children traveling from 5 to 15 miles 
to and from schools, and 


WHEREAS, A number of school children 
in the Canal Zone travel from 7 to 15 miles 
to school with the parents paying for such 
transportation, and 


WHEREAS, The Panama Canal Central La- 
bor Union and Metal Trades Council have 
tried for years to relieve this situation, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, support any movement by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor of the Canal Zone 
with a view to inaugurating such transporta- 
tion on the basis of being furnished by the 
United States Government. 

Legislation. 


Referred to Committee on 


TEN PER CENT NIGHT 


DIFFERENTIAL 
Resolution No. 116—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Section 10 of the Downey Pay 
Acts of 1945 and 1946 providing for a ten 
percent night differential for Government em- 
ployes does not apply to Wage Board em- 
ployes on an annual basis, and 


This has affected all the op- 
maintenance monthly and an- 
employes of The Panama Canal 
Railroad, therefore, be it 


WHEREAS, 
erating and 
nually paid 
and Panama 








RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in convention as- 
sembled, request their legal department to 
draft an amendment to Section 10, of the 
1945 and 1946 Downey Pay Acts, so as to def- 
initely apply this provision to monthly operat- 
ing and maintenance employes. 

Legislation. 


Referred to Committee on 


RECOGNITION FOR MARINE 
EMPLOYES OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL AND PANAMA 
RAILROAD 


117—By 
Trades 


Delegate James A. 
Department. 


Resolution No. 
Brownlow, Metal 


WHEREAS, Employes of the Panama Canal 
and Panama Railroad employed on vessels of 
the United States Government do not come un- 
der the Seamen’s Act known as the Marine 
G. I. Bill of Rights, and 


WHEREAS, These 
ble for the Seamen’s 
te, although many were 
fields during the war, 


employes also are nct 
War Service Certif- 
exposed to the 
there- 






e 
icz 
hazards of mine 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, attempt to have all 
licensed U. S. citizen employes of the Panama 
Canal, U. S. Merchant Marine recognized on 
the same basis as the Maritime Commission 
Seamen, and be it further 





RESOLVED, That action be taken to amend 
Public Law No. 8&7, 78th Congress, to provide 
that Panama Canal Pilots, Masters and En- 
gineers be eligible for Seamen’s War Service 
certificates. 

Legislation. 


Referred to Committee on 


SAFETY CODE PANAMA CANAL 


Delegate James A. 
Department. 


Resolution No. 
3rownlow, Metal 


118—By 
Trades 
WHEREAS, 


There is a set of Codes for 


Safety, Fire, Building and Electrical Con- 
struction, ete., published by The AMERICAN 
STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, and 
WHEREAS, Most States and City govern- 
ments incorporate parts or all of these codes 
into their local codes, and 
WHEREAS, The Panama Canal and Pan- 


ama Railroad are in need of such regulations, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor in convention as- 
sembled, request their legal department to 
draft such legislation as is needed to amend 


the Canal Zone Code so as to include the 
codes published by The AMERICAN STAND- 
ARDS ASSOCIATION. 


Committee on Legislation. 


Referred to 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


RECOGNITION OF MARITIME 
SERVICE FOR RETIREMENT 
PURPOSES 


119—By 
Trades 


Resolution No. 
Brownlow, Metal 


Delegate James A. 
Department. 


WHEREAS, Many 
States Government’ service resigned _ their 
positions during the last World War for the 
purpose of serving in the United States Mari- 
time Commission, and 


employes in the United 


WHEREAS, The United States Maritime 
service was just as essential in winning the 
war as other military service, and 


WHEREAS, These 
to their former 


returned 
United 


employes have 
positions with the 


States Government, and have suffered the 
loss of the time that they served in the United 
States Maritime service from their retire- 
ment, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to make every effort 
to secure the enactment of legislation to make 
eligible for employes who resigned from em 
ployment with the United States Government, 
for the purpose of entering the United States 
Maritime Commission, upon being returned te 
duty, be eligible to purchase credits for the 
lapsed time towards retirement. 

Legislation. 


Referred to Committee on 


AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Resolution No. 120—By 
Brownlow, Metal Trades 


Delegate James A. 
Department. 


WHEREAS, Labor has always advocated 


an adequate United States Merchant Marine 
and Shipbuilding program second to none, 
adequate to sustain this country in time of 
peace, and to support a program of national 
defense, and 

WHEREAS, Following World War I, 
American ships were scrapped in unlimited 
numbers, competent shipbuilding mechanics 
were idled and shipbuilding facilities were 


resulting in the 
Marine practically 
trade, and 


scrapped or abandoned, 
United States Merchant 
being no factor in world 


WHEREAS, World War II found the Mer- 
chant Marine practically non-existent and 
with tonnage of shipbuilding in this country 
at rock bottom, with the result that avail- 
able shipbuilding facilities were very lim- 
ited, as were competent shipbuilding me- 
chanics for the immediate needs of an ex- 
panding shipbuilding defense program, and 


WHEREAS, There were practically 30,000 
mechanics engaged in shipbuilding previous 
to World War II on the west coast, and this 
figure going to 365,000 in peak war years, 
but today on the Pacific Coast from Belling- 
ham, Washington, to San Diego, California, 
there are less than 5,000 shipbuilding me- 
chanics engaged in shipbuilding and ship re- 





pair by private employers, and most ship 
construction facilities are either scrapped or 
deteriorated to a point of much needed repair, 
which in the present international crisis en- 
dangers the security of the country and its 
citizens, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we condemn the actions 
of those public officials that have allowed 
the merchant ships of this country to be 
scrapped, and in allowing a number of 
remaining ships to be put in foreign registry 
to evade hiring American crews, support a 
program of 10,000 foreign shipbuilders being 
kept busy in one town of a country that 
remained neutral in recent hostilities which is 
practically at the doorstep of a potential 
enemy nation, and yet these same officials 
do not see fit to institute and support a pro- 
gram that would continue shipbuilding on the 
west coast and maintain facilities in an 
area that has set records in ship construc- 
tion and repair and which area by all pres- 
ent and past international trends and events 
will be called upon to again engage ina full 
speed ship reactivation program, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That American money be used 
to launch a shipbuilding program in_ the 
United States and not in foreign countries, 
and that any reactivation of ships now 
deactivated to be done by private employers 
in private shipyards, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Merchant Marine be 
rebuilt second to none, that Congress and 
agencies of government cease to support for- 
eign shipbuilding programs, which are all 
detrimental to the economy of American 
shipbuilding workers, and those engaged in 
the shipping trade, but mostly to the safety 
of the country, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to all members of the Senate and 
the Congress of the United States. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


PROTECTION OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYES 


Resolution No. 121—By Delegates John P. 
Redmond, George J. Richardson and Bert 
Hayman, International Association of Fire 
Fighters; Paul R. Hutchings, J. Howard 
Hicks and C. S. Stafford, Office Employes 
International Union; Martin P. Durkin, 
George Meany, Edward J. Hillock, Joseph 
Lahey, Charles M. Rau, Robert Lynch and 
Harry A. Roach, United Assn. of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry of the U. S. and Can- 
ada; Jesse V. Horton, Oliver P. Mark and 
Jack Selman, National Association of Postal 
Supervisors; Stanley W. Oliver, International 
Fed. of Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions; John B. Haggerty, 
Robert L. Ennis and Miss Minnie Anderson, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders ; 
John H. Lyons, J. R. Downes, Jos. F. Boyen, 
Cc. F. Strickland, Stanley W. Rounds and 


Leslie L. Myers, International Assn. of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers; William L. McFetridge, William 


H. Cooper, David Sullivan, George Hardy, 
Thomas Burke and George Fairchild, Build- 
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ing Service Employes’ International Union; 


D. W. Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley, 
Harry E. Leonard, John A. O’Grady, Jr. 
and W. L. Ingram, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; Wm. E. Ma- 
loney. F. A. Fitzgerald, Jos. J. Delaney, 
Chas. B. Gramling, Victor S. Swanson, 
Frank P. Converse and John J. Lynch, In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engineers; 


Henry C. Iler, Berniece B. Heffner and Ear] 
L. Kaplan, American Federation of Gov- 


ernment Employes; Edward J. Volz, Mat- 
thew Woll and Fred R. Ballbach, Interna- 
tional Photo-Engravers’ Union of N. A.; 
James Mowatt, International Plate Printers, 


Die Stampers and Engravers’ Union; W. M. 


Thomas, John L. Reilly and L. L. Me- 
Reynolds, National Postal Transport As- 
sociation; George L. Warfel, National As- 
sociation of Special Delivery Messengers; 


Arnold S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman and 
Edward N. Doan, American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employes; 
John M. Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. 
Borchardt, Arthur Elder and Mary Wheeler, 
American Federation of Teachers; W. L. 
Allen, The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union ; 
Woodruff Randolph, John W. Austin, Ber- 
nard M. Egan, Horace L. Imeson, Lewis 
M. Herrmann and J. Arthur Moriarity, In- 
ternational Typographical Union; Leo E. 
George, E. C. Hallbeck, J. Mahoney, Michael 
J. Delaney, David P. Weaver and Herbert 
J. Sullivan, National Federation of Post Of- 


fice Clerks; National Assn. of Post Office 
and Railway Mail Handlers, Watchmen and 
Messengers; International Printing Press- 


men and Assistants’ Union of N. A.; Metal 
Trades Council and Central Labor Union 
of Panama Canal Zone; William C. Do- 
herty, Jerome J. Keating, James C. Stocker, 


John J. Nolan, C. N. Coyle and E. F. 
Benning, National Association of Letter 
Carriers. 


RESOLVED, That this sixty-ninth conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor as- 
sembled in Houston, Texas, pledge its sup- 
port to the affiliated organizations in the 
Government Employes Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and instruct the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor to support legislation in op- 
posing: 
1. Merging the Civil Service Retirement 


Fund with any other fund or retire- 
ment system. 

2. The continuation of temporary  non- 
certified employes in Federal Govern- 


ment employment. 


3. The practice of contracting printing to 
the International Business Machines 
Company or others, thus depriving em- 
ployes in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing and the Government Printing 
Office of work opportunities and even- 
tually reducing the personnel. 


4. Employment in the Government Service 
of any known member of the Commu- 
nist Party or other subversive groups 
detrimental to our Democratic form of 
Government. 


5. The use of military personnel in 
civilian Government positions. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 








SUPPORT OF LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM, GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYES COUNCIL 


RESOLUTION No. 122—By Delegates John 
P. Redmond, George J. Richardson and Bert 
Hayman, International Association of Fire 
Fighters; Paul R. Hutchings, J. Howard 
Hicks and C. S. Stafford, Office Employes 
International Union; Martin P. Durkin, 
George Meany, Edward J. Hillock, Joseph 
Lahey, Charles M. Rau, Robert Lynch and 
Harry A. Roach, United Assn. of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry of the U. S. and Can- 
ada; Jesse V. Horton, Oliver P. Mark and 
Jack Selman, National Association of Postal 
Supervisors; Stanley W. Oliver, International 
Fed. of Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions; John B. Haggerty, Rob- 
ert L. Ennis and Miss Minnie Anderson, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders; John 
H. Lyons, J. R. Downes, Jos. F. Boyen, C. 
F. Strickland, Stanley W. Rounds and Leslie 
L. Myers, International Assn. of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers; 
William L. McFetridge, William H. Cooper, 
David Sullivan, George Hardy, Thomas Burke 
and George Fairchild, Building Service Em- 
ployes’ International Union; D. W. Tracy, J. 
Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley, Harry E. Leon- 
ard, John A. O’Grady, Jr. and W. L. In- 
gram, International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers; Wm. E. Maloney, F. A. Fitz- 
gerald, Jos. J. Delaney, Chas. B. Gram- 
ling, Victor S. Swanson, Frank P. Con- 
verse and John J. Lynch, International 
Union of Operating Engineers; Henry C. 
Iler, Berniece B. Heffner and Earl L. Kap- 
lan, American Federation of Government 
Employes; Edward J. Volz, Matthew Woll 
and Fred R. Ballbach, International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of N. A.; James Mowatt, 
International Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union; W. M. Thomas, John 


L. Reilly and L. L. McReynolds, National 
Postal Transport Association; George L. 
Warfel, National Association of Special De- 


livery Messengers; Arnold S. Zander, Gordon 
W. Chapman and Edward N. Doan, Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes; John M. Eklund, Irvin R. 
Kuenzli, Selma M. Borchardt, Arthur Elder 
and Mary Wheeler, American Federation of 
Teachers; W. L. Allen, The Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union; Woodruff Randolph, John 
W. Austin, Bernard M. Egan, Horace L. 
Imeson, Lewis M. Herrmann and J. Arthur 
Moriarity, International Typographical Un- 
ion; Leo E. George, E. C. Hallbeck, J. Ma- 
honey, Michael J. Delaney, David P. Weaver 
and Herbert J. Sullivan, National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks; National Assn. of 
Post Office and Railway Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen and Messengers; International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
N. A.; Metal Trades Council and Central 
Labor Union of Panama Canal Zone; Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, Jerome J. Keating; James 
C. Stocker, John J. Nolan, C. N. Coyle and 
E. F. Benning, National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers. 


RESOLVED, That this sixty-ninth conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
assembled in Houston, Texas, pledge its sup- 
port to the affiliated organizations in the 
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Government Employes Council of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, and instruct the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to support the following legis- 
lative program for that purpose: 


1. Enactment of legislation to provide 
overtime pay for federal employes at 
a rate of not less than time and one- 
half, without restrictions, the same as 
in private industry. 


nm 


Support legislation designed to secure 
an equitable upward revision of Gov- 
ernment employes’ salaries and wages, 
including those in the field service of 
the Post Office Department. 


3. Endorse the proposal that at least one 
of the members of the United States 
Civil Service Commission be selected 
from the ranks of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


4. Endorsement of legislation to grant 
all employes of the United States Gov- 
ernment 26 days annual leave and 15 
days sick leave annually, to be cumula- 
tive. 


Enactment of legislation to modernize 
and bring up to date the Postal Salary 


on 


Classification Act of July 6, 1945, as 
amended. 
6. Favor the removal from the Govern- 


ment Service of any known member of 
the Communist Party or other sub- 
versive groups deterimental to our 
democratic form of government. 


1 


Urge the enactment of 
remove multiple taxation. 


legislation to 


8. Support legislation to exempt retire- 
ment annuities from Federal income 
taxes. 

9. Support legislation to establish a 35- 


hour work week in Government service. 


10. Extension of the principles of the Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Appeals Board 
with provision for the Board to hold 
hearings in geographical centers. 


11. Amendments to Civil Service Employes’ 
Retirement Act to give greater bene- 


fits. 

12. Establishment of seniority principles 
among all United States Government 
employes. 

13. Support legislation providing time 


credits to postal transportation clerks 
assigned to runs in which the average 


speed of t.ains exceeds 42 miles per 
hour. 
14. Support legislation providing the fea- 


tures of the so-called ‘‘Little Wagner 
Act” for federal employes, as embodied 
in H. R. 3702 introduced in the 81st 
Congress. 


15. Support legislation to provide credit 
for military service for promotions in 
the postal service, as embodied in H. R. 
87, introduced in the 8lst Congress. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


ORDERS OF THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


123—By Delegates John P. 
Richardson and _ Bert 
Association of Fire 


, J. Howard Hicks 


Resolution No. 
Redmond, George J. 
Haymon, International 
Fighters ; Paul R. Hvtchir 












and C. S. Stafford, Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union; Martin P. Durkin, George 
Meany, Edward J. Hillock, Joseph Lahey, 
Charles M. Rau, Robert Lynch and Harry A. 
Roach, United Assn. of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry of the U. S. and Canada; Stan- 
ley W. Oliver, International Fed. of Tech- 
nical Engineers, Architects and Draftmen’s 
Unions; John B. Haggerty, Robert L. Ennis 
and Miss Minnie Anderson, International 


John H. Lyons, 
Boyen, C. F. Strickland, 


Brotherhood of Bookbinders ; 
J. R. Downes, Jos. F. 


Stanley W. Rounds and Leslie L. Myers, In- 
ternational Assn. of Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers; William L. Mce- 


Fetridge, William H. Cooper, David Sullivan, 
George Hardy, Thomas Burke and George Fair- 
child, Building Service Employes’ International 
Union; D. W. Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Frank C. 
Riley, Harry E. Leonard, John A. O'Grady, Jr. 
and W. L. Ingram, International Brotherhocd 
of Electrical Workers; Wm. E. Maloney, F. A. 
Fitzgerald, Jos. J. Delaney, Chas. B. Gram- 
ling, Victor S. Swanson, Frank P. Converse 
and John J. Lynch, International Union of 
Operating Engineers; Henry C. Iler, Berniece 
B. Heffner and Earl L. Kaplan, American 
Federation of Government Employes; Edward 
J. Volz, Matthew Woll and Fred R. Ballbach, 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union of N. A; 








James Mowatt, International Plate Printers, 
Die Stampers and Engravers’ Union; W. M. 
Thomas, John L. Reilly and L. L. McRey- 
nolds, National Postal Transport Association ; 
George L. Warfel, National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; Arnold S. Zan- 
der, Gordon W. Chapman and Edward N. 
Doan, American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes; John M. Eklund, 


Borchardt, Ar- 
Fed- 
The Com- 


Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma M. 
thur Elder and Mary Wheeler, American 
eration of Teachers; W. L. Allen, 


mercial Te’egraphers’ Union; Woodruff Ran- 
dolph, John W. Austin, Bernard M. Egan, 
Horace L. Imeson, Lewis M. Herrmann and 


J. Arthur Moriarity, International Typograph- 
ical Union; Leo E. George, E. C. Hallbeck, J. 
Mahoney, Michael J. Delaney, David P. Wea- 
ver and Herbert J. Sullivan, Nationa] Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks; National Assn. of 
Post Office and Railway Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen and Messengers; International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
N. A.; Metal Trades Council and Central La- 
bor Union of Panama Canal Zone; William 
C. Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, James UC. 
Stoker, John J. Nolan, C. N. Coyle and E. F. 
Benning, National Association of Letter ear- 
riers. 


WHEREAS, On Cctober 27, 
on April 17, 1950, the Postmaster General of 
the United States issued orders which, (1) 
expanded the duties of unskilled employes to 


1949, and avain 


include duties previcusly performed only by 
skilled employes paid at a higher rate, and 
(2) eliminated and curtailed postal services 


Public and 
postal employes, 


to the detriment of the American 
to the grievous injury of all 
respectively, therefore be it 
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RESOLVED, That the 69th Convention 
the American Federation of Labor condemn 
both of these orders of the Postmaster 
General on the grounds that they are not in 
the interest of the American public and are 
destructive of the working conditions and 
standards of all postal employes as well, and 
call upon the Executive Council of the Ameri- 


at 








can Federation of Labor to take such steps 
as may be necessary to cause the early re- 
scinding of these obnoxious orders by either 


administrative or legislative action. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
AGENCIES 


Resolution No. 124—By Delegates C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of La- 


bor; Ed Weston, Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor; W. M. Crim, Georgia State 
Federation of Labor; Robert P. Scott, Mich- 
igan State Federation of Labor; Louis Mar- 
ciante, New Jersey State Federation of La- 
bor; Kenneth Kelley, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor; Carl H. Mullen, Indi- 
ana State Federation of Labor; William 


Nagorsne, Wisconsin State 
bor; James L. McDevitt, 
Federation of Labor. 


Federation of La- 
Pennsylvania State 


WHEREAS, The organization known as the 
Interstate Conference of Employment Secur- 
ity Agencies is an organization having as its 
only legitimate function the facilitation and 
improvement of administration of unemp!oy- 
ment compensation laws within the States, 
and 


WHEREAS, 
trary to 


This organization has 
specific Congressional action en- 
gaged in extensive lobbying activities be- 
fore the national Congress in behalf of 
such legislation as the Knowland Amendment 
to the Social Security Act of 1950 and other 
legislation inimical to the basic purposes of 
unemployment insurance and against the in- 
terests of labor, therefore, be it 


con- 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor request the appropriate Commit- 
tee of Congress to investigate the illegal 
activities of this organization and its repre- 
sentatives, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American 
tion of Labor request the 
Labor to eliminate from its annual budget 
request any items making possible expendi- 
tures by the Interstate Conference of Em- 
ployment Security Agencies or its representa- 
tives to conduct lobbying activities before 
the nat‘onal Congress, and that the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor support the De- 
partment of Labor in so curtailing the prac- 


Federa- 
Department of 


tices of that organization, and be it further 
RESOLVED, That the officers of each 
State Federation of Labor acquaint them- 


selves with the activities in this field carried 
on by their respective State officers in 
charge of their State Unemployment Com- 
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pensation programs and take such steps as Robert A. Taft in seeking a contempt of 
are available and appropriate to see that court citation against the International Tyno- 
these State officials confine their activities graphical Union calling upon a_ Federa! 
to the official administration of unemp!oy- Court to discontinue strike benefits to str 





ment compensation within their States. ing members of Chicago Typographical 
Union No. 16, and 
Referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 
WHEREAS, General Counsel Robert N. 
Cenham has continued a three year course 
THANKING THE PRESIDENT FOR of pe a against the International Ty- 
J pographica Union at the culmination of 
REMOVING DENHAM which most of Denham’s charges against 
the ITU were denied by the National Labor 
Resolution No. 125—By Delegates Wood Relations Board, and 
ruff Randolph, Lewis M. Herrmann, Jo} 








W. Austin, Bernard M. Egan, Horace L. WHEREAS, Since that time General Coun- 
Imeson, Arthur Moriarity, International Ty- sel Denham had influenced the National 
pographical Union. Labor Relations Board to seek court enforce- 


ment of its decisions affecting the Interna- 





WHEREAS, The San Francisco Convention tional Typographical Union notwithstanding 
of the American Federation of Labor in the offer of ful compliance by that union 
1947 called upon the President of the Unit thereby planning to subject the ITU to fur- 
ed States to remove Robert N. Denham as ther persecution by way of contempt of court 
General Counsel of the National Labor Re- citations, and 


lations Board, and 
WHEREAS, After this overwhelming evi- 
WHEREAS, The 1948 Convention of the dence of malfeasance and misfeasance in 
International Typographical Convention office on the part of General Counsel Robert 








called to the attention of the President of Denham, the President of the United States 
the United States the maladministration of has removed General Counsel Denham from 
the Office of General Counsel by Robert office, therefore, be it 


N. Denham, and 
RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 


WHEREAS, The President of the United tion of Labor in convention assembled ex- 
States called such charges “shocking’’ and presses to the President of the United 
caused an investigation to be made, and States its thanks and appreciation for his 


recognition of the dire need for a chanye 
WHEREAS, Said _ investigation disclosed in the office of General Counsel of the Na- 
fully that the Office of the General Counse tional Labor Relations Board. 
was influenced by representation of the Chi- 
cago Newspaper Publishers and Senator Referred to Committee on Reso‘utions. 

























Sixty-Ninth Annual Convention 





of the 
American Federation of Labor 


1950 
Proceedings 


Houston, Texas, September 20, 1950 


Report of 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by 
President Green at 9:50 o’clock, a.m. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We are pleased to 
have with us this morning the Reverend W. 
Kenneth Pope, Pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Church of Houston, who will pronounce 
the invocation. 


INVOCATION 


(Reverend W. Kenneth Pope, Pastor, 
First Metthodist Church, 
Houston, Texas) 


Eternal God, before Whom the nations 
pass, in Whom is truth and goodness and 
life, we pray, Thy benediction to rest upon 


this assemblage. Thou art the Worker of 
the universe, the source of all strength and 
the author of all unity. We pray Thee for 
this convention of the industrial workers of 
our nation. As our hands bind us together 
in common toil and danger, may our hearts 
be knit together in a strong sense of our 
common interests and destiny. Help us to real- 
ize that the injury of one is the concern 
of all and that the welfare of all must be 
the aim of everyone. If any of us is tempted 
to sell the birthright of his class for a mess 





of pottage for himself,, give him a _ wider 
outlook and a nobler sympathy with his 
fellows. Teach us to keep step in a steady, 


onward march, and know our way to fulfill 


the law of Christ by bearing the common 
burdens. 
Grant the organizations of labor quiet 


patience and prudence in all disputes, and 
fairness to see the other side. Save us from 
malice and bitterness. Save us from the 
headlong folly which ruins a fair cause, and 
give us wisdom resolutely to put aside the 


two-edged sword of violence that turns on 
those who seize it. Raise up for us still 
more leaders of able mind and large heart 


and give us grasp to follow the wiser coun- 
sel. When we strive for leisure and health 
and better wage, do Thou grant our cause 
success by teaching us not to waste our 
gains on fleeting passions, but to use them 
in building fairer homes and a nobler man- 
hood. 


Grant all classes of our nation a larger 
comprehension for the aspirations of labor 
and for the courage and worth of these, 
our brothers, that we may cheer them in 


their struggles and understand them even 


in their sins. 


May the upward climb of labor, its defeats 
and its victories in the farther reaches, 








bless all classes of our nation, and build 
up that great body of workers, strong of 
limb, clear of mind, fair in temper, glad 
to labor, conscious of our work and _ striv- 


ing together for the final brotherhood of 


all men. 


In these days of national crisis we pray 
Thy special blessing upon all of us, in the 
Name of the Great Carpenter of Nazareth.— 
Amen. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the 
sages to the convention: 


following mes- 


Washington, D. C., 
September 18, 1950 


Mr. William President 
American Federation of 
American 
Houston, Texas. 


Green, 
Labor 


Fereration of Labor Convention 


Please convey to the delegates at the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor my greetings and best wishes for 
a successful convention in your high tradi- 


tion. 
Paul M. Herzog, Chairman 
National Labor Relations Board. 
Austin, Texas 


September 19, 1950 


President of 
at Houston, 


William Green, 
Labor in Convention 
Houston, 


Texas 


Texas. 


Congratulations and best wishes for a 
most successful convention. Hope Texas appeal 
to a return of the convention in the Lone 
Star State in the near future. 


Austin Trades Council 


Charles Birdwell, President. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
September 12, 1950 


President William Green 
American Federation of Labor 
Civic Auditorium 

Houston, Texas. 


The Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, in convention assembled at Kansas City, 
Missouri, on this llth day of September, 1950, 
extend to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor its fraternal greetings 
and best wishes for a very successful con- 
vention. We are confident that in your de- 
liberations you will formulate a program 
and policy that will serve as a beacon light 
for the advancement of the people’s welfare 


and for the strengthening of democracy and 
free trade 


unionism at home and abroad. 


T. S. Howieson, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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RESOLUTION RECEIVED 
WITHIN TIME LIMIT 


SECRETARY MEANY: The following 


resolution, received from the Distillery, Rec- 
tifying and Wine Workers International 
Union, has been received within the time 


limit specified in the Constitution and, there- 
fore, does not require unanimous consent. 


The resolution is entitled—Adequate Tariffs. 


This resolution will appear at the end of 
today’s proceedings. 


SPECIAL CHURCH SERVICES 
FOR LABOR 


SECRETARY MEANY: I 
that there will be 
services for the delegates at the First Meth- 
odist Church in 
morning at 9:00 


wish to an- 


nounce special church 


next Sunday 
o'clock and 11:00 
A.M. This is the church of the Reverend 
Kenneth Pope, who just delivered the 
The First Methodist Church is lo- 
cated at Main and Clay Streets in Houston 
and the hours are 9:00 and 11:00 A.M. next 
Sunday. 


Houston on 
o'clock, 


invo- 
cation. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR THE 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I wish to announce 
that the Secretary of Labor, the Honorable 
Maurice J. attend and 
convention this 


Tobin, will address 


a session of the afternoon 








at :30 o'clock. 
I will appoint upon the Reception Com- 
mittee: Vice President William C. Birth- 


right, Isidore Nagler, Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers, and Kenneth J. Kelley from Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, to meet Secretary Tobin and ¢és- 


cort him to the hall for his address this 
afternoon. 
I am pleased to present to you now, one 


of our very capable representatives who has 
been rendering a most excellent service in 
the promotion of free democratic trade unions 
in Germany and in other countries in Europe. 
He has been serving there for a long period 
of time with our other representatives. He 
is thoroughly familiar with the situation and 
possesses a knowledge of it that I am sure 
will help him in presenting to you the facts 
as they exist in Germany. 


I am pleased to present to you our repre- 
sentative, the representative of the American 





Federation of Labor, who is working so 


thoroughly in Germany—Mr. Henry Rutz. 


MR. HENRY RUTZ 


(American Federation of Labor 
Representative in Germany and 


Austria) 

It was five years ago this last May &th 
that the war in Europe—the war against 
Nazi aggression—came to an end. It was 
everyone’ hope five years ago that, now 





that Nazi Germany was defeated, Europe and 
the western world would have a long respite 
from any new war and that the job of 
reconstruction and of instituting necessary 
social and economic reforms could get under 
way. And to guarantee, that the job of re 
construction should not be jeopardized by new 
disputes between countries, the United States 
and other peace-loving powers cooperated in 
setting up the United Nations. 

five 


It is the tragedy of this century that 





years after World War II, the fear of a new 
war is more alive than the memory of the 
last. 

It is a tragedy especially in the case of 
Germany because the Allies were unable to 


do anything about the eight million refugees 
from the Eastern controlled countries which 
have been crowded into overpopulated West- 
ern Germany; because hundreds of thousands 
of prisoners of war have not yet returned; 
because it looks now as if Eastern Germany 
will become completely submerged behind the 


Iron Curtain. 

Whatever plans the Allies may have had 
to solve these problems—serious problems 
which are bound to threaten any future 
European unity, are overshadowed by our 
immediate plans for avoiding a new and 


more terrible 
affairs are 


war. For as far as European 
concerned, Titoism and Germany 
remain the outstanding The world 
struggle will probably be settled in Europe, 
not Asia, and Germany will be the chief bat- 
tleground. Russia needs the industrial ca- 
pacity of Germany in its designs for the con- 
quest of the world. 


issues. 


As your. representative in Germany, I 
would be remiss in my duty if I did not give 


you a true report, which may sound alarm- 
ing. 
Having been defeated in state, local, and 


shop-committee elections, the communists have 


now stepped up their activities in the under- 
ground and in the formation of, and infiltra- 
tion in innocence groups. Plans have come 


to our attention, for example, of fifth-column 
communications squads with complete and de- 
tailed instructions for the blowing-up of rail- 


road bridges, the disruption of telephone, 
telegraph, and radio apparatus. and _ the 
liquidation of key German government per- 
sonnel in these fields, in the event of a 
Russian invasion. 

“Peace’’ groups have been organized which 
appeal to the three million war _ cripples, 
the old people, the homeless and the refu- 
gees, which together with the communist 


youth groups hold meetings regularly during 
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which the phoney Stockholm 
is circulated and resolutions passed demand- 
ing that the occupation forces leave Ger- 
many and permit the Reich to again be uni- 
fied—unified of course, on Eastern terms. 
Hardly a day passes where several hundreds 
of followers of these groups don’t cause a 
riot in some Western German city resulting 
in police action. It is reminiscent of my 
visit to Germany in the fall of 1932 before 
Hitler took over. Coupled with the above 
you have the repeated boasts of East Ger- 
many’s communist that as soon as 
they have taken over all of Germany, the 
present democratic leaders of the Western 
Zones will be tried as war criminals and 
sentenced accordingly. It is a program of re- 
ward and punishment—the lure of rewards 
for lackeys, and the threat of punishment 
for those who dare thwart the aims of the 
Coininform. 


peace petition 


bosses 


Fortunately, up to 


now, not. too many 
Germans have been taken in by this high- 
geared propaganda. The increasing boldness 
with which the communists operate, how- 
ever, together with the lesson of Korea 
makes Germans. very worried indeed over 
the present weakness of Allied military 
forces in Europe. The Soviet military forces 


in Europe outnumber the forces of the West- 
ern allies by at least six or seven to one. 


That is a cold fact. It is partially a result 
of our government’s acquiescence to organ- 
ized communist drives among our soldiers 


in Europe for an early return to their homes 
after 1945. The Kremlin at the same time 
not only maintained its gigantic armies but 
re-equipped them with modern weapons. 


Until the 
we had 


time of the attack on Korea 
rested complacently behind the shield 





of the atomic bomb—of which we certainly 
have more than Russia—believing the Soviets 
would content themselves with the slow 


process of trying to 
Asiatic country by 
themselves with 
in attempts at 
Europe made 


take over an occasional 
infiltration or content 
using their fifth columns 
sabotaging the recovery of 
possible by the Marshall Plan. 


The Russian 
was proof that 


attack on Korea, 
Russia will strike 
she knows the democracies to be 
where she believes she can get 
it. Consequently, it is important 
Western Allies increase their 
many to a strength sufficient 
a delaying retreat to gain 
would result in a_ scorched 
defending countries—but 
to carry the fight into 
tory in the case of a 
T also strongly 
permitted to 
ropean 


however, 
any place 
weak and 
away with 
that the 
forces in Ger- 
-not to fight 
time, which 
earth for the 
a strength sufficient 
present Soviet terri- 
Russian aggression. 
recommend that Germans be 
become part of a Western Eu- 
military force for they will be the 
first Europeans concerned in defending their 
newly acquired freedoms from the Nazi 
Dictatorship. 





If there should still be some worries on 
the part of the French, or on the part of 
German labor and liberals that the re-arm- 
ing of Germans must necessarily carry with 
it a return to influence of the former Wehr- 
macht Generals who were eager participants 
in the last two World Wars, such worries 
should be dispelled by an Allied order elim- 
inating these Generals from any command 


























































































positions. The German infantryman will 
fight for freedom and his homeland with 
more wiil and determination under a United 
Nations commander than under some former 
Hitler field marshal. The heroic fight of 
the Berliners should be ample proof of that 
fact. Only a show of a _ united Western 
European, or rather a united Atlantic Nat ‘ons 
military force, will deter Russia from taking 
action which will surely lead to World 
War {flIl. 


To successfully combat the scourge of com- 


munism, the fight must also be waged on 
other than military fronts. 

Communism has good allies in Western 
Germany in unemployment, in rising bread 


and meat prices, in the ever-present refugee 
problem, in a German government tax policy 
which soaks the poor and exempts the rich, 
in the stubborn stand of German employer 


associations against organized labor’s plans 
for the democratization of industry, in the 
illegal shipment by some German manufac- 


turers of iron and steel products to the satel- 
lite countries, and in some Ruhr industrial- 
ists—yes, believe it or not--Ruhr industrial- 
ists who are actually helping to finance the 
communist party. 


I have here a copy of the July 9th edition 
of Freies Volk, the official publication of 
the Western Germany Communist Party Cen- 
tral Committee. It contains about five full 
pages of ads of heavy industries in the 
Ruhr. I’m sure the industries which adver- 
tised did not expect to make sales among the 
publication’s subscribers, which are claimed 
to consist of 99 workers. Take the Gute 
Hoffnungshtttte ad, for example. Would a 
worker be interested in buying a new steel 
bridze to span a river? Or a blast furnace? 
Incidentally, the chairman of the board of 
Gute Hoffnungshitte is Herr Reusch, scion 
of one of the largest coal mining interests in 
Europe and who was prevented from taking 
a position, approved by Allied Military Gov- 
ernment, of heading up a German Steel Con- 
trol Board, by a threatened strike of 400,000 
organized German Metal Workers. These 
metai workers did not want a former Hitler 
war collaborator to become a leading figure 
in a new Germany. 


Now, if the ads were not expected to result 
in sales from among the publication’s readers, 
why were they given to Germany’s counter- 
part of the Daily Worker? It is quite evident 
that these industrialists intended the money 
spent as an insurance payment; an_ insur- 
ance payment for favorable consideration by 
the Russians in the event that the military 
position of the Western Allies be weakened 
and that Germany somehow could remain 
neutral or become a third force in the con- 
flict between Russia ond America. 





The above incident is another reason why 
the Allied High Commissioners should en- 
courage German labor’s demands for a larger 
voice in the management of industry. Never- 
theless, I have confidence in German labor’s 
strergth and, if it should come to a show- 
down, German labor can be expected to pull 
through as in the case of Reusch in prevent- 
ing Germany's heavy industries from becom- 
ing partners in any schemes which will 
weaken Western democracy. It is hoped that 
the Allied High Commissioners become aware 
of this fact and lend more support to its 
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friends in the trade union movement and to 
make it clear to the Reuschs of the old 
clique, which used the Ruhr industries to 
wage two aggressive wars, that their pro- 
fessed indispensable managerial experiences 
can be dispensed with. Labor wants a new 
managerial group developed which will pro- 
duce for peace and for the protection of 
human freedoms. 


There are many other problems I would 
like to touch upon but time will not permit. 


In closing I would like to say a few words 
about German labor’s position on interna- 
tional cooperation. You will find German 
labor wholeheartedly supporting the prin- 
ciples of the Marshall Plan, but criticizing 


some of its applications as practiced by the 
German Government's Economics Ministry. 
German labor was among the first to indorse 
the Schuman Plan which proposes to a cer- 
tain degree to internationalize Europe's coal 
and steel industries but then had to protest 
against the Adenauer Government’s appoint- 


ment of the committee which was to work 
out Germany’s recommendations for partici- 
pation in the Plan. The protest had some 


effect in that several] notorious anti-labor in- 
dustrialists were replaced by spokesmen for 
labor on this committee. When the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation called 
for a boycott of the unloading of Argentine 
ships because of the lockout of the members 
of the last remaining free trade union in 
Argentina, the German Public Service and 
Transport Workers were the first to comply. 
They refused to unload two large Argentine 
vessels although thousands of their members 
in Hamburg were unemployed and the prod- 
ucts in the ships’ holds were sorely needed 
for the German economy. 





The American Federation of Labor  in- 
cluding the Free Trade Union Commitice has 
lent assistance to the German labor move- 
ment wherever possible and has worked close- 
ly with the Office of Labor Affairs of the 
United States High Commissioner in trying 
to solve labor’s problems. The work, I can 
assure you, has been highly appreciated. 


You will 
vention a 
trade union 


have as a visitor to this con- 
representative of the democratic 
federation of Berlin. I need not 
spend time in lauding the heroic resistance 
of the Berliners against totalitarianism as 
the story has been told hundreds of times. 


The Allies should permit Berlin to be- 
come aé_ full-fledged state in the Federal 
German Republic. Western Germany should 


be brought into a free and democratic 
Europe as an equal partner with equal re 
sponsibilities. And an economically integrated 
Europe must become a part of a larger 
Atiantiec Union which should include America. 





We will then have 
democracy which will 
against aggre 
ism and 
world. 


built up a force for 
serve as a_ bulwark 
sions of Communist totalitarian- 
assist in keeping peace in the 








Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I 
ciate the splendid 


know you appre- 


address just delivered by 


Colonel Henry Rutz, and as I stated, it 
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contains much valuable information and it 
will be of great benefit to us. 


Now, I want to present to you for just 
a moment Secretary Sparks, of the Texas 
State Federation of Labor who has some- 
thing to say, and I don’t know what it is. 


PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT 
GREEN 


DELEGATE SPARKS: President Green and 
officers and delegates to this convention, 
we are confronted and we have been con- 
fronted for the last few days with a very 
serious situation. We, at first, did not know 
what to do about it, so after a day’s delib- 
eration we called upon the Governor of 
Texas to help us out. We found out that 
we had a foreigner among us, so through 
our good friend, Stuart Long, we appealed 
to the Governor to correct this situation. 
We found out that President Green is not 
a Texan, and we called upon the Governor 
to make him an honorary citizen of the 


State of Texas. I have the authority, Presi- 
dent Green, and I now present you with a 
certificate which makes you a citizen of 
the State of Texas. The usual thing that 
goes with making a foreigner a citizen of 
Texas will immediately follow. 

General Chairman Slaughter, will you 


please come here? 


(At this point Convention Chairman Troy 
Slaughter presented President Green with 
a large, wide Texas hat.) 

DELEGATE SPARKS: One other thing 
that goes with that hat, President Green, 
is that inasmuch as you have been incon- 
spicuous and you are not a very popular 
man, we would like to find you once in a 


while and identify you, and we are request- 
ing that you wear this hat throughout the 
rest of the convention. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I suppose that means 
I will have to move to Texas now and settle 
down here as a Texan. I will have to in- 
quire back in Ohio whether they will permit 
me to do so. If they do I will come and if 
they say no, I will stay where I am. 


Thank you so much for the certificate of 
citizenship and for this very beautiful Texas 
hat. I shall cherish it among my most valu- 


able possessions. Thank you again so much. 
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PRESIDENT GREEN: 
uine pleasure 


It is now 
to present a most 


my gen- 
capable 


and outstanding citizen of Great Britain. I 
met him while I was in London, enjoyed 
his hospitality, and a delightful visit at 


his home. It was one of the most pleasant 
experiences of my trip. He is here with 
us. He has a message for us that I know 
will be illuminating and educational. 


So I am pleased to present to you Mr. 
Martin C. Bolle, General Secretary of the 
International Federation of Employes in Pub- 
lic and Civil Services. He is representing 
and speaking on behalf of all the Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats. 


MR. MARTIN C. BOLLE 


(Representing International Trade 
Secretariats) 


Mr. President Green, delegates and friends, 
first of all I would like to point out that 
although I have the privilege of living in 
England I am still a citizen of the most 
charming country in the west of Europe, 
Holland, so I am speaking to you as a Dutch- 
man, living in England. 


how 
invitation 


I would like to say, President Green, 
deeply grateful I am for the 
which has been extended to me by you to 
attend and address this great convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


I am 
at this 
a few 
national 
common 


very proud indeed to be with you 
convention and to be able to say 
words about the work of the Inter- 
Trade Secretariats, and about our 
aims. 


As an International trade 
a profound belief in the 
sonal international contacts, of meeting fel- 
low trade unionists in other countries, in 
order to find out how they live and work, 
to find out what their problems and condi- 
tions are, and to have a fruitful inter- 
change of ideas and experiences. 


Mr. President, it is 
experience 


unionist I have 
necessity of per- 


therefore a wonderful 
for me to be with you all and 
to learn from you, and also to tell you 
something about the work, the conditions 
and the hopes of your many trade union 
friends in other parts of the world. It is in 
this way that the bond of common aspirations 


and of common action can be strengthened 
among democratic trade unionists throughout 
the free world. 

I am fully conscious of the fact, Mr. 


President, that I cannot take up too much 
of your valuable time at your convention. 
I intend, therefore, to give only a _ very 
brief outline of the character and the ac- 
tivities of the International Trade Secre- 
tariats, hoping at the same time that I 
shall be able, in personal talks with many 


of you, to give 
about aspects of 
of necessity, 


some further information 
our work which I must, 
omit mentioning here. 
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rates abroad, and more than once we have 
learned from our consultations and discus- 
sions with our trade union friends abroad 
how much we can learn from them, not only 
is to the actual working conditions, but also 
as to the working methods in their industries. 
[his alone more than justifies the mainte- 
nance of regulations on an organized | 
with trade unionists abroad. 





asis 


Very often in the past, such exchanges of 
information and experiences have inspired 
inions in many countries to strengthen and 
improve their own work and have opened up 
possibilities of hitherto unknown fields of 
action. 


The International Trade Secretariats also 
wganize regular personal contacts between 
officials and members of affiliated unions. 
Such contacts serve to enlarge the knowledge 
f, and understanding for the interests, the 
irations and the living conditions of work- 
in other countries. 














Furthermore, the International Trade Sec- 
retariats have an opportunity of representing 
the -interests and the views of their affiliated 
national organizations on such intergovern- 
mental bodies as the International Labor Of- 
fice, with its Industrial Committees, the Ec- 
onomie and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions Organization, the World Health Organi- 
zation and the various specialized agencies of 
the United Nations Organization. In this field 
they can make an effective and very useful 
contribution to social advancement > 
where in the world. 











May I finally mention the International 
Conferences which the International Trade 
Secretariats hold for their own particular 
sections of workers, in order to discuss que 
tions of working conditions, not only as a 
means of exchanging information and views, 
not only as a means of learning from one an- 
other and arriving at a better mutual under- 
standing, but also with the object of finding 
out and deciding what action can be taken 
on the international level for the benefit of 
their members. 






I think I am not being presumptuous, Mr. 
President, when I say that it is of real and 
great advantage to national and international 
unions in all countries to take part in this 
practical international trade union work; 
that they can profit from the experiences 
and ideas of their fellow workers in other 
countries; that they ean find inspiration in 
the achievements of their fellow workers and 
colleagues abroad. 


The international action that the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats can take, both 
individually and in cooperation with one an- 
other and with the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions has contributed, 
and continues to contribute to social progress 
and cultural advancement in the world. 


T would certainly overtax your patience 
and abuse the generosity of your President 
if I went into details of the day to day ac- 
tivities and achievements of the International 
Trade Secretariats. Those among you—and 
I am sure they are many—who have followed 
the history of the trade union movement, its 
work in relation with the International Labor 
Organization, know how often the Interna- 


tional Trade Secretariats have been able to 
assist the national trade union movements in 
the achievement of real advantages for their 
members and in formulating effective inter- 
national action. 





Many of you will remember how usefully 
and effectively the International Transport 
Worke Federation has assisted in, and in- 
deed, taken a lead in international action on 
behalf of many categories of transport work- 
ers, seamen and so on. You will know how 
often they have given considerable material 
and moral aid to national unions who were 
involved in sometimes bitter conflicts for the 
maintenance or the improvement of their 
working conditions. 





I should like to mention here another ex- 
le of the action of the International 
ansport Workers Federation with regard to 
ships sailing under the Panamanian flag. 






Another real example of the vital activity 
of the International Trade Secretariats was 
the action of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation and other trade gecre- 
tariats with regard to unloading of ship- 
ments from America under the Atlantic 
Pact, which the Communists in several West- 
ern European countries threatened to pre- 
vent, and I think there is no exaggeration 
in saying that it was largely due to the 
intervention of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation and its affiliated or- 
ganizations in Western Europe that the un- 
loading of arms under the Atlantic Pact for 
the defense of the Western World has been 
insured. 


Recently we have again found how useful 
and necessary the intervention of the Inter- 
1ational Trade Secretariats can be, when 
various aspects of economic cooperation be- 
tween peoples and governments are being 
examined. The Schuman Plan for the pooling 
of the steel and coal resources of Western 
Europe is only one example of many. And 
here the Internationals of Miners and of 
Metal Workers are playing an important part 
in order to provide the machinery for con- 
sultation between the national unions directly 
concerned and to see to it that the interests 
of the workers in those industries are prop- 
erly considered and safeguarded in any in- 
ternational scheme of economic integration 
that governments may wish to set up. And 
so I could give examples in other industries, 
in my own particular field, that of the public 
and civil services and public utilities and in 
that of other International Trade Secretariats. 





Now, I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
It is true, I certainly believe that we, as 
International Trade Secretariats, have some- 
thing of real value to offer also to American 
trade unions. I also believe that the Ameri- 
can trade unions can profit considerably from 
their contacts with fellow trade unionists in 
their own professions and trades in other 
parts of the world. However, I know at the 
same time that your great movement is strong 
enough and mature enough to do your own 
job of work in your own great country for 
your large membership very effectively and 
very efficiently without any or much direct 
help from abroad. But I know also that no 
American trade unionist will wish to be 
guided exclusively by the consideration of 
what he can get out of international affili- 
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ations. He will also wish to consider, as he 
has done so often in the past, what he can 
and ought to put into international collabo- 
ration, for the benefit of social progress and 
advancement in other less favored parts of 
the world. 


Mr. President and friends, is it not true 
to say that the last few decades have made 
us realize more strongly than we ever did 
before that no single nation can hope to 
live in peace and prosperity for any length 
of time without having regard to the political 
conditions and the economic efforts of other 
countries? Is it not a fact that peace and 
prosperity are indivisible? 





It is for these reasons that the powerful 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, under the dynamic and _ inspiring 
leadership of my friend and countryman, J. H. 
Oldenbroek, has such an enormous, such an 
indispensible role to play in these hazardous 
times. It is for these very reasons that the 
International Trade Secretariats have their 
great task to fulfill in the industrial field 
of each individual trade and _ profession, 
strengthening the bonds of solidarity between 
the workers of all countries and working to- 
gether for a common aim. 


There is one final point I would like to 
make with regard to the need for strength- 
ening the International Trade Secretariats. 
The W. F. T. U., that offshoot of the Comin- 
form, which still has the brazen effrontery 
to call itself a trade union movement, has 
been setting up during the past few years 
international trade departments for the vari- 
ous industries. There is not the slighest 
loubt that they intend to use these trade 
departments in order to strengthen their 
propaganda in other parts of the world and 
to gain control of unions that are at present 
outside their sphere of influence. The In- 
ternational Trade Secretariats will have the 
responsibility of combating this effort on the 
part of the Communists. 


Mr. President, may I say this in conclu- 
sion. The American people, the American 
democracy and the American trade union 
movement have for many years made an 
invaluable contribution to the freedom and 
welfare of workers in many countries, es- 
pecially in Western Europe, so sorely ravaged 
by the ferocious onslaught of Hitlerite totali- 
tarianism. 


The European Recovery Program, initiated 
by that great statesman, Mr. George Marshall, 
is a shining example of far-sighted states- 
manship and provides convincing evidence of 
the readiness of the American people to make 
sacrifices for the common cause of freedom 
and prosperity. 


There is no exaggeration in saying that 
the assistance that Western Europe has had 
from America has saved it from economic 
disaster and political chaos. But we all know 
that our fight is not yet over—it has hardly 
begun. Indeed, it is a tragedy of our time 
that so soon after one form of totalitarianism 
was defeated, millions of men and women all 
over the world should again live in the 
shadow of a daily dread of another as 
deadly, if not more deadly form of _ totali- 
tarianism; that blood should again be flow- 
ing for the cause of freedom and democracy ; 
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that the world should again tremble on 
verge of another cataclysm. 


We trade unionists of the free world know 
that there is only one way of conquering this 
common «foe and stemming the spread of its 
despicable ideology, and that is to show 
strength and determination, inspired by an 
unshakable belief in the cause of freedom, de- 
mocracy, decency of life and human dignity. 


We know, too, that we cannot fight this 
fiendish foe on the po'tical field alone, or 
alone with the weapons of war. It is true 
that we have to be strong and prepared for 
armed defense, |ecause we know only too 
well that not argument, out a force superior 
to its own is the only fact with which world 
Communism is apparently prepared to reckon. 


But we also know that our surest and our 
only lasting salvation lies in the creation of 
a world in which social justice reigns ard 
which offers prosperity and security to al! 
working men and women. Sucn a_ world 
could never be a prey to totalitarianism, in 
whatever shape or guise it presents itself to 
us. 





This is where governments and employers 

and I would like to stress that fact-—have 
to show a sense of responsibility, of far- 
sightedness, and a clear understanding of 
what are ultimately also their own best in- 
terests. For there is no doubt, in this respect 
at least, that governments, employers and 
workers are in the same boat and faced by 
the same deadly danger. 


This is also a field in which the trade 
union movement, national and international, 
has such a tremendous task to fuifill, push- 
ing forward and working tenaciously for the 
emancipation of mankind. 





Mr. President and friends, you and we are 
inspired by the same fervent desire to work 
for the emancipation of workers everywhere 
in the world. We are inspired with the same 
unflinching determinattion to fight for the 
preservation of our freedoms and for our 
democratic rights. 


This, Mr. President and friends, is the 
challenge of our age; to build a world which 
offers social justice, security and prosperity 
to all working men and women, to fight re- 
lentlessly for the preservation of our free- 
doms and our ways of life, and by doing so, 
lay the foundations of a world where men 
and women can live together in peace and 
happiness. 


Let us, together, accept this challenge with 
courage and determination until final victory 
has been achieved. 


I thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank Brother 
Bolle for this splendid, illuminating and 
educational address which he delivered. It 
will be printed in the permanent record of 
the proceedings of this convention and I 


know you will read it again and again. 


Thank you, Brother Bolle, for your visit 
with us and for this very splendid address. 
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Now, the Chair recognizes Chairman Fair- 
child of the Credentials and Auditing Com- 
mittee. Brother Fairchild will present a sup- 
plemental report on Credentials, and follow- 
ing that a report of the Auditing Committee. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON CRE- 
DENTIALS 


CHAIRMAN 
with the 
John P. 
Association of 


COMMITTEE 
In accordance 
from President 
International 
We recommend the 
as an additional 
with 


FAIRCHILD: 
request received 
Redmond of the 
Fire Fighters, 
Jack Bostick, 
represent that 


seating of 
delegate to 
organization, 104 votes. 

Credentials 
we have received 


Your Committee on 
to report that 
from the 
ommend 


begs leave 
credentials 
organizations, and 


delegates be 


following 
that their 


rec- 
seated: 


Federated Trades 


one vote. 


Sacramento, California, 
Council—Thomas A. Rotell, 


In accordance with the request of the 
Plumbers International Union we recom- 
mend the substitution in their delegation of 
Vincent J. Murphy for Charles M. Rau. 


We further report .that we have received 
eredentials from Specialty Brass Employes’ 
Union No. 19788, Kenosha, Wisconsin, one 
vote, to be represented by Gregory Wallig, 


previously Federal 
Labor Union No. 18456, Kenosha, thirty votes, 
that 
permitted to 


Brass Employes’ 


reported as representing 


and we recommend 
Wallig be 


cialty 


Delegate Gregory 
Spe- 


19788, with 


also represent 


Union No. 


one additional vote. 
Yoyr committee is in 
from the Central 
mouth, Ohio, advising 
Edward Switalski is 
son, 
serve 
the 


vote. 


of a letter 
Labor Council of Ports- 
that their delegate, 
deceased, and that his 
Switalski, been 
in his father’s place. We 
seating of Switalski, 


receipt 


James has elected to 
recommend 
James with one 


committee 
this report. 


Your moves the adoption of 


The motion was seconded and the supple- 
mental report of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials was adopted unanimously. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN FAIRCHILD: 
Your Auditing Committee is ready with its 
report and it will be read by our Secretary. 
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REPORT OF AUDITING 
COMMITTEE 


Committee Secretary Albarino presented the 
report: 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Sixty- 
ninth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor: 


The Auditing Committee, appointed as pro- 
vided for in Article III, Section 5, of the Con- 
stitution of the American Federation of Labor, 
desires to present the following report of the 
financial standing of the American Federation 
of Labor: 


Your Committee has checked and audited the 
books and records for the period beginning 
September 1, 1949, including August 31, 1950. 


We are pleased to report that all books and 
records were found to be correct in all re- 
spects. We have verified the record covering 
the securities owned by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor by actually counting these se- 
curities. They were found to be correct as 
listed on the books of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
These securities consist of $300,000 in U. S. 
Government ‘Bonds, Series G. This series of 
bonds pays interest at the rate of 212% 
annually. The interest is collected every six 
months. 


In addition to the bonds, there is a certifi- 
cate certifying to the ownership of 700 shares 
of Union Labor Life Insurance Stock. These 
shares are carried on the books of the Federa- 
tion at a value of $15,000. 


The cash balances on hand as of August 31, 
1950, were verified by letters from each of the 
banks where the Federation has funds on de- 
posit, certifying as to the correctness of such 
balances. 


A listing of the receipts and expenses of 
each of the Federation’s funds is as follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on Hand, August 31, 
1949 $ 1,223,682.55 

Per Capita Tax $ 2,935,194.40 

Paid Subscriptions, 
Amer. Federationist 

Per Capita Tax 
Subscriptions, 
Amer. Federationist 

Per Capita Tax from 
Locals Allocated to 
Defense Fund 

Initiation Fees 


4,256.42 


338,817.13 


192,181.04 
48,897.14 


Reinstatement Fees. 2,190.13 
Supplies 16,288.10 
Interest 4,675.00 


Premiums on Bonds of 
Officers of Unions 
Bonded thru A. F. 
of L. ee 37,113.25 

Disbanded and Sus- 
pended Unions and 





Miscellaneous Re- 

ceipts 20,147.03 

Total Recipts ...... $3,599,759.64 
errr re re $ 4,823,442.19 
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EXPENSES 
Organizing Expenses $ 996,562.71 
Organizers’ Salaries. . 881,154.17 
Office Employes’ Sal- 


arias... 339,376.16 
Administrative Sal- 

aries . 121,304.92 
Miscellaneous General 

Bills : 966,171.01 


Printing and Publish- 
ing American Fed- 
erationist ; 

Defense Fund 

Premiums on Bonds of 
Officers of Unions 
Bonded thru A. F. 
of I. .. 29, ),117. 35 

$ 3,624,448.04 





Total Expenses 





aero on Hand, ane * 31, 


195 iy ; $1, 198,994 4.15 
RECAPITULATION 
In General Fund ..... .....8 749,280.15 
In Defense Fund for Local Trades 
and Federal Labor Unions 449,7 714.00 
Balance on Hand, August 31, 
1950 san : $ 1,198,994.15 


The following is a schedule of the securities 
owned by the American Federation of Labor: 
$100,000 U. S. Savings Bonds, Se- 

ries G, 212%, Maturity May 1, 


1960; 

$100,000 U. S. Savings Bonds, Se- 
ries G, 212%, Maturity May 1, 
1961; 


$100,000 U. 
ries G, 315%. 
1962; 

Total U. S. Government Bonds.$ 300,000.00 

700 Shares Union Labor Life In- 
surance Stock, Certificate No. 
47-5, Book Value hee 


. Savings Bonds, Se 
Maturity July 1, 


15,000.00 


Total of All Securities . $ 315,000.00 
Monies deposited and invested as follows: 


U. S. Treasury Bonds 212% Ma- 
turity, May 1, 1960 ; $ 100,000.00 


VU. S. See Bonds 212% Ma- 
turity, May 1, 1961 


U. S. Treasury Bonds 215° 6 ie 


100,000.00 


turity, July 1, 1962 ..... 100,000.00 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 
(Stock 700 Shares) ‘ 15,000.00 


Federation Bank & Trust Co., N. 
Y. (Subject to check) ..... 2,000.00 
5 


City Bank (Subject to check) 5,000.00 


Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas 
City, Mo. (Savings account) 


Union National Bank, Newark, N. 


20,000.00 


J. (Subject to check) .. 10,000.00 
Riggs National Bank (Subject to 
check) .. eddeune 846,994.15 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Balance Au- 
$ 1,198,994.15 


gust 31, 1950 


AMERICAN FEDERATION 


OF LABOR 


GOMPERS MEMORIAL FUND 


Receipts from Dec. 20, 1924, to 
and including Aug. 31, 1950...$ 136,375.80 


Expenses, January 12, 1929, to and 





including August 31, 1950.. 122,728.87 
Balance on Hand anon 31, 

1950 $ 13,646.43 
Funds deposited as follows: 

Riggs National Bank Checking 

Account $13, 646.43 
Balance on Hand August 31, 

1950 $_ _13, 646.43 43 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR BUILDING FUND 


RECEIPTS 
Cash Balance on Hand August 31, 





1949 . $ 11,097.15 
Rents — 901 Wasenc hu 
setts Avenue $54,877.53 
Reimbursement on Fire 
Loss id 14.60 
Sale of Waste Paper 29.01 
Rents—1525 H Street, 
N.W. eee - 10,080.00 
Total Receipts .... acu $ 65,001.14 
Receipts and Balance $ 76,098.29 
EXPENSES 
Maintenance—901 Massachusetts 
Avenue: 
Pay Roll (Building 
Employes) $29,846.00 
Taxes 3,683.60 
Electricity 2,253.74 
Fuel (Coal) 1,533.81 
Supplies 1,403.28 
Plastering & Painting 3,596.00 
Cleaning Windows 540.00 
Upkeep and Repairs 3,807.12 
Upkeep and Repairs of 
Elevators 1,092.00 


Hauling Ashes & ‘Trash 240.00 
Miscellaneous Expenses 825.00 


Water Rent ; 170.42 
D. C. Unemployment 
Compensation 7.81 


Ax Fe at Be Pielene 
Retirement Annuity 


Trust Fund 7 865.35 
Social Security Tax: 
Old Age Benefits..... 404.86 
Total ... ‘ , ‘ $ 50,268.99 


Maintenance—1525 H Street, N.W.: 
Pay Roll (Building 


Employes) $ 1,836.00 
Gas a aha ie . 762.89 
Trash Removal 180.00 
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Telephone Service 93.96 
Electricity 1,032.23 
Supplies 454.51 
Cleaning Windows 300.00 
Taxes 16,108.04 
Water Rent 55.49 
Upkeep and Repairs 366.64 
Total $ 21,189.76 
Total Expenses $s 71,458.75 
Balance on Hand August 31, 
1950 $ 4,639.54 
RECAPITULATION 
Receipts and Balance $ 76,098.29 
Expenses 71,458.75 
Balance on Hand August 31, 1950 § 1,639.54 
Monies deposited as follows: 
Riggs National Bank $ 1,639.54 


In conclusion, we desire to thank Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany and his assistants for the 
cooperation we received in making this audit 
of the American Federation of Labor's ac- 
counts. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George E. Fairchild, Chairman 

Harry J. Hagen, 

R. Alvin Albarino, Secretary, 
Auditing Committee 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
AUDITING COMMITTEE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
EMPLOYES’ RETIREMENT ANNUITY 
TRUST FUND 


For the Period September 1, 1949, to 
August 31, 1950 
RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, September 1, 
1949 S$ 355,378.03 
A. F. of L. weekly con- 
tributions $12,490.51 
Employes’ weekly contri- 
butions 12,490.51 
Interest on U. S. Treas- 


ury Bonds 9,037.50 


Total Receipts 84,018.5 


Total Receipts and Balance S$ 389,396.5 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Benefits Paid 
Withdrawals Paid 


$ 1,418.94 


2,836.96 
Total Disbursements 4,255.90 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1950 $ 385,140.65 


ALLOCATION OF INTEREST 
INVESTMENT EARNINGS CLEARING 


ACCOUNT 
Balance on hand, September 1, 
1949 $ 4,691.45 
Receipts—September 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1949 3,887.50 
Excess Interest on Withdrawals 17.62 
Total $ 8,596.57 


Less: Allocations made December 
31, 1949: 
To Prior Service Lia- 


bility $ 7,231.43 
To Federation Accumu- 
lations 630.13 
To Members Accumu- 
lations 578.55 
To Annuity Reserve 156.46 8,596.57 


Receipts—January 1, 1950, to Au- 


gust 31, 1950 $ 5,150.00 
Excess Interest on Withdrawals 25.28 
Balance, August 31, 1950 $ 5,175.28 


BALANCE SHEET 


For the period September 1, 1949, to 
August 31, 1950 


ASSETS 

Investments in Government 
Bonds S$ 384,000.00 
Cash 1,140.65 
Total $ 385,140.65 


LIABILITIES AND INCOME 


Prior Service Liability $ 277,405.17 
Federation Accumulations 38,951.73 
Members Accumulations 34,405.93 
Annuity Reserve 29,202.54 
Investment Earnings Clearing 5,175.28 

Total $ 385,140.65 


The securities owned by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Employes’ Retirement An- 
nuity Trust Fund consist solely of United 
States Treasury Bonds bearing 21% interest. 

We examined and counted the bonds and 
found them to be correct as listed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


George E. Fairchild, Chairman 

Harry J. Hagen, 

R. Alvin Albarino, Secretary, 
Auditing Committee 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY ALBARINO: 
This completes the report of the Auditing 
Committee and I move its adoption. 


The motion was seconded and the report 
of the Auditing Committee was adopted 
unanimously. 
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SPECIAL ORDER OF BUSINESS 


DELEGATE MILNE (Electrical Workers) : 
Mr. President, I would like to make a mo- 
tion that tomorrow afternoon at 2:00 o'clock 
be set aside as a special order of business 
for the election of officers for the ensuing 


term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
moves that the election of officers of the 
American of Labor be 
special order of business at 2:00 o'clock to- 
morrow, Thursday afternoon. Any 
All in favor of the motion please say aye. 


Delegate Milne 


Federation made a 


remarks ? 
These opposed say no. The motion is carried 


and so ordered. 


Now, I am pleased to present to you the 
Assistant General Secretary of the ICFTU, 
The International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. He has come here all the way from 
message to 
you. Olden- 
broek is the General Secretary of the ICFTU 


Brussels, Belgium, to submit a 


you will recall, Secretary 





and Brother de Muynck comes here as his 
representative as well as the representative 
of the ICFTU. 

I know you are awaiting his message 
further ado 
Brother 
Secre- 

with 

Dur- 


ing the last war he was on the staff of 


with interest, so, without any 
I am pleased to 
Gust de Muynck, Assistant 
tary of the ICFTU. He was 
the Belgian Transport Workers Union. 


present to you 
General 
formerly 


the Underground Labor Forces. 


MR. GUST de MUYNCK 


(Assistant General Secretary of the 
International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions) 


Mr. Chairman, dear friends, ladies and 


gentlemen. 


Let me first convey to you the General 
Secretary, Mr. Oldenbroek’s, deep and _ sin- 
cere regret that he is unable to attend this 
convention to which you have been kind 
enough to invite me. I know how very 
much he would have liked to come. Pressure 
of urgent and important work however 
keeps him in Brussels. 


At the same time I want to thank you, 
Mr. Chairman, for accepting me as a_ sub- 
stitute here and if you are in for an ordeal, 
please don’t blame me. I can do no more 
than my best which is but an unpicturesque 
way of what the French say, “la plus 
belle feme au monde ne sail domer plus que 
ce quelle a.” 


I am a little hesitant about translating 
this, but since I gather this is not a con- 
vention of Puritans, I will do it, “The most 
beautiful girl in the world cannot give 
more than she has.” 


Mr. Chairman: Ever since you accepted 
me as a substitute for Mr. Oldenbroek, I 
have been suffering from a headache. I have 
been asking myself what am I going to say 
to my American friends. I have an almost 
natural propensity to say unpleasant things, 
but apart from the fact that one must 
almost be a Commie or at least a fellow 
traveller to say unpleasant things now about 
the American Federation of Labor, I usually 
base my unpleasant things on facts. And 
there are no such facts. On the other hand, 
if I start praising you too loudly, George 
Meany, that man who holds the _ purse, 
may get suspicious, question my motive and 
start asking himself: what’s at the back of 
this fellow’s mind? Does he want money 
for the ICFTU? Should any such apprehen- 
sions arise, let me reassure you. I am not 
going to ask for money, which does not 
mean that we will not eventually accept 
it. As far as that goes, our mood in the 
International for the time being is a perma- 
nently recipient one. We rather enjoy to be 
at the head of the receiving line. Since your 
admirable report deals adequately with the 
international aspect of our movement, I shall 
leave it to Irving Brown to praise the rec- 
ord of the ICFTU, although knowing his ir- 
repressible tendency for being outspoken, this 
may prove a little rash on my part. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, I have decided to 
take the plunge in telling you what we 
really think of the American Federation of 
Labor, at the risk of raising Meany’s eye- 
brows. As you know there is another French 
saying, “Ill n’y a que la verite qui blesse,’ 
which means “it is only the truth that 
hurts.”” But as exception to 


there is an 
every rule, and there is one to this, so 
here we go. 


It is certainly a very great privilege, Mr. 
Chairman, for me to be invited to address 
this convention. More than at any time in its 
long  battle-scarred history the American 
Federation of Labor is considered all over 
the world now as one of the most pro- 
gressive and powerful trade union bodies 
existing anywhere. Your record is part of 
American history. More than’ that, it has 
helped shape this history so much that any 
historian writing the history of the U. S. 
would signally fail if he passed over the 
American Federation of Labor’s great con- 
tribution to what has made these United 
States what they are today: a haven of de- 
mocracy, a hope for the oppressed every- 
where, a power for peace. You have been 
and you are being decried by your enemies 
on the left as tools of a somber imperialist 
conspiracy, ceaselessly hatched out in Wall 
Street, against the interests of the workers, 
while your enemies on the right for a long 
time have tried and still try to make the 
American people believe that you of all peo- 
ple are wrecking the American way of 
life. Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit that if 
a movement like yours is simultaneously be- 
ing attacked from the left and from the 
right, with equal vigor and an equal lack 
of elementary consideration of the true char- 
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acter of your policy and aims, it can. be 
stated that you are pursuing the right 
course. 


As a trade union body, you are not given 
overmuch to theory and philosophical medita- 
tion. You are pragmatic in the sense that 
you judge any system, under whatever name 
or flag it is parading, more by its results 
than by its aims. No empty high-sounding 
principles have ever made you star-gazing 
and lose sight, if only for moment, of 
what are the real and permanent interests 
of American labor. You always had and 
have your feet solidly on the ground—much, 
by the way, as most trade union bodies. 
When somebody praises and recommends a 
new political or economic system to you, 
your first reaction is to ask how this is 
going to affect and eventually benefit the 
American people. Dreamers may go on build- 
ing castles in the air and invite you to live 
in them; theoreticians may be drawing up 
blueprints of a society with no antagonisms, 
with no frictions, with no clashes; a_ so- 
ciety where no nation will harbour bad in- 
tentions, feelings, jealousies or hatreds towards 
other nations; a society where the forces of 
evil have become the devoted champions of 
peace eternal, where the wolves—live peace- 
fully among the sheep and thrive on a diet of 
grass and water. Well-intentioned social re- 
formers may paint their ideal society in as 
dazzling colors as any you can see in the 
Grand Canyon. This will not throw you off 
balance and make you start singing ‘Hal- 
lelujah” and hail the blueprinted ideal society 
as if it had come into being. You prefer to 
talk turkey. 


Now, this does not mean, Mr. Chairman, 
that you have built up this great movement, 
leaving it without the idealism which is writ- 
ten so large all over the character of the 
American people and which leads cynics some- 
times to think of all Americans as suckers. 
It simply means that your idealism is tempered 
with realism, with the wisdom born of long 
and often bitter experience, which has taught 
you that it is rash to take too much for 
granted in this world, that one must always 
look whether there is some solid brick behind 
the glaring whitewash, that hardly any vic- 
tory is won without one having to fight for it. 


More than a hundred and fifty years ago, 
your forefathers issued their famous declara- 
tion of independence. It still sounds as ring- 
ing, moving and inspiring now as then and 
as it will for centuries to come. 


In the nineteenth century, it has often been 
interpreted as everyone for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost. But the reading of 
the founders of American trade unionism of 
the Declaration of Independence, was, I gath- 
er, slighly different from that of say Mr. 
J. P. Morgan or Mr. Vanderbilt. Rugged in- 
dividualism is a fine quality—when you can 
afford it. Some can. Some—I would say the 
overwhelming majority—cannot. It looks all 
right and it sounds all right—when you have 
made good. But the right to pursue happiness, 
enjoy liberty and have some _ self-respect— 
that, Mr. Chairman, you simply cannot have 
when you live in poverty and squalor. Nothing 
degrades like poverty. And I would say that 
it is your long struggle in organizing the 
American workers into strong unions that 


has resulted in raising their standard of living 
so that they feel free, enjoy life and can pur- 
sue happiness. 


Now this contrast between the inspiring mes- 
sage of the equality of men and their funda- 
mental right to be free, and what is actually 
the lot of about two thirds of the population 
of this world, is the tragedy that we are all 
confronted with. There is no escape from it, 
either through wishful thinking, day-dreaming 
or simply looking just after oneself. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, we live 
in a critical period in the history of Western 
civilization. We are faced by the challenge 
of a new creed, of Russian communism. It is 
ruthless, callous, tyrannical. It has boundless 
self-confidence. It obeys none of the moral 
laws of our civilization. It has confused mil- 
lions of minds. Its very victims often believe 
it to be a savior. It is single-minded in its 
purpose, stops at no lies, at no distortion of 
even the most palpable facts. Its trade unions, 
or what it pretends to be trade unions, are 
willing tools in the hands of the government, 
exactly as the collectivized peasants, exactly as 
the secret police of that government with ex- 
actly the same rights, that is to say the right 
to shut-up. It is nationalistic and imperialistic. 
It talks freedom and social justice to op- 
pressed peoples but suppresses them at home 
and in all the countries which it has overrun. 
It brooks no opposition, preferring to destroy 
it physically. It often talks the same language 
as we do, even using the very same words, 
only to fool those among us whose fear of 
war, whose reluctance to face unpleasant, 
harsh facts and decisions blinds them to the 
hideous dictatorial character of communism 
and has led millions of them to sign that 
collossal monument of sickening hypocrisy, the 
so-called Stockholm petition for peace. Peace 
indeed it preaches in the West, but savage 
war it conducts in the East, as in Korea, Indo- 
China, Malaya, Burma. 





Mr. Chairman, millions in Europe, Amer- 
ica, Asia and elsewhere have tried to col- 
laborate with the communists. The free trade 
union movement has tried it because we 80 
desperately want to avoid another war, be- 
cause we take it that workers everywhere are 
interested in international cooperation, liberty 
and a better life, because we thought that 
common human decency is to be found 
everywhere, irrespective of creed, color, reli- 
gion and political allegiance. We were wrong. 
It will be the everlasting glory of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to have steadfastly 
refused to associate itself with communist 
dominated trade unions, to have seen through 
the smokescreen laid down by the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, to have recog- 
nized that same WFTU from the outset for 
what it has always been and always will be: 
the tool and stooge of the Russian com- 
munist party, whose aim it was and is to 
entice the free trade union movement, and 
have it endorse a policy of enslavement of 
workers and peoples alike, all over the world. 
But—and perhaps even more significant— 
you have not stopped there. You could, much 
as the American people and your govern- 
ment, have sat back behind the safety of 
two oceans, enjoy the good things of life— 
and how many of them you have—and let 
the other continents fight their destructive 
wars. You did not follow the easy way. You 
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deliberately turned your back on isolationism. 
You shouldered your share of the war effort, 
much as you are willing to shoulder your 
share of the re-armament program al- 
though this again will mean less amenities of 
life. You supported all the measures of your 
government to help the rest of the world, 
including Russia, recover from its wounds 
and devastations. You came out among the 
first to support the United Nations, the 
Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Treaty, Point IV 
of the Truman Program. You denounced 
the naked communist aggression in Korea. 
You follow an _ internationalist democratic 
policy that was undreamed-of in the days of 
the great Samuel Gompers, a policy that calls 
for courage, wisdom and_= statesmanship. 
Fortunately for the rest of the world, 
you know that the anti-communism of the 
kind that is preached by some of your large 
circulation papers and magazines is not 
enough. It is your and our task in the 
ICFTU to create conditions everywhere that 
will bring relief, social justice, freedom from 
want and fear and last but not least unionism 
to millions of people in Asia and elsewhere, 
who now look up into the skies only to find 
them empty, except’‘for a red star, a red 
sickle, and a red hammer—false signs on a 
false road to a false destination. 


Mr. Chairman, it is not a year since the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, grouping over 50,000,000 of trade 
unionists, was founded in London. We all 
know how much the American Federation of 
Labor has been instrumental in bringing the 
new International into being. Your participa- 
tion in this great adventure in trade unionism 
gives it life, vitality, strength and enormous 
possibilities. It brings hope and confidence 
to a Europe, tired and still divided against 
itself; it will show the way to young nations, 
groping in the dark for a way out of the 
terrible difficulties that beset their path. 
As the chairman of this convention, your 
President, Mr. William Green, said at the 
founding congress of the ICFTU in London: 
“We are determined to help win the peace 
for democracy, human welfare and dignity 
just as decidedly as we helped in winning 
the war. We do not propose to dictate the 
politics or economic forms of any nation. 
We work and give and will give again and 
again, because we realize that our privileged 
world position and our unswerving loyalty to 
the ideals of human freedom, decency and 
peace put new responsibilities on us.” 


Your country has taken the lead in world 
affairs, not only because of your towering 
economic strength and resources, but also 
because you are a world power that has no 
imperialistic ambitions, that has no love for 
militarism or war, that only wants to live 
in peace. You have not shied away from 
your new responsibilities as you so inspiringly 
proved, right after the communists had un- 
leashed their aggression in Korea. Modern 
history hardly offers a parallel, except perhaps 
Great Britain’s attitude in the last war, for 
the selflessness and sense of unflinching duty 
with which you went to the rescue of South 
Korea, even though it meant sending Ameri- 
ean boys to frightful hardships and untimely 
death, thousands of miles away from their 
Own country. 


But this war will stop sometime. We shall 
have to reconstruct. This is going to be a 


task calling for an all out effort from every 
one of us and, make no mistake, much of the 
burden is going to fall on you. It must not 
again be said: “They won the war only to 
lose the peace.”’ It will not be said if you and 
we live up to the expectations, to the hopes 
we have raised everywhere. 


The message of trade unionism is still young 
in many countries. But whether they try out 
capitalism as you know it—and this is dif- 
ferent from the European brand as any non- 
prejudiced observer will admit—or whether 
they look for salvation to a different system, 
we know that no industrialized country can 
really call itself free unless it has a free, 
strong, healthy trade union movement. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the 
American Federation of Labor has never 
failed America. We are sure it will never 
fail the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and its 50,000,000 members. We 
are sure we shall find you, marching at the 
head of free labor to build a better world 
for the common man—everywhere. 


I thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank you, Brother 
de Muynck, for your interesting and education- 
al address you have just delivered. We are 
happy to have you here with us on this de- 
lightful occasion, and I ask you to carry 
back to Secretary Oldenbroek and those asso- 
ciated with him our greetings and best wishes 
for success and assurances of our full and 
complete cooperation. 


Thank you. 


Now, I wish to present to you another in- 
teresting person, one who perhaps you know 
and have heard about because he has been 
here in our country for some time. I refer to 
Brother Aloizy Adamezyk, President of the 
American Committee of the International Free 
Trade Union Center in Exile. He was former- 
ly President of the Transport Workers of Po- 
land. During World War II he was a mem- 
ber of the Polish government in exile in Lon- 
don, also a delegate to UNRRA and ILO. I 
know you will be pleased to receive his mes- 
sage. I present to you now Brother Aloizy 
Adamczyk. 


MR. ALOIZY ADAMCZYK 


(President, International Free Trade 
Union Center in Exile— 
American Committee) 


I have the privilege to speak to you on be- 
half of democratic labor from the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. Today, Eastern and 
Central Europe is under Soviet control, but the 
workers of these unfortunate lands are more 
than ever faithful to the ideals and principles 
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of freedom and democracy. From painful and 
bitter experience they know that Communism 
means only slavery, exploitation, injustice and 
human misery. 


The communists do not dare to give the 
pecple a chance to expess their will in free, 
unfettered elections for they know only too 





well that the majority of people now under 
Soviet domination are strongly opposed to the 
communist dictatorships. There are fewer 


communists in the Soviet sphere than in many 
democratic countries. The communists have to 
resort to terror and oppression to stay in 
power. They do not tolerate individuals who 
enjoy the confidence of the people. That is 
why almost all of the prewar labor leaders 
were arrested and sent to prisons or forced 
labor camps. Many of them were killed. Many 
more died in those jails and camps. Only re- 
cently another wave of arrests swept through 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and other 
countries in Eastern Europe, and, as a result, 
additional hundreds of trade union leaders 
were thrown into jails. They were arrested 
because of their belief in human rights and 
in democracy. 


The social and economic structure of coun- 
tries now under Soviet domination is being 
rapidly adjusted to conform with the Soviet 
pattern. The communists use trade unions as 
a tool to exploit the workers and to deprive 
them of'their basic rights. Moscow trained 
agents, among them numerous officers of the 
Russian Red Army, were put in charge of 
trade unions of these overrun countries. 


Communist propaganda is making claims 
that workers are enthusiastic about the Com- 
munist regimes and their systems. But it 
cannot hide the fact that, in reality, workers 
are opposed violently to the regimes. The 
newly introduced laws and regulations, which 
aim to further exploit the worker, contradict 
the propaganda claims. This new decree be- 
came necessary because the workers are fierce- 
ly resisting communist exploitation and op- 
pression. 


The Soviets introduced, first of all, the norm 
or piece work. Workers are not paid by the 
hour but for the amount of work done. They 
are forced to achieve ‘“‘norms’’ which are based 
on the amount of work accomplished by well 
paid specialists. Any worker who does not 
achieve his work “norm” not only loses in 
terms of wages, but he also is labeled a trai- 
tor and enemy of the people. 


The Soviets introduced the speed-up, or 
competitive system, into these countries. This 
approach, which aims at increased produc- 
tion, is the rule inside the Soviet union. Work- 
ers are asked to exceed the “norm” and to 
fulfill production plans ahead of time. Of 
course, aS soon as some workers do pass the 
line set by ‘‘norms,” these are immediately 
raised further and the same process is re- 
peated over again. Resolutions for such in- 
dividual or group competitions are initiated 
by the communist-controlled trade unions. 
Anyone who dares to oppose such a decision 
is expelled from th2 union and, eventually, 
ends up in a slave labor camp. Slave drivers 
who set up new “norms” are rewarded with 
monetary bonuses, medals, honorary titles and 
other special privileges. This speed-up  sys- 
tem has not achieved the desired results; in- 
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stead there is an increase in the hatred of 
the workers for their oppressors. 


The Soviets introduced also laws and reg- 
ulations to enforce the so-called discipline of 
labor. The workers are forbidden, by law, 
to be absent from work for even one day 
withdut proper justification, and severe physi- 
eal disability is about the only accepted ex- 
cuse. Sickness must be certified by an au- 
thorized physician. Many of these doctors 
have been jailed and fined for issuing too 
many disability certificates. The disciplinary 
punishments for being absent from work 
range from deductions from ges and 
transfer to a lower classified type of work, 
to imprisonment and deportation to a forced 
labor camp. 





In spite of all the hard work done the 
standard of living in all those countries is 
far below that of workers in free countries. 
A simple comparison of wages with prices 
of most essential goods prove this very con- 
vincingly. 


The Soviets did not permit their satellites 
to accept Marshall plan aid which would 
have given them the tools and machinery 
needed for the achievement of better pro- 
duction results, Instead the Molotov plan 
was introduced which is nothing more than 
an organized economic robbery of the satel- 
lite countries by Soviet Russia, 


We learned by bitter experience that ap- 
peasement is not the way to deal with the 
Soviets. The Yalta and Teheran agreements 
and the behavior of the Soviets since, are 
examples of the provocative unwillingness 
of the Soviets to cooperate with other na- 
tions These treaties should be _ nullified 
and the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
and of the Four Freedoms should be ap- 
plied in full. 


The free, democratic people of the world 
must unite against Soviet imperialism. No 
Government should be recognized as_ the 
legal authority of any country if it seizes 
power and rules by force against the will 
of the people. All diplomatic relations should 
be broken off with dictator governments. 
No country should be accepted into the 
United Nations if it does not truly repre- 
sent the people. This principle, if appiled 
fully, would minimize the dangers of war 
by unifying the free world. It would cre- 
ate conditions for a peaceful cooperation of 
all the peoples. International meetings would 
not be sabotaged in a way the United Na- 
tions Security Council is being sabotaged 
today. 


Labor has already applied this principle 
when it organized the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions. No union is 
accepted into. this organization without con- 
vincing proof that the union concerned is 
truly democratic and that it represents the 
will of its members. It was the American 
Federation of Labor which took the _ initia- 
tive here and was the driving force which 
is building up this international trade union 
central. 








The truth is penetrating the iron curtain, 
in spite of communist efforts to isolate the 
enslaved people from the free world. The 
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Voice of America” and, in particular, its 
abor division, has helped considerably to 
hieve this goal, For several week w, 
these programs have been supplemented by 
additional forces, by “Radio Free Europe,” 
ponsored by the National Committee for A 
Free Europe. The creation of this committee 
and, consequently, of ‘‘Radio Free Europe” 
is of tremendous importance particularly now, 
when the Soviets and the satellites are step- 
ping up their propaganda campaign of lies. 
The so-called Stockholm Peace Appeal is an 
example of that. Greater efforts must be 
made to present the people under Soviet 
domination with a true picture of the situa- 
tion. Among the members of this National 
Committee for a Free Europe are also ye 
President, William Green, and your Vice 
sident, Matthew Woll. Their presence on 























committee stresses the determination of 
8 million members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to fight communism every- 
where 


The peoples of Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope see in recent decisions of the Security 
Council with regard to the Korea question, 
the determination of the free world to de- 
fend freedom and democracy against Commu- 
nist aggression. These people are prepared 
to join actively in the fight as soon as they 
see a chance of success. Their efforts and 
sacrifices must not be in vain. They have 
already suffered to such an extent that any 
untimely, useless sacrifices would only serve 
to weaken their strength for the final blow 
at the enemy. In a premature uprising we 
would lose our best men whom we will need 
later, in the final decisive struggle. 












There is a general feeling of confidence in 
the final victory of democratic forces over 
Communist aggression among the peoples of 
Eastern and Central Europe. They know that 
the democratic forces usually loose in the be- 
ginning because of their unpreparedness for 
war. Their belief in the victory of Democ- 
racy ‘s perhaps best illustrated by the recent 
increased demands for American dollars in all 
the countries under Soviet domination. Dollars 
are now bought at prices ten times higher 
than the official exchange rate. So for in- 
stance the official exchange rate of one dol- 
lar is 400 zloty in Poland. Four thousand 
zloty are paid at present for one dollar as 
compared to 1200 zloty paid before the out- 
break of the war in Korea. The average wages 
of a Polish worker is about 4,000 zloty week- 
ly. According to figures, published by the 
Warsaw regime, a Polish worker is required 
to work one month and more for textiles for 
which an American worker has to pay 20 
dollars or the equivalent of two days work. 
A similar disproportion between wages and 
prices exist with regard to food and other 
essential items for everyday need. 





Let me assure you that labor behind the 
Iron Curtain is eager to cooperate with demo- 
cratic trade unions of the free world. Workers 
of these countries are particularly aware of 
the important role of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the struggle for freedom and 
social justice. They know that it was the 
American Federation of Labor which has kept 
the United Nations informed on the plight 
of labor behind the Iron Curtain, 


They realize that the American Federation 
of Labor has and is still trying to help them 


and their families in every way possible. On 
behalf of many thousands of orphais, widows, 
refugees, invalids and ‘sick, from those unfor- 
tunate countries, I sincerely thank you for the 
assistance given them by the Labor Leayue 
for Human Rights of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Be assured that the under- 
standing shown for us in these difficult times 
by the American Federation of Labor shall not 
be forgotten. 


The International Free Trade Union Cent 
in Exile would not be able to fulfill its duties 
and functions properly without the help and 
cooperation of the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor. 
We, the trade unionists and political refugees 
from countries behind the Iron Curtain, are 
thankful and proud of the cooperation we 
receive here in our efforts to free our lands 
from communist oppression. Trade Unionists 
everywhere know that there can be no true 
democracy without free trade unions and there 
ean be no free trade unions without true 
democracy. 








On behalf of the International Free Trade 
Union Center in Exile, representing labor be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, I wish you every suc- 
cess for your convention. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: On behalf of the 
officers and delegates, Brother Adamezyk, I 
thank you for your message and for your 
visit to our convention. I assure you your 


speech is very much appreciated. 


TRIBUTE TO DECEASED 
MEMBERS 
PRESIDENT GREEN: I am going to ask 
you all to join now in carrying out a solemn 
ceremony. All of you know that it has been 





a tradition, a rule that we have universally 
followed, to pay tribute to our departed repre- 
sentatives as we meet in annual convention. 
So it seems to me most appropriate and fit- 
ting that we pause for just a moment while 
Secretary Meany reads the list of those who 
have departed this life during the past year, 
and then to afford the delegates an oppor- 
tunity to add such names as may not be in- 
cluded in his list. 

Secretary Meany then read the following 
list: 

A. P. Bower, President Emeritus Cigar 
Makers International—October 24, 1949. 

W. D. Mahon, Vice President of American 
Federation of Labor, President Emeritus, 
Street and Electric Railway Employes—Oc- 
tober 31, 1949. 


Earl McGill, Treasurer of The Radio & 
Television Directors Guild—Nov. 3, 1949. 


G. E. Joslin, Vice President, The Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers—November 26, 1949. 


I. M. Ornburn, Secretary-Treasurer, Label 
Trades Department, American Federation of 
Labor—December 17, 1949. 
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Thomas J. Duffy, Former President, Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Operative Potters— 
January 12, 1950. ; 


Edward Brown, Former President Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers— 
January 30, 1950. 


Thomas J. Donnelly, Former Secretary Ohio 
State Federation of Labor—March 1, 1950. 


Edward J. Murphy, 9th Vice President 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters— 
March 8, 1950. 


Quadios Desbiens, President of Quebec and 
Levis Trades and Labor Council—March 28, 
1950. 


James T. Moriarty, Vice President Sheet 
Metal Workers International—April 5, 1950. 


H. Vaillancourt, Vice President Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen—April 28, 1950. 


Joseph Kehoe, President Division 241, Street 
and Electric Railway Employes—May 15, 
1950. 


H. W. Fraser, President Order of Railway 
Conductors—May 16, 1950. 


Arthur Martel, Member of Executive Board 
of Brotherhood of Carpenters—May 16, 1950. 


John Owens, Secretary-Treasurer, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association—May 23, 
1950. 


Ira Hall, Secretary-Treasurer of United 
Trades and Labor Council, Pittsburg, Kansas 
June 5, 1950. 


Samuel R. Diskan, Vice President, Cement, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers—June 16, 1950. 


James G. Yaden, President, American Fed- 
eration of Government Employes—July 14, 
1950. 


Thomas F. Gamble, Former’ Treasurer, 
American Federation of Musicians—August, 
1950 


Herman Pringle, Brotherhood of Painters 
and Delegate to Building Trades convention 
in 1950—September 12, 1950. 


Thomas R. Cuthbert, former  Secretary- 
Treasurer, Tennessee Federation of Labor— 
August 2, 1950. 


Frank Valentino, Vice President, Opera- 
tive Plasterers and Cement Finishers—1950. 


James A. Wilson, Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ International Union. 


Mat Cohen, Vice President, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union—June, 1950. 


A. J. Dunn, former Vice President, Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks, lately director of 
the Labor Division, Savings Bond Section, 
U.S. Treasury Department—July, 1950. 


W. C. Barrett, International Vice President, 
International Association of Theatrical Stage 
Employes—1950. 

John P. McLaughlin, Second Vice President, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters— 
July 3, 1950. 

Charles T. Lindgren, retired 
Treasurer, Laundry Workers’ 
Union—May, 1950. 

Louis Peterson, Boot and Shoe Workers— 
Sept. 11, 1950, 


Secretary- 
International 





Elphege Beaudoin, former Representative 
Street Railway Men, former President Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labor. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Now, we will stand 
silently and solemnly for a moment and pay 
a deserved tribute to the deceased. 

(The delegates rose and remained standing 
in silence for a brief period.) 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Now, I want to 
present to you a young man who was 
recently appointed to serve as Labor Coun- 
sellor in the International Labor office. He 
resides in Washington, D. C. From 1940 to 
1950 he was a business agent of the Hoisting 
and Portable Local of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers, also Vice 
President of the Washington Central Labor 
Union. His job is to carry on liaison work 
between the American labor movement and 
the I.L.0. in Geneva. He was nominated 
to this position by the American Federation 
of Labor and took office in April, 1950. 


You will recall that a leader in our move- 
ment who served as a member of the Execu- 
tive Council and also as President of an 
affiliated with the 
Labor, Brother 
James Wilson, departed this life some time 
ago, after having served for years in this 
capacity. He set a high standard, and I am 
sure the brother I will now introduce to 
you will measure up to that standard. 


International Union 


American Federation of 


I am glad to present to you J. C. Turner, 
Labor Counsellor of the International Labor 
office. 


MR. J. C. TURNER 


(Labor Counselor, International 
Labor Office) 


President Green, Officers, Delegates, and 
Friends: I assure you that I consider it 
an honor and a privilege to be here today 
to address your great Convention on the 
work of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. 


Last year the Director-General of the 
ILO, David A. Morse, who was formerly 
Under-Secretary of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, journeyed from Geneva to ad- 
dress the Convention in St. Paul. This 
year he is prevented from being here, among 
his many friends, because he is convalescing 
from a serious illness. However, he has al- 
most completely recovered and will shortly 
resume the duties of his office. Director- 
General Morse has asked me to read the 
following brief message of greeting to you: 





“My regret at my inability to be among 
you today in this city of youth and energy 
is keenly felt because I am deeply aware 
of the very serious preoccupations that are 
engaging the minds of you all. 
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“Today the world shudders in the shadows 
of catastrophe. That catastrophe must be 
averted, for it would bring to a halt, if 
not destroy, the progress that mankind has 
achieved in centuries of toil and struggle. 
No one, no country, no group of countries, 
can possibly gain from another war, for 
there would be no victor. A way must be 
found that will lead steadfastly, according 
to our ideals of justice, out of the impasse 
which confronts us. 


“Last May the members of the Adminis- 
trative Committee on Coordination, which is 
composed of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the executive heads of 
the specialized inter-governmental agencies, 
expressed their deep concern over the inter- 
national situation in a statement in which 
I concurred. 


“This statement noted that the prospects 
for world peace and for raising living stand- 
ards had been gravely impaired, and _ it 
stressed that world problems like disease, 
hunger, ignorance and poverty could never 
be overcome unless all the nations joined in 
universal efforts to solve them. Since that 
appeal for cooperation was made, the world 
situation has deteriorated sharply. 


“Among the many things that are at stake 
today are the agencies of international co- 
operation, of which the ILO is one. You 
know of the ILO as an international instru- 
ment by means of which your own _ social 
advances may be safeguarded. I hardly need 
to recall to you that it was as such an 
instrument that the ILO was seen by Samuel 
Gompers, whose centennary you are marking 
this year. 


“The ILO is also an agency which pro- 
vides the workers of this great land with 
the means to discharge a prime responsibility 
—your responsibility to make available to 
workers elsewhere the knowledge and _ the 
techniques that have made possible your 
great social gains. 


“But, in order to be fully effective, the 
ILO must have the cooperation and support 
of all the workers of its member countries, 
as well as that of the employers and Gov- 
ernments. That is one reason why I welcome 
the unity discussions which have been begun 
between your federation and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. In these grave days, 
the unity of action and purpose of the labor 
movement is an urgent need. 


“I should like to conclude this message 
with an expression of my warmest wishes 
for a productive and rewarding Convention. 
And I should like to appeal to all who are 
present, in the interests of yourselves and 
the great movement you represent, to bend 
your efforts so that the dangers that con- 
front us all may be avoided, and so that 
we. may set firm foot upon the path that 
leads to social advance and to peace among 
men. I assure you that the ILO will be at 
your disposal, with all the means at its 
command, to assist along the way.” 








In this centennial year of the birth of 
Samuel Gompers, when we are everywhere 
reviewing his many contributions to the La- 
bor Movement, we must recall that the ILO 
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was one of his magnificent visions, a vision 
of an instrumentality that would raise the 
standard of life of working people all over 
the world. In the 1914 Convention of the 
AFL, Samuel Gompers introduced and _ se- 
cured the adoption of a resolution author- 
izing the Executive Committee to call a gen- 
eral conference of world labor at the con- 
clusion of World War I for the purpose of 
participating in the writing of the Peace 
Treaty. 


Through his friend, Woodrow Wilson, Sam- 
uel Gompers was able to persuade the Big 
Four to agree to Labor’s participation at 
Versailles. Accompanied by President William 
Green and three others, Gompers went to the 
Peace Conference and was made Chairman of 
the International Labor Commission. The Com- 
mission proposed the constitution of the ILO 
to the Peace Conference. And once more, 
aided by his friend President Woodrow Wil- 
son, Samuel Gompers helped to overcome the 
obstacles, and the ILO Constitution was made 
a part of the Treaty. This year I had the 
pleasure of being present at the ILO Con- 
ference in Geneva when Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany delivered a fine address dedi- 
cating the Samuel Gompers Room as a living 
memorial to Samuel Gompers. 


In the history of the ILO, members of the 
AFL have played very prominent parts. Many 
of those here present have attended confer- 
ences of the ILO and have presented the 
viewpoint of American Labor. During its 31 
year history there is nothing the International 
Labor Organization has done that is not in 
accord with the high ideals and great princi- 
ples of the American Federation of Labor. To- 
day the position of the AFL is ably presented 
by International Representative George P. De- 
laney who has been Worker Delegate to the 
ILO annual Conference and who is serving as 
a member of the ILO Governing Body. His 
address on productivity at this year’s Geneva 
Conference so stimulated many of the dele- 
gates that they commended it in their own 
speeches. 





When the ILO was founded, it was dedi- 
cated to the proposition that lasting peace can 
only be realized through securing the benefits 
of social justice and economic justice to 
workers throughout the world. They proposed 
to reach this goal principally through the 
adoption of Conventions and Recommendations 
at annual international Conferences of Rep- 
resentatives of workers, governments, and em- 
ployers. The Conventions are in the mature 
of international treaties and must be ratified 
and enforced by the member nations. As of 
September 1950 there are 62 member nations 
of the ILO; 98 Conventions and 87 Recom- 
mendations have been adopted at the annual 
Conference. Millions of men, women and chil- 
dren have had their lives made easier by the 
actions of the ILO. ° 


In the international situation of today there 
are many people predicting that there will be 
a third world war. I know that every man 
and woman in this hall earnestly hopes that 
a peaceful solution can be found for the prob- 
lems that confront us. And we might ask, 
what are some of the contributions the ILO is 
making toward achieving a peaceful world? 
My answer would be that the ILO is doing 
a great many things in this direction. 










Every action of the ILO is directed toward 
the eradication of misery and social reaction, 
toward guaranteeing social and economic jus- 
tice for all workers as their rightful heritage. 


If these objectives can be properly imple- 
mented, if the implementation could be ex- 
panded to the proportions of a world crusade 
that could be the light of the future. 

Totalitarianism in any form breeds and 
grows strong in poverty and disease, on so- 
cial and economic injustice. Before people 
ean discuss the merits of freedom they must 
first have bread. If people of the under- 
developed and under-nourished nations are to 
resist totalitarianism they must be assured 
an opportunity to get jobs at decent wages 
and under decent working conditions. These 
people must be assured an opportunity to 
join a free trade union, to bargain collec- 
tively, and to possess the dignity and pride 
of men and women who receive a fair day’s 
pay for a fair day’s work. The standard of 
living must be raised in the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, Africa, and some parts of 
Latin America. Key approaches in raising 
the standard of living are industrialization 
and the improvement of agricultural tech- 
niques. Through President Truman’s Point 
Four program and the United Nations ex- 
panded program of technical assistance, in- 
ternational action in these vital fields is be- 
ginning to take concrete form. Under pres- 
ent plans, the ILO will undertake six types 
of technical assistance. One will help develop 
fact-finding machinery in emigration coun- 
tries for determining the number and skills 
of workers most likely to become successful 
migrants. The second will provide technical 
assistance to help establish a public employ- 
ment service in a large potential immigra- 
tion country. The third will help set up a 
classification system in both emigration and 
immigration countries for determining occu- 
pational characteristics of potential emigrants 
and the occupational requirements of immi- 
gration countries. 


The fourth 
a fellowship 


project will aid in setting up 
system under which key gov- 
ernment officials concerned with migration 
can study both emigration and immigration 
problems in other countries. The fifth will 
provide technica] assistance to an immigra- 
tion country in setting up suitable facilities 
for the reception and initial settlement of 
migrants. The sixth project will help set up 
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vocational training facilities for migrants in 
an immigration country. 


All of these activities will help to raise 
the standard of living in the underdeveloped 
countries, and will help to prevent the spread 
of totalitarianism. The working people of 
the world, the plain people all over the world 
must be persuaded that they can have eco- 
nomic security in a framework of expanding 
freedom and liberty. Point Four and _ the 
U. N. program of technical assistance are 
big steps in the right direction. However, a 
much greater effort, on a truly heroic scale, 
to insure industrialization in these areas, is 
mandatory, if the people are to be supplied 
with an amount of goods sufficient to main- 
tain a decent standard of life. The world 
machinery for action exists. The will and 
determination to act must be developed now. 





May I leave this word with you in closing. 
While the world may be in an _ unsettled 
state today, the fact remains that the 
struggle for freedom and so ] justice must 
be continued by the free peoples of the 
world. Until the great principles for which 
you stand and for which the International 
Labor Organization stands shall come to all 
of the people of the world, we shall not 
have a society in which men can live to- 
gether in peace and freedom. 





PRESIDENT 
much, 


GREEN: Thank you 
Brother Turner for your splendid ad- 
dress. We appreciate it, I 
rreatly. 


very 


assure you, very 








(Opportunity was given for announcements 
as to time and place of Committee meetings.) 


PRESIDENT 
mind you that the 
S 


GREEN: Permit me to re- 
Hon. Tobin, 
eretary of Labor, will be our gudst speaker 
at 2:30 o'clock this 
that in 


Maurice J. 





afternoon. Please bear 


mind and all be present. 
If there are no further announcements, 
convention will stand recessed until 2:00 
o'clock 


p.m. this afternoon. 


At 12:10 o’clock, p.m. the convention was 
adjourned to reconvene at 2:00 o’clock, p.m. 
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THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 





The convention was called to order at 2 
o'clock, p.m. by President Green. 


PRESIDENT Green: I want to first an- 
nounce the appointment of Brother John J. 
Murphy, Secretary of the Bricklayers’ Inter- 
national Union, as a member of the Recep- 
tion Committee to meet Secretary of Labor 
Tobin who will address us later on this 


afternoon. 


I will call upon Secretary Meany for 


some messages. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the following mes- 
sages to the convention: 


GERMAN TRADE UNION FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF THE UNION 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Duesseldorf, Germany 


Stromstrasse 8 Union Headquarters 


VIA Air Mail 

Mr. William Green 

President, American Federation of Labor 
Convention 


Houston, Texas 
September 11, 1950 


Dear Comrade Green: 


It gives me great pleasure on behalf of 
the German Trade Union for the Union Re- 
public District and Greater Berlin, to extend 
to the Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the heartiest and _ sincerest 
greetings. 


The German Trade Union movement fol- 
lows with keen interest and great sympathy 
the work of its American friends. I should 
like to take this opportunity to thank you, 
dear Comrade Green, and the delegates to 
the Convention, for the great moral support 
extended to the German workers on ques- 
tions affecting our welfare. 


I should like also to advise you in this 
message of greeting that it is the goal of 
all German Trade Unionists to once again win 
the trust and respect of their foreign com- 
rades and we assure you that the German 
Labor Movement will do everything in its 
power to defend freedom, peace and democ- 
racy. 


With sincere fraternal greetings. 
Hans Boeckler 


President, German Trade Union 
Duesseldorf, Germany 


William Green, President 
A. F. of L. Rice Hotel 
Houston, Texas 


On behalf of the Rumanian oppressed 
workers and the Rumanian Free Trade Union 
Group in exile we are conveying to the Na- 
tional Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor our best wishes for a success- 
ful work. In its struggle for a better life 
free of the communist yoke as well as of 
the past Reactionary and Facist regimes, the 
Rumanian labor looks with hope and con- 
fidence to the great achievements of the A. 
F. of L. which are also a victory for Inter- 
national Labor. 


Eftimie Gherman, Ex. Secretary 

General Miners Union and Vice 
President of Labor Confedera- 
tion 

Sacha Volman, Secretary 

Rumanian Trade Unions in Exile 


SECRETARY MEANY: I wish to an- 
nounce that “The Voice of America” is re- 
cording the speeches that are being made at 
this convention for distribution to organiza- 
tions all over this country who desire to 
make use of them and for re-broadcast over 
the Voice of America. 


A. F. OF L. - CIO 


VICE PRESIDENT MacGOWAN: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, I have before me 
a copy of this afternoon’s paper and one 
of the headlines says, “A. F. of L. Leaders 
Say ‘No’ to CIO Merger’. I don’t want to 
indulge in a quarrel with the press. It is 
one of our free institutions in this country, 
but I do think it is tragic when the head- 
line writer writes a headline that the body 
of the story does not support, and I want 
you to know, and I want the record to show 
that the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor is sincerely and gen- 
uinely trying to bring about organic unity 
in the American iabor movement, and the 
Executive Council report to this convention 
shows that we have had conferences; they 
have been cordial and they have been friendly. 


We make no promises as to what may 
come out of them. The conferences were 
suspended because of the conventions of 
both the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
plus many International Union conventions. 














We have high hopes and we will work 
diligently to bring about the condition that 
the rank and file of the American labor 


movement wants, and that is organic unity. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
a member of the Council, 
for an announcement. 


VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: Mr. 
ident and delegates, may I take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment Vice President Mac- 
Gowan on his very fine and eloquent state- 
ment, and to subscribe to everything he has 


The Chair presents 
Brother Doherty, 


Pres-~ 


said. 


the Committee 
following 
the 

Organi- 


There will be a meeting of 
on Organization immediately 
afternoon’s session at the 
of this rostrum. The Committee on 
zation ordinarily has one meeting 
of the fact that all of the 
committee present it is 
findings immediately following 
that one meeting. Therefore, I sincerely hope 
that the unblemished record of the Committee 
on Organization will be sustained following 
the adjournment of this afternoon’s 


this 
table in front 
and _ be- 
cause members 
of the 
to report its 


are possible 


session. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair wishes 
to make just one statement, and then the 
Committee on Law will be prepared to sub- 


mit a partial report. 


I know all of you have admired, as I 
this beautiful, wonderful portrait of 
Samuel Gompers hanging 
It is indeed 
pressive. You 
I presume. It was shipped from Chicago by 
President Lee, of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, and presented to the 
this convention. I know that we all are 
deeply grateful to President Lee and _ his 
associates of the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor for the presentation to us of this artistic 


have, 


here on the stage. 


outstanding, artistic, and im- 


wonder where it came from, 


delegates at 


photograph of my distinguished predecessor, 
Samuel Gompers. It will help us celebrate 
in a more impressive and wonderful way 
the 100th anniversary of the birthday of 
Samuel Gompers. 

Now, I want to present to you, Brother 


Daniel J. Tobin, Chairman of the Committee 
on Law, for a report to this convention. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON LAW 


CHAIRMAN TOBIN: Mr. 
Committee 


Chairman, our 
is ready to report on three or 
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four resolutions. I don’t think there is very 
much controversy over them. Pat Gorman, 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, will now make the report. 

Your Committee on Laws, under the chair- 
manship of Vice President Daniel J. Tobin, 
had before it for 


lutions. 


consideration four reso- 
We submit the following report: 


AFFILIATION OF LOCAL UNIONS 
TO CITY AND STATE BODIES 


Resolution No. 49—By Delegate Eli Lazare, 
Central Labor Union, Miami, Florida. 


Page 38, First Day’s Proceedings. 


COMPULSORY AFFILIATION 
TO CITY AND STATE BODIES 


Resolution No. 50 
Farland, Central 
County, Florida. 


By Delegate V. L. Me- 
Labor Union, Palm Beach 


Page 39, First Day’s Proceedings. 

Both these resolutions had for their pur- 
pose amendments to Article XI, Section 2 of 
the constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor and, if adopted by the convention, 
would compel chartered organizations of Na- 
tional and International Unions, Trade and 
Federal Labor Unions, to affiliate with Cen- 
tral Labor Bodies, Departments and State 
Federations of Labor in their vicinity. 


Delegate McFarland, who introduced Reso- 
lution No. 50, requested permission to with- 
draw his Resolution and to offer his sup- 


port in favor of Resolution No. 49. The Com- 
mittee by vote, with the approval of the 
convention, permitted him to do so. The 
report of your Committee on Laws, there- 
fore, is being made upon Resolution No. 
419, the last Resolve which is as follows: 


“RESOLVED, That the wording of Section 
2 of Article XI be changed to read as fol- 
lows: ‘All Local Unions of National and 
International Unions, Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions, comprising the American 
Federation of Labor must affiliate and re- 
main affiliated with chartered Central La- 
bor Bodies, Departments and State Fed- 
erations of Labor in their vicinity, where 
one exists, by paying full per capita tax 
on its membership in good standing; fail- 
ure to do so, would constitute a revocation 
of charter by the President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor or its Executive 


Council, subject to appeal to the next 

Convention’. 

Your Committee, after careful considera- 
tion, recommends non-concurrence in the 
resolution. 

Committee Secretary Gorman moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded by Chairman 


Tobin. 
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DELEGATE WELSTED, Virginia State 
Federation of Labor: I rise to oppose the 
committee’s report. We know that in many 
of the Southern states we have many local 
unions that will not affiliate with state fed- 
erations of labor or local central bodies. We 
also know that our state federations of labor 
throughout the entire country are the 
strength of our labor movement. And here 
we are in convention, commemorating the 
100th anniversary of the birth of the builder 
of this organization, and we are saying we 
will not compel these organizations that re- 
fuse to help to build this organization 
become a part of the State Federations of 
Labor and central bodies. 


I believe in democracy 100%. I also believe 
in compelling those who are contributing to 
the destruction of democracy to get on the 
line and help to uphold democracy. 


There are many international unions in 
this hall today that would not have the mem- 
bership they have, had it not been for the ef- 
fort of that beloved deceased leader, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, who made it possible 
for them to grow. And we know, if you 
please, that we have people in the halls of 
Congress that fought that great man down 
the line, and they are still in the halls of 
Congress fighting the principles for which he 


stood. 


I think each international union in this 
hall today owes a debt to the memory of that 
great man, and I don’t think they could 
repay that debt in any better way than to 
cause their local unions to become part of 
the State Federations of Labor and central 
bodies, so that we all might work together 
to defeat those who fought our beloved de- 
ceased friend and who have already forged 
our chains, if you please, as Patrick Henry 
said. 


Gentlemen, I am from Virginia, and I 
have to work down there under the domina- 
tion of that apple-picker from Berryville, and 
I don’t like it. We have some 300 organiza- 
tions in Virginia that are not affiliated and 
will not affiliate with the State Federation of 
Labor to help do the job. There are four 
international unions, members of this Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, that have 200 local 
unions in the state of Virginia that are not 
affiliated with the Virginia State Federation 
of Labor. I say to you, if you please, those 
people are not doing their part. We are 
fighting a mighty war to protect and pre- 
serve democracy. We are fighting a philoso- 


phy conceived in slavery, born in dictatorship, 
and dedicated to the destruction of freedom 
throughout the world. We can, we will, we 
must defeat that philosophy. But at the same 
time we have within the halls of Congress 
Fascists who would also enslave us, and I 
say that those local unions that will not 
join the State Federations of Labor, Labor 
Leagues and others in an effort to try to 
defeat these people are not doing their part, 
and it is up to the International Unions to 
make them do their part. 


I sincerely hope that this convention as- 
sembled will defeat the recommendation of 
this committee and help build the State 
Federations of Labor, that we might have 
a better American Federation of Labor in 
this country. We who are older in this 
movement and know it as we do, know we 
have an obligation to our children, and 
if we fail to fulfill this obligation we will 
have failed the generations that have gone 
before us and the generations that will 
come after us, and God forbid that we should 
be guilty of such failure. 


DELEGATE McFARLAND, Palm _ Beach 
County, Central Labor Union: Gentlemen, I 
am the author of this resolution, and in 
behalf of the Central Labor Union of West 
Palm Beach I want to make a few remarks 
on it and against the recommendation of this 
committee. As the author of this proposed 
change in the A. F. of L’s constitution, I 
wish to give you my observations and com- 
parison of this vital subject. 


I hope to stay close to the preamble and 
constitution in order to bring forth a better 
understanding of the need of revising this 
part of the law pertaining to its chartered 
bodies and the membership of Local Unions 
that comprise those chartered bodies. As 
you may well know, the parent body did not 
at first exist in this labor movement, but 
the labor movement consisted of guilds or 
erafts. These crafts, as we call them now, 
saw the need of a closer relationship to 
coordinate its various problems one with the 
other, and to strengthen its defense against 
a common antagonist, its employers, has 
banded together under different names, until 
it finally developed what we have now, and 
proudly call the American Federation of La- 
bor. 


As set forth in the preamble it conceived 
an almost perfect birth when it declared in 
these words: “It, therefore, behooves the rep- 
resentatives of the trade and labor unions 





of America, in convention assembled, to 
adopt such measures and disseminate such 
principles among the mechanics and laborers 
of our country as will permanently unite 
them to secure the recognition of rights to 


which they are justly entitled.” 


In the next paragraph they declared for 
a thorough Federation, etc. 


We know the intent as outlined. Now, let's 
compare the intent with the rules and regu- 
lations as outlined in the Constitution. 


Art. XI-—Section 2: It shall be the duty 
of all National and International Unions af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor to instruct their Local Unions to join 
chartered Central Labor Bodies, etc. 


Again, I would say that this is almost 
perfect if its intent had ever been put in 
practice and had been accepted as mandatory 
by Local Unions. But upon examination of 
the different constitutions of the Interna- 
tional Unions we find the words “shall,” 
“mandatory,” ‘“‘must,’’ with provisos attached 
and about an equal amount that do not make 
mention or give any instructions outlined as 
being a duty of all International Unions to 
their Local Unions. This section, even if put 
in the constitution as a ‘‘must,’’ has become 
of little use in many instances as_ Local 
Unions ignore this word, as there is no pen- 
alty prescribed for failure to do so. Now let 
me quote the published word of our great 
deceased) Samuel 
“Let me tell you just what the Federation 


leader (now Gompers: 
is. It is a central labor body bearing the 
same relation to national and international 
unions that the Federal Government bears to 
the States of our Union.’’ Now if our gov- 
ernment told us we “shall’’ or “‘must’’ pay 
our taxes and provided no penalty for not 
complying, how many would pay taxes, and 
pay them in full? Some, but not all. Com- 
pare this word ‘‘mandatory” to another seg- 
ment of our national government—the armed 
forces, which, as in our own Federation of 
Labor one can join voluntarily. But, brother, 
once you are in, it is compulsory to live up 
to all rules and regulations in order that 
each and every one bears his equal share of 
responsibility to the nation. Would you have 
it otherwise? Then why discriminate between 
your Government and our Federation? Let’s 
here and now buckle on our armor and get 
into this battle by changing an antiquated 
law that has defeated its purpose and intent. 
That is surely and slowly strangling the life 
blood of this labor movement. That does not 
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make us free and equal, but shackles the 
willing workers and compels them to carry 
the burden of the slackers. This Federation 
movement is founded on the old adage of, 
“One for All” and “All for One.” That 
heing so, together with the statement of our 
present President in his wonderful address to 
this convention when he said, if I am cor- 
rect, that we must “speak as one, act as 
one, and fight as one.” Is an organization 
that does not pay per capita tax to the 
chartered bodies of this Federation comply- 
ing with this adage? And if not, should 
they be allowed to reap the benefits paid 
for by others than themselves and still flaunt 
to the public that they belong to the A. F. 


of L.? 


I believe you will agree with me that this 
is a very flagrant attitude and policy that 
is being used more and more to the detri- 
ment of all concerned in the labor move- 
ment, to the extent that in the State of 
Florida, I am informed that much less than 
one half of the per capita tax is being paid 
on affiliation in the Florida Federation of 
Labor. 


In speaking of the Central Labor Union, 
that I represent in West Palm Beach, I 
can verify it is below that. I have read 
numerous proceedings of past conventions of 
this A. F. of L. and find statements made 
by Presidents of State Federations and other 
delegates that the same condition exists in 
other or all states. Conditions are generally 
about the same in this respect, from the 
information I have gathered, with California, 
probably faring better than most. We know 
they all would be strengthened if all Unions 
were affiliated and paid full per capita tax. 
We speak of bettering our working condi- 
tions, and we all agree we are for that. 


We speak of enacting better laws and 
repealing bad ones now existing, and we all 
agree. So now let us change our own law 
so we will have at least double the amount 
to work with. Surely we should accomplish 
twice as much. 


VICE PRESIDENT TOBIN: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, I am really surprised that real 
trade unionists located where this resolution 
comes from would introduce a resolution like 
this at this convention. We are trying to or- 
ganize; we are trying to cement the labor 
movement, and here is a resolution which, if 
it was adopted, would destroy the work of 
years of the American Federation of Labor. 
Just notice the Resolve. Really, I am inclined 
to apologize for taking up your time with this. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


RESOLVED, That the wording of Section 2, 
of Article XI, be changed to read as follows: 
“All local unions of National and Interna- 
tional Unions, Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions, comprising the American Federation 
of Labor must affiliate and remain affiliated 
with chartered Central Labor bodies, Depart- 
ments and State Federations of Labor in their 
vicinity, where one exists by paying full per 
capita tax on its membership in good stand- 
ing; failure to do so, would constitute a 
revocation of charter by the President of the 
American Federation of Labor or its Execu- 
tive Council, subject to appeal to the next 
convention.” 


We have one or two places where there is 
some local disagreement, but that will be 
straightened out in time, as in the Central 
Body in Chicago and in the Central Body in 
New York and in St. Louis. 


We have done and we will continue to do 
everything we can to build up the Central 
Bodies and State Federations of Labor. If 
you ask me I don’t want the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor to 
be instructed by, this convention to revoke 
the charter of some International Union, and 
I won’t do it. 


To my mind, the men who introduced this 

resolution don’t know how serious it is. Now, 
E 

tive Council and as International officers to 


we are doing everything we can in the Execu- 





get our unions into those central bodies, and 
if there is any cleaning up to be done the 
place to do it is inside. That is my philosophy. 
Don’t tell us to throw out an International 
Union from this Federation because some of 
our local unions won’t join Central Bodies. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any fur- 
ther remarks? 


SECRETARY MEANY: I would like to point 
out that this resolution, if it was adopted by 
the Committee, would create an almost im- 
possible situation. It would require the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor or 
the Executive Council to revoke the charter of 
a local union of an affiliated Internation] and 
what that would mean would be this—that if 
a local union of Carpenters here in Houston 
failed to pay per capita tax into the Central 
Body for its full membership. and join the 
Central Body, the President of the American 
Federation of Labor would be compelled to 
revoke the charter of the local union of car- 
penters. That is an impossible situation. 


Under the A. F. of L. structure that just 
can’t happen, because under the American 
Federation of Labor structure the A. F. of L. 
has no police power whatsoever over Interna- 


Co 


tional Unions. The A. F. of L. was set up 
deliberately by Gompers and those associated 
with him so that it would not have any police 
power. We have been quoted from time to time 
as stressing the autonomous rights of our 
International Unions, and local unions have 


certain autonomous rights. 


Gompers referred to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as a “rope of sand,’”’ because 
it was constructed on voluntary principles. 


He was completely opposed to compulsion. 


Now, as a former official of a State Fed- 


eration I am opposed te compelling people to 
join State Federations of Labor. I would like 
to see them all in, and I would do everything 
in my power to get them to join. I have never 
failed, in response to an appeal from a State 





Federation or a Central Body, to contact the 
International Union and give that Interna- 
tional Union all the lists of the Locals that 
were outside of the particular Central Body 
or State Federation, and ask that they write 
those local unions and request them to go 
into the State Federation or Central Body. 


I know of no instance in my time in the 
Secretary’s office in Washington where any 
International office has refused to send out 
that letter and make that request. I would 
like to see the State Federations built up, and 
1 would like to see the Central Bodies built 
up, but I do not think that we can adopt a 
policy of compulsion to compel local unions 
to go into these organizations. It is against 
the tradition of the American Federation of 
Labor, and the way this particular resolution 
is drawn it would be completely impossible, 
because the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has no power whatever to re- 
voke the charter of a local union of an affili- 
ated International. 


DELEGATE WELSTED, Virginia State Fed- 
eration: In view of the manner in which the 
resolution is drawn-—and I can see that it 
is too far-reaching now, I move you that the 
resolution be recommitted for further study 
and clarification and brought back to this 
convention before it adjourns. 


DELEGATE ROLLINGS, St. Louis Central 
Trades and Labor Union: I second the motion. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The motion is that 
the resolution be recommitted. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN TOBIN: I am 
opposed to recommitting the resolution. We 
had about 20 men representing international 
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committee. There is 
in recommitting it, in my judgment, 
the committee 


unions on this no sense 

because 
unanimous in its action; 
first, because they did not believe in the sub- 
stance of the resolution, and secondly because 
every man on that committee, all International 
men, knew that we did not have the power to 
do it, as George Meany has explained. There 
is no need of recommitting it, in my judgment, 
because we do not have the power to carry 


out the substance of that resolution. 


was 


DELEGATE WELSTED: You will note my 
motion stated for clarification and redrafting. 
The American Federation of Labor would be 
in a bad way in trying to handle this resolu- 
tion, but certainly if it is redrafted to provide 
that the international unions will police their 
local unions to a degree—and some of them 
do now—then it will answer the same purpose. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The motion is to 
recommit the resolution now before the con- 
vention. All in will please hold up 
your right hands. Those opposed, the same sign. 
The motion to lost. 


favor 


recommit is 

The question now recurs upon the adoption 
of the committee’s report. All in favor of the 
motion to adopt, please say aye. Those opposed 
no. 


The motion is carried and the report of the 


committee is adopted. 


Committeee Secretary Gorman continued the 
report of the committee as follows: 


STRIKE BENEFITS 


Resolution No. 48—By Delegate William 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


Page 38, First Day’s Proceedings. 

Resolution No. 48 has for its 
amendment to Article XIII, Section 5 of the 
constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor in the matter of strike benefits to 
the membership of Federal Labor Unions, the 


last Resolve which is as follows: 


purpose an 


“Article XIII, Section 5. In line seven 


delete ($10.00) ten dollars and insert 
($15.00) fifteen dollars for each mem- 
ber of a Federal Labor Union. In line 


twelve, where a waiting period of two 
weeks is called for, delete the word 
“two” and insert the words ‘one 
week” of the strike for all members 
of Federal Labor Unions.”’ 


Your committee was of the opinion that 
it did not have sufficient information at 
hand which would permit it to make an en- 
lightening report to the Convention concern- 
ing the Resolution. Your Committee was also 
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cognizant that this Resolution poses for the 
American Federation of Labor many prob- 
lems, including finances, which should not 
be acted upon in a hasty manner by the 


Convention, 

It, therefore, recommends that the resolu- 
tion be referred to the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor for its 
consideration and to offer some report upon 
the matter to the next Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Committee Secretary Gorman moved adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


INCREASING DUES FOR 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


Resolution No. 72—By Delegates H. A. 
Bradley, R. E. Tomlinson, Edward R. Moffett, 


International Chemical Workers Union. 
Page 47, First Day’s Proceedings. 
This resolution, if adopted, would compel 
a change in the Constitution of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor in the matter of 
increasing the dues upon such members to 
($2.00) two dollars per month and an in- 
se in the per capita tax to the American 
Federation of Labor from thirty-seven cents 
per month to seventy-five cents per month. 





The 
of the 


final Whereas, 
Resolution and 


and the final Resolve 


as follows. 


The 
called 


“WHEREAS, 
have been 
to increase their 
to the American 
order for the 
bor to have 
increased 
ing these 


International Unions 
upon from time to time 
per capita tax payments 
Federation of Labor in 
American Federation of La- 
sufficient income to meet the 
cost of organizing and _ servic- 
Federal Labor Unions, therefore, 


be it 

RESOLVED, That the Constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor’ be 
amended to provide that monthly dues 
for Federal Labor Unions shall be not 
less than ($2.00) two dollars and _ per 
capita tax payments to the American Fed- 


eration of Labor shall be seventy-five cents 
per month per member.” 


After much deliberation on part of your 
Committee concerning this resolution with 
Committee member Anthony Valente asking 
to be recorded as voting in favor, your 


Committee recommends 
the Resolution. 


non-concurrence’ in 


Committee 
adoption of 


Secretary Gorman 
he Committee’s 


moved the 
report. 


The mo. &s 
imously, 


vas seconded and carried unan- 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY GORMAN: Mr. 
Chairman and this completes the 
report of your Committee on Law, and it is 
signed: 


delegates, 


ORC rege 


tan 


A 
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Daniel J. Tobin, Chairman 
Patrick E. Gorman, Secretary 
Joseph N. Weber 
Harry A. Roach 
Frank Duffy 
James Killen 
William Tracy 
Jerome J. Keating 
Herbert Rivers 
J. P. McCollum 
Joseph Crispino 
William McCarthy 
Anthony Matz 
Sol Cilento 
Anthony Valente 
John P. Redmond 
Sam J. Byers 
Sebastian Ollinger 
Luigi Antonini 
David Sullivan 
COMMITTEE ON LAWS 


CHAIRMAN TOBIN: Mr. 
course there have been no amendments to 
the Constitution and there is nothing else 


Chairman, of 


coming in as far as we can learn. Anyway, 
it is too late to bring in further amend- 
ments. 


It is customary for this convention to ap- 
prove the Constitution as a whole. I offer 
that motion, Mr. President, that this Conven- 
tion approve the Constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor as a whole. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: It has been moved 
and seconded that this 69th Annual Convention 
appove the Constitution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as a whole. Those in favor 
will say aye. Those opposed, no. 


The motion is carried unanimously, and the 
Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor is adopted as a whole. 


CHAIRMAN TOBIN: That concludes the 
report of the Committee on Laws, and I 
want to thank the members of the committee, 
all of them very busy men, who helped us to 
reach the understandings that we submitted 
to you this afternoon. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Permit me, in your 
behalf, to thank Chairman Tobin and the 
members of the committee for the service they 
rendered and for the report submitted to this 
convention. 


Now we will settle down to the enjoyment 
of a wonderful address which I know will be 
delivered to you by our guest speaker this 
afternoon. You have heard him before, and 
you know what I have just said is absolutely 
true. He made the trip all the way from 
Washington to Houston, Texas, in response 
to an invitation we extended him to attend 
and address this session of the American 
Federation of Labor Convention. 


That is deeply significant, and I interpret 
it as evidence of his very deep interest in the 
American Federation of Labor. He came here 
because he wants to show, by his presence, 
his deep interest in the American Federation 
of Labor. 


We are fortunate indeed in that such a 
man was selected to serve as Secretary of La- 
bor under the present Administration. He 
came from New England, from the great 
State of Massachusetts, where he served in 
varying public capacities, and finally as the 
Governor of that great State of Massachusetts. 
That meant that he was well equipped to 
render service in the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States, with a background of 
experience and training that peculiarly fitted 
and qualified him to serve—a great opportunity 
for gaining knowledge of the economic ques- 
tion and problems of his time. 


Thus equipped in this wonderful way, and 
with a sympathetic mind, friendly to labor, 
earnestly seeking to promote their economic, 
social and industrial welfare, he has served 
his country well. I esteem it a great honor and 
privilege to present to you the Honorable 
Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor. 


HONORABLE 
MAURICE J. TOBIN 


(Secretary of Labor) 


President Green, officers and delegates to 
this 69th Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor: I want to express my 
appreciation to President Green for the invi- 
tation extended to come here, as Secretary 
of Labor, and address this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. And when I 
talk to this group, representing better than 
8,000,000 American workers, I am confident 
that I am talking to as patriotic and as loyal 
a delegate group as will represent a body of 
people .in any convention to be held in the 
United States in the year of 1950. 


And I would say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, there is no convention I could address 
that could have a better appreciation of the 
great ideological fight that is now going on 
in the world. The rank and file of the or- 
ganizations that you men and women represent 
here are thorough-going, real, genuine Ameri- 
cans and they want no other philosophy than 
the philosophy that has made this country of 
ours the greatest in the land—not only great 
in a broad, economic way, but great in par- 
ticular for the advancement of the men and 
women of this country who toil for a wage. 


Now, because of the troubled conditions in 
which we find ourselves at the present time 
and the subject matter that I want to dis- 
cuss, I am going to do something I have never 
done before at an A. F. of L. convention, and 
that is to proceed to use a manuscript. 
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Last year, when I appeared before this 
convention, I spoke at length of the greatness 
and power of the American Federation of La- 
bor, I wish today to call on that greatness 
and power for a task which involves the very 
life of our country. 


Last year, I said in the course of my ad- 
dress to this body, ‘“‘we have problems. not 
mly within the borders of the nation, we 
have problems all over the world, and I want 
to congratulate the American Federation of 
Labor on the contribution it has made to 
the strengthening of the free nations on this 
side of the Iron Curtain.” 


Today both our domestic and our foreign 
problems are increased to an extent beyond our 
expectation a year ago. Today, the part which 
a powerful and mature labor organization 
like yours can play to keep our economy se- 
cure and our strength ample for all demands 
today your role takes on a significance which 
can not be overrated. 


That is why I want to talk to you soberly 
and candidly. This is not the time for oratory 
this is the hour for patriotic Americans to 
take counsel, to clarify a common goal and 
to resolve to stretch every sinew to reach 
that goal. 


We have, for the sake of all that we hold 
dear, for the sake of preserving democracy, 
for the sake of making good our commitment 
to the United Nations, for the sake of keeping 
Soviet imperialism from engulfing mankind, 
gone into Korea. President Truman’s bold 
decision to enable the United Nations to 
rescue the South Korean republic has given the 
world a new hope and a new sense of courage. 





The American people have responded to 
this assumption of international responsibility 
on the part of our government with the spirit 
to be expected from a country like ours. The 
American labor movement has given enthu- 
siastic endorsement to the Korean policy. 


But, things being what they are, we have 
to be thinking of threats and dangers larger 
than those we are facing up to in Korea. We 
are now seeing the Communist aggression as 
a menance which we must guard against 
with all that we have and are. Accordingly, we 
have gone into training for any test the 
future may hold. 


We have launched a program which con- 
templates three million men under arms. as 
well as the rearming of our European allies. 
We have launched a program of economic 
implementation for the whole great enter- 
prise to preserve human freedom and justice 
under law throughout the world. 


We are not engaged in a general war, and, 
God helping us, we shall avoid that ghastly 
experience. But we must prepare ourselves 
against the worst. 


As President Truman said on September 10, 
the only way in which to convince Communist 
leaders that aggression does not pay is “to 
build up the military strength needed to sup- 
port the rule of law in the world.” 


We must give up business as usual. To 
quote President Truman again, “all of us, 
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whether we are farmers, or wage earners, 
or businessmen—must give up some of the 
things we would ordinarily expect to have for 
ourselves and our families.” 


If we are to produce material for defense, 
we must raise the money to pay the bill. 
Not only that, we must reconcile ourselves to 
some measure of controls. That is unavoid- 
able, if we are not to invite inflation. But 
the right kind of leadership and the coopera- 
tion of labor, management and the public, 
can limit inflation and do much to soften the 
impact of controls. 


For its part, the government is proceeding 
to set up machinery for both partial mobiliza- 
tion in keeping with current needs and for 
full mobilization against the event of a larger 
threat. 


All this means a change in our normal af- 
fairs. Voluntary action, induced by a _ sense 
of the urgency of the situation can make it 
unnecessary for the government to use its 
power of regulation sweepingly. But some con- 
trols are in order in any case. 





Steps have already been taken to provide 
for a mobilization of strength called for by 
the gravity of the situation. Machinery is be- 
ing set up for the over-all administration of 
national resources. This involves the use of 
existing departments to deal with defense 
tasks appropriate to their functions. It in- 
volves also, the setting up of a National Pro- 
duction Authority to expedite production, and 
an Economical Stabilization Agency to be 
responsible for price and wage stabilization 
and, in general, to keep the economy on an 
even keel. 


Under this scheme, it is the job of the De- 
partment of Labor to handle manpower. Since 
production and still more production is of 
the essence of our mounting defense effort 
since, during World War II, it was manpower 
which stood out as a production-limiting fac- 
tor—we are here face to face with a problem 
of crucial importance. Mistakes of the past 
must not be repeated. In addition, we are con- 
fronted with new difficulties which were not 
experienced during the last war. 


Let’s have a look at the current economic 
situation. Our gross national production dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1950 was at the 
rate of 270 billions. Our index of industrial 
production reached a new peak in August of 
roughly 204, five points above the figure for 
July, or better than twice the 1935-39 average. 
We have 62.4 persons at work—the highest 
mark in our history, war or peace. Our total 
civilian labor force in August was 64.9 mil- 
lions. That means we had only 2.5 million un- 
employed, the lowest point since the end of 
1948. In other words, our economy is still ex- 
panding, and rapidly approaching full ca- 
pacity. 


That is what our system of private enter- 
prise has achieved. We have every reason to 
rejoice in our prosperity. It is a well-being 
which is widely distributed. It is a well-being 
which reduces the claims of Communism to 
pure bunk. Let me illustrate the contrast be- 
between the status of the American worker un- 
der our competitive system and the status of 
the Russian worker under the Soviet system. 
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A study made last year by the Labor De- 
partment of the purchasing power of hourly 
earnings in the United States, and in 18 
other countries shows that as of the spring 
of 1949 the average Russian worker had to 
toil 5 to 7 times as long as the average 
American worker to buy a given amount of 
food. It took the Moscow worker 25 minutes 
of working time to make enough to buy a 
pound of bread. It took the American worker 
just 6 minutes. It took the Russian worker 
254 minutes, or 414 hours, to earn a pound 
of beef. It took the American worker 29 
minutes. It took the Russian worker 158 
minutes, more than 245 hours, to earn a dozen 
eggs. It took the American worker 27 minutes. 


The study I have just referred to is in proc- 
ess of revision. But it already shows, in spite 
of the widely-hearalded cut in prices in USSR 
state-controlled stores last March, that the 
average Russian worker still has to work an 
hour to buy a quart of milk, 22 to 27 hours 
to buy a pound of tea, and 42 to 50 working 
days, almost two months, to buy a wool suit. 
In the light of these facts, the Communist 
claim that Russia is a worker’s paradise be- 
comes the hollowest mockery. 


But, for the purposes of our defense ef- 
fort our very prosperity heightens the dif- 
ficulty of the task of providing manpower 
for an accelerated industrial drive. We had 
a reservoir of about 8 million unemployed to 
draw on 10 years ago. As I have pointed 
out, this pool amounts to on!y 2 millions at 
the present time. As the armed forces expand 
and our industrial machine expands, we shal] 
have to scrape up additional manpower. It 
seems to be safe to say that, with careful 
planning, the requirements of both industry 
and the armed services can be met for a 
limited time, say, 9 months. But what would 


> 


we do about full mobilization ? 


We have today a total labor force of 66 
millions. Where would we find the 5 mil- 
lions needed for a total effort? It is esti- 
mated that a million and a half of the cur- 
rently unemployed could be utilized. But that 
still leaves a big gap. We would have to at- 
tract more women into the work force, we 
would have to draw on our youth and our 
older people. We could lengthen factory 
hours, which now average about 40 a week. 
We could cut down on civilian production, 
thereby releasing machinery and men for 
defense production. 





We have the satisfaction of knowing that 
our workers today are superior to those of 
1940. Many of the latter had grown rusty 
because of long idleness. Many of them had 
never worked in private industry and so 
lacked necessary work habits. Today, we have 
an active, experienced work force possessing 
ready skills. That goes even for the unem- 
ployed or for many of them. We are at 
least that much ahead of the game with 
respect to the competence of our workers. 


I have given you a glimpse of the man- 
power problem, only a glimpse, but enough 
to indicate its complexity and importance. 
There are many factors I have not mentioned 
for lack of time. But all the items add up 
to a most significant phase of our democ- 
racy’s mobilization. It is equally clear from 
our experience in the last war that the only 
real limitation on production is the man- 
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power which can be thrown into industrial 
activity. 


The emergency will have an even more 
significant effect on our daily lives as the 
weeks pass. As we turn to the rebuilding 
of our national defense, as the President 
said in his talk the Saturday night before 
last, there will be less and less of some 
kinds of civilian goods available. We will 
have fewer television sets, automobiles, and 
other things that contribute to our high 
American standard of living. How far we 
will have to go in pulling in our belts de- 
pends on a number of factors, not all of 
which are yet clear. 

The possibility of rising prices is a mat- 
ter of great concern. To a considerable ex- 
tent, the rises of the last few months result 
from a wave of panic buying, which is now 
subsiding. Some observers are afraid people 
have bought so much that there will be 
inadequate buying in the months ahead. We 
must not be lulled into a false sense of 
security, however. There is danger ahead. 
Raw material prices have in some cases 
shown speculative rises; in other cases price 
lines have been held. Shortages of industrial 
raw materials and increased costs affecting 
factory operation may cause rises in the 
prices of manufactured goods. Some of these 
prices have already begun to rise. There is 
great danger that basic costs may rise and 
that they will mean higher prices for things 
that farmers and producers of other cost- 
of-living commodities buy. This would mean 
further rises in prices and the cost of liv- 
ing and labor would naturally feel that fur- 
ther increases in wages were in order. Such 
an increase in wages would again be re- 
flected, however, in increased industrial 
prices whenever they could not be readily 
absorbed and we would be involved in an- 
other inflationary spiral that would benefit 
nobody. Labor would benefit least of all, 
because the wages of labor usually lag be- 
hind prices as they rise. 


There are steps which the Government ex- 
pects to take in this situation. Under the 
authority of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, the President will be able to restrict 
and allocate the use of materials which are 
in short supply, and thus in many instances 
to prevent their prices from rising specu- 
lately. Installment credit has already been 
restricted beginning last week. Taxes are 
going up, and pay envelopes will, by the 
end of the year, be affected by the new 
withholding tax increases. Above all, I want 
to say to you that it is the Government’s 
firm intention to keep the lid on the cost 
of living. We will take every step which 
is necessary to ensure that there will be 
equality of sacrific. during the period ahead 
including, as an early step, an excess profits 
tax which Congress is expected to enact 
within the next few months. 


In my opinion, the danger of inflation is 
the major danger which faces American 
labor at home today. The problems which 
you will have to face, as the leaders of 
American labor during this period, are not 
easy. The degree of self-restraint which the 
President has asked you to exercise is not 
going to be popular; it is always far easier 
to let the other fellow do it. But it is 
crystal-clear that such self-restraint affords 
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the best chance to avoid the drastic over-all 
price and wage controls of a kind that we 
had during World War IIl—the kind that we 
would prefer not to go back to. If we do 
have to impose these controls, they may be 
with us for a long time. 


The over-all cost of living has actually 
risen by a fairly small amount since the 
period prior to the onset of the Korean crisis 
although meat prices are way up and other 
prices are going higher. If wage increases 
which are negotiated in the period ahead 
can be confined to those which are neces- 
sary to correct for the rise in the cost of 
living, and if further increases are avoided, 
we have some chance to minimize controls. 


I realize, of course, that a very large 
number of contracts were successfully ne- 
gotiated during the months preceding Ko- 
rea, with no idea of what was going to 
happen immediately afterward. 


These contracts will not be reopened, by 
their terms until next year. As_ contracts 
are reopened, it may be appropriate to re- 
view their wage terms in the light of 
recent changes in the _ cost-of-living. Of 
course, I realize that there are also a cer- 
tain number of wage structure inequities 
and substandard situations that may call 
for correction. 


Further wage increases combined’ with 
longer hours at overtime will add to the 
great volume of purchasing power which is 
already bidding up the prices of goods. We 
must face the unpleasant fact that purchas- 
ing power which helps to support and ex- 
pand our economy in normal peacetime 
helps only to inflate prices in an abnormal 
defense situation such as we find ourselves 
in at the present time. For this reason we 
must expect not only to buy many more 
war bonds and to save in other ways, but 
also to face the unpleasant fact of re- 
straining upward general wage movement. 


The Defense Production Act of 1950 gives 
the President the authority to control wages 
and prices. These authorities must be used 
together. It was Congress’ finding that 
prices could not be held down if wage costs 
were allowed to rise. While I believe that 
there are some exceptions to this, there is 
no doubt that an effective over-all stabili- 
zation of prices must inevitably carry with 
it stabilization of wages. 


Whether these control powers will have 
to be exercised will depend upon what labor 
and management do within the period that 
lies immediately ahead. The President has 
established an Economic Stabilization Agency 
with responsibility to determine when these 
controls are to be imposed. Under the Stabil- 
ization Administrator the President is estab- 
lishing a price administration office similar 
to the OPA of World War II and a Wage 
Board, The President’s order establishing the 
Board provides for full and equal representa- 
tion of labor, management and the public. 
The initial functions of the Wage Board 
will be to plan the development of wage 
stabilization policies, and to advise as to the 
necessity for imposing wage controls. 


When the Congress passed the Defense 
Production Act it did not intend to sanction 
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a wage freeze. If controls are necessary, the 
law provides sufficient flexibility to permit 
adjustments in cases where inequity or hard- 
ship might exist. It would be unreasonable 
to expect the development of a wage policy 
which would allow the continuation of ad- 
justments on a peace-time basis, but it is 
expected that an entirely reasonable policy 
can be evolved within the limits of this 
law by the Board which the President is 
setting up. 


I cannot give any definite indication of 
what this policy would be, because there 
is now no _ specific policy, and no such 
policy can be evolved satisfactorily without 
full cooperation among government, labor, 
and management. The law provides for the 
elimination of hardships and inequities, and 
I am certain that a policy will be evolved 
which gives adequate expression to the basic 
needs of reason and justice. 


To do it we must have absolutely united, 
all segments of America, and I am confi- 
dent if we do we can show the world in a 
free way, under the Constitution of the 
United States, we can build to a strength 
five times greater than any combination of 
totalitarian powers, and by the building of 
this strength we will give renewed confi- 
dence to those people whose confidence may 
not now be at a high level, namely, the 
democratic countries of Western Europe and 
the young struggling democracies in the 
rest of the world. 


All believers of freedom in the world today 
must stand together as never before, and 
I am confident that the officers and mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor 
will be found in the forefront of the Ameri- 
cans who will be leading our country on 
to the better days. I trust God will grant, 
and which will gain not only peace for us 
but for people all over the world. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: You, my friends, 
have demonstrated more eloquently and im- 
pressively than I can express your apprecia- 
tion of the visit of Secretary of Labor 
Tobin with us this afternoon and of the 
splendid address which he delivered. I can 
truthfully say that he has measured up to 
the high standard of excellency which we 
can always look forward to when he visits 
with us. 


His address this afternoon is of a kind 
and character that will serve to stimulate 
earnest and sincere thinking on the part of 
every listener this afternoon. His advice is 
to look forward, not backward, to turn 
our faces to the rising sun rather than to 
the sunset, to face the uncertainties and the 
emergencies of the future in the courageous 
way we have always faced such situations 
in the past. 


We are conscious of the fact that labor 
will be called upon to make sacrifices, to 
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deal with emergencies, perhaps, that will be 
more intense than we have had, for some 
time to come. For who is it here who can 
visualize the future fully? 


Representatives of the free nations of the 
world are sitting upon a keg of dynamite 
in Germany. Will they turn into India? Will 
they go further into Asia? Will they attack 
us, or will they stir us to the degree that 
we must act in self defense? We ask our- 
selves these questions. Who, living in a 
world of uncertainty, can answer it? But, 
my friends, we will face it courageously, 
because we do not have the word ‘“‘surrender”’ 
in our vocabulary. We will never give up. 
We will stand with our country and the 
freedom-loving nations of the world until, 
we hope, totalitarianism will be wiped out 
of every nation on the earth and freedom 
and liberty substituted therefor. 


I ask you all to read this address again. 
It will be in today’s printed proceedings of 
the convention. I ask you to study it care- 
fully, because ‘it deals with a basic emer- 
gency. 


In my opinion, the Secretary of Labor has 
very correctly diagnosed not only the pres- 
ent, but he has speculated correctly on the 
future. It will help us, and in that way he 
has made a great contribution to the educa- 
tional value of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Secretary Tobin, from the bottom of my 
heart and in the name of all your friends— 


and everyone here is a friend—I thank you, 


for your visit this afternoon and for your 
wonderful address. 


The Chair now recognizes a member of the 
Executive Council, Brother Charles Mac- 
Gowan, for the presentation of a matter. 


RAILWAY LABOR 
LEGISLATION 


VICE PRESIDENT MacGOWAN: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, I ask this opportun- 
ity to introduce a privileged motion. Vice 
President George Harrison, of the American 
Federation of Labor, and President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, with several other International Pres- 
idents, is in Washington attempting to secure 
the passage of an amendment to the Railway 
Labor Act which will make it possible for 
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the railroad workers of this country and 
their employers to negotiate a union shop. 
The present law does not permit a union 
shop to be negotiated. 


I will read for you Brother Harrison’s mes- 
sage: 


“Senator Kerr of Oklahoma is going to 
offer a motion in the Senate to recommit 
the Bill, S-3295, in order to defeat the bill. 
It is, therefore, imperative that all Interna- 
tional Unions and local bodies wire their 
Senators immediately to block this effort by 
Senator Kerr. It is particularly important 
that local and state bodies in Oklahoma wire 
their Senators, and particularly Senator 
Kerr, protesting the contemplated action. It 
is of grave importance that action be taken 
immediately, because this matter will be com- 
ing up right away. Senator Kerr is now in 
the Democratic cloak room, but the matter 
may come up almost instantly.’’ 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer this 
motion, that the President of the American 
Federation of Labor and the presidents of all 
the International and local bodies present 
wire their United States Senators at once, 
urging the passage of Senate Bill No. 3295. 


The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I am sure all of you 
are conscious of the importance of this mat- 
ter. Our railroad workers are heart and soul 
behind this measure, and we ought to help 
them all we can. I, therefore, favor strongly 
the motion offered by Brother MacGowan, 
and I hope we will all do everything that 
lies within our power to bring about the 
passage of this legislation referred to by 
Brother MacGowan in his statement. 


All those in favor of his motion will raise 
your right hands; those opposed. 


The motion is unanimously carried. 
Now, let us unanimously carry it out. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I would suggest 
that you put the number of the bill down so 
that you can send your messages to your 
senators. The number is Senate Bill 3295. 


Chairman Woll is now prepared to submit 
a report in behalf of the Gompers Centen- 
nial Committee. I know you will be pleased 
to listen to this report, because your hearts 
and your affections are centered upon that 
great American Federation of Labor Presi- 
dent,: Samuel Gompers. 





REPORT OF 


REPORT ON THE 
SAMUEL GOMPERS 
CENTENARY 


VICE-PRESIDENT WOLL: In behalf of 
the Committee on the Centenary of Samuel 
following statement 


Gompers I present the 


and report. 


In celebrating the centenary of Samuel 
Gompers, we pay homage to a man who 
ranks high among the builders of modern 
America 





ared early this 
contribution” 


As President Truman de 
year, Gompers made a “great 
to our nation’s welfare. 


The fact is that Gompers belongs among 
the very small number of great men who 
have made a distinctive contribution to our 
development as a democratic people. 


He worked in a narrower sphere than 
other of this country’s outstanding leade 
Yet it would be difficult to name more than 
two or three since Lincoln’s time whose 
achievements were as large, as durable, and 
as beneficial to a free society. 





8s. 


His final words were: “God bless our 
American institutions. May they grow bet- 
ter day by day.’’ 


His own part in that progressive growth 


was profoundly important. 


Federation 
more 


founded the American 
president for 


Gompers 
of Labor. He was _ its 
than forty years. 


Under his leadership, which coincided with 
one of the most formative periods of our 
history, the A. F. of L. added a new dimen- 
sion to American democracy. 


It extended the concept of democracy from 
the sphere of politics to the sphere of in- 
dustry. It was the pioneer. It established for 
the first time, permanently and over a wide 
area, the basic right of workers to bargain 
collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing. 








Nowadays we speak almost casually of 


this right. It is accepted. It is so much a 
part of our everyday vocabulary. in fact, 
that we tend to overlook its significance. 

which people have 


Yet it is a right for 


fought revolutions—and not always success- 
fully. 
The A. F. of L. under Gompers’ leader- 


ship, established it through orderly and dem- 
ocratic, though often’ bitterly contested, 
change. 


And by so doing, the A. F. of L. enabled 
American working men and women to attain 
a higher standard of living, a fuller citizen- 
ship, and a happier life than that enjoyed 
by workers anywhere else in the world. 
well. 


It accomplished other things as 
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In raising living standards, in making 
freedom a reality for millions of American 
men and women, it helped to make Ameri- 
can labor the most resourceful, the most 
highly-skilled, and the most productive ou 
the face of the earth. 


It is impossible to appreciate the extent 
of Gompers’ contribution to labor and the 
nation—whose fortunes he regarded as being 
inseparably linked—without recalling the 
problems with which he had to contend. 


In the 1880's, when he and his associates 
formed the American Federation of Labor, 
there was nothing that could accurately be 
called a national labor movement. 
especially promising 


Nor were conditions 


for one. 


The opposition to organized labor—typified 
by such industrial barons as Pullman, Frick, 
and the elder Rockefeller—was_ unyielding, 
arrogant, and ruthless. 


organized labor was 
supported by private armies of spies and 
strikebreakers. It was aided by the govern- 
ment through the use of injunctions and the 
militia. It was violently encouraged by large 
sections of the press. 


The fight against 


The status of labor was referred to in 
lofty tones on some ceremonial occasions, but 
in many instances it was indistinguishable 
from that of serfdom. 


Labor’s conditions were harsh and punish- 
ing. It had no rights that anyone felt obliged 
to respect. And every previous effort to im- 
prove labor’s position through organization 
had ended in failure. 


The A. F. of L. itself, at the beginning, 
provided little reason for optimism. The Fed- 
eration began with a handful of unions whose 
membership totaled barely fifty thousand. It 
had no standing in the community. It had 
no real organization, as we understand it to- 
day. It had no funds. Gompers noted later 
in his autobiography that there was not even 
enough money at times for “ink and paper.’’ 





Yet, when Gompers’ long reign as presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. ended with his death 
in 1924, it had three million members; its 
constituent unions were numerous and solidly 
entrenched; and organized labor had become 
a recognized and powerful influence in na- 
tional and international affairs. 


There was nothing inevitable about this 
transformation. The wisdom of workers or- 
ganizing into unions now seems obvious. But 
in those early days when Gompers’ was 
emerging as the country’s leading exponent 
of trade unionism, he was in a minority. It 


was a much abused and ridiculed minority 
even within the so-called enlightened section 


of our population. 


The eighties and the nineties were a period 
in which the labor movement was cluttered 
up with people who claimed to have quick 
cures for all types of social and economic 
problems. 


There were people who proclaimed that 
before things got better they would have to 
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get worse—until workers, driven by misery, 
would revolt and establish a proletarian dic- 
tatorship. 


There were others who insisted that salva- 
tion for labor lay exclusively in the green- 
back movement, or in the single tax move- 
ment, or in Utopian cooperatives, or in the 
formation of a new political party. 


But whatever their other differences, all 
of them seemed in agreement on one point 
that trade unionism was foredoomed to fail- 
ure. They called it “reactionary,” “useless,” 
and “obsolete.”’ 


Samuel Gompers didn’t agree. 


He understood the needs of American la- 
bor. He knew the facts of American life 
better than his critics. 


He saw that the way to raise the status 
of labor was, first and foremost, through 
economic organization. He was concerned 


with deeds rather than with words, with 
tangible gains rather than with promises, 
with practical results rather than with 
theories. While others tried to climb their 
various rainbows to Utopia, Gompers used 


his massive abilities to build an organization 
to which American workers could look for 
leadership and _ protection. 


The fact that the A. F. of L. today, with 
its eight million members, constitutes the 
single most powerful labor organization in 
the world, can be traced very largely—al- 
though not, of course, exclusively—to his 
vision and to the practical intelligence, 
energy, and single-mindedness. which he de- 
voted to the long task of making his vision 
a reality. 


Inherent in Gompers’ greatness as a labor 
leader was his unwavering conviction that 
progress in a democratic society must be a 
step-by-step procedure—one often entailing 
setbacks and delays, and at times exhausting 
patience. He knew too, however, that any 
promise of quick progress through other than 
orderly, democratic, and natural means was 
bound to prove misleading and false. 


This faith in democracy motivated his en- 
tire life. It was deeply imbedded in his 
whole philosophy and career. 


When the Communist revolution took place 
in Russia, many well-meaning people 
throughout the world hailed it as a great 
advance for humanity. But Gompers knew 
better. 


He said that communism deprived people 
of their democratic rights, and that where 
tyranny existed there could be no progress 
for humanity. 


He recognized that not only Russia but 
all of civilization was menaced. He declared 
and I quote—that ‘‘Those who see wisely 
into the future must, if society is to be 
saved—so shape the world as to offer com- 
munism no foothold.” 


Unfortunately, this grim warning went un- 
heeded through crucial years. The truth of 
what had happened in Russia was mon- 
strous. There was a reluctance to face it. 






It is amusing now, in a way, to recall 
how Gompers was denounced for his aggres- 
sive hostility toward communism. It was 
said, among other things, that he iacked 
understanding. 

But events have provided a crushing ref- 
utation of this criticism. 





Now, at long last, it is generally recog- 
nized that there can be no compromise 
with totalitarianism: of any kind. 


The cynical brutality of communist aggres- 
sion in Korea today makes any other honest 
conclusion impossible. 


But Gompers’ firm democratic 
insight into the fundamental 
society, placed the A. F. of L. in the fore- 
front of the struggle against world com- 
munism more than a generation ago. 


faith, his 
working of 








factor 
country a 
stability for our 


decisive 
labor in this 
strength and 
institutions. 


His leadership was a 
making organized 
source of 
democratic 





More than sixty years ago, in one of his 
annual reports to the American Federation 
of Labor, Gompers said: 


“Of all the struggles of the human family 
for freedom, order, and progres the trade 
unions are the direct and legitimate heirs 
It is their mission to continue the battle 

for the abolition of injustice and 
wrongs. 





We have gone a long way in our country 
toward fulfilling the high humanitarian pur- 
pose Gompers set for organized labor. Our 
accomplishments and contributions to the wel- 
fare and democratic health of our nation 
are everywhere apparent. 


They are apparent in our material 
ress, in our _ intellectual growth, in the 
vigor of our free political system, and in 
our determination to maintain that freedom 
against its enemies both at home and abroad. 


prog- 


Today American labor continues to move 
along the road of steady, rational, and con- 
structive advance marked out by Gompers. 


Like Gompers, we construct no 
But neither do we set 
tions. 


Utopias. 
limits on our ambi- 


Our faith in America’s future is infinite. 
Our objective shall remain the best possible 
life for the citizens of a democracy—max- 
imum material welfare combined with max- 
imum freedom—never one at the expense of 
the other. 

That was 


Gompers’ goal. 


It remains ours for the 
is our guide for the future. 


present, and it 


It will remain the goal of free 
as long as the world shall survive. 


people 


It is because of these and other equally 
important considerations that the convention 
of the A. F. of L. a year ago resolved to 
commemorate this year the centennial of the 
birth of Samuel Gompers. 
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The effects of the Gompers Centennial ac- 
tivities have been most gratifying. They 
have brought to the attention of the workers 
generally and trade unionists in particular 
the basic conception and views which he so 
ably and lucidly revealed and so eloquently 
expounded and espoused by word and by 
deed. 


Hundreds of events have taken place so 
far. Many more are scheduled for the fu- 
ture. They had their beginning with a din- 
ner sponsored by the A. F. of L. held in 
Washington, D. C. on January 5th _ last, 
attended by President Truman, Vice Presi- 
dent Barkley, most members of the Cabinet, 
Executive Council members, and _ thousands 
of trade union officers and friends, and at 
which dinner a glowing tribute was paid 
Gompers by the President of these United 
States. 


The event was further honored by the is- 
suance of 110 million Gompers Commemorative 
stamps followed by appropriate ceremonies 
participated in by the postal authorities of 
our government. 


Memorial resolutions have been passed by a 
number of state legislatures. Speeches honor- 
ing Gompers’ achievements have been made 
in Congress. 


Governors, mayors and other public officials 
throughout the land have paid tribute to 
Gompers not alone as a trade union leader 
but as a great commoner—a great patriot—an 
outstanding humanitarian. 


National and International Unions have 
honored the memory, the work and the worth 
of Gompers. 


State Federations of Labor, Central Labor 
Bodies; regional groups from coast to coast 
have engaged in fitting commemorative un- 
dertakings. 


Schools have been named afer him in various 
parts of the country. Gompers’ essay contests 
have been engaged in and Gompers scholar- 
ships have been created—all testifying to his 
great interest in public education and in open- 
ing the doors to the lowly born as well as to 
all others of opportunities for participation 
in and enjoyment of an ever rising cultural 
as well as economic and social life. 


Conferences in a number 
of educational institutions have taken place. 
Material on Gompers has been sought by 
schools and colleges and in many instances 
classes have set aside special sessions and 
projects devoted to his contributions to our 
time and civilization 


Institutions and 


Honored at home, he was likewise honored 
in other lands. Commemorative meetings have 
taken place in South America and in Europe. 
The International Labor Office at Geneva, 
which Gompers was responsible in founding, 
most appropriately paid tribute to him for 
his outstanding services to labor the world 
over. 


The Gompers Centennial Committee has de- 
voted much of its time in distributing infor- 
mation on Gompers through all available 
channels and media. 
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Radio presentations have been engaged in 


on a national and local level. 


Gompers exhibits have taken place at State 
Fairs. 


Magazines of national and international re- 
pute have been encouraged to inform their 
readers of the life and contributions of 
Gompers. 


The labor press has rendered invaluable 
services in bringing his sterling qualities and 
inspiring deeds and accomplishments to mil- 
lions of wage earners. 


’amphlets, booklets and other forms of 
literature have been issued by your Committee 
and widely distributed to all affiliates, the 
labor press, labor reporters, editors, librarians, 
teachers, students, community groups, public 
officials and others. 


The full result of all these activities will not 
and cannot be completely visible until later 
in the year, when many projects, now under 
way, will have been completed. Indeed, the in- 
tangible resultant beneficial effects can never 
be measured or be calculated by any existing 
standards of evaluation. 


Fresh and sympathetic interest has been 
stimulated throughout the world not only 
in Gompers, but in the philosophy and his- 
tory of American trade unionism generallv. 


His long-life crusade on behalf of labor and of 
free institutions has been brought home to 
millions of Americans and to great and sub- 
stantial numbers beyond our borders. 

Your Committee is proud in the task as- 
signed to it. It rejoices with all in the at- 
tainments thus far achieved. It proposes to 
continue on until its assignment is completed. 


And in conclusion, it urges that we com- 
memorate the work and worth of Gompers, 
not merely for a day, a week, a month or 
a year but that we shall hold fast for all the 
years the memory and teachings of the founder 
of our movement, follow the basic principles 
upon which our trade union structure is 
reared, defend and protect the fundamentals 
of right and justice—of freedom, liberty and 
democracy that have made for the greatness of 
our people and our nation and live always 
in that blessing of God for our American in- 
stitutions, referred to by Gompers in his final 
words and strive ever with all our might that 
they, our free and American institutions, may 
continue to grow better day by day. 


VICE PRESIDENT WOLL: Now, we have 
an extraordinary surprise. For those whose 
association with the labor movement who 
recall Samuel Gompers in all his vigor, in 
all his indomnitable courage, in all his deep 
and abiding faith in democracy. 


We will hear the voice of Samuel 
Gompers from a speech he delivered during 
the first World War. I pray your attention 
to listen to his 


now 


voice. 


_ (At this point in the convention a record- 
ing of the speech above referred to was 
reproduced over the public address system). 
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PRESIDENT GREEN: A great mass meet- 
held at Soldiers Field 
on Labor Day this 


ing was in Chicago 
Ninety thousand 
in a Labor 
privilege and 
from Holly- 
that Labor Day 
I heard him and listened to him 
inspiring Labor Day 


year. 
participating 
Day celebration. It was my 

pleasure to meet a young man 
wood who 


people were there 


participated in 
celebration. 
deliver an 
Samuel Gompers. He 
to a high 
I want to 


address on 
measured up, indeed, 
standard. He is here now, and 


present him to you briefly. 


It gives me great 
to you William Holden 


introduce 
from Hollywood. 


pleasure to 


MR. WILLIAM HOLDEN 


President Green, 
Meany, Vice President Woll, members of 
the Executive Council, Delegates, and fellow 
members of the American Federation of La- 
bor: I am honored to be here as an officer 
of the Screen Actors’ Guild... but it is a far 
greater honor to participate in this tribute 
to Mr. Gompers. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


I shall not attempt to add to Mr. Woll’s 
splendid evaluation of Samuel Gompers. Mr. 
Woll is better qualified than I am to discuss 
Gompers’ massive contribution to our na- 
tional welfare, and the qualities that made 
for his greatness. 


But as a representative of the Screen Ac- 
tors’ Guild, I must mention an aspect of 
Gompers’ career that is of special interest to 
us. 

I refer to the fact that Samuel 
had a substantial part in the development 
of our own actors’ organizations. It was 
Gompers’ wise and vigorous intervention at a 
crucial moment that brought Actors’ Equity, 
the pioneer in our field, on to firm and 
solid ground. And for this all actors in the 
theatre and motion pictures are deeply in- 
debted to him. 


Gompers 


I would like to say 
the legitimate theatre and in motion pic- 
tures, generally classified as Hollywood, are 
more often abused than understood. 


here, that people in 


The overwhelming majority of people in 
our motion picture capital are anything but 
economic plutocrats. If they were, they 
wouldn’t be interested in guilds and unions. 


And they aren’t Reds either. 


Motion picture actors are good AFL union 
people. They are warm-hearted and decent 
and good American citizens and they'd like 
to do their part in making the world a bet- 
ter place to live in. 


Not many of them are political scientists. 
But, then, you don’t have to be a political 
scientist to want a better world ... and 
I could name more than a couple of political 
scientists who've been wrong themselves. 


What I’m getting at is 


this: Some few 
Hollywood people have 


enlisted in bad 
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causes, but mostly because they were deluded 
into thinking the causes were good. The 
solution is to provide genuinely good causes 
and here I think the American Federa- 
tion of Labor can be of very great value. 


Getting 
was a 
in the 


back to Samuel Gompers: There 
warmness in him to which people 
theatre responded . . . and he 
responded to the warmness in them. How 
actors feel about Samuel Gompers was ex- 
pressed long ago .. . in fact, at the last 
convention Gompers attended, in 1924. Here 
is what an actor delegate to that convention 
in 1924 had to say in seconding the renom- 
ination of Mr. Gompers. 


“There are two characteristics men admire 

honesty and courage—and Sam has both 
of them. No one has even been able, truth- 
fully, to accuse him of having run under 
fire. No one can ever say that when he has 
been taken up by the spirit of evil on to 
the mountain top and shown all the kingdoms 
of the world, that he has not in the langu- 
age of the scriptures said: ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan’. We admire and envy him for 
his physical vitality. I am sure the only 
reason that Ponce de Leon did not find the 
fountain of youth is because Sam was not 
on earth at the time to show him where he 
got his youth and vitality. 

“But, if in the course of nature, the 
finger of time writes exit for Sam, at least 
we who have been associated with him can 
in the face of all the world rise and say: 
‘Take him all in all, he was a man. We shall 
not look upon his like again’.”’ 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I know we have all 
been pleased to listen to this fine addition 
to the report of the Gompers Centenary Com- 
mittee by Actor Holden, from Hollywood. It 
will stimulate our thinking and help us to 
celebrate in a more fitting way the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Samuel Gompers. It 
will be included in the proceedings of today’s 
convention. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


SECRETARY MEANY: I wish to an- 
nounce again that the motion picture, ‘““With 
These Hands,” sponsored by the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, will be 
shown in the main ballroom of the Rice 
Hotel immediately upon adjournment of this 
session. This motion picture, which depicts 
the work of the Garment Workers Union in 
its early days in a very dramatic manner, 
takes about forty-five minutes, and the 
Garment Workers are anxious that every 
delegate to this convention and every visitor 


be in the main ballroom to see the picture. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog- 
nizes Brother Birthright, Chairman of the 
Committee on Central and Federated Bodies. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
CENTRAL AND FEDERATED 

BODIES 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


The Committee on 
Bodies is now 


BIRTHRIGHT: 
Local and Federated 


ready to submit its report, 


and the report will be presented by Secre- 
tary Quinn, of the New York Central Labor 


Union. 


Committee Secretary Quinn then submitted 
the following report: 


Your Committee had no 
red to it. The Committee 
the following report: 


refer- 
submit 


resolutions 
wishes to 


There is usually in a city where there is 
a large membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor duly chartered a Central Body 
which is the coordinating body for that par- 
ticular locality, and at all times ready to 
give assistance to all affiliated locals of 
the International Unions and Federal Labor 
Unions, in view of the many local activities 
in which a Central Body is required to ps 
ticipate, including the many local and civic 
bodies. 





Your Committee wishes to stress this point, 
that at one time there was only one central 
body and that was chartered by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Today we have the 
competition of a dual organization in many 
of our cities and our local unions are not 
free from the methods used by said dual or- 
ganizations. However, when difficulties arise 
and our Local Unions are affected, they 
then turn to whatever agency of the Ameri- 








can Federation of Labor there is in their 
community for the protection of their in- 
terests. The ability to carry out this work 


depends in 
of the 
bodies. 

With the activities carried out daily by 
the Central Bodies and their various contacts 
with local activity, their meetings are held 
monthly and semi-monthly where the dele- 


a large degree upon affiliations 
local unions in the various central 


gates assemble, make their reports and re- 
quest whatever help they may be in _ need 
of on behalf of their local unions. 


We may add further that the Central 
Bodies cooperate with the various legislative 
committees in preparing the program to he 
presented to their legislative bodies. Their 
functions also are to be on the lookout for 
legislation that is detrimental to the best 
interests of the workers. Therefore, the Local 
Unions who are not in affiliation sharé in 
the benefits put forth by the Local Central 
Body at the expense of those local unions 
who are affiliated and attend the meetings 
of their Central Bodies and work for the 
interests of organized labor. 

Further activities are those of visiting and 
meeting personally with the political parties 
to request their help to vote in favor of 
our legislative program, and also to defeat 
measures that are not in the best interests 
of organized labor. During the past year 
the American Federation of Labor has been 
confronted with the introduction of anti- 
labor legislation in many cities and states. 
Therefore, the Central Bodies, through their 
activities put forth by Labor’s League for 
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Political Education, promoted a campaign of 
registration with this slogan: 
“Register or you cannot Vote.” 


The inauguration of this campaign of edu- 
cation among our local unions resulted in 
not alone having the head of the family regis- 
ter, but all members who were eligible to vote. 
Then continuing to organize its committees, 
prepare for the defeat on election day of 
those members who voted for the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law and to elect friends of labor who 
would vote for the repeal of this measure. 
We can report that we believe it is essen- 
tial that work of Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education has proven’ successful and 
should be continued among the workers of 
the American Federation of Labor. 








Your Committee, being mindful of the 
anti-labor legislation that may be introduced 
in the various cities and states, feels that 


the Central Bodies and Labor’s 
Political Education can be a 
in bringing 
lation. 


League for 
strong factor 
about the defeat of this legis- 


May we therefore recommend that the 
American Federation of Labor forward a 
communication to all national and interna- 
tional Unions to request that they urge their 
local unions in the various localities to affil- 
iate with the Central Bodies and State Fed- 
erations of Labor, also to the Federal Labor 
Unions to the end that strong Central 
Bodies and State Federations of Labor may 
work for the help of all trade unionists. 


Mr. Chairman, I move the 
the Committee’s Report. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY QUINN: Mr. 
Chairman, I move the adoption of the report. 


adoption of 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY QUINN: Mr. 
Chairman, this completes the report of your 
Federated Bodies, 
and it is signed by the committee: 


Committee on Local and 


W. C. Birthright, Chairman 
James C. Quinn, Secretary 
Vernon A. Housewright 
Lee Lalor 

A. Adamski 

Sam Bonansinga 

John J. Nolan 

Alfred Rota 

Wm. McGuern 

Lloyd Klenert 

Reuben Roe 

Abraham Mendelowitz 
Michael J. Mungovan 
Matthew Dushane 
Edward W. Kaiser 
John E. Briedenbach 
Joseph Laney 

Berty Hayman 

Dorothy Dowe 

Pete Kleinkauf 

Ray Muehlhoffer 
Thomas F. Murphy 

Earl B. Ashbrook 


Committee on Local and Federated Bodies. 


Committee Secretary Quinn moved the adop- 
tion of the report of the committee as a 
whole. 












AMERICA 





The 





motion was seconded 





and carried. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 


I thank the com- 
mittee for their report, and the Committee 
is discharged with the thanks of the con- 


vention. 


PRESENTATION TO FRATERNAL 
DELEGATES 

PRESIDENT GREEN: 

lege to perform a most pleasant duty in your 


It is now my privi- 


behalf. Will Miss Hancock, the fraternal 
delegate from Great Britain please come 
forward. 

I am presenting for you and in your 
name to this delightful lady representing 
the British Trades Union Congress as a 
fraternal delegate this beautiful gold badge. 


You are presenting it to her through me. 


In addition to 
fraternal 


that, we assume that when 


delegates are elected at a meet- 
ing of the British Trades Union Congress 
they look forward with pleasure to their 
trip to America. They anticipate the pleas- 


ure and happiness of meeting us and visiting 


in our cities and in our and 


that is 
should 
them 
and 


communities 
But 

they 

with 


memories 


seeing our beautiful country. 
not enough for us. We 
have something to 


that will 


believe 


earry back 


long remain in their 


constantly remind them of their visit to our 
beloved country. 
So we are presenting them with some- 


thing indestructible, something possessed of 
a creat value and something that we hope 
wil! please them. Here is your remembrance 


to Miss Hancock, a beautiful watch which 
we ask her to carry back to Great Britain, 
an! we know that every time she looks to 


time it is she 
of her visit to America. 


see what will be reminded 


Accept that in the 


delegates to 


name of and on behalf 


of the this convention. 


FRATERNAL 
President 


DELEGATE 
and 


HANCOCK: 


Green fellow delegates, it was 


a very proud moment for me when the 
British Trades Union Congress selected me 


as one of the fraternal delegates to your 


great conference, and in accepting the badge 
and this very beautiful watch I want to say 
to you how very much I have appreciated 
the kindness and the hospitality and the 
friendliness of the trade unionists here in 
this conference. 

I shall go back home and feel very proud 
of having come here. I do want to thank 
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you all from the 
for the way in 
and the 


visit so 


very bottom of my 
which you 
way in which 
delightful. 


heart 
have received me 
you are 
Thank you 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 


making my 
very much. 


Now, our other fra- 


ternal delegate from Great Britain, Sir Wil- 
liam Lawther. Some of these days when 
he comes here again perhaps we will call 


him Lord Lawther. 
Sir William, this 
take back as a 
attendance at 
to repeat all I 


I want to present to you, 
gold 
souvenir, at 
this 
said in 


badge which you can 
least of 
and I 
presenting the 


Miss Hancock. 


your 
convention, want 
watch 


to your associate, 


This 
ful visit to 


will be a reminder of 
this 


delegates 


your delight- 


America, chain, 
presented by the 
William Lawther, 
3ritish Trades 
it as a 


watch 


here to you Sir 


and 


fraternal 
Union 


delegate of the 
Congress. Please 


of your visit to 


keep 
reminder America. 

In addition to 
gift we 


presenting you 
want to be 


this 
will 
back home. 
home 


with 
that you 
reception 


assured 
be accorded a warm 


Sometimes when you leave and stay 
away awhile your wife doesn’t extend to you 
the real warm that you 


but we are make it 


reception expect, 


going to possible for 


Mrs. Lawther to welcome Sir William back 
home, sO we are sending a beautiful watch 
to Mrs. Lawther. 

SIR WILLIAM LAWTHER: President 
Green and fellow trade unionists, let me 
say that I reiterate what Miss Hancock has 


said in relation to her visit and particularly 
with regard to the friendliness and hospital- 
ity that has been given to us. This visit 


shall 


ories last, 


with us as 
and I shall 


occasion arises 


linger long as our mem- 


appreciate it, and if 
that I 
presents 
reminder of the happy association. 
be allowed to I 


ever the 


to forget, at 


may be ant 
will be a 
If I may 
another 


least these 


will quote miner 


who has 


gone before—I think he is the 
only one who wanted to forget that he was 
a miner—and that was the Scotchman Harrv 


Lauder, 
The End 
but I can 
that this 
on to 


who sang the 
Of The World.” I 

assure you 
link of friendship 
of the 


song, “Richt On To 
can’t sing it, 
your 


and President 


will last “right 


the end world.” 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now, will our friend, 
Roger Provost, please come forward? To our 
Canadian fraternal delegate I present a gold 
same as we did to the fraternal 
Great Britain. I know 
among your priceless 
to you by the 
this convention. 


badge, the 
delegates from 
will cherish it 
sions as given 
attendance at 


you 





posses- 
delegates in 


Then also, 
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delegates, I present to him this watch, and 
chain. 


I forgot to say to Sir William Lawther and 
Miss Hancock that they will also find on the 
back of their watches an inscription similar 
to this: ‘Presented to Roger Provost, Fra- 
ternal Delegate, Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, by the delegates of the American 
Federation of Labor convention at Houston, 
Texas.” Here it is, Brother Provost, with the 
best wishes of the delegates in attendance 
at this convention. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE PROVOST: 
Thank you very much, Mr. Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Then, in addition to 
that, this beautiful watch for your wife when 
you return home. I know he will get a great 
reception when he presents his wife with this 
watch. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE PROVOST: Mr. 
President and brother and sister delegates: 
I want to thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. I have really appreciated the warmth 
and hospitality I have received since I have 
been here in your United States. I am taking 
back with me the souvenirs which I will 
cherish for the rest of my life, but I am taking 
back also a picture of democracy in action 
in the labor movement. I am taking back 
also an example for the labor movement in 
Canada, and I am going to tell them that the 
American Federation of Labor is, always has 
been, and always will be the beacon to which 
all free labor movements in the world can 
turn for help, assistance and support. I thank 
you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: That completes our 
very pleasant ceremony, and I know we are 
all happy because we are privileged to make 
our fraternal delegates to this great meeting 
happy with us. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Chairman McSorley of the International La- 
bor Relations Committee announced a meeting 
of that committee to be held on the platform 
immediately after adjournment. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Chairman George of the Committee on Leg- 
islation announced a meeting of that com- 
mittee at 2:00 o’clock on Thursday in Room 
1029 of the Rice Hotel. 


Chairman Doherty of the Committee on 
Organization announced a meeting of that 
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committee in the convention hall on the ad- 
journment of this afternoon’s session. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now, I have the 
pleasure of presenting to you a representative 
of labor who is a guest of our convention and 
who made the trip all the way from New 
Zealand to be here with us for a short period 
of time. I know you appreciate his presence, 
and I know he is happy to be with us also. 
I am going to present to you Brother Regin- 
ald Jones. Brother Jones is the national coun- 
sellor for the Canterbury District of the Feder- 
ation of Labor for New Zealand. This is 
Brother Jones’ first visit to the United States. 
Because of that fact we want his visit to be 
a happy one. I take great pleasure in pre- 
senting to you Brother Jones at this time. 


MR. REGINALD JONES 


(National Counsellor, New Zealand 
Federation of Labor for the 
Canterbury District) 


Mr. President and fellow trade unionists, 
ladies and gentlemen: I have been present 
with you today and I am sure that speech- 
making in the long degree at this stage is not 
a matter that you desire, so I shall be brief 
and to the point. 


On behalf of my fellow trade unionists in 
the Federation of Labor of New Zealand I 
bring to you gentlemen fraternal greetings 
and best wishes in the fight for freedom. 


I have been carefully observing your meth- 
ods and customs and I find very little differ- 
ence in your methods to what we have Down 
Under. As such we have our District Councils 
called Trade Councils, and we culminate our 
work from councils in annual conference which 
you call conventions. However, we still have 
our same battles and we still have our same 
disagreements, but I notice from your Presi- 
dent’s address your fundamental trade union 
ideas are very much like ours and the clarion 
call in America is the same, although we are 
pigmies and you are rather larger than giants. 


We in New Zealand have had our difficul- 
ties with these so-called militants, these fel- 
low travelers, and people of that description, 
but I am pleased to say that we have reached 
the stage in our proceedings where they are 
only just darn nuisances. 


We have in our Federation of Labor 
adopted a policy and so that there will be 
no misunderstanding I am going to take 
the privilege of reading this to you, and I 
want to warn you that I am not very much 
of a reader. 


“The National Executive of the Federation 
of Labor expresses grave concern over the 
present invasion of Southern Korea. Having 
observed over the period from 1934 till the 
outbreak of the recent world war the meth- 
ods whereby Hitler’s imperialism engulfed 
one peaceful and democratic state after an- 
other, and having observed the almost identi- 
cal methods adopted by the new Soviet Rus- 
sia imperialism since the conclusion of the 

















world war, we know that the invasion of 
Korea is merely one more step in Russian 
expansion by armed aggression. We have 


observed that the Russian method of seeking 
to dominate the world, although similar to 
the Nazi method, is a good deal more formid- 
able, because the propaganda and agitation 
used by the Russians to soften up the resist- 


ance of countries they intend to eventually 
overrun, is based upon an exceedingly cun- 
ning deception of sections of the labor 


movement, that makes 
whether genuine or 


use of the grievances, 
otherwise, of the work- 
ing class, to enlist their help to overthrow 
their democratic governments and substitute 
for them puppet dictatorships utterly sub- 
servient to the Russian dictator. 


“Thanks to our experience of 
Communist maneuvers 
years or so, we 


Russian and 
over the past ten 
are no more deceived by 
this endeavor to use the aspirations of the 
workers to forward Communist objectives, 
than we are by the parallel attempt to de- 
ceive us by asking us to support every trick 
and ruse in Russian foreign policy under the 
pretext that its object is to ensure peace. We 
remember that the treacherous action of 
Stalin in making a pact with Hitler, and 
thus giving the latter the all-clear signal to 
start the second world war, was justified by 
the Communist is a measure to preserve 
peace. We have learned by long experience 
of Russian trickery and from’ experience 
with their Communist agents in this country, 


that their deeds have no relation to their 
words, except in the negative sense that 
what they say is usually untrue. 
“Although in New Zeland we are accus- 
tomed to thinking that we are a long way 
from the disturbance in Eastern Asia, dis- 
tance is today little guarantee of immunity 


from war, and in another world war, we are 
unlikely to be left undisturbed. Should the 
remaining free areas of Eastern Asia fall 
into the clutches of Russian imperialism, the 
threat of aggression by Russia and her satel- 
lites would become an immediate menace to 
Australia and New Zealand. We _ cannot, 
therefore, be indifferent to the menacing 
events taking place in Korea. We note that 
the United Nations has condemned the ac- 
tion of the forces based in Northern Korea, 
and we wholeheartedly support this decision 
of the United Nations and urge that it be 
followed by such action as may be found 
necessary to halt the aggressor and restore 
peace.” 


That, ladies and gentlemen, in substance 
is the line my organization which I am proud 
to represent amongst you and which we 
have taken in relation to the present posi- 
tion. As just an ordinary trade unionist I 
want to point out to you that the pattern 
is no different Down Under to what I have 
listened to and read within your own country 
and I want to say that—that you can rest as- 


sured that Down Under our fight will go on 
until the cow gives milk or breaks its neck. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I know we appre- 
ciate both the address and the visit of our 
very dear brother from New Zealand. When 
we think of the distance between New Zea- 


land and the United States and approximate 
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it correctly we realize what a spirit must 
have moved him to come all the way to the 
United States and then stay here for a visit 


with us. 


I thank you sincerely for your visit and 
your address. 
Now, we have his associate, Brother Law- 


rence C,. 
to the 
vention 


Hair. He is the fraternal delegate 
American Federation of Labor Con- 
from New Zealand. Brother Hair 
is the General Secretary of the New Zealand 
Workers Union. He is the Executive Member 
of the Wellington Council and a member of 
the National Executive Council of the New 
Zealand This is Brother Hair’s 
United States, so I am glad 


Labor Party. 
visit to the 
to present him to you 


first 


now. 


MR. LAWRENCE C. HAIR 
(Federal Delegate, New Zealand 
Federation of Labor and Executive 
Member of the Wellington Coun- 
cil of the New Zealand 
Federation of Labor) 


Mr. President, fellow fraternal delegates 
and delegates to this very big convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. It cer- 
tainly is a long way to come, 9,000 miles, 
to meet all of you people, but from what I 
have seen of your rather remarkable coun- 
try it is going to be not only a great 
pleasure but highly exciting and a remarkable 
experience for one who has never been out 
of the confines of our little isles. 

It is a common conception in some parts 
of the world that we have an earthquake 
for breakfast every morning but even if 
our islands are a little bit on the shaky 
side there is nothing shaky about the labor 
movement in New Zealand. 

We proudly that through our ex- 
perience, through the structure of labor 
which we have built up in New Zealand 
we have been able to implement some meas- 
ures, particularly our Social Security meas- 
ures which have been a _ beacon light to 
many countries in this world. 

I want to give particular thanks to the 
International Confederation of the Free 
Trade Unions Section of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for extending us the oppor- 
tunity to visit your country. I want to 
associate myself with the greetings 


believe 


also 
fraternal 


from our New Zealand movement that have 
been conveyed to you by my _ colleague, 
Brother Jones, I must mention, Mr. Chair- 
man, that even though we are not very 
much heard of in America, because you are 
a very big country and we are a very small 


one, we are not unfamiliar with the la- 
bor movement in America. We get many 
of your publications in our country, and 
apart from using much of your material 


in the-way of machinery and motor cars and 
so on we of course have Hollywood, but we 
don’t like the idea of accepting what we see 
in most of the pictures as an ordinary cross 
section of American life. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 


measure de 
contributing 


cal Disabilities Act, a 
prevent the unions from 
to the Labor Party. 


That is the true story in New Zealand at 
the moment. I very regretfully have to con- 
fess, too, that while we are highly democratic, 
while we have a political democracy and we 
have gone a long way toward achieving eco- 
nomic and cultural democracy, we still have 
to confess with shame that we have a Com- 
munist party in New Zealand. They are under 
directions from Uncle Joe. When he says go, 
they go, and when he says ‘whoa,’ they 
“whoa.” But sometimes they get their lines 
a little tangled, and when he says go they 


whoa,”’ and when he says “whoa” they go. 
But it doesn’t seem to make any difference. 


[his party in New Zealand has little sup- 
port from the working people. Sixteen Com- 
munist candidates contested working class 
electorates at the last general elections but 
only managed to gain 3,000 between 
them out of total recorded vote of over 
one million. 9% of the electors voted in 
the last general election. 


votes 


that New 
state. We 


In conclusion, I wish to state 
Zealand is a highly democratic 
uch prefer counting heads to cracking 
And we much prefer secret ballots 
secret police. New Zealand gives all 
support to the United Nations in its 
ance to Communist aggression and its en- 
deavors to resist the spread of the evil 
ideology of Communism. We know that in 
this direction America with the support of 
the American trade unionists is playing a 
magnificent part. 
PRESIDENT GREEN: On 
want to thanks to 
New their 
dresses. We have all known for quite a long 
about the fine, 


union 


resist- 


your behalf I 


extend these brothers 


from Zealand for splendid ad- 


time progressive, militant, 


trade movement that functioned in 
New Zealand, a movement established by the 
there, built for the 


administered by the workers very largely. As 


workers workers and 
a result they have made very genuine prog- 
ress in that country. 

We are pleased with the information they 
have brought to us. We ask them to convey 
your fraternal 


warm greetings and best 


wishes and to tell them that we will con- 
tinue to be interested in their welfare 

I want to announce that today I had a 
with Vice President 


Barkley in Washington. I called him because 


telephone conversation 


of rumors that had there 
was a possibility that he might not be able 
to fill his engagement here 
advised me that that was true, that because 


reached me _ that 
tomorrow. He 


of the situation that has developed in Con- 
gress there was some doubt in his mind as 
to whether or not he would be able to be 
He did state-that if the situa- 
itself 
would take a plane and come to Houston to- 
morrow morning. I asked him, in the event 
he could not 


here tomorrow. 


tion would clarify sufficiently he 


come tomorrow, if he would 


LABOR 


visit with us on Friday, and he assured me 
that he 


would let me know 


would do so if he could, and he 


later. 


I deemed it my duty to make this an- 


nouncement to you in connection with the 


expected visit of Vice President Barkley. 


If there are no further announcements we 
will stand adjourned. 


At 5:10 o’clock, P. M. the convention ad- 


journed to 9:30 o’clock, Thursday morning, 


September 21, 1950. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolution was introduced 
and referred to the appropriate committee: 


ADEQUATE TARIFF 


Resolution No. 126—By Delegates Joseph 
O'Neill, Sol Cilento, Distillery, Rectifying and 
Wine Workers’ International Union. 

WHEREAS, New and drastic reductions in 
United States import duties on wines, fresh 
grapes and raisins are proposed in negotia- 
tions to be conducted with foreign countries 
at Torquay, England, beginning on Septem- 
ber 28th, and 

WHEREAS, 500,000 Americans in wine 
wholesaling and retailing, and in the trans- 
portation, printing, lithography, glass, clos- 
ure, packaging, advertising, winery equip- 
ment and farm equipment industries derive 
all or part of their income from supplying 
or serving the grape and wine industry, in 
addition to the 158,000 American farm fami- 
lies which grow grapes and wine, and 

WHEREAS, The loss of adequate tariff 
protection would admit large volumes of the 
products of cheap foreign labor and would 
displace grapes, raisins and wines from their 
home markets, thereby throwing many Amer- 
ican workers out of employment and injur- 
ing the economy of many United States com- 
munities, and 

WHEREAS, The grape and wine industry 
and the many industries which serve and 
supply it already have been grievously in- 
jured by previous cuts in the tariffs on 
foreign wines and by the repeated devalua- 
tions of foreign currencies, and 

WHEREAS, Such countries as Spain and 
Portugal, which are not even parties to the 
tariff negotiations, would be the principal 
beneficiaries of any reductions in the wine 
tariffs, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor goes on recovd as opposing any 
reductions in present tariffs on grapes, 
raisins and wines and as recommending 
restoration of adequate tariff protection for 
these products grown and distributed by 
American labor, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, the United States Tariff 
Commission, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of 
State, the United States Department of La- 
bor, and members of the Congress of the 
United States. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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The convention was called to order 
o'clock, a.m, by President Green. 


at 9:45 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We have with us 
this morning the Reverend Kyle M. Yates, 
Pastor of the Second Baptist Church here in 
Houston, Texas, who will pronounce the in- 
vocation. 


INVOCATION 


(Reverend Kyle M. Yates, Pastor, 
Second Baptist Church, Houston, 
Texas) 


May we close our eyes for a moment in 
humble prayer. Our Father, we thank Thee 
from the bottom of our hearts for men and 
women who know how to do things even as 
Jesus the Saviour worked. We thank Thee, 
Lord, that all of us who have ever amounted 
to anything in the world have had the joy 
of work. We thank Thee for every moment 
of struggle in our lives, and as we look back, 
dear Lord, we are so grateful that Thou 
didst build us from good, strong muscles, 
and that Thou didst build our character 
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that is so unbreakable because of our strug- 
gle and because of work and because of dis- 
cipline and because of the sheer love of Thee. 

We thank Thee, Lord, that Thou didst give 
us a nation and a land in which we may 
work and in which we may strive and grow 
and tire. 


We thank Thee for these men and women 
who are here in our city today from all 
sections of our land and from Britain and 
Canada and Australia and from wherever 
they have come as representatives of their 
groups to have fellowship with us. 


We thank Thee for our President, and we 
thank Thee, not only because in our economic 
life is he a power, but also because he is 
an honorable Christian and he has had the 
power, through our Lord, Jesus Christ, to 
give himself to help all others. 


We pray for this group in its delibera- 
tions today in the fullest sense that we may 
give recognition to the knowledge that we 
are .Thine, that everything we have is Thine, 
that all we are about to achieve is Thine. 
That the power to get wealth, the power to 
live and the power to grow is all given from 
Thy hands, and as. our boys are struggling 
today in Korea and as _ other countless 
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thousands are being mobilized to go into the 
struggle, we pray, Lord, that Thou wilt bless 
our nation, that Thou wilt bless our President 


and bless General MacArthur and give to 
him unusual wisdom in these days. And if 
it be Thy will, dear Lord, we pray that we 
may have peace in this whole world; peace 


that is not bought with just our little price, 


but peace that is of the Master’s own giving 
to make men and women live together in 
peace and work together for the growth of 
Thy kingdom. 





Bless this group in all of their delibera- 
tions and use us that we may honor the 
Christ today, because we ask it in His Blessed 
Name and for His sake.—Amen. 


The 


messages 


GREEN: Chair 


Meany. for 


PRESIDENT recog- 


Secretary and an- 


nizes 
nouncements. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the following com- 


munications: 


Washington, D. C. 
September 21, 1950 


Honorable William Green. 
prevents me 


Hope to be 


Senate situation 
Houston today. 


Deeply regret 
from getting to 


able to make it tomorrow, but will let you 
know as soon as I know. 
Alben W. Barkley. 
New York, N. Y., 


September 20, 1950. 


William President 


American 


Green, 


Federation of Labor Convention 








Civic Auditorium 
Houston, Texas. 

On behalf of National Committee for Labor 
Israel we greet and congratulate you. The 
labor movement of Israel the Histadrut is 
grateful to you and your esteemed organiza- 
tion for your generous cooperation and soli- 
darity. The state of Israel is the outpost of 
democracy in the Middle East and the His- 
tadrut is its greatest support. 


Joseph Schlossberg, Chairman 


Isaac Hamlin, Secretary 


LABOR MASS 


MEANY: I 
Mass 
American 


wish to 


SECRETARY 
that the 


the sessions of 


an- 
held 


Federa- 


Labor usually 


the 


convention 


nounce 
during 
tion of will be celebrated 
this year at Annunciation Church by Bishop 
Nold. The Mass will be sung by the Reverend 
Father Frank Duffy, 
my old friend, Frank Duffy, of the Brother- 
hood of The 


Labor 


who is a grandson of 


Carpenters. sermon will be 
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preached by the Reverend George Higgins, of 
the Catholic Welfare Council 
Sunday at 10:00 A.M. 


National 
morning 
Higgin’s sermon ap- 


Father appears as an 


pendix to these proceedings on Page 509. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 





Committee Chairman Fairchild submitted 
the following report: 
Your Committee on Credentials have exam- 


ined credentials and recommend that the fol- 
lowing be seated, representing the United 
International Automobile Workers of America, 
with vote: 


Lester Washburn, 176 votes. 


George Grisham, 176 votes. 
Anthony Doria, 175 votes. 
In accordance with letter received from 
Secretary-Treasurer E. M. Mosier of ‘The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, we recom- 


mend the substitution of Redmond M. Burr, 
previously reported as representing the Wash- 
tenaw County Trades and Labor Council, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, in place of G. E. Leighty, 
who is unable to attend the convention, and 
we recommend the seating of Redmond M. 
Burr on the delegation representing The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, with 150 
votes, in lieu of representing the Washtenaw 





County Trades and Labor Council, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

At the request of President Tobin, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Dave 
3eck will be substituted for John G. Marshall 
as a delegate to the Convention. We recom- 
mend the seating of Brother Beck. 

On motion of Committee Chairman Fair- 


child, the report of the committee was adopted. 


Now, I am pleased 
representative 
of Australia. 


has 


of visiting 


GREEN: 


splendid 


PRESIDENT 
to present to you a 
labor movement 
that he 


purpose 


for the organized 
You fully 


a long distance for 


appreciate come 
the 


know you deeply appreci- 


can 


briefly. I 
fact. I hope that 
visit to the 


with us 


ate that he will be benefited 


by his United States. 











I now Brother Tom 
Daugherty, who is a fraternal delegate to our 


Brother Daugherty is the General 


present to you 


convention. 


Secretary of the Australian Workers’ Union, 
which I am told is the greatest and largest 
trade union in the Southern Hemisphere. 


Brother Daugherty is also the Executive 
Officer of the Australian Labor Party of New 
South Wales. first the 
United States, so we pleased to 


to him a 


This is his visit to 


are extend 


hearty welcome. 


I now present to you Brother Daugherty, 


from Australia. 











AMERICA) 


MR. TOM DAUGHERTY 


(Fraternal Delegate From Australian 
Workers’ Union) 


President Green and delegates to the great 
American Federation of Labor Convention: 
At the outset I wish to bring to you ex- 
pressions of goodwill and fraternal greetings 
from my union, the great Australian Work- 
ers’ Union—as your President has just told 
you, the greatest in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. I also wish, on behalf of my organiza- 
tion, to express my Union’s appreciation of 
the kindness of the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of La- 
bor in giving me, as my union representa- 
tive, an opportunity to see your trade Un- 
ions at work, meeting and hearing your 
great Union leaders, observing the living and 
working conditions of your fellow unionists 
throughout your great continent. 


An itinerary has been arranged through the 
Free Trade Union Committee of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor which, with my 
fellow delegates from New Zealand, will in- 
clude Kansas City, Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, 
New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, Seattle 
and Vancouver. We hope while we are in 
these cities to meet more of your great lead- 
ers and to investigate and inspect your great 
industries and projects. We hope to take back 
with us when we leave this country for New 
Zealand and Australia an understanding of 
your great union movement which we did not 
have when we came here. 


May I say, too, that I have been given an 
opportunity I never expected. I have heard 
some great speeches since I came to this 
convention. Among those grand speeches were 
three of four that were outstanding, in my 
opinion. For instance, I had the opportunity 
of hearing Mr. Harriman, the confidential 
adviser to your President. I also heard a 
grand speech yesterday from your Secretary 
of Labor, Mr. Tobin, and on the opening 
day of this convention I heard one of the 
grandest speeches I have ever heard in my 
life. That was from your President, Mr. 
Green. Yesterday afternoon I was_ indeed 
privileged again to hear a _ recorded speech 
of that great labor leader and humanitarian, 
the founder of: your great American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Samuel Gompers. 


It is a grand gesture, and a fine thought 
for me to realize that the man who has 
been your leader is dead for twenty-six 
years, and you still revere him and _ the 
opportunity is given to new delegates to 
these conventions to hear the voice of that 
great man. I appreciate that very, very 
much, indeed. 


Now, Mr. Pr 
American 
I come from 
thoroughly 


delegates to the 
Federation of Labor convention, 
Australia. I want to make it 
understood that Australia and 
New Zealand are distinct continents. It is 
quite understandable that some people here 
may think that Australia and New Zealand 
are one and the same, because I was not 
too sure myself that Texas and the United 
States of America were one and the same. 
During the last war, when there were some- 


sident and 
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where over a million soldiers coming to our 
continent I met quite a number of Texans, 
and they invariably said they came from 
Texas, whereas the other lads said they 
came from the U. S. A. So I had some doubt 
about whether Texas was a continent of its 
own and the United States still another. 
Now, I know you are all together. 


I may say, too, that there is something 
else in my mind in regard to this great 
State of Texas in connection with the last 
war. Unless my memory is very sadly stray- 
ing, there was one of your battle cruisers in 
an Australian convoy, and that battleship 
was named after one of your great cities. I 
never dreamed that I would be in the city 
for which that battle cruiser was named, the 
City of Houston. We in Australia appreciate 
the great effort given by the Americans dur- 
ing the last war—an effort which I firmly 
believe assisted in protecting the Australian 
continent from the invasion of one of the 
most damnable foes Australia ever had—and 
I refer to the Japanese. 


All of our materials, all of our guns had 
gone to Britain at the time Japan struck. 
Britain was in dire stress because of the 
situation in Europe. We had wooden guns at 
the time the Japs struck in the Pacific, and 
when the Americans came to Australia I can 
assure you that the Australians were pleased. 
We knew that a great nation had come to 
our aid in the time of our greatest struggle, 
and the foe did not put foot on Australian 
soil. I firmly and sincerely believe that was 
because of the great war effort of the Amer- 
icans and the fact that you sent your guns, 
your planes and your battle ships into the 
South Pacific. 


Our boys and your boys have fought to- 
gether in three wars. They are fighting to- 
gether in a third war now, and they are 
fighting for something, Mr. President and 
delegates, that is greater than any man or 
woman in this room—the preservation of 
peace throughout the world, the determina- 
tion to support those great nations which 
have combined to insure that no bully na- 
tion will attack and control or dominate an- 
other nation in this world. We are fighting 
today in Korea for peace and security and 
the happiness and well-being of our people, 
and for the third time in less than thirty- 
five years your country has sent men and 
materials to fight side by side with us in 
this war. 


Permit me now to tell you a little bit of 
our country. It has approximately 8 million 
virile ‘people, 100 million sheep. It produces 
nearly one thousand million tons of wool per 
annum. It produces well over half the wool 
requirements of the world. It has some mil- 
lions of heads of cattle. It exports scores of 
tons of butter. It produces nearly three- 
quarters of a million tons of cane sugar 
per year and many thousands of tons of 
rice, all of which has been sent to the 
Middle East. No rice is procurable in Aus- 
tralia, because we in Australia feel that 
those in the Middle East who are so used 
to rice should get all that we produce, and 
they are getting it. ‘ 


In addition to that we produce many 
scores of thousands of tons of dried fruits 
for our home requirements and for export. 
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And today I believe we have as, good social 
conditions circumstances, 
conditions 
Zealand, 
something 
Australia 
ys with full 
statutory holidays with full pay. We have all 


the old-age pensions, security payments, 





drugs except narcotics, free hospitalization—- 
everything that goes to the good living stand- 
ards of the people and the protection of their 
health. 


I do not want to hold this great convention 
up for any length of time, because I could 
talk forever about this young country. But I 
am going to try to gain knowledge in this 
country that I will try to take back with 
me to build a greater standard in Australia. 


May I say now that in your President’s 
address on Monday he brought two messages 
that I thought were most important. One 
that ve me cause for thought, and he held 
determinedly to this point—-was, that there 
should be no trade between this country and 
Russia. I agree with him. I go further and 
say there should be no trade between our 
country and Russia. Your President pointed 
out that the great American Federation of 
Labor was the first organization to protest 
in this country over the exporting of scrap 
iron to Japan. The unionists in Australia also 
protested against the shipment of scrap iron 
and pig iron to Japan-—that is, the manu- 
factured steel. And then the Prime Minister 
of Australia, who incidentally is the same 
Prime Minister today, R. G. Menzies, fought 
the trade union movement of Australia in its 
determination to stop the exportation of not 
only scrap iron but pig iron to a country 
that was obviously going to be our enemies 
in the not far distant future. That is the 
way the present Prime Minister of Australia 
was given the name of “Pig Iron Bob,’’ the 
man who sent iron to Japan. And of course 
you know and I know that young American 
soldiers, good, clean, young Americans were 
killed by that same scrap iron that went to 
those countries and was used by the Jap- 
anese. And so were good, clean, young Aus- 
tralians killed by the iron that was sent 
from our country to Japan, just prior to 
the opening of hostilities by Japan. 











And so I look at your President’s sug- 
gestion from a similar angle to his. Only 
on this occasion Australia is exporting in 
great quantities a commodity most essential 
to Russia, and that is wool. Wool has gone 
up 50°% in price over its previous all time 
high peak. And who is going to tell me that 
wool is not going to Russia? When I go 
back to Australia I am going to say that 
the American Federation of Labor demands 
that Americans discontinue trading with Rus- 
sia, and that we demand the same thing 
in regard to Australia and that it becomes 
the responsibility of the Tory Prime Minister 
to prove that our wool is not going to Rus- 
sia, either directly or indirectly. If necessary 
we can take a further step. There can be no 
wool produced at all in Australia, because 
in addition to many other industries my 
union covers all of the workers in the pas- 
toral industry, and of course that is wool. 





And so to that extent alone my mind has 
been helped. my thoughts have been enlight- 
ened by the great speech of your President 
when he opened this convention. 


I realize that this convention must go on, 
but may I say to you that a movement such 
as you have started, if they continue to 
where they are here, and through your organ- 
ization and the great trade union movements 
of the United Kingdoms organizing for an 
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international free trade union movement, the 
people of the world can be free. 


It is regrettable that the first movement 
in that regard became a failure. The great 
thought and ideal behind those who origi- 
nated the World Federation of Trade Unions 
was destroyed because of Communist infil- 
tration into that international organization, 
and you and I know today that the WFTU 
is a Communist controlled organization. And 
now you have shown your courage by trying 
again, you are now building the International 
Federation of Free Trade Unions, and I, sit- 
ting here, have heard the delegates from 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, ‘spokesman 
for the oppressed countries, and I see a great 
gleam of hope in the future. What a glori- 
ous thing it would be if, through this organ- 
ization, your great unions and the great un- 
ions of Europe, a free trade union movement, 
would spontaneously rise throughout the 
world and use its great strength behind the 
great United Nations Organization and bring 
peace, happiness and well-being for the class 
we belong to. 


Mr. President, I wish your convention well. 
I know that your deliberations will not only 
benefit the people of America, but the people 
of all the world. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank Brother 
Daugherty for his visit with us and for the 
fine address he delivered. I ask him to take 
back to the workers of Australia our greet- 
ings, our best wishes, and our assurance of 
full and 
are able to extend it. 


complete cooperation so far as we 
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India for a 
truthfully 
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Asia and long period of time, 


and I can 
effective 


say he has done very 


carried on a cam- 
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democratic 


education 
which has 
workers of the 
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India been of benefit to 


those free trade 
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Union 
working in 


I refer to 
Trade 


has been 


Dick 


Committee in 


Deverall of the 
Asia. He 
Bombay for the last 
year with the free trade unions. Prior to his 


Free 


working in India he served on the staff of 
General MacArthur. in Tokyo for three years 
as Chief of Labor Education. He still re- 
members quite vividly the two days he stayed 
in North Korea as the guest of the 
Red Army 


Soviet 
of Occupation. 


I am happy now to present to you Brother 
Dick Deverall- of the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee, from Bombay, India. 
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MR. RICHARD DEVERALL 


(Free Trade Union Committee, 
Bombay, India) 


President Green, Secretary Meany and 
members of the Executive Council and dele- 
gates: It is a great privilege to return from 
the East and address this convention very 
briefly. I have so much to tell you and 
so little time in which to tell it that I 
will put the watch out here because my 
family tells me that I was born talking 
and cannot stop, 


I cannot express 
sincerely the great 


more warmly nor more 
help we have received 
in our work in Asia from the Free Trade 
Union Committee and Matthew Woll as 
Chairman, and I want you to know that 
every place that we have gone in Asia we 
found a good response, a friendly response 
and a warm response. 


months ago, and on my 
from the trade union leaders of 
they urged us to come back 
possible. In the Philippines the 
leaders not only asked Ameri- 
Labor leaders to come 
there, they demanded that the American 
Federation of Labor send someone to the 
Philippines to assist them to build their free 
trade union movement stronger. 


I left India two 
departure 
that country 
as soon as 
trade union 
can Federation of 


So, too, in Burma, in Thailand, in Paki- 
stan, in Ceylon, in Malaya, in Hongkong and 
in Indonesia and everywhere we have gone we 
met the same friendly response and the 
same interest in the work of this Federation 
and in the methods we have used in Asia. 
I might tell you that the position, the atti- 
tude, and the dignity of an American worker 
overseas is recognized. Everywhere you go in 
the countries of Asia the local people would 
recognize you and say, “Ah, you are an 
American.”” Up in Ceylon, in the tea gar- 
dens, 6,000 feet above sea level, where the 
people work for $6 a month, I was talking 
to a group of people there and they said, 
“You are an American.’ And I said, “How 
do you know that And _ they id, “You 
talk to us, the other fellows hit us.’’ I think 
that is a very good definition. 

Now, brothers and sisters, to get down 
to this very brief message—every American 
who abroad is an ambassador of his 
country. The American people are judged 
by the type of people who leave this coun- 
try and go to foreign countries. Many of 
the Americans who go overseas are “experts” 
who rush through a country in one week 
and then write a book «about, “Inside India,’’ 
or “Indonesia Exposed.’’ The other type of 
American that they meet is the American 
business man, banker or trader and he is a 
man over there just to do business. He is 
not interested in the democratic way of life 
and far too frequently is anti-labor in his 
policies, in many instances is a white su- 
premacy colonialist, and sometimes acts as 
if only Americans had any culture or brains. 
American labor must have its representa- 
tives overseas to let the Asian peoples know 
that those are only peculiar samples of the 
American way of life and that the Ameri- 
can workers are completely different; that 


goes 
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they have a completely democratic approach 
to things. It is vital that American labor, 
which represents one of the largest segments 
of American life and free institutions have 
its own free ambassadors abroad. 


I might tell you a little of my work over 
there. Part of it is reporting back to the 
Fede ion, but a large measure has been 
conveying to the people of India and those 
countries what the American way of life 
really is. It is fantastic what you find over 
there in the minds of the people. They see 
Hollywood movies and they think that that 
is America, They think that the American 
worker lives on champagne, that he never 
works and his pockets burst with money. 
Every place I have gone over there an 
American is regarded as another Marshall 
planner or a millionaire, and when they 
hear that we have to fight for higher wages 
and we have slum areas they are shocked. 
They said, “Don’t tell us you have problems 
like that there, everybody has a car, every- 
body is a rich man.” I said to them, That 
is nonsense, brothers. Here is the story.”’ 
And when I was finished talking to these 
Ceylonese fellows they said, ““We don’t be- 
lieve you, we see the Hollywood movies and 
know all about America.” 


Now, one of the greatest works that has 
been done in that regard is that little comic 
book, “Joe, the Worker.’’ Your Free Trade 
Union Committee has spread this book far 
and wide in Asia and in India and we have 
received glowing tributes, not only from the 
workers but from high officials and judges 
and others who appreciate the real story of 
labor. We even got letters from Communists 
in prison who wanted to find out more about 
our country. I hope that they learned some- 
thing from this book. 


The next thing we have had to do over 
there is the big job of conveying to the 
peoples of those countries of Asia the work 
that we have done in building up self-help 
techniques and giving to them what we con- 
ceive to be the sound philosophy of labor, 
the broad democratic philosophy evolved by 
President Samuel Gompers and perfected by 
this organization in the 69 years of its his- 
tory. We have told them the story of how 
American labor organized and fought for a 
higher standard of. living, how. American 
labor demanded more and forced higher 
standards of living, how American labor 
has cooperated with intelligent manage- 
ment in creating in America the greatest 
production machine in all recorded history. 
We told them that that was done not only 
by the industrialists but by the American 
workers in the trade unions, and if we had 
not had trade unions maybe we, too, would 
need help from the labor movements in other 
countries and maybe we, too, would need a 
Marshall Plan. We told them we have been 
the watchdogs of democracy and we have 
been responsible for kicking up the standards 
of living, and our message is received as a 
strange thing. They find it very interesting. 


think of the Asian 
over there as being poverty-stricken and 
depressed and hungry. Many of them are, 
but the countries they live in are fabulously 
wealthy. Many of the countries of Asia have 
hundreds of billions of dollars of wealth, but 


You know you people 


it is not taxed and they don’t know how to 
use it. When we tell them our story, they 
see a vision of what they can do through free 
trade union movements, through educating 
themselves and liberating themselves and or- 
ganizing themselves and then exploiting and 
using the great wealth that is in Asia. Some 
of those countries in the not too distant 
future will enjoy the same high standards of 
living that we do. 


The third thing we have had to do over 
there is pass on what we call “the know- 
how.’’ In other words, trade union techniques, 
how we dod things, our structure, our organi- 
zation, our collective bargaining, and the per- 
fection of collective agreements. All of these 
things are the root of the democratic system 
because they tell the little fellow at the bottom 
how to help himself. It is very harmful when 
some of the people over there read news- 
paper headlines and learn that some Ameri- 
can has just issued a statement that we are 
going to save Asia or we are going to save 
India. The most of the people there say, ‘ e 
want to save ourselves, all we want from you 
is to get the ideas how we can do the job.” 
It is a very sound philosophy. 


Now, in the work we have done over there 
we have received bundles in Bombay by the 
hundreds from President Green’s office, from 
Joe Keenan’s office, from Matt Woll’s office, 
from the Boilermakers’ Workers Education 
Bureau, the Painters and Decorators, the Farm 
Labor Union, the Teamsters, the ILG, and the 
Butchers. As the year went by we received 
the bundles from back home week in and 
week out—Constitutions, collective agreements, 
and all sorts of things on trade union know- 
how. The Free Trade Union Committee has 
distributed a few tons of this material 
throughout all India, and I would like to tell 
you one little story to show you how im- 
portant it is that you continue to send those 
things. 


Last spring I lived in a large hotel in 
Bombay, and one morning those hotel workers 
were served with discharge notices. Some of 
them had worked there for 35 years, and 
they got a notice that as of April 1 they 
were finished, no severance, no nothing, but 
just turning them out. Well, some of these 
employes came to me and said, “You are the 
American labor expert, what do we do?” 
Well, we had received a bundle from the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ Union just 
previous to that, and we gave those boys some 
of the copies of the collective agreements. 
They got together and got in a huddle and 
drew up their demands and they introduced 
what to them were very novel things—sever- 
ance pay and seniority. They presented their 
demands and they threatened to go on strike 
and told them that they would go out and 
picket, and within a week they made a deal 
with the management, and for the first time 
in history, the workers in that hotel sat down 
and signed a collective agreement with the 
management. In that collective agreement they 
were able to keep those older men on the 
job and establish seniority and severance pay 
and all the things that we take for granted 
here in this country. I think that was a great 
contribution to those workers. 


Brothers and sisters, the five and ten cents 
it took to print those little series of collective 
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agreements has meant a great thing to those 
hundreds of men there in Bombay, and that 
story can be repeated over and over again. 


There is another little story I would like 
to tell you about the Japanese trade union 
movement. In the 1890’s several Japanese 
workers shipped out to San Francisco, They 
met the predecessors of what is now the 
Central Federation of Labor out there. Those 
Japanese workers returned to Japan in 1895 
and in their pockets they carried the collec- 
tive agreements. When they got back to Ja- 
pan, and this is before the Spanish-American 
War, the Japanese workers, as a result of 
what they had learned in San _ Francisco 
from the American Federation of Labor 
brothers that founded the system to promote 
trade unions, developed the Japanese trade 
union movement—the first trade union move- 
ment in the Orient, so their constitution 
goes back fifty or sixty years. 


As I said here in the beginning, the am- 
bassadors of the American people overseas 
frequently are not the people that tell the 
basic story of the American people, but in 
the work we have done this past year in 
passing out your magazines and your publica- 
tions and your agreements and your con- 
tracts to the people of Asia they have begun 
to appreciate the real American, the soul of 
the American people and the nature of our 
democratic system. It was the Indian people, 
the Indian workers who said to me, “Don’t 
you realize that what you are telling us is 
revolutionary; you are talking about equal 
opportunity, about economic dignity, about 
justice, about higher standards of living, 
about decency, and wholesome living.”’ They 
said, “You fellows are _ revolutionists, and 
you don’t know it. We know free trade 
unionism is a democratic revolution because 
that is what it is. It is the revolution of 
man; it is the revolution of the spirit; it 
is the revolution of self-help.” 


Now, brothers, in the last fifty years, as 
you know, there has been a great change 
taking place in Asia. The o!d imperial mas- 
ters and colonialists have been leaving those 
countries since the end of the last war. India, 
Pakis‘:an, Burma and Ceylon all have be- 
come free nations in the last five years. 
Japan was liberated at the end of the war. 
At the conclusion of hostilities many of us 
came back and took off our uniforms and 
thought we had won the war, but, brothers, 
the war in Asia never came to an end. The 
Japanese war ended in 1945 and we came 
back, but Uncle Joe and the _ reactionaries 
in the Kremlin and his boys in the Polit- 
buro went to work in Asia to get busy for 
the next war. Guerilla warfare has raged 
in the Philippines, in Korea, in Indo-China, 
in Burma, in Malaya, in Indonesia, and in 
India the Communists have pursued a policy 
of arson, violence and bloody murder seek- 
ing to throttle the new won liberties of 
that ceuntry. It took the fall of China in 
late ’49 to shock the people in America to 
what was going on in Asia. 


As we know today, at 4:00 A.M. on Sun- 
day morning, the 26th of June, the hand 
that held the dagger plunged it into the 
Republic of Korea—the United Nations’ spon- 
sored Republic of Korea was invaded by the 
butcher bandits of the North Korean Com- 
munist stooges. 
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Today, the issue is joined, but one thing 
is clear today, and that is that the Commu- 
nists will fight to the last Indo-Chinese, the 
last Malayan, the last Burman, the last Ko- 
rean, and the last Chinese. They will use 
their stooges and their apparatus, but they 
won’t get involved themselves. We have got 
to finish the job in Korea, and we have 
got to roll the Communis back to the 
Soviet imposed 38th Parallel. 


Let me s brothers and sisters, that the 
work of the Free Trade Union Committee 
in Asia represents, I think, not only our 
own philosophy, but the technique of helping 
the people of Asia. We have had to stop 
Communist aggression, and we will do it 
in Korea by military force. Your Free Trade 
Union Committee in the work it has done 
throughout Asia and the rest of the world 
has continued to expose the Communist 
Party and the, work they are trying to do, 
but more importantly the thing we are 
doing in i selling—selling, if you 
will, democratic techniques and the demo- 
eratic way of life, the putting into the 
hands of the common man of Asia the know- 
how, the inspiration and that which he 
needs to help himself so that he may im- 
plement that democracy and so that democ- 
racy may grow in Asia as elsewhere and 
Asia and America may then march together 
to a world of peace founded on justice. 


Believe me, I think there are thousands of 
people in Asia today who say, ““Thank God, 
for the American Federation of Labor, thank 
God, for the work of the Free Trade Union 
Committee,”” because the money you gentle- 
men and your unions have spent in Asia in 
the last yee in the long run-will be a 
tremendous contribution to raising the stand- 
ards of living and raising the dignity of 
those people and permitting them to lift up 
their heads and their hearts in a free world. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
Deverall, for your 


Thank you, Brother 
informative address. 
helpful to 
us all, I am sure. Thank you so much. 


very 
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Presi- 
for Ne- 
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Now, I want to present to you the 
dent of the Texas State University 
groes. I know you will all be 
listen to his 


present to you R. 


address so I am 
O’Hare Lanier, 
of Texas State University for 
Dean R. O’Hare 


going to 
President 
Negroes, here 


in Houston, Lanier. 


MR. R. O’HARE LANIER, 


(President, Texas 


State University 
for Negroes, Houston, Texas) 


Ladies and Gentlemen: At this hour some 
2,000 miles away from here brown, black, 
red, yellow and white men are fighting for 
the cause of democracy. One does not raise 
a question, when bullets are being fired 
or when tanks are in action or when bombs 
are being dropped from above, as to the re- 
ligion, the creed, the color of an individual. 
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You and I are standing on the threshold of 
the defense of a democratic system of life. 
This democratic system of life is closely 
identified with freedom to work, freedom 
to labor, freedom to worship, freedom to 
love, freedom of movement, freedom to con- 
tinue to fight for the preservation of the 
democratic system of life. 


You and I in this hall 
reminded again that here we 
catapulted into a _ position of leadership 
in the world, that the world is looking to 
us to provide the ultimate leadership in the 
freedom of our peoples regardless of race. 
creed or color, and that you and I cannot 
move away from the fundamental responsi- 
bility of assuring to every individual an op- 
portunity to possess the fundamental ideals 
that go with the development of the demo- 
cratic system. 


today are to be 
have been 


Many of your co-workers here are different 
from you and different from us and have 
fought to remain as members of your 
body. They have remained loyal to you and 
to the American labor movement because 
they believe in the fundamental principles 
of unit. 


It is not in charity that I stand before 
you today. I stand before you today because 
I am proud of the fact that I am an Ameri- 
ean citizen and that I shall continue not 
only to be proud, but to admonish people, 
whether they be in labor or whether they 
be in religion or whether they be in capital, 
to see to it that you and I develop a sense 
ef tolerance in the development of all of 
what we do in labor or in capital in order 
that America might survive the deadly on- 
slaught of the people who would dare di- 
vide America into groups of caste and color 
and creed and therefore make pessible the 
march of an alien ideology and an alien 
philosophy. It is no idle dream that today 
appeals are being made to people of color 
throughout the world, and even appeals 
have been made in America to divide and 
point to other peoples that the hope and 
that the Saviour of the world might not 
be in what you and I believe in as the dem- 
ocratic conception of the way of life. 


I am here this morning to use this five 
minutes, not in an attempt to coerce you, 
not in an attempt to beguile you, not in an 
attempt to fool you, but to remind you of 
this obligation of the representatives of a 
large part of the American population, that 
in your ranks there are men of color and 
there are men who are struggling to earn 
a daily living, and as we raise the stand- 
ards of living of all the people in America 
it is the only way that you and I can safe- 
guard that democratic concept if we are to 
face the responsibility of world leadership. 
I bear no hatred. I am most thankful for 
the opportunity of representing my people 
and would hope that as you deliberate here 
that one of the fundamental creeds is def- 
initely carried on in America—that there 
can be neither north nor south nor east nor 
west, but America will move into the po- 
sition of world leadership in proportion as 
she is able to present a united front to the 
world which will provide for the continuous 
flow of free capital, free men, free labor, 
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and the free use of our talents in the sight 
of God for the perpetuation of a demo- 
cratic system and for those men who are 
dying this hour in Korea who are neither 
black, brown, blue, red, or white in the 
sight of God or in the sight of a democ- 
racy. 


I plead with you under the dome of this 
building that you men think about the strug- 
gle that is ahead of us, and it is a struggle 
of free men in a free system to preserve the 
democratic concept. That does not mean that 
freedom is restricted to Catholics or Jews, 
Gentiles or Protestants, Negroes or white, 
brown, red or green, but is only restricted to 
every red-blooded American whose blood on 
the battlefield cannot be identified when it 
is spilled, whether it is brown, red, blue, 
green, or whatever color you might want 
to give it, but it is identified in the terms 
of a human sacrifice that these individuals 
make. 

It is no accident that one says, ‘“‘What is 
he doing up there? What right has he to 
speak to a group like this? What right have 
I to represent blood that is being spilled on 
the battlefield for the common cause of de- 
mocracy ?” Well, you have made great gains 
in labor. You have still greater gains to 
make, and mark my words, you must make 
those gains within the confines of your organi- 
zation in terms of the broadening of the base 
of admittance of people who have skills and 
have abilities and that we in America are 
responsible ourselves for the opportunity of 
large numbers of the people of skill and 
brains who want to give their might for the 
development of democracy, but are robbed of 
that opportunity because of a vicious system 
that is sometimes perpetuated, and of which 
you and I are sometimes a part in developing. 
There are even class distinctions within the 
ranks of labor and class distinctions in all 
forms of life, and whether you want to admit 
the struggle that is inevitable or not, I warn 
you that in the presence of the eternal strug- 
gle for human liberty, God Almighty himself 
does not frown upon the injustice of human 
beings but still allies Himself on the side 
of right, even though it may be so and even 
though sometimes the days look dark and 
dreary far ahead. You and I must move for- 
ward to the goal. 


As the president of an educational institu- 
tion in the city of Houston, I am concerned 
naturally about education, but I am also 
aware of the fact that education is not the 
only answer to all the problems of the world, 
because you can educate people and still they 
do not have the democratic mind and the dem- 
ocratic concept to preserve the liberty which 
we cherish. We can have vicious methods em- 
ployed by educated people, as well as by un- 
educated people, who are not touched with the 
common desire to help all of the people in the 
democratic system to arise to the point where 
the fundamental principles of democracy can 
be cherished by all of the people. 


an educator, I am concerned about train- 
ing. I am concerned about skills. I am con- 
cerned about raising the general level of the 
life of the people to a point where they can 
sustain themselves in a system believing fun- 
damentally in the dignity of work and the 
preservation of honest toil in our system. At 
the same time, as an educator, I am more 
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vitally concerned about the attitudes of men 
toward men and labor toward labor, with the 
hope that in our relations and in our faith 
we might be able to unite under the banner 
of a common concept of democracy. 


May I appeal to you today not for me, not 
for 15 million persons in this country who 
happen to be of my color, not for three-quar- 
ters of the people of the world who are either 
black, brown, blue, or red, because three-quar- 
ters of the people of the world are brown, are 
red, are yellow, are black, but because of the 
interest that we have in seeing to it that 
these problems are approached from the 
standpoint of a humanitarian ideal of the 
democratic concept and in not allowing the 
encouragement of those’ ideologies that would 
say to us, “Democracy cannot do it.’’ Democ- 
racy has done it, and it has provided a higher 
standard of living. It has produced power; it 
has produced wealth, but we challenge it to 
produce leadership in the era of human rela- 
tions as for example when you pass one of 
us on the street or sit beside us in a bus. Be- 
cause we are emblematic of what the black, 
the brown and the yellow people are looking 
to America for, a symbol of leadership, and 
it is up to us whether you and I can present 
to the world the leadership in the things I 
am challenging you on today. 


When a Philip Randolph stands in this 
convention, a tall, brown-skinned man, or a 
Milton Webster, or any of these men I have 
known over the years who have struggled 
hard, suffered indignities, and some times have 
been insulted because they dared to become 
a part of a united labor movement in Ameri- 
ca-——my dear friends, when I remember the 
struggle that they have made and the struggle 
your great President, Mr. Green, and a host 
of others have made—I come to you today to 
appeal to you in the name of honor and jus- 
tice and democracy to see to it that nothing 
mars the record of any organization, partic- 
ularly in labor which proclaims itself to be 
the vanguard of the democratic concept and 
education, in order that you and I might face 
this struggle today which all of us feel. 


It is not a question of preaching. It is not 
a question of trying to appeal to your 
sions. It is a question of an attempt to appeal 
to you for the elimination of your prejudices 
and for the development of a more humanita- 
rian concept for our own preservation, not be- 
cause we are selfish but because we are in- 
terested in the fundamental development and 
preservation of our democratic system. 


pas- 


I close by thanking the Chairman and 
thanking the members of my group who in- 
sisted that I have an opportunity to be here 
in front of you today. I am not here only be- 
cause I wanted to be; I am here because I 
am but a symbol of what democracy means, 
for I. too, have had the opportunity in a dem- 
ocratic system. But I, too, am intensely inter- 
ested that this opportunity should be extended 
to more of my kind and my creed and my 
color wherever they be. The tie I wear might 
just as easily be a piece of cloth around my 
body, and I might be wandering in the 
jungles except for those missionaries who be- 
lieved that black people had souls and went 
into the jungles of Africa and brought out 
most of the people like us and brought us 
into the midst of a crowning and developing 
civilization, and gave us an opportunity to 
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stand up and look like men and face you 
and appeal to you for tolerance, for under- 
standing, and for the ability to make a 
united America where free labor, free capital, 
and free men can stand together, and where it 
will be possible for us to face the enemy and 
further in America the democratic concept of 
the freedom of all men. 


PRESIDENT 


thanks to Mr. 


GREEN: I 
Lanier for his visit 


extend your 


with us 
address. 


this morning and for his splendid 


I know it will be educational to all of us. 


Thank you very much. 


Now, I am going to interrupt the regular 


order of business by having a report of the 
Work Day. I 
Chairman of the 


Minton. 


Committee on Shorter present 


to you the Committee, 


Brother Lee 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON SHORTER WORK DAY 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN MINTON: Mr. 
President and delegates, 
Shorter Work Day is 
report will be 


your Committee on 


ready to report. The 


presented by Delegate Louis 


Marciante, President of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor. 


Committee Marciante submitted 


the following 


Secretary 
report: 


In St. Paul, 
earefully and 
ent trend 


Minnesota, your Committee 
thoroughly analyzed the appar- 
toward a high period of depressed 
economic conditions. Your Committee, in 
conjunction with the Executive Council, took 
cognizance of the then existing conditions 
which pointed toward an increased period of 
unemployment for American wage earners. 


In the Committee’s report to the 1949 con- 
vention we stated that “In a rapidly changing 
world no one can definitely predict what our 
future will be. Of one thing, however, we 
are certain. The existing standards of the 
American wage earner must be expanded so 
that our system of free democracy will be 
given full protection.’’ 


When your Committee wrote those words 
the world was living in an era of uneasy 
peace, but the Committee never realized that 
one year hence our beloved nation would be 
engulfed in another military emergency. The 
American Federation wf Labor has always 
faced up to stern realities and, therefore, 
your Committee faces its task with solemn 
but firm convictions. 


Your Committee has given careful attention 
to the problems before it and submits the 
following report: 


SHORTER WORK-DAY 


Resolution No. 47—By Delegates Richard F. 
Walsh, William P. Raoul, Thomas V. Green, 
James McNabb, Michael J. Mungovan, Inter- 
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national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
of the U.S. and Canada. 


Page 37, First Day’s Proceedings. 


Your Committee concurs in the resolution 
but points out that the present National emer- 
gency may cause a temporary delay in its full 
enforcement. Therefore, your Committee refers 
this resolution to the Executive Council for 
implementation when it feels that economic 
conditions warrant. 


Again in 1949, your Committee presented 
a program, unanimously adopted, which in- 
structed the Executive Council to continue its 
research in the field of working hours. The 
Executive Council has fully carried out the 
Convention’s mandate and has presented pert- 
inent points of study that directly affects 
every wage earner in these United States. 
We refer you to pages 273 through 278 of the 
Executive Council’s Report. 


The need of analytical study of the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report is obvious, so, therefore, 
your Committee recommends that each na- 
tional and international union give attention 
to this problem before their respective con- 
ventions and executive boards. 


Special attention should be focused upon 
the recent trends in hours of work. The 
Council emphatically points out the fact that 
between May of 1949 and May, 1950, hours 
in durable goods’ industries rose nearly two 
hours and in soft goods’ industries nearly one 
hour. The average increase being 1.3 hours. 


This conclusively proves that “production 
failed to provide an adequate expansion of 
job opportunities for new entrants in the 
labor force.’’ Just compensation for the re- 
markable increase in production by the na- 
tion’s workers must be given special attention 
lest the wages fall too far behind production 
levels. If we are to maintain an ever rising 
standard of living, we must spread existing 
emvleyment among the nation’s workers, 
thereby guaranteeing a measure of fu!l em- 
ployment and consumer income. 


Your Committee cautions against taking 
an attitude of apathy during the present na- 
tional crisis, because we must always be 
alert to the full protection of our nation’s 
working forces. But at the same time, we 
concur in the belief that American labor will 
stand shoulder to shoulder with our armed 
services and our government to produce the 
necessary materials of, war. American labor 
faces the emergency with the full intent of 
preserving our freedoms because without free- 
dom our hours of work will be governed by 
dictatorial directive. 


Your Committee commends the Executive 
Council for the research it has developed in 
this technical field and recommends that re- 
search continue. 


When the emergency has 
normal peacetime aims again prevail, work- 
ers should no longer find it necessary to 
view hours of work policies as a “‘share the 
work” expedient but rather as a_ rational 
choice between desirable leisure and rising 
standards of living. 


been met and 
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Committee Secretary Marciante movea tne 
adoption of the committee’s report. 
carried 


The motion was seconded and 


unanimously. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MARCIANTE: 
That completes the report of the committee, 


and it is signed by the committee: 


Lee W. Minton, Chairman 


Louis P. Marciante, Secretary 

George Webster 
Frank Owens 
John Pelkofer 

Sal B. Hoffman 
Stanley Rounds 
Flmer P. Meinz 
T. J. Lloyd 
William Nagorsne 
Dennis J. Oates 
W. O. Frazier 
John W. Austin 
Frank C. Shea 
Jesse V. Horton 
J. A. Chenevai 
P. J. McNay 

A. H. Cronin 
Ernest A. Merighi 
Harry E. Leonard 
David L. Behncke 
L. B. Snedden 
Milton P. Webster 


Committee on Shorter Work-Day. 


moved 
commit- 


Committee 
the adoption of the 
tee as a_ whole. 


Secretary Marciante 
report of the 


The motion was seconded and_ carried 


unanimously. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I 
adoption of the Committee’s re- 
wish to thank the 


service 


accept your ac- 
tion as an 
port as a whole, and I 
committee for the rendered and to 
discharge them with the thanks of the con- 
vention. 

The Chair now recognizes the Chairman 
of the Committee on Building Trades, Brother 


Gray. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON BUILDING TRADES 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
Chairman and delegates, Secretary 


GRAY: Mr. 
McDevitt, 
of the Pennsylvania State Federation of La- 
bor, will read the report of the committee. 


Committee Secretary McDevitt then  sub- 


mitted the following report: 


Four resolutions have been referred to this 
committee. Each of these deals with some 
aspect of the housing problem, and each of 
them puts into action recommendations made 
in the Executive Council’s report. 














HOUSING 


Resolution No. 78—By Delegate Thomas A. 
Murray, New York State Federation of La- 
bor. 


Page 49, First Day’s Proceedings. 


This resolution sets forth certain recom- 
mendations regarding the role of housing in 
the defense program. It sets as a goal the 
largest possible housing program in_ this 
emergency and urges that wherever possible 
restrictions be placed on non-essential pro- 
duction and construction before any further 
cutbacks are made in the construction of 


new homes. The resolution emphasizes the 
need for housing accommodations and com- 
munity facilities in defense areas and urges 
the continuation and strengthening of rent 
control. 

The Committee recommends adoption of 


this resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee 


unanimously adopted. 


HOUSING 


No. 42—By Delegate William 
Wisconsin State Federation of 


was 














Resolution 
Nagorsne, 
Labor. 


Page 36, First Day’s Proceedings. 


This resolution is directed at the campaign 
of misinformation and vilification being waged 
against low-rent public housing by the no- 
torious real estate lobby. The resolution calls 
upon every local union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to conduct an 
educational campaign among their members 
to make clear the issues involved in the real 
estate lobby’s fight against public housing. 


The resolution also authorizes and directs 
the American Federation of Labor to take 
such steps aS may be necessary to join with 
fraternal, civic, veteran, and religious groups 
in promoting low-rent public housing. In 
this connection it should be noted that at the 
present time the American Federation of 
Labor and the Building and Construction 
Trades Department actively support the work 
of the National Housing Conference, a non- 
profit organization devoted to the interest of 
better housing for the families of America. 


The Committee recommends adoption of this 
resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee 
unanimously adopted. 


was 


LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 


Resolution No. 43—By Delegate 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State 
Labor. 


William 
Federation of 


Page 36, First Day’s 


This resolution calls upon the American 
Federation of Labor to reaffirm its complete 
support of the low-rent public ‘housing pro- 
gram and to work in every possible way in 


Proceedings. 


the local communities for the success of this 
program. 
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The Committee recommends adoption of this 
resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee 
unanimously adopted. 


was 


HOUSING 


Resolution No. 100—By Delegates L. P. Lin- 
delof, L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Peter 
Yablonsky, Frank Owens, M. H. Crow, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 


Page 324, Second Day’s Proceedings. 
This resolution calls upon the American 


Federation of Labor to extend every effort 
for the passage of appropriate housing bills. 


The Committee recommends adoption of 
this resolution. 
The recommendation of the committee was 


uanimously adopted. 





HOUSING 
(Page 208, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Executive Council has presented a most 
complete and informative report on develop- 
ments in the field of housing during the past 
year. 


Housing and Defense. As the report points 
out, the most critical problem facing the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in its housing pro- 
gram is the impact of the current interna- 
tional defense program for a national housing 
policy. It is significant that the first restric- 
tive action of any type taken by the federal 
government after the Korean invasion was in 
the field of housing. Authorization for addi- 
tional restrictions are contained in the re- 
eently enacted Defense Production Act and 
will undoubtedly be invoked in the near future. 


The Report of the Executive Council reviews 
the governmental restrictions which has so far 
been placed on housing. Two steps have been 
taken: 


(1) Down payments have been increased for 
privately built housing under the programs 
administered by the FHA and the Veterans 
Administration ; and 


(2) The program of public housing, author- 
ized by legislation passed in 1949, has beea 
cut back 25 per cent for the last six months 
of 1950. 





As the Executive Council states, these steps 
have operated in the wrong direction. No at- 
tempt has been made to find out the extent 
to which the building of homes actually de- 
prives defense industries of needed scarce ma- 
terials. No attempt has been made to limit 
any type of construction activity besides hous- 
ing. No attempt has been made to make cer- 
tain that whatever cuts in housing are nec- 
essary are applied first to those parts of the 


housing program in which the housing need 
is closest to being met while allowing the 
program to move forward in those areas 


where the need is most acute. 
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done is first, a 
serving the 


been 
program 


Instead, what has 
positive cutback to the 
most serious housing need this country is 
facing, low-rent housing for low-income fam- 
ilies. Secondly, the restrictive regulations re- 
quiring higher down payments, by penalizing 
those American families whose resources are 
limited, encourages the building of high-priced 
rather than low-priced housing. 





housing 


It is to be hoped that the present restrictions 
on housing represent only a preliminary gov- 


ernmental policy and will now be completely 
reconsidered in light of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. We suggest that the following prin- 
ciples be applied in working out the role of 


the defense program: 


housing in 
the country’s 
necessary to 
which con- 
needed 


review of 
program is 
any, to 
materials 


(1) A’ complete 
entire construction 
determine the extent if 
struction is utilizing scarce 
for defense. 





(2) If restrictions are necessary, emphasis 


must be placed on use of allocations powers to 


withhold scarce materials from nonessential, 
non-residential construction. BecauSe our hous- 
ing needs are still acute, particularly among 


effort must 


groups, every 
homebuilding 


large a 


the lower-income 
be made to maintain as 
program as possible. 





(3) Whatever cuts are necessary in resi- 
dential construction must emphasize cutbacks 
to higher-priced housing. There are two rea- 


sons for this recommendation: (a) Housing 
needs are closest to being met in the higher- 
price field and, (b) Higher-priced housing util- 
izes greater quantities of scarce materials. 


(4) In any case, there should be no further 
reductions in the size of the public housing 
program. It is admitted by all competent au- 
therities that the most acute housing need in 
this country lies among low-income families. 
Since the only means for meeting this need 
is the federal public housing porgram, in 
effect for only one year, it would be complete- 
ly unfair to penalize the only program which 
can solve the country’s most acute housing 
need. 














and 


(5) Rent controls must be extended 
strengthened. Congress must act so that the 
federal program does not expire with the 
present law on December 31, 1950. Not only 


must the expiration date be extended but pro- 


visions must be made for recontrol of any 
decontrolled area where rents start to climb 
excessively. We must not allow rents to lead 


an inflationary spiral. 


(6) The Cooperative housing program must 
be adopted. The defense program only serves 
to emphasize the need for the cooperative hous- 
ing program which Congress recently rejected 
by only a narrow margin. The savings made 
possible by the use of cooperative methods are 
more urgently needed today then ever before. 





(7) We must not neglect the problem of 
housing and community facilities for any new 
defense areas. Wherever workers are asked to 
travel to new defense plants, they must be 
assured adequate living arrangements for 
themselves and their families. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
PRIOR TO KOREAN INVASION 





(Page 209, Executive Council’s Report) 


This part of the Executive Council’s report 
reviews the recent high level of activity in 
the construction industry but points out that 
the statistics giving the number of newly con- 
structed homes can be very misleading. The 
report shows that even the current rate of 
home construction is relatively low measured 
by the housing needs throughout the country 
and the number of new families added to the 
population. A large number of the new homes 
under construction do not meet minimum 
standards for health and decent living, while 
their prices keep them out of reach of the 


average workingman’s family. 

















Your committee recommends adoption of 
this portion of the Executive Council’s report. 
The recommendation of the commitee was 


unanimously adopted. 


THE PROBLEM OF RENT 
CONTROL 
(Page 211, Executive Council’s Report) 


In this section, the Executive Council points 
out the progressive weakening of the rent 
control law, with the continuing increase in 
rents throughout the country. Under the 
present law, rent control will expire at the 
end of the year unless the governing body of 
the local community has voted to extend the 
law in its area to June 30, 1951. Local unions 
are urged to express their views on rent 
control before their local city or town council. 


recommends the 
the Executive 


adoption 
Council’s 


Committee 
portion of 


Your 
of this 
report. 


recommendation of the committee was 


adopted. 


The 
uanimously 








DEVELOPMENTS IN PUBLIC 
HOUSING 


(Page 213, Executive Council’s Report) 


This section summarizes the activities under 
the new low-rent housing program. Par- 
ticular attention is directed at the real estate 
lobby whose efforts have forced local ref- 
erendums in many local communities. Al- 
though the real estate organizations have de- 
layed the start of public housing in many lo- 


calities, the program is moving forward and 
must be permitted to expand even if other 
parts of the construction industry are cur- 
tailed because of defense needs. 





Your Committee recommends adoption of 
this portion of the Executive Council’s report. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN SLUM 
CLEARANCE 


(Page 214, Executive Council’s Report) 


The new law providing for slum clearance 
is working successfully. Although no projects 
are as yet under construction, several im- 
portant ones have reached that stage, and it 
is hoped that they will be allowed to continue. 


The report points out the importance of 
these projects to the local central labor unions. 
If utilized successfully, slum clearance can 
help solve other related community problems 
involving questions of traffic congestion, 
shortage of schools, or lack of recreational 
areas. Union leaders are urged to take an 
active part in the planning for slum clear- 
ance. 


Your Committee recommends adoption of 
this portion of the Executive Council’s report. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 
(Page 216, Executive Council’s Report) 


This section reviews the fight made by the 
American Federation of Labor and _ other 
public-interest groups in behalf of middle- 
income housing legislation in the last session 
of Congress. In this fight, labor, veterans, 
religious, and other organizations united upon 
a program calling for the raising of private 
funds through a government corporation to 
support a cooperative housing program. It 
was estimated that under this program, rents 
for 415 room units would average $55 com- 
pared to $85 and up under existing FHA 
programs. 

Although both the House and the 
rejected this program, the decision was very 
close. The American Federation of Labor is 
pledged to renew the attempt at the next 
session of Congress. 


senate 


Your Committee recommends adoption of 
this portion of the Executive Council’s report. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


THE HOUSING JOB AHEAD 


(Page 217, Executive Council’s Report) 


In concluding this section of their report, 
the Executive Council emphasizes the need 
for establishing local housing committees. 
We wish to indorse most strongly this recom- 
mendation. In the field of housing, local 
union committees can prove particularly val- 
uable. Both the public housing and slum 
clearance programs are_ essentially locally 
administered. Whether these programs are 
developed to fit the needs of the locality or 
whether they are killed or distorted to fit the 
recommendations of local real estate groups 
will depend in large measure upon the interest 
and activities of the local labor organizations. 
In addition, the effectiveness of any rent 
control program depends in large measure 
upon local support. 
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For these reasons, we urge all central bodies 
which have not already done so to establish 
local housing committees which will work 
closely with the American Federation of Labor 
Housing Committee in the fight for better 
housing for the American people. Only in 
this way can we attain our objective of a 
decent, comfortable home for every American 
family. 


Your Committee recommends adoption of 
this portion of the Executive Council’s report. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES DEPARTMENT 


(Page 248, Executive Council’s Report) 


The report of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department provides a stimulating and 
informative summary of the department’s work 
since the St. Paul convention. 


The report points out the high level of activ- 
ity in the construction industry during the 
past year and comments on the changes likely 
to result from the Korean war. The discussion 
of the currently rising prices for building 
materials is particularly important = since 
this development threatens the housing plans 
of millions of American families as well as 
the entire public housing program. 


The Department’s report not only exposes 
these unwarranted price increases but also 
completely refutes fallacious thinking of those 
who would like to blame labor for the higher 
prices of new homes. As the report points 
out, 1ese price increases have occurred at a 
time when the increases in wages won by 
building trades unions have been extremely 
moderate. Since all groups admit that produe- 
tivity has been higher, increases in wag 
have meant little, if any, increase in 
cost of a new home. 


The report contains a thorough discussion 
of the National Joint Plan for the Settlement 
of Jurisdictional Disputes. The report points 
out that the revised plan approved last year 
will remain in effect until December 31, 1950, 
and is automatically renewed unless terminated 
by one of the parties. The Department de- 
serves the commendation of this convention 
for working out so successfully what has been 
a particularly difficult problem under the 
Taft-Hartley Law. 


Perhaps the most difficult problem facing 
the Department during the past year has been 
the enforcement of labor standards legislation. 
Until the Department intervened, the Davis- 
Bacon Act providing for the payment of pre- 
vailing wage rates on all federal construction 
contracts was given only token enforcement 
by the various government agencies. 


A particularly flagrant violator of the law 
has been the Department of Defense which 
regularly utilized in the construction, mainte- 
nance, and repair of military establishments 
so-called civil service personnel at wage rates 
far below the level prevailing for the type 
of work being performed. As a result of the 
intervention by the Building and Construe- 
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tion Trades Department, a new order has 
been issued. Since this new order is still far 
from satisfactory, the A. F. of L. econtinu- 
ing to press for the proper enforcement of 
these labor standards. 


The same type of problem has been encoun- 
tered in the administration of the various 
government housing programs. However, dur- 
ing the past few months some progress has 
been made with the housing agencies and a 
total of $169,000 has been paid in refunds to 
workers who had been paid wages lower than 
the prevailing rates. This in itself is evi- 
dence of the millions of dollars that building 
tradesmen have been defrauded by the failure 
of the FHA to enforce the prevailing wage 
provisions of the law. This provision of the 
law was enacted in 1939, and this is the first 
time labor has received even a token enforce- 
ment of the law. 


In this connection, Reorganization Plan No. 
14 proposed by the President and made effec- 
tive in May, 1950, will prove helpful since it 
centralizes in the Department of Labor full 
responsibility for coordinating the enforce- 
ment of labor standards on government con- 
struction. This will help make possible uni- 
form and effective enforcement of the law. 


The Department’s report discusses the many 
difficulties building trades unions have en- 
countered in operating under the Taft-Hartley 
law. In particular, these unions have found 
themselves caught in the crossfire of battle 
between the National Labor Relations Board 
and the General Counsel. Because of this in- 
tense internal conflict, the problem of elec- 
tions in the construction industry has been 
resolved, not on the basis of factual analysi 
but more on the basis of personal policies. 
It is to be hoped that the recent resignation 
of the General Counsel will pave the way for 
a more sensible and realistic interpretation 
of the law. 


The Department’s report also deals in other 
sections with developments under the appren- 
tice training program, the activities in be- 
half of a better housing program, and other 
problems encountered during the past year. 


The Committee feels that the Department 
is to be commended for the energetic and effec- 
tive way they have undertaken to promote the 
interests of building trades workers. 


Your Committee recommends adoption of the 
report as a whole. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted, 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDEVITT: Mr. 
Chairman, this completes the report of the 
Committee on Building Trades, and it is 


Signed by the committee: 


Richard J. Gray, Chairman 
James L. McDevitt, Secretary 
Wm. J. McSorley 

Joseph V. Moreschi 

Edward A. Smith 

Charles B. Gramling 

John H. Lyons 

Martin P. Durkin 

John J. Murphy 


C. W. Sickles 
Pete Yablonski 
Frank C. Riley 
Homer J. Meyers 
Walter A. Redmond 
John J. Conway 
Joseph J. Diviny 
Wm. L. Hutcheson 
Laurence Foley 
James J. Ryan 
Paul A. Givens 
C. A. Fink 
Committee on Building Trades 
PRESIDENT GREEN: I 
mittee for the 


the service 


thank the Com- 
report it submitted and for 
They are 
with the thanks of the convention. 


rendered. discharged 


PRESENTATION OF PORTRAIT 
OF PRESIDENT GREEN 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now, we will pause 
for just a moment in our deliberations for 
the purpose of permitting Secretary Ziegler, 
Brotherhood of Clerks, to 

painting and present it to you. 


of the Railway 
unveil a 
President 


Railway 


sponsored by 
Brotherhood of 


associates. It was 


The painting was 
Harrison, of the 
Clerks, and his shipped 
to this might see 
it and so that they might present it to the 
American Federation of Labor. I don’t know 


convention so that you 


is or what 
curiosity will be 


whether you can guess who it 


it is, but your satisfied 


now in just a moment. 


I present to you Brother Ziegler, Secre- 


tary of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 


DELEGATE 
Clerks : 
gates, as you 


ZIEGLER, Brotherhood of 
President Green and dele- 
learned from yesterday’s an- 
Vice President 
George Harrison is in 


Railway 
nouncement by MacGowan, 
Washington doing a 
job for the 
of America and 


workers 
much that 
he could be here to participate in this con- 
vention and to meet his many friends among 
this delegation. 


very special railway 


wishing very 


with the 
Labor Vice Presi- 
dent Harrison has come to love and respect 
William Green. He regards him 
truly great representative of labor. 
him for his honesty, his _ in- 
courage, and the effectiveness 
with which he advocates the cause of trade 
unionism; but above all, because he respects 
William Green as a gentleman, and as a 
good and useful citizen, as a great patriot 
whose kind heart and soul have 


During his years of association 
American Federation of 


President 
as a 
He admires 
tegrity, his 


been 
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developed and have been used throughout 


the greater portion of his long and _ honor- 


able life to bring to American workers life 


more abundant. 


As an expression of the esteem in which 


President Green George Harrison 
Bjorn Egeli, a 
Washington, D. C., 
William 


honor to present to the 


he holds 
has had 
artist of 
portrait of 


prominent portrait 
paint this 
Green which I now 
have the American 


Federation of Labor. 


(Delegate Ziegler then unveiled the 


trait of which he spoke). 


por- 


PRESIDENT GREEN: It seems fitting and 
appropriate for me to state on this oc- 


easion that it is impossible for me to com- 
mand language that would adequately ‘express 
thanks for this 


presented to the 


my gratitude and my won- 


derful painting convention 


by our beloved friend, George Harrison and 


his associates. You know there come times 


this, which 


and because of that fact one 


in one’s life, such as move 
one so deeply, 
is at a loss to find words to express him- 
self in a proper way. But I do want to say, 
heart and with all 
that I thank 


associates for 


from the bottom of my 
of the 
President 


sincerity I possess, 
Harrison and _ his 
presented to you 


this painting that has been 


this morning. I leave it to you to judge as 
to its 


not it 


artistic value and as to whether or 


really is the President of the Ameri- 


-an Federation of Labor, whether you feel 


the artist has done a good job. 
(Applause). 


But I do 
who has 


know that 
seen this 


practically every one 
in Washington 
that 
was this, that the painter had really painted 
portrait of the 
Federation of Labor. So there 


painting 


expressed but one point of view, and 


an excellent President of 
the American 
it is, 


I am conscious of the fact that long after 
I am 
work and 


gone, following the completion of my 


rvice to you as President of 

long 
Divide, 
perhaps it 


the American Federation of Labor, 
after I 
you will 


will be a 


have passed over the Great 
have this 


reminder of our 


portrait and 
friendship, our 
associations and our 


meeting together in 


conventions of this kind. 


I repeat again—and I want it repeated in 
the record—that I thank President Harrison, 


Secretary Ziegler and his associates for this 
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wonderful gift 
Fed- 


artistic painting and for this 


that he has presented to the American 


eration of Labor. 


member of 
Doh- 
erty, Chairman of the Committee on Organi- 


The Chair 
the Executive 


now recognizes a 


Council, Vice-President 


zation. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON ORGANIZATION 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN DOHERTY: The 


Committee on Organization is now ready to 


submit its report, and the report will be 
able 


Elder, 


read to the convention by the 


Committee, 


very 
Secretary of the Brother 
of the Teamsters. 

Committee Secretary Elder submitted the 
following report: 


Your Committee on Organization notes that 
during the past year 155 local trade and fed- 
eral labor unions and 15 central labor unions 
were chartered. In addition to aiding af- 
filiated national and international unions in 
their organizing campaigns, the organizing 
staff has given particular attention to the 
organization of office workers, insurance 
agents, architects and draftsmen. Reports of 
organization activities of specific international 
unions in various areas of the country, in 
Canada, in Alaska, and in Hawaii and the 
assistance given by the organizing staff in 
the furtherance of such activities were also 
noted. Your committee wishes to reemphasize 
the importance of continued activity and the 
development of necessary groundwork by in- 
ternational unions, state federations, and city 
central bodies in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor organization staff 
in insuring ‘most satisfactory results in es- 
tablishing new locals and strengthening exist- 
ing locals. 


Your committee notes that the Executive 
Council again refers to the fact that organi- 
zation is handicapped because of the restric- 
tive provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
the laws adopted by a number of states. It 
reports further, that much of the organizers’ 
time is required in establishing collective 
bargaining rights for new, as well as for 
established local unions. In the opinion of 
your committee, these situations underscore 
the necessity for vigorous and continued con- 
centration in support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor political and _ legislative 
action programs by very officer and mem- 
ber, their families, and their friends. 


Reference is made in the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report to the efforts made by the or- 
ganizing staff to carry out the directive of 
the 68th Annual Convention to embark on 
an organizing campaign in January, 1950, 
with a minimum goal of one million new 
members. Your committee believes that Di- 
rector of Organization O’Reilly and members 
of the organizing staff should be commended 
for the manner in which the over-all organi- 
zational activities have been carried out and 
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notes that the following action has been 
taken by the organizing staff pursuant to 
the instruction of the 68th annual convention : 


1. State-wide, local and district rallies have 
been held to stimulate interest of union mem- 
bers in organization in various sections of 
the Nation. 

2. National and international union officers 
have been called upon to cooperate with 
American Federation of Labor organizers in 
sarrying out the convention mandate. 

3. Ways 
organization 


and means of implementing the 
drive were discussed at a con- 


ference of organizers held in Washington, 
D. C., on March 24 and 25. 
Up to this time, with the organization 


drive in effect less than nine months, the 
results of the activity of American Federation 
of Labor organizers in cooperation with In- 
ternational Unions, state federation and Cen- 
tral Body officers have not been reflected in 
increased per capita payments to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor that would enable 
your committee to appraise the effectiveness 


of the campaign. However, from statements 
of individual delegates and members of the 
committee itself we believe that substantial 


membership increases will be reflected in 
per capita reports of a number of inter- 
national unions before the conclusion of the 
campaign. Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that the Executive Council request fed- 
eral unions and all affiliated national and 
international unions to report on their mem- 
bership gains during the current calendar 
year and to provide such information as to 
progress or lack of progress in their organiz- 
ing activities as will enable the council to 
provide necessary information regarding the 
results of the organization drive as soon after 
December 31, 1950, as possible. 

Your committee recommends adoption of 
this section of the Executive Council’s report. 

The recommendation of the Committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY ELDER: 


completes the 





That 
report of the Committee on 
Organization, and it is signed by the Com- 
mittee. 

William C. Doherty, Chairman 

Arthur A. Elder, Secretary 

Thomas Hogan 

G. E. Leighty 

John P. Burke 

Paul Dulzell 

George McKenna 

Albert A. Greenbaum 

John W. Garvey 

Hyman Powell 

Earl W. Jimerson 

Curtis Sims 

W. J. Bassett 

J. Belton Warren 

A. Shoemake 

E. C. James 

Lester Washburn 

Glenn E. Thom 

Lewis M. Herrmann 

Joseph C. Goodfellow 

Cc. F. May 

Harry Greenberg 

I. M. Fisher 

H. A. Schneider 

A. Philip Randolph 


Committee on Organization. 
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Committee Secretary Elder moved the adop- 
tion of the report of the Committee as a 
whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I want to express 
our thanks to the members of the Committee 
for the fine service they rendered and to dis- 
charge them, with the thanks of the con- 
vention. 


The Chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, the Committee on Adjustment and the 
Committee on Executive Council’s Report an- 
nounced meetings of their committees during 
the day. 


POCKETBOOK WORKERS— 
LADIES HANDBAG WORKERS 


PRESIDENT GREEN: After listening to 
the report of the Committee on Organization 
it occurred to me that I should at this time 
report to you some very pleasing information. 
In the city of New York there was a de- 
cided division between the Pocketbook Workers 
and the Ladies Handbag and Novelty Workers 
international Unions. As a there was 
Pocketbook 


administered 


result 


an independent union of 10,000 
Workers, 
any relationship to the 
of Labor. 
our efforts for a long period of time to bring 
about 


operated and without 


American Federation 
However, we have been centering 
unity between those groups. The ex- 
salled for a united 
Workers and La- 


A Committee was ap- 


igencies of the situation 

organization of Pocketbook 
dies Handbag Workers. 
pointed and that committee rendered diligent 
service. Brother Matthew Woll 
David Dubinsky members 
of the committee. It 


and excellent 
and Brother were 
required time and pa- 


tience to bring about an agreement and an 


understanding, but I can tell you that within 
the last few days an agreement was reached. 
All differences Unity 


have been cleared up. 


has been established, and the 10,000 members 


of the Independent Pocketbook Workers are 
now affiliated with the Ladies Handbag or- 
ganization and the American Federation of 


Labor. 


Now I want to present to you a great friend 
of ours, one who has devotedly stood with us 
fight to democratic 
trade union movement in South America and 
in Cuba. 


in our promote a free 
He has never compromised, but has 
immovably in defense 
of the free democratic trade union movement. 
He comes from Cuba. We have worked with 
him and he has worked with us. We have 
known him for a long time and he has ren- 
dered excellent service for the free democratic 


stood support and in 
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trade union organization in Cuba. He must 


leave the city soon, and so I am going to 
present to you now Brother Francisco Aguirre, 
former Labor of Cuba, 
of the Board of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, and Sec- 
retary-General of the Inter-American Confed- 
eration of Workers. 


Minister of member 


Executive 


MR. FRANCISCO AGUIRRE 


(Secretary General of the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers) 


I am very grateful to you, President Green, 
for giving me this opportunity to appear be- 
fore this solemn convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. I was, in fact, a mem- 
ber of this organization many years ago 
when, in my younger days, I worked in New 
York and joined the International Union of 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes and 
tenders. I want to say also that whatever I 
accomplished later in the labor movement of 
Cuba, was the result, to a large extent, of 
what I observed and learned during my ex- 
perience in the United States. 


Bar- 


I bring to you, President Green, and to all 
the officers and members of your great or- 
ganization, the fraternal greetings of the In- 
ter-American Confederation of Workers (C. 
I. T.). In particular, I bring to you warm 
greetings from my own organization, the 
Confederation of Labor of Cuba. 


Since we decided to join forces at the Lima 
Convention of January, 1948, when the C. I. 
T. was organized, we have had no reason to 
regret the move. On the contrary, we feel 
extremely happy about it, because in the last 
three years, we have enjoyed the cooperation 
of your great organization, which has put its 





tremendous influence on the side of every 
just cause in Latin America. We have ad- 
mired your brilliant leadership in the fight 


for human rights and freedom of organiza- 
tion. What you have done in this field, has 
been for us a source of inspiration. 


Thanks to the A. F. of L. consultants be- 
fore the United Nations—-Brothers Matthew 
Woll and David Dubinsky—we were able to 
put the violation of trade union rights in 
Peru on the agenda of the Economic and So- 
cial Council. Thanks to the efforts of Brother 
George P. Delaney we were able to bring the 
violation of trade union rights in Peru and 
Venezuela before the Permanent Investigating 
Committee of the I. L. O. and were able to 
expel from the last I. L. O. Conference in 
Geneva the fake labor representative of Vene- 
zuela. These activities, and your stand against 
slave labor, have made the American Federa- 
tion of Labor synonymous of every struggle 
for democracy and freedom. 


The continuous fight against the communist 
intrusion on the one side, and the repressive 
measures of the pro-fascist governments on 
the other, has occupied most of the efforts 
of the C. I. T. during the past year. We 
have suffered particularly in Peru, Vene- 
zuela, and Argentina. 
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In Peru the second in command of the 
underground Confederation of Labor, Brother 
Luis Negreiros, was assassinated by the police 
last March. Other leaders are in jail or in 


exile. The few that are now free, including 
the President of the Confederation, Brother 
Arturo Sabroso, are prevented from conduct- 
ing any normal trade union activities. But 


in spite of all this, I can say to you that 
the overwhelming majority of the 
of Peru remain faithful to the 
ideals of our movement. 


workers 
democratic 





In Venezuela, all the free unions have been 
dissolved. This state of affairs been 
verified by an Investigating Committee of the 
I. L. O. I am in a position to state, how- 
ever, that most of the leaders of the Confed- 
eration of Labor who had been forced into 
exile, have by now managed to return to that 
country, where they are now leading the 
underground trade union movement. I am sure 
we will soon read good news about the activ- 
ities of the democratic labor 
Venezuela. 








groups in 


In Argentina the office of the 
Committee for Independent Trade 
tion, which is affiliated to the 
closed last February. The 
of Meat Packing Workers, 


Workers 
Union Ac- 
C.1.T., was 
Independent Union 
which had 





man- 

ed to remain outside the Government- 
controlled Argentine Confederation of Labor, 
was smashed last Spring by a combined as- 





sault of the Government, the 
the labor stooges. 
ing independent 
Confederation of 
was affiliated 


police, and 
Finally, the last remain- 
organization, the National 
Maritime Workers, which 
with the International Trans- 
port Workers Federation, was also liquidated 
after a strike, which had repercussions all 
over the world. The striking maritime work- 
ers had reached the point of actual 
tion when they surrendered, in the 
hopeless odds. 








starva- 
face of 


We have made little or no progress in 
Nicaragua and the Dominican Republic, where 
two dictators are in power, and where free- 
dom of organization is denied. 


The Latin American countries where the 
communists had the greatest influence, when 
you heard the last C.I.T. report at your con- 
vention last year, where Mexico, Guatemala 
Ecuador, Colombia, and Panama. Of these 
countries, the communists still hold Guate- 
mala, and to a certain extent the weak Con- 
federation of Labor of Ecuador. But in Pan- 





ama they have almost disappeared. In Co- 
lombia they have lost the powerful Confed- 
eration of Labor which last May resigned 


from the W.F.T.U. and joined the Interna- 


tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
And in Mexico, which was the cradle of 
the C.T.A.L. directed by Lombardo Toledano, 


they have lost in every direction. The pow- 
erful C.T.M., with about one million mem- 
bers, has decided to join the I.C.F.T.U., and 








they have brought along with them the 
important independent unions of electrical 
workers, miners, oil workers and railway 
employes Less than five per cent of all 
Mexican organized workers remain in the 
groups that still follow Lombardo Toledano 
and the W.F.T.U. 

The C.I.T.’s present major strength, out- 
side of the United States and Canada, re- 
mains in Cuba, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, and 
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Costa Rica. Attempts by the communists and 
fascists to shake our position in these coun- 
tries have been in vain. 


At the present time, we of the C.I.T. have 
permanent organizers in Haiti, Paraguay, 
Bolivia and Central America. In some of 
these countries the going is difficult; in 
others, such as Bolivia, we have made re- 
markable progress. 


We are also strong in the territories un- 
der European control, such as British and 
Dutch Guianas, Tinidad, Barbados and other 
small islands of the Antilles. 


The prospect for the future is very good. 
As you know, all the democratic labor 
groups from the Western Hemisphere will 
meet next January in Mexico City in order 
to form the regional organization of the 
I.C.F.T.U. Most likely at that time the 
C.1.T. will go, legally speaking, out of ex- 
istence, This will happen exactly three years 
to the day after its foundation. In _ these 
three years, in spite of great difficulties, we 
have served loyally the cause of democratic 
labor, and I think we have accomplished a 
great deal. We will now go into the larger 
organization, under the banner of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions, full of enthusiasm, because we are sure 
that under the new arrangement we will be 
able to do an even better job. 


This concludes my brief report to you on 
behalf of the C.I.T. As I have Said before, 
the impact of the American Federation of 
Labor’s interest in Latin American affairs 
has been very beneficial. I urge you to con- 
tinue this kind of cooperation because I 


journed to 


am sure that in the long run it will help 
the welfare of the workers, the strengthen- 
ing of democracy, and the cause of inter- 
American solidarity. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I want to thank 
Brother Aguirre, in your name and in your 
behalf, for his excellent address. I repeat 
what I said when I introduced him, that 
he has stood steadfast and immovable in 
defense of our free democratic trade union 
made a great con- 
tribution to the development of free demo- 


organizations. He has 


cratic trade unions in Cuba and throughout 
South America. We deeply appreciate his 
visit to our convention and the excellent 
service he is continu- 


rendering us almost 


ously, 


Please take back to the workers of Cuba 
fraternal greetings of the 
attendance at this convention and 


the warm dele- 
gates in 
of the membership of the American Fed- 
eration of and always feel assured 
that standing by you and around you and 
with you will be the great membership of 
this Federation, 


Labor, 


cooperating with you in 


every possible way. 


At 12:00 o’clock, noon, the convention ad- 
reconvene at 2:00 o’clock, P.M. 
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FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:15 
o'clock, P.M., by President Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The 
nizes Secretary Meany. 


Chair recog- 


RESOLUTION RECEIVED 
WITHIN TIME LIMIT 


SECRETARY MEANY: I wish to announce 
the receipt of the following resolution which 
has been received within the time limit speci- 
fied in the Constitution and, therefore, does 
not require unanimous consent. 


From the Metal Trades Department: Wages 
for Local Naval 
Base. 


Employes at Guantanamo 


(This resolution will appear at the end of 
today’s proceedings) 


SECRETARY 
from 


MEANY: I 


organizations and 


have messages 


various individuals 
which I will insert in the record of the con- 
vention with your permission. 

New York, Sept. 20, 1950 
William Green 
American Federation of 
Civic Auditorium 
Houston, Texas 


Labor Convention 


Permit me to extend to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor warmest fraternal greetings 
and our sincere appreciation for your fine 
support of the March of Dimes. 


James J. Herkenham, Jr. 
National Labor Director 


March of Dimes 


Sept. 18, 1950 


William President 


George 


Green, 
Meany, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Federation of Labor 


Civic Auditorium 


Houston, Texas 


In behalf of national trade union com- 
mittee for the support of the ex-patients 
tubercular home of Denver and the patients, 
we extend fraternal greetings and our sin- 
cere appreciation to you all, vice presidents 
and delegates assembled, for the splendid 
moral and financial cooperation this national 
free non-sectarian tubercular institution re- 
ceived from all of you for the past 42 years. 
Your continued support will help to allevi- 
ate pain, prolong lives and nourish tubercular 


patients back to health. Kindest personal re- 
gards and all good wishes for a most success- 
ful convention. 


Harry Wander, Chairman 
Joseph Belsky, Secretary 

Trade Union Committee 

R. Schwartz, National Supervisor 
Ex-Patients Tubercular Home of 
Denver, Colo. : 


The Cooperative League 
of the United States of America 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
September 18, 1950 
Mr. William Green 
American Federation of Labor Convention 
Houston, Texas 


Dear Mr. Green: 


This letter is written to carry the very 
warm greetings and wishes of the Cooperative 
League of the United States to the American 
Federation of Labor, in convention sembled, 
and in the hope that it may be possible for 
the letter to be read to the delegates. The 
Cooperative League believes, as we know the 
American Federation of Labor also believes, 
that in the principle of uniting together in 
a spirit of mutual aid, the people of the 
world have always found their best answer 
to the problems, difficulties and dangers 
which beset them. 

The American labor movement works for 
the organization of workers in order that, 
in their capacity as producers, they may 
protect their standard of living, conditions of 
work, and the future opportunities of their 
families. The Cooperative League on its part 
works to bring together the people of this 
country as citizens and consumers, both rural 
and urban, to the end that the people may 
themselves own, control and operate coopera- 
tive businesses for the purpose of meeting 
their needs at cost and assuring themselves 
of a full supply of goods and services. 


I wish to assure you that it is the firm 
policy of the Cooperative League to promote, 
insofar as it is able, the patronage by co- 
operative business organizations of those com- 
panies and suppliers on:y which pursue fair 
and just labor policies with their workers. 
We hope on the other hand for understand- 
ing on the part of the American Federation 
of Labor of the problems which cooperatives 
constantly face, and of their necessary pri- 
mary concern for the meeting of their mem- 
bers’ needs at the lowest cost to those mem- 
bers which is consistent with justice and 
fairness to all producers, as well as other 
elements in our economy. 


We earnestly seek the closest possible un- 
derstanding and the greatest degree of work- 
ing together between the Cooperative League 
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and the AFL. The same forces of monopolis- 
tic control, the same forces which distrust 
the people and seek to prevent them from 


gaining economic strength in their own right, 
both the labor movement and 


are attacking 
the cooperative movement by every means at 
their command. 

We are confident, however, that the belief 
in true democracy on the part of the Amer- 


ican people becomes stronger as the days pass 
evils of 








and as they are able to witness the : 
totalitarianism—whether communist or fascist 
in various parts of the world. Upon this 

belief in democracy both our organizations 
can, we are confident, depend for the sup- 
port and understanding of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people. The _Co- 
operative League hopes that the American 
Federation of Labor will have its most suc- 
cessful convention in this significant year of 
1950. 

Sincerely yours, 

Jerry Voorhis 


Executive Secretary 







Philadephia, Penn. 


Sept. 20, 1950 


American Federation of Labor 
Attn. Wm. Green, President 
Civie Auditorium 

Houston 





Best wishes for a successful Convention from 


members of Disston Saw Works. 
United Saw File and Steel Product 
Workers Local 22254 
The Emancipator 
3305 West Ashby 
San Antonio 1, Texas 
September 18, 1950 


John C. Granberry 

Editor and Publisher 

Hon. William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Houston, Texas 


Dear Mr. Green: 


On 
tion 
sary 


of your National Conven- 
and also of the One Hundredth Anniver- 
of the birth of Samuel Gompers, your 
great President until 1924, the Emancipator 
sends cordial greetings. Our aims and yours 
coincide in loyalty to our country, devotion to 
the common welfare and in respect for the in- 
herent dignity of persons irrespective of 
station in life. We assure you of our continued 


the occasion 


cooperation in all that affects organized la- 
bor and national and international well-being. 
Faithfully yours, 
John C. Granberry, Editor 





Government of India Press Workers’ Union 
Civil Lines, Aligarh, India 
Dated: 14-9-50 
Dear Mr. Green: 
On the occasion of the celebration of the 


69th Anniversary of the A. F. of L. to be held 
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from 18th September 1950 in the Civic Audi- 
torium at Houston (Texas) ; I offer to you and 
through you to all officers and delegates of 
the Convention, the warmest felicitations and 
fraternal greetings of the workers of India. 


At no time in world history the members of 
the workers class had so much solidarity and 
unity of purpose, as we find today in Ameri- 
labor; of which your organization is 
a supreme symbol. 





The world is now passing through a great 
isis and another war is hovering over us with 
its wanton ravages and toll of human life. If 
there is any hope to avert this catastrophe, it 





will rest largely, if not exclusively, on the 
extent to which the Free Labor Movement of 
the world can mobilize their strength in time 
to prevent disaster from overtaking us all. 


the banner of our cultural renais- 
the cornerstone of our democracy. 
not merely to win peace at 
preserve it under conditions 
life worth living. 


Peace is 
I and 
problem is 
but to 
make 


The 
any 
that 


cost 
will 











Minister Pdt. Jawaharlal 
before the world in 


Our beloved Prime 
Nehru has demonstrated 
unmistakable terms that India stands for 
peace and justice: and it hates war and ag- 
gression. Nevertheless, India will fight with 
all its might, whenever freedom is menaced 
anywhere in the world. It is really unfortunate 
that America has ignored India, misunderstood 
Nehru and neglected Asia and its vast popu- 
lace. The west should not fail to recognize that 
Nehru is the spirit of New Asia and the ris- 


ing tide of Nationalism here is out to tear 
asunder the monster of Communism and Im- 
perialism and all forms of exploitations. 

It is our living faith that truth and non- 
violence will ultimately triumph and_ the 


world will finally accept the teachings of our 
great master, Mahatma Gandhi. We know 
that no maiter how far apart we of labor, 
may be geographically, we are spiritually very 
close to each other and are animated by the 


same hopes and aspirations. 

I hope that your ensuing convention will 
bring new light and instill in the world, a 
sense of divine strength and confidence. The 
eyes of the world are set on you. 

India’s workers wish you every success and 


prosperity ! 


Yours Fraternally, 
(S) R. K. Mitra 
R. K. Mitra 14-9-50 
Vice President 
Workers’ Union Government of India 
Press, Aligarh, India 


Mr. William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Houston, Texas, U. S. A. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT GREEN: You will that 
the convention set aside 2:00 o’clock this after- 
noon as a special order of business for the 
election of officers. The hour has arrived, and 
carry out the special 





recall 


we are now ready to 


order of business. 





















I am calling Brother Richard Walsh, Presi- 
dent of the International Association of Theat- 
rical and Stage Employes, to preside. 
(Delegate Richard 


Walsh in the Chair.) 





PRESIDENT 


CHAIRMAN WALSH: The special order of 
business happens to be the nomination of 
officers of the American Federation of Labor 
for the ensuing term. The first office will be 


that of President, and the Chair recognizes 
Phil Hannah, Secretary of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor in Ohio—Brother Hannah. 


DELEGATE HANNAH, Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor: As the Secretary of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor I deem it a signal 





honor and a privilege to be accorded the op- 
portunity of presenting for the office 
of President of the Federation of 
Labor the name of a distinguished gentleman ; 


high 
American 


the name of the man who has led the Ameri- 
“an Federation of Labor for over a quarter of 





a century; a man of and hon 


one who possesses all the attributes ne 


integrity 








to carry on this high office; a humanitarian ; 


one who has inspired the this 
great nation to new achievements and to new 


heights ; 


workers of 


one who has consistently 


and per- 
sistently fought against the infamous Taft- 
Hartley Law, and one who I am convinced 


with his determination, will be successful in 


the near future in repealing this labor-shack- 


ling piece of legislation. 
We, in the State of 


of gratitude 


Ohio, owe him a debt 


indeed. He has come into our 


fair state on various occasions, inspiring the 


workers and helping us in our tremendous 


contest to bring about the defeat of 
Senator Taft. 


political 


I know you revere him as I revere him. I 
I know 
fine in- 
the things that are necessary 
great 


know you 
that you 
stincts and all 
this Federation of 
Labor. I know that he will rise to new heights 


honor him as I honor him. 
know he possesses all the 


to lead American 


in the defense of your Federation of Labor. 
I know that he has been the able successor 
of the great Gompers. 

Therefore, I find words inadequate to ex- 
press my sincere and personal affection for 
this honorable gentleman, and I present to 
this convention the name of William Green, 
for the presidency of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor for the ensuing term. 
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CHAIRMAN WALSH: Do 
ond of the 


I hear a 
nomination ? 
(Several nomina- 


delegates seconded the 


tion.) 


CHAIRMAN WALSH: 
regularly made 
of William 
for the office of President of the 
there 


A motion has been 
that the 
placed in 


and seconded name 


Green be nomination 
American 
of Labor. Are further 


Federation any 


nominations ? 


A DELEGATE: 
the nominations be 


(name not given) I move 


closed. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


CHAIRMAN 


instructed to 


WALSH: 
east the 


The 
unanimous 


Secretary is 
vote of 


this convention for President Green. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In 


accordance 


with instructions, I hereby cast the unani- 
mous vote of the convention for William 
Green for President of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor for the ensuing year. 


CHAIRMAN WALSH: I 
liam 


now declare Wil- 


Green elected President of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor for the ensuing year 


and deem it a great honor to turn the 


gavel back to him. 


(President Green in the Chair.) 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 


ficers and delegates: I 


Brother Walsh, of- 
interpret your action 
just taken as a call for continued service in 
the leadership of the American 
Labor, I 
could be conferred upon a 
United 


honor which you 


Federation of 
that 


organ- 


know of no greater honor 
member of 
States of 


have just 


labor in the 
than the 


ized America 
con fer- 
red upon me again. 


I appreciate it than words can ex- 
pr that it 
creasingly conscious of the responsibility that 


has been 


more 





I assure you makes me in- 


placed upon me again. I know 


that no man would be qualified or equipped 


to serve in a position so responsible as 


this unless he 


possessed a deep consciousness 
responsibility to the 


American 


of his members of the 


Federation of and to the 


Labor 


workers throughout the world. 


I have worked with you for a 


long time. 
We have served together. We have built 
this great organization together. We have 


watched it grow, and we have watched it 
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up the hard 
road to reach 
with that 


me to 





we came 





In 
traveled 


doing so 
the 
and in 


-xpand. 
We 


objectives, 


way. weary 
connection 
fitting 

President of 
Labor twenty-five 


our 


our 


it seems appropriate and for 


that 
American 


when I became the 
Federation of 
the 
membership 
Today the 
of Labor show 
members in 
referring to that 
is for the purpose of impressing 
all that 
because have 


say 


show 
half 
American 


years ago records in office 
that the 
million, 
Federation 


paid-up 


and a 
the 
there 


was two 
records of 
that 


good 


are 8 
million standing. 


not in a_ boasting 
way, but it 
each 


ceeded 


I am 


have suc- 
built 


organization 


and of you we 
largely 


great 


on 


we and 


erected a temple of and 


that it foundation. 


rests upon a secure 


During this period, as you know, we passed 


through a trying experience, a division with- 
in the ranks of labor, and if it had not been 
for that division it is my judgement that 
we would have ten to fifteen million mem- 
bers in the American Federation of Labor 
today. But, at a crucial time in the history 


of our movement, a dividing action took place. 
A number of left the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and joined up rival 


unions 
with a 


organization. I am happy to know that many 


of them have returned, but we have built 
up this great army of labor to which I have 
referred during a period when we had not 
only to appeal to the unorganized workers 
of the country to join with us, but we had 
to fight to maintain those we had organized 
because if there is one outstanding shameful 


fact that prevails, it is that now and since 


the division occurred the great movement of 
organized labor has been raided and raided 
and raided by the dividing forces. 


We have had to spend our money to build 
up and protect our unions. The tax collected 
from workers of the Unions has spent 
in that direction. Is that good ? It 
should be spent in organizing the unorganized, 
and I hope, my friends, that the division is 
about over. Surely we must learn through the 
hard school of experience an impressive les- 
son—and there is no place where a human be- 
the 


been 
business 


ing learns a lesson more quickly than in 
hard school of experience. 


So I am hopeful that the division will soon 
be ended, that good judgment and common 
sense will prevail, that the principle of 
ganized labor will be carried out and we will 
re-establish in the United States of America 
a strong, united labor movement, made up of 
all eligible to affiliation it. 


or- 


in 
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One pledge I want to make to you now is 


that I shall continue my efforts, along with 
my colleagues on the Executive Council, to 
find a basis of accommodation to re-establish 
our Union upon a united basis, composing 
our differences and establishing labor unity. 
And if that calls for a sacrifice on my part, 
if I would have to give something in order 


to realize that objective and that purpose, I 
want to tell you today, in order to answer the 
that if there is any sacrifice I might 
upon to order to establish 
unity in the States of America, 
that 





critics, 
make in 
United 

sacrifice. 


be called 
labor 


I will make 


appropriate for me to state also 
that is another great objective that we 
must endeavor to reach, that is that we 
must seek to establish and maintain our great 
labor movement upon a sound, free, 


We must resist 


It seems 
there 
and 


organized 
democratic trade union basis. 
those forces who attempt to invade our move- 
We must fight with all the vigor and 


preserve freedom, 


ment. 


force at our command to 
liberty and democracy in our great movement. 
The maintenance of human dignity must be 
one of our great objectives. The establishment 
standard of living 


our 


maintenance of a 
commensurate with the 
American life must be another objective, and 
we must make this America a place where we 
love to live and to develop the cultural and 
spiritual life of the workers of the nation. We 
must long hours and make it pos- 
sible for every man and woman to live com- 
and to hold back their strength and 
they possess. The day of the’ worker 
and daily in a factory until 
his strength is exhausted and his vitality is 
gone, and he pez prematurely into the 
Great Beyond as a result is not in conformity 
with the American way of life, and we must 
see that that is prevented and stopped within 
the United of America and Canada. 


and 
requirements of 


eliminate 


fortably 
all that 


working hourly 





sses 


States 


Then we must stand with our Government in 
fight against those evil forces throughout 
we must also cooperate with 


its 
the world, and 
our free democratic trade union movements in 
other lands. We will never dictate to any na- 
tion the form of government they should have. 


That is for them to decide, but it is our 
duty and obligation to cooperate with the 
workers in all the nations of the world in 
order to enable them also to maintain free 


democratic trade union movements. That shall 


be a part of our fixed policy, so far as I 


and my colleagues are able to make it. 


made a_ wonderful 
in the 


have 
there a movement 


My friends, 
record, Where 


we 
is 
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world that can point to a more brilliant and 


impressive record than that of the American 


Federation of Labor, since my distinguished 


predecessor, Samuel Gompers and his asso- 


ciates established this Federation? 
future. All they 


was to deal with the realities of life as they 


They could 
not foresee the could do 
then existed, and only a few workers respond- 


their call and with them and 


with them. 


ed to joined 


fought 


But look over the path and the record and 
the roll. Here we have come along in America 
holding fast to every gain we ever made, go- 
ing forward to reach for more, holding on to 
result of it we have 


all we have, and as a 


established a attractive to 


the workers of our United States of America 


great movement 


and Canada, 


that 
fixed 


policy. That 
of the 
because there 


must continue 
part of the 
of Labor, 
millions of 


Now we 
must be a policy 
American 


are millions and 


Federation 
workers in 


America who are yet unorganized, who are 


not speaking collectively and acting collec- 


tively. We 
movement, so that we can mobilize our eco- 


must win them into our great 
nomic and political strength in such a way as 


to promote the interests of the workers of 


America. 


One 
jective, 


more thing, one great immediate ob- 


and that is the repeal of the repre- 
hensible, notorious Taft-Hartley Law. We can 
our fight to 


objectionable 


nor stop in bring 
of this 


Why? Because we believe in 


never pause 
about the 
lation. 


repeal legis- 
freedom, 
and when the Congress of the United States, 
governed by reactionaries, robs us of our free- 
dom even to the slightest degree, we are go- 
because the founders of our 


ing to rebel, 


nation conferred upon us freedom as a com- 


mon heritage. 


Then, secondly, we are not going to be 
compelled to work against our will, and there 
Taft-Hartley Law 
That is the 


was classified as a slave law. 


is one 
which 
reason 


provision in the 
provides for 
why it 
If the court compels you to work against your 
will that is forced labor, and if there is any- 
thing reprehensible to a worker in America it 
when he goes into the 
because he must either follow the 
order of the court and work or go to jail he 
resents the fact that he is compelled to work 
in order to save himself from going to jail. 


compulsion. 


is forced labor, and 


factory 


Indianapolis when I 
United Mine 
when the operators in 


case in 
was Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Workers of America, 


I remember a 
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West Virginia had appealed to the court for 
the issuance of an injunction to restrain the 
United Mine Workers of America from feeding 
hungry striking West 
Many of you happened 
The houses were owned by the coal corpora- 
The land, the villages, everything, the 
where the lived built at 
the mines, and when a strike occurred, these 
were thrown out of their homes and 
we had to lease land and supply tents on that 
land in 


Virginia. 
there. 


miners in 
know what 


tions. 


houses miners were 


miners 


with homes. 
They were the objectives of our care because 
they 
strike. 


order to furnish them 


lived in those homes and they were on 


So they came into this court. The operators 
could not win their strike, even though they 
resorted to these methods, 
to the judge for an 


and they appealed 
injunction to restrain us 
from people living in 


the only place they had to live. 


feeding these tents— 


The judge was considering it seriously, and 


our attorneys appealed to him to refuse to 
injunction. But he 


that he would, and 


issue the was indicating 
when that was going on 
I arose in the court, I could not sit still, and 
“Your 
the financial 
Workers of 


cision. 


I said, Honor, you are 
officer of the 
America, to 


If you 


forcing me, 
United Mine 
face a serious de- 
injunction I must 
decide whether I will obey it and let my fel- 
their wives and their families 
starve, or whether I will go to jail and feed 
them. I want to tell you frankly, Judge, that 
it doesn’t matter whether you 


issue this 


low workers, 


issue the in- 
I am going to feed these 
miners who are the objects of our 
care in West Virginia.”’ 


junction or not 
hungry 


Those are some of the experiences through 
which 
the court 


we have passed. After I was through 
“Well, Mr. have 
placed the matter in a very impressive light,” 
and he then proceeded to modify the order 
which he issued, so that we could continue to 
feed those who 


said, Green, you 


were living in tents. 


Now, we have this political fight on in 
Ohio and in other places. We have the fight 
against Senator Donnell in Missouri, one up 
Ohio. We are con- 
scious of the great moral victory we can win 
if we defeat these candidates in the states 
named. We are encouraged to believe we can, 
because we have done it in other states, and 
we did it during the 1948. 
Our people in Ohio are responding to our 
appeal to register and vote. The committees 
are working night and day, sixty 


in Wisconsin and one in 


last election in 


seconds 
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to the minute, sixty minutes to the hour and 
twenty-four hours to the day, getting them 
to register. The reports we receive indicate 
that the Buckeye 
State is higher now than in any previous 
election that has ever taken place. That 
means that they are planning to vote. We 
have the votes there. They are in the cities 
and in the villages of Ohio. Let them 
spend their millions of money. They have the 
we have the votes. Let them 
and we will get the 
Election Day 
State 


registration list in the 


money, but 
their money, 
votes into the ballot box on 
and defeat Senator Taft in the great 
of Ohio. 


spend 


going to do the thing in 
Missouri. Senator Donnell is on our list to 
be defeated, and Wiley in Wisconsin is on 
our list. We intend to carry on the campaign 


We are same 


in a most aggressive way. 

It seemed proper for me to outline these 
objectives. We have a hard year before us. 
The national officers must work, as they al- 
ways do. The State Federations must be ac- 
Central Bodies must never 


tive, the pause 


nor cease in their efforts. The local unions 


must be up in the morning and working 
late at night. We have this job to do, and 
let’s do it. 

from the 


friends, I thank you 


bottom of my heart for this high honor you 


Now, my 


have conferred upon me again, and I promise 
and pledge to you this afternoon that I will 
give to you in the coming year, as I have 


every year since I have been serving you, 
all that I 
There will be no upon the service I 
shall try to then I 


that next year, when we meet in some great 


have in a most aggressive 
limit 


render you. And 


way. 
hope 
Canada, we 


city in the United States or 


celebrate together the victorics we _ will win. 


So, let us work and fight and serve to- 


gether, determined that the great objectives 
that we have sought to reach will be partially 
reached, at least, and we will establish here 
in America the principles of freedom, liberty 
and justice as they have never been estab- 
lished here before. 


Thank you so much. 
VICE PRESIDENTS 


The next order of business is the nomina- 
tion of a First Vice President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and the Chair 
recognizes our dear, old friend, Frank Duffy, 
to submit a candidate for election as First 
Vice President. 
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DELEGATE DUFFY, 
penters: Mr. Chairman, and delegates, 
Bill, as an old friend of long ago I 


Brotherhood of Car- 
first, 
want 
to congratulate you on your election to the 
presidency of the American Federation of 
Labor for the coming term. 

I am here to comply with your 
to nominate a candidate for First Vice Pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor. 
We are on the serious side now of the Amer- 
ican Federation of 


request, 


Labor, the selection of 
Vice Presidents who constitute the Executive 
Council and who will be the authority from 
now until the next convention and who will 
have to answer to us for their acts during 
the coming year. 

In the past years I nominated candidates 
for the offices of President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
on many At the San 
convention in 1904 I had the pleasure of nom- 
Later I 


nominated President 


Labor 
occasions. Francisco 


inating Sam Gompers nominated 


your Vice Presidents. I 
Green for many years at these conventions. 
I nominated the First Vice President of the 
Federation of Labor—I mean the 
First 


also, and I am 


American 
present Vice President for many years 
here to re-nominate him. I 
right man in the right place. 
I have always thought that, or I would not 
nominated him. 


think he is the 
have 


Perhaps it is as well for me to give you 
his name now and talk about him afterwards. 
I have in mind the President of the United 
Brotherhood of 
America, William L. 


Carpenters and Joiners of 
Hutcheson. He has been 
friend, my 


my pal, my co-worker, my co- 


officer for forty years. I told you in the 
past of his qualifications and of his ability. 
He has made good. I am proud of him. He 


will make good again, I am satisfied. 


I will not repeat the things that I have 
said about him in the past. I would rather 
what about him. Last 
little than a week ago, the 
Carpenters their Twenty-Sixth 
General Convention in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Might I tell you in passing that they meet 
once every four years. At that convention a 
resolution signed by over 420 delegates was 
presented, praising, honoring and 
thanking President Hutcheson for the great 
work he has accomplished in the last thirty- 
five years. 


tell you others say 


week, a more 


adjourned 


extolling, 


To some of you who don’t know, may I 


say he has been for thirty-five years the 
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General President of the Carpenters’ organi- 


zation—aiding, defending, protecting and ad- 


interests and welfare of the 
the United 


Joiners of 


vancing the 


members of Brotherhood of Car- 


penters and America, and this 
expressed the hope that he might 
them for a 
to come to carry on this great work in their 
behalf. That 


mously by a rising vote. Not 


resolution 


be spared to good many years 


resolution was adopted unani- 
only that, but 
nominated and re- 


Brotherhood of Car- 


Hutcheson was 
President of the 


President 
elected 
penters for the coming four years, and they 
cheered him to the echo. He deserved that 


and more, and he got it. 


I feel 
the office 


perfectly satisfied that he will fill 
of First Vice 
Federation of Labor to the satis- 
faction of everyone of us. 


President of the 
American 
Therefore, it gives 
again William L. 
Hutcheson, the President of the United Broth- 


me pleasure to nominate 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of Ameri- 
of First Vice 
for the ensuing term. 


ca, to the position President 


of that great body 


DELEGATE HANSON, 
of Carpenters: I take the privilege at this 
time to second the nomination of William 
L. Hutcheson, of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, for the 
office of First 
ean Federation 


United Brotherhood 


Vice President of the Ameri- 
of Labor. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any other 
nominations? If there are no further nomina- 
tions the Chair will declare the nominations 
closed and the Chair will entertain a motion 
now to cast the unanimous vote of the con- 
vention. 


DELEGATE 


Brotherhood of Carpenters: 
Secretary be 


MAURICE A. HUTCHESON, 
I move that the 
cast the unani- 
mous vote of this convention for William L. 
first Vice 


instructed to 


Hutcheson as President. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
instructions I hereby cast the unanimous vote 
of the convention for William L. Hutcheson 
for First Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And in 
with your action and the announcement just 
made I hereby officially declare Brother Wil- 
liam L. Hutcheson elected as First Vice Pres- 


conformity 
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ident of the American Federation of Labor 


for the ensuing year. 

Next is the nomination for Second Vice 
President. The chair recognizes Delegate Min- 
ton, Glass Bottle Blowers. 


DELEGATE 
ers: Mr. 


MINTON, Blow- 


President and delegates, during the 


Glass Bottle 


1s of this convention we have been 


hear the 
have 


privileged to words of men and 


women who visited this convention 


from foreign lands. We have heard them in 


almost every instance tell of the scourge of 
totalitarian 
world. We 


interest and 


Communism and the scourge of 


activities throughout the have 


listened with intense have ap- 


plauded their observations. 
I rise at this time to nominate a man who, 


in my opinion, has contributed as much or 
more than any member of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor 


against the scourge of 


Communism, a man who has headed up the 
Free Trade Union Committee, who has writ- 
ten pamphlet after pamphlet denouncing Com- 
munism 
that Communism was the real 


now know it to be. Not 


long before any of us were aware 
scourge we 
only that, but this 
privileged to 
within the 
of Labor and 
that has 


managed, and I 


gentleman I am nominate is 
Fed- 
nation, a 
itself to be ably 
refer to the Labor 
Life Insurance Company—one of the instru- 
that that has 
grown in respected in the 
company, 
moved 


now American 


heading up, 
eration within this 
business proved 
Union 
ments labor has started and 
stature and is 


field. This 
ago, has 


insurance formed some 


20 years from practically 


nothing to a the most 
powerful insurance companies in these United 


States. 


position as one of 


I could go on and mention other 
things that this candidate has done for the 
American Federation of Labor and the Amer- 
ican working man, but without further ado, 
as President of the Glass Bottle 
Association, it gives me great pleasure to 

Photo-Engraver Matt Woll as Sec- 

President of the American Federa- 
Labor. 


many 


Blowers 


nominate 
ond Vice 


tion of 


DELEGATE VOLZ, Photo-Engravers: I sec- 
ond the nomination, and I move that the 
Secretary cast the unanimous ballot of this 
convention for Matt Woll for Second Vice 
President of the American Federation of La- 
bor. 
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The motion was carried unanimously, 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of the convention for Matthew Woll for 
Second Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: In conformity with 
your action and the announcement just made, 
I officially declare Brother Matthew Woll 
elected Second Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing year. 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
the office of Third Vice President. The Chair 
recognizes Brother Bagley, of the Musicians. 


DELEGATE BAGLEY, Federation of Musi- 
cians: It is a recurring privilege to nominate 
Brother Joseph N. Weber for Third Vice 
President of the American Federation of La- 
bor. 


DELEGATE FIELD, Musi- 
It is an honor to second that nomina- 
tion, and I that the 
closed and that the 
to cast one ballot for Mr. 
for Third 
Federation of 


Federation of 
cians: 
nominations be 
instructed 
Joseph N. Weber 
Vice President of the 


move 
Secretary be 


American 
Labor. 


The 


unanimously. 


motion was seconded and_ carried 


SECRETARY MEANY: 
hereby 


In accordance with 


instructions, I east the unanimous 
vote of the convention for Joseph N. Weber 
for Third the American 


Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 


Vice President of 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And in 
with this announcement and your decision 
I declare Brother Joseph N. Weber officially 
elected Third Vice President of the American 
of Labor for the ensuing 


conformity 


Federation year. 


The next nomination is that of a candidate 
for Fourth Vice President. 


The Chair 
the Railway Clerks. 


recognizes Delegate Lyons, of 


DELEGATE LYONS, Clerks: I 
again have the great honor and privilege of 
you for the office of Fourth 
President of the American Federation 
the name of Brother George M. 
President of the Brotherhood of 
Clerks, 
Station employes for the en- 


Railway 


presenting to 
Vice 
of Labor 
Harrison, 
Railway, Steamship Freighthandlers, 
Express and 


suing term. 
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PRESIDENT GREEN: Brother George M. 
Harrison has been nominated, Are there any 
other nominations? If there are no others 
the Chair declares the nominations closed. 


DELEGATE MANION, Railroad Telegra- 
phers: Mr. President, I move that the Secre- 
tary be instructed to cast the unanimous bal- 
lot of this convention for George M. Harrison 
for Fourth Vice President. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 


carried. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
hereby cast the 
convention for George M. 


instructions, I unanimous 
vote of the Har- 
rison for Fourth Vice President of the Amer- 
ican of Labor for the 
term. 


Federation ensuing 


PRESIDENT GREEN: In conformity with 
with this announcement I 
officially declare Brother George M. Harrison 

Fourth Vice President of the 
Federation of Labor for the en- 


your decision and 


elected as 
American 


suing term. 


The next nomination is that of Fifth Vice 
President, and the Chair Brother 
Beck. 


recognizes 
Dave 


DELEGATE 
man, at this time I 


BECK, Teamsters: Mr. Chair- 
would like to have the 
Fifth Vice 
Federation of La- 


privilege of nominating for the 
President of the American 
bor a who it is not for me 
to take the 
tolling his 
three 
of the 


sters and in 


man necessary 


time of this convention in ex- 


virtues. For more than forty- 
headed the organization 
Brotherhood of Team- 


time of this 


years he has 
International 
deference to the 
because I know he will be 
of this 
desire to place in nomination 
Daniel J. Tobin. 


convention and 
convention, I 
for Fifth Vice 


the unanimous choice 


President, 


ENGLISH, Teamsters: I rise 
at this time to second the nomination of 
Daniel J. Tobin for Fifth Vice President of 
the American Federation of Labor and move 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast the 
ballot of this convention for 
Tobin as Fifth Vice President. 


DELEGATE 


unanimous 
Daniel J. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
hereby cast the unanimous 
convention for Daniel J. Tobin 
of the American 
ensuing term. 


instructions, I 
vote of the 
for Fifth Vice President 


Federation of Labor for the 





















PRESIDENT GREEN: 
Brother Daniel J. Tobin elected as Fifth 
Vice President of the American Federation 
of Labor for the ensuing term. 


The next nomination is for Sixth Vice 
President. The Chair recognizes Delegate 
John Murphy. 

DELEGATE MURPHY, Bricklayers: Mr. 


President, it gives me a great deal of honor 
to present to this convention the name of 
Harry C. the President of the Brick- 
layers, and International 
of Sixth Vice 
the American Federation 


Bates, 
Masons 
Union for the 
ident of 


Plasterers 
position Pres- 


of Labor. 


DELEGATE MALONEY, 


Engineers: I rise 
to second the nomination of Harry C. Bates 
for Sixth Vice President of the American 


Federation of Labor, and I that the 
nominations be closed and the Secretary cast 
the unanimous vote of the 


Harry 


move 


convention for 
Bates. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 





SECRETARY MEANY: 
instructions, I 





In accordance with 
cast the unanimous 
Harry C. Bates 
President of the American 


of Labor for the ensuing 


hereby 
vote of the convention for 
for Sixth Vice 


Federation term. 


PRESIDENT 


your 


GREEN: In 
and the 
Secretary-Treasurer I 
Harry C. 
President of the 
for the 


with 
just 


conformity 
decision announcement 
made by the declare 
Sixth 
Federation 


Brother 
Vice 


of Labor 


Bates elected as the 
American 
ensuing term. 

The Chair now 
the Seventh Vice 


Federation of 


calls for nominations for 
President of the 


Labor. 


American 


The Chair recognizes Delegate Googe of the 
Printing Pressmen. 





DELEGATE GOOGE, Printing 
Mr. President and delegates, it is indeed an 
honor to have the privilege of presenting the 
name of a man with whom I 
intimately in the trade union 
Southland, a many 
was the Secretary of the 
Tennessee State Federation of Labor, and he 
built such a strong organization that in 1948 
the great State of with the as- 
of the State Federation of 
succeeded in United 
Senate liberal 





Pressmen: 


have served 
movement in 
the great 


man, who for 


years, Executive 


Tennessee, 
sistance Labor, 
sending to the 
one of the 


Capitol 


States 
most 


Hill, 


pro-labor 


senators on Senator Kefauver. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


I officially declare 
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This 


every 


man has served his organization in 
official office until he became Presi- 
dent of the Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union. He has served the entire Amer- 
ican labor movement for a number of years 
on the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, and it is an honor to 
present to you the name of William C. 
Birthright for Seventh Vice President of the 


American Federation of Labor. 


DELEGATE 
tional 


ROBINSON, 
I take 
nomination 


Barbers’ Interna- 
great -pleasure in 
of William C. 
Seventh Vice 


Union: 
onding the 
right for 


sec- 
Birth- 


reelection as Presi- 


dent of this Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 

Also, Mr. President, I move that the nom- 
inations be closed and Secretary Meany be 


instructed to cast the unanimous vote of the 
convention for William C. Birthright for Sev- 


enth Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the ensuing term. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 














SECRETARY MEANY: In 
instructions I 
vote of the 
right for 
American 


accordance with 
cast the 
eonvention for William C. 
Seventh Vice 
Federation of 
term. 


hereby unanimous 
Birth- 
President of the 


Labor for the en- 


suing 


PRESIDENT 
with 
just made I 
Birthright 
of the 
the ensuing 


GREEN: And in 
and the 


conformity 


your decision announcement 
Brother William C. 
Seventh Vice 


Federation of 


declare 
elected as President 
American Labor for 


term. 


Now, 


Vice 


next is the nomination for Eighth 


President. 


The Chair recognizes Delegate Keating. 





DELEGATE KEATING, Letter 
Mr. President and gentlemen of the conven- 
tion, it is my 


Carriers : 


great privilege to place in 


nomination the name of a capable, 


ous leader of 


courage- 
our organization, a man who 
has distinguished himself as a leader of gov- 
at the pres- 
a courageous fight to 
restore the postal service in the United States 
of America. It is my great honor and privi- 
lege to place in nomination the name of Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, for 
Eighth Vice President. 


ernment employes; a man who, 


ent time, is leading 
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DELEGATE MAHONEY, Post Office 
Clerks: I wish to second the nomination of 
my fellow Ohioan, William C. Doherty, for 
the position of Eighth Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any fur- 
ther nominations? If not, the Chair will 
declare the nominations closed. 

DELEGATE MAHONEY, Post Office 
Clerks: I move that the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast the unanimous ballot of this 


Eighth 


Federation of 


convention for William C. Doherty as 


Vice President of the American 


Labor. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 
SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 


vote of the convention for William C. Doherty 
for Eighth Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 

GREEN : 
your instructions 
Brother William C. 
elected Eighth Vice 
American Federation of 


And in conformity 
your decision I 
Doherty officially 
of the 
the en- 


PRESIDENT 
with 


declare 


and 


President 
for 


as 
Labor 


suing term. 


nominations 
of the 
Chair 


Now, the Chair will receive 
for the office of Ninth Vice President 
of Labor. The 


American Federation 


recognizes Delegate Luigi Antonini. 


ANTONINI, Ladies Garment 


Green 


DELEGATE 
Workers: President 
the Sixty-Ninth of the 
Federation of Labor, it is indeed a 
and an honor for me that I was chosen by my 
delegation to present to you the nomination 
for the Ninth Vice President of the American 
of Labor. 


and delegates to 
American 
privilege 


Convention 


Federation 


Many of you attended last night the movie 
of the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union. In the introduction of that movie 


there was a little conversation between our 
great President, William Green, and our great 
leader, the of the International 


Ladies Garment Workers Union. 


President 











I cannot compete with the words of William 
Green, and I think the nominating speech for 





the Ninth Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor was made by William 
Green in that introduction in the movie. The 


International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
not pretend to the first 
Federation of 
second to any, 
Mr. Green, 


were made 


organization 
but 
you 


does be 
in the 
surely it is 
say in that 
complishments that 


American Labor, 
not 


picture, 


and as 
all the 
by our great 


ac- 
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made by leader and 


of 


organization were our 


through the contribution our leader 


In the name of the 426,000 members of our 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union, 


which this year celebrated the jubilee year of 


our organization, I put before you the nomi- 
nation of the Ninth Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor, the name of 


David Dubinsky. 


DELEGATE Sulphite Workers: I 
second the of David Dubinsky, 
President of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, for the office of Ninth Vice 


BURKE, 


nomination 


President. I move you, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Secretary be instructed to cast the unani- 
mous vote of this convention for David Dub- 


insky, for the office of Ninth Vice President. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair declares 
the nominations closed and the motion is that 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany in- 
the vote of the convention for 
Brother David Dubinsky as 
President of the American 


for the ensuing 


Brother be 
structed to cast 

election of 
Ninth Vice 
of Labor 


the 
the 


Federation year. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


with 

unanimous 
Dubinsky 
American 

term. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In 
cast 


accordance 


instructions, I hereby the 
vote of the convention David 
Ninth Vice President of the 


Labor for the ensuing 


for 
for 


Federation of 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And in 
with that announcement and 
I now declare Brother David Dubinsky offi- 
cially Ninth Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the ensuing 
term. 


conformity 
your decision 


elected 


office is 


and the Chair 
Boilermakers’ 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The next 
that of Tenth Vice President 
recognizes William J. Buckley, 


International Union. 


DELEGATE BUCKLEY, Boilermakers: At 
this time I want to place in nomination the 
name the President of the Boilermakers 
International Union, Charles J. MacGowan, 


Tenth President. 


of 


as Vice 

















further 
nom- 
motion 





there 
declares 





GREEN: Are 
the Chair 
will 


PRESIDENT 
nominations, If not, 
and entertain a 


the 


inations closed 


of instructions to Secretary. 


On duly seconed and carried, the 
Secretary was instructed to cast the unanimous 
of the for Charles J. Mac- 


Gowan. 


motion, 


vote convention 


The Secretary complied with the instructions 
of the convention and President Green declared 





























Charles J. MacGowan duly 
President for the ensuing 


elected Tenth Vice 
term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The next office to be 
filled is that of Eleventh Vice President. The 
Chair Delegate Schnitzler, of the 
Bakery Workers. 


recognizes 


and Confectionery 





DELEGATE SCHNITZLER, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers: Mr. President, I rise to 
nomination the name of Herman 
Winter, President Emeritus of the Bakery and 


place in 


Confectionery Workers International Union 
of America, for the position of Eleventh Vice 
President of the American Federation of La- 


bor. Herman Winter is well known by us be- 


cause he has completed 50 years of member- 
in our great organization. He 


of that 


ship has spent 


40 years time in official capacities. 


We know, too, that you have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe him at work as a member 
of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. Therefore, we feel that 
you feel as we do and that you will again 
place him in the position of Eleventh Vice 


President. 


DELEGATE CROSS, 
Workers: I 
of Herman 
President, 


Bakery and Confec- 


tionery rise to second the nom- 
Winter for Eleventh Vice 
after that 
and feeling 
Winter 
to offer a 


ination 


and nominating speech, 
that the delegates 
like we do, I 
motion that the 
ballot for 


Vice 


knowing know 


like 
Secretary cast a 
Winter for 
of this great Federa- 


Herman would 


unanimous Herman 


Eleventh President 
tion. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


The 
tions 


Secretary complied with the 


and President Green 
declared Herman Winter duly elected Eleventh 
Vice 


instruc- 
of the convention, 


President for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Nominations are 
now in order for Twelfth Vice President, and 
the Chair recognizes Delegate J. Scott Milne. 


DELEGATE MILNE, Electrical Workers: 
Mr. President, I would like to place in nomi- 


nation the name of a man whom we know 


as our International President and whom you 


know as a man in the labor movement who 
has done much to help the Electrical Work- 


ers and all the of the affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. It 
is a great pleasure for me to place this man 
in nomination, the city of 
man; he is 
in Houston 


rest trades 


particularly in 


Houston. He is a Houston inti- 


mately acquainted 





and therefore 
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I would like to give you as the Twelfth 
Vice President of the American Federation 
of Labor, Dan W. Tracy, 
President. 


our International 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
ther nominations? 


Are there any fur- 


DELEGATE 
and 


SCHOENBERG, Cement, Lime 
Gypsum Workers: I rise to second the 
nomination of Daniel W. Tracy, of the Great 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, to succeed 
himself in the position of Twelfth Vice Pres- 


ident of the American Federation of Labor. 
Not having one of our own men on the 
Executive Council I do not mind stating to 
this convention that while we are in sym- 
pathy with each one of the official family 
of the American Federation of Labor, we 
do look with great satisfaction to having 


our friend, Daniel W. Tracy, a member of 


the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that you instruct 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 


Federation of 
ballot of 
W. Tracy. 


Labor to cast the 


convention in 


unanimous 


this of Daniel 


favor 


DELEGATE 
State 


MARCIANTE, 
that 
Daniel 


New 
nominations 


W. Tracy. 


Jersey 


Federation: I move 


close on the name of 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


The 


tions of 


Secretary complied with the instruc- 
the convention and cast the 
ballot for Daniel W. Tracy, and Pres- 
ident Green declared him duly elected Twelfth 


Vice President for the ensuing term. 


unani- 
mous 


PRESIDENT 
order for. 


GREEN: Nominations are in 
Thirteenth Vice President, and the 


Chair recognizes Delegate Cooper, of the 
Building Service Employes. 

DELEGATE COOPER, Building Service 
Employes: I am privileged to stand before 
you to place in nomination a man we know 
as President of the Building Service Interna- 


tional Union 


and whose leadership of 
last 10 has 
organization, a 
the 


Samuel 


this 
it a 
Union which, 
of the 100th 
has 
to the Federa- 
privilege for me to 
the name of William L. Me- 
Fetridge for Thirteenth Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Union in the 


years made 


most respected 


in this year of celebration 
Anniversary of 
tributed 20,000 
tion. It is 


present to 


Gompers, 
members 
therefore a 


con- 


new 


you 
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DELEGATE SULLIVAN, Building Service 





Employes: I wish to second the nomination 
of President McFetridge for the office of 
Thirteenth Vice President. 


On motion duly seconded and carried, nom- 
the Secretary in- 
cast a unanimous ballot of the 
for William M. McFetridge. 


inations were closed and 


structed to 


convention 


The Secretary complied with the instruc- 
tions, and President Green declared William 
L. MecFetridge duly elected Thirteenth Vice 
President for the ensuing term. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER 

PRESIDENT GREEN: The next nomina- 
tion is that of Secretary-Treasurer, and the 
Chair recognizes Brother Durkin, of the 
Plumbers. 


Plumbers: I rise to 
the United 


union as 


DELEGATE DURKIN, 


member of Associ 





nominate a 
served his 
and as 





local business 

President of the New 
until he was 
the Amer- 
His record 


tion who 
representative 
York State Federation of 
as Secretary-Treasurer of 

1939. 


Labor 
elected 
ican Federation of Labor in 
in that member of the 
tive Council to all of us. We 
nize him as a just and courageous leader, one 
who has received the recognition of not only 
the laboring people in the United States and 
Canada, but throughout the whole 
So it is a credit to the United 
to have such a member serving 
can Federation of Labor as _ its 
It therefore gives me great 
for that 


position as a Execu- 


is known recog- 


world. 
Association 
the Ameri- 

Secretary- 
Treasurer. pleas- 


ure to place in nomination position 


George Meany. 


York State 
extend to 


New 
want to 


DELEGATE MURRAY, 
Federation of Labor: I 
you my personal appreciation and that of all 
of the American Federation of 
in the State of New York for 
bestowed upon their representatives 
the nomination of our Secretary- 
George Meany left the New York 
of Labor and he gave to 
people of that State most 
I believe the best we 


Labor men 
the 


here in 


honor 


seconding 
Treasurer. 
State Federation 
the 
legislation 


beneficial 
had in our 
country. 

the American 
proven to be 
of Labor, 
assure you it is an honor, a 
duty for me to the 
for Secretary- 


of serving 
has 
representative 


Ian his ten 
Federation of Labor he 
outstanding 


years 


a most 
and I want to 
and a second 
of George Meany 


our great institution. 


privilege 
nomination 
Treasurer of 
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DELEGATE ADAMSKI, United Garment 
I move you, sir, that the President 
cast the vote of 


Mr. 


Workers: 
unanimous 
Meany as 


be instructed to 


this convention for George 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog- 
nizes Vice President Tobin. 

VICE PRESIDENT TOBIN: First of all, 
I want to apologize and ask your forgiveness 
for taking up your time. It is very seldom 
that a member of the Executive Council 


of another member 
of the Council, but in of the fact that 
I am somewhat responsible for George Meany 
being where he is, I am pleased to be granted 
the nomination. 


seconds the nomination 


view 


privilege of seconding his 




















You know George Meany didn’t want this 
job. He was President of the great State 
Federation of Labor in New York, and he 


Bill Hutcheson, Harry 
and the others 
for somebody to come 
and take hold of 
end of it and the work that 
with his job. We decided on 
He said he didn’t the 
way he would agree to 
of my best 
in New 


was a great President. 


Bates and myself some of 


looking around 


Federation 


were 


into the office 
the 


is connected 


financial 
Meany. want 
the 


was 


George 
only 

if I 

office to 


job, and 
take it 
men in 
York as President of 
of Labor. I 
dead. 


gave him one 
take his 

the State 
Lyons, 


our job 
Federation 
who 


refer to Tommy 


is now 


because to my mind 
of the men in 
movement. He is 
detail that comes before 
Financially, he is an expert. 

“tops.” He 
where we 


I agreed to do it, 
great 
familiar 
the Executive 
From 
has 
know 


George Meany is one 


the labor with 
every 
Council. 
a business standpoint he is 
lifted us up 


are 


into a condition 


where we going from meeting to meet- 
ing. 

with Marty Durkin, but 
the Executive Council if 
there. That is a 
make, but I 


have 


I hate to 
I want 
George 


agree 
to get off 
Meany isn’t 

statement to 


very 


strong know my 


am happy to this oppor- 


the 


great man. 


words, and I 
tunity of 


Meany. He is a 


seconding nomination of 


George 


The motion to close nominations on the 
name of George Meany was carried, and 
President Green cast the unanimous ballot 
of the convention for George Meany for 


Secretary-Treasurer for the ensuing term, fol- 


lowing which he declared him duly elected. 














AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Chairman and 


MEANY: Mr. 
Sixty-Ninth 


Federation 


delegates to the 
Convention of the American 
of Labor: 


which you have reposed in 


I deeply appreciate the confidence 
me by reelecting 
me to this position. I am not going to im- 
pose on your kindness by making a speech. 


However, I do want to leave one single 


thought with this convention. In this 


wide 


world- 
think 
prominently in 


struggle that we are facing, I 


we should always keep most 
our minds the fact that the achievements cf 
Federation of Labor 


this great American 


have been made under a system of govern- 
ment in which it is possible to have a free 
labor movement. 
And so in the days that lie 
us keep preeminently in our minds the fact 
that the security of our country 


first in our thoughts, in a spirit of enlight- 


ahead, let 


must come 


because it is not possible 
to retain the benefits that this great Federa- 
tion of Labor has brought to the 
people of America, or to 


ened self-interest, 


working 
improve on those 
benefits unless our system of government and 


our country itself is secure. 
Thank you. 


ELECTION OF FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The next 
business is the election and consideration of 
Fraternal Delegates to the British Trades Un- 
ion Congress and the Canadian 
Labor Congress. 


order ot 


Trades and 


The Chair recognizes Delegate Murphy of 
the Bricklayers. 
DELEGATE MURPHY, Bricklayers: Be- 


cause of the great volume of business which 
us and the fact that we 
want to get through with this business on 
Saturday, I make a motion that the Execu- 
tive Council be empowered to select the Fra- 
ternal Delegates to the British Trades Union 
Congress and any others 
be selected. 


we have before 


that may have to 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


SELECTION OF CONVENTION CITY 
PRESIDENT GREEN: The 


business should be the selection of the city 
where the next convention will be held. 


next order of 


DELEGATE MARCIANTE, New 
State Federation of Labor: I am 


Jersey 


not going 
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to waste the time of the convention in telling 
you of the Atlantic 
the State of New Jersey, but let me assure 
you that we should be 
in Atlantic City 


virtues of City nor of 


glad to have you 
next year. 

I nominate Atlantic City as the next Con- 
vention City. 
PRESIDENT 


nizes Secretary 


GREEN: The 


Meany to announce the invi- 


Chair recog- 


tations extended to the delegates in this con- 


vention from various cities. 


SECRETARY MEANY: I wish to announce 


that we have received invitations for the 


convention city for 1951 from the foilowing 
cities: Detroit, Michigan; Boston, 
setts; Atlantic City, New 


Florida; and San Francisco, 


Massachu- 
Jersey; Miami, 


California. 


in addition to the invitations received from 
those cities through the Central Labor Coun- 
State Federations in the States af- 
have invitations 


cils or 
from 
various labor groups in those cities and also 
mayors, Chambers of 


like that. 


fected, we received 


from city officials, 
Commerce and people 
Now, with your permission I will not read 


all of these invitations but will place them 


in the record under the heading of the vari- 
ous cities concerned. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN — Secretary-Treas- 


urer Robert P. 
Federation of 


Scott of the Michigan State 


Labor, and Secretary Walter 


G. Wisdom of the Detroit Allied Printing 
Trades Council. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Secretary- 
Treasurer Harry P. Grages of the Boston 
Central Labor Union. 

ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY Jo- 


seph Altman, Mayor of Atlantic City; Frank 
W. Amstutz, Chamber of Com- 
merce; A. H. Skean, Manager, Atlantic City 
Convention Bureau; Ar*hur President, 
Atlantic City Hotel Association. 


Secretary, 


Yon, 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
retary, Miami Central 


Rudolph Votsch, Sec- 

Labor Union; Honor- 
Pepper, U. S. Senator 
Honorable Fuller Warren, Governor 
of State of Florida; William M. Wolfarth, 
Mayor of the City of Miami; J. Kennard 
Johnson, General Manager, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Miami; Frank S. Henry, President, 
Greater Miami Hotel Association. 


Claude 
Florida ; 


able from 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA Cc. J. 
Haggerty, Secretary- Treasurer, California 


State Federation of Labor. 


DELEGATE M. A. HUTCHESON, Car- 
penters: Due to the present conditions and 
the difficulty in obtaining proper accommo- 
dations, I move that the selection of the 
next convention city be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We have 
here this afternoon, the head of our Legal 


with us 


Department. It is*customary for the head of 


our Legal Department to submit a _ report 
to each convention. I am very much pleased 
Albert Woll for the submission 


Attorney Albert 


to present J. 
of his 
Woll. 


report at this time. 


MR. J. ALBERT WOLL 


(General Counsel, American 
Federation of Labor) 


Thank you, President Green, for your very 
kind introduction. It is a pleasure and an 
honor indeed, ladies and gentlemen, to ap- 
pear before this great convention and to 
have this opportunity of making a_ report 
to you, 


Before I go into the subject matters I 
should like to discuss today, I want to thank 
Pressident Green and Secretary-Treasurer 
Meany and the members of the Executive 
Council for the splendid cooperation § they 
have given the Office of Legal Counsel this 
past year. It has been an honor and a priv- 
ilege to work with them and it is an honor 
and a privilege to serve this great American 
Federation of Labor. 


We pledge that we will continue to expend 
every effort and every ability we may possess 
to serve this organization well. 


We meet at a time when our nation is 
engaged in armed warfare with forces of 
evil that would, if possible, crush and destroy 
it and all nations where freedom and liberty 
exist. 


conflict is taking place 
outer rim of the 


While the present 
on a tiny land on the 
Asiatic continent and is confined formally 
to the armies of North Korea, there is 
hardly a person who is not aware that this 
Red Korean army is nothing but a screen 
concealing thinly the despotic and wicked 
shape of Communist imperialism, involving 
a world strategy. Inspiring that strategy is 
an incredibly fanatical and ever constant 
anti-God and _ anti-religious ideology that 
seeks the destruction of human _ freedoms 
everywhere, and the abolition of all that 
gives reason for man’s existence and moves 
him to the knowledge and love of God. All 
who stand in the way of this ideology are 
its mortal enemies and, according to _ it, 


must be eliminated by every means possible 


even by blood if necessary. 


For this reason many recognize that the 
conflict in Korea, now rapidly turning in 
favor of the freedom-loving nations of the 
world, is not just a straightening out job of 
some siatic mess or of a family quarrel 
among exotic people, that is but of a mo- 
ment’s importance in the history of nations. 
To them it is a serious conflict, of Armagedon 
nature, involving the forces of good against 
the forces of evil, that could be the prelude 
to the most devastating and destructive war 
the human race has ever experienced or 
conceived of. 


The leaders of organized labor, as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated unions, know this and are 
well aware therefore, that our national de- 
fense efforts cannot, with safety, be limited 
to Korean requirements, but must be geared 
to the eventuality of a frightening global 
war. This knowledge was clearly disclosed by 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on August 10th of this year, 
when it stated that Communist aggressors 
may start another conflict at a number of 
key points whenever their leaders determine 
the time is opportune, and may even attack 
America if they thought they could get away 
with it, and warned that our national pro- 
gram and that of free democratic nations of 
the world must be sufficiently broad and 
inclusive to meet these contingencies. 


And organized labor, knowing that such 
preparedness means sacrifice, stands ready 
to make every necessary sacrifice, as it al- 
ways has, in defense of human rights and 
human welfare, and in support of our coun- 
try’s continued existence as a nation of free 
men. For this is the cause of labor. That 
is what it has fought for so _ successfully 
down through the years. Again, as in World 
War I and in World War II it will amaze 
a world and confound a foe with the might 
of its productive hand. Again, despite the 
impediment of restrictive labor laws, it will 
perform a miracle in the race for armaments 
and weapons of war, while still furnishing 
those things necessary to maintain an ade- 
quate standard of living at home. 


But it will insist, that while making sacri- 
fices, there be an equality of sacrifice. It 
realizes that the adoption of laws and regu- 
lations, under the circumstances of the times, 
will be necessary, and it will conform to 
them, but it will utilize every lawful means 
at its command to see to it that these laws 
and regulations are fair and just, of equal 
application, and will last only so long as 
may be necessary. It will see to it also that 
they are not merely devices to further re- 
strict and limit its rights and freedoms under 
the pretext of the exigencies of the times. 
Each proposed law, you may be certain, will 
be examined with great care so that work- 
ing men and women will not be unnecessarily 
restricted in the exercise of their freedom 
at home while sacrificing to insure the free- 
dom of mankind throughout the world. 


Labor, of course can quickly spot such 
restrictive laws for it has seen and exper- 
ienced many of them. Such a law was 
passed in 1947 and although it has now come 
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to be detested and condemned as a_ shoddy 
piece of mischief, foisted upon the Ameri- 
ean public by means of false pretense, it 
still disgraces the statute books of our coun- 
try. This obnoxious Taft-Hartley Act, with 
its legion of unjust and unfair restrictions 
upon union activities, was an obstructionist 
to stable and undersianding labor-manage- 
ment relations in peace time, and is now a 
saboteur of efficient, speedy, and full de- 
fense production in time of war. So long 
as it continues to exist, labor, in this dread 
time of world emergency will be hampered, 
retarded and impeded in its efforts to reach 
and maintain maximum production. In the 
last war the German saboteurs who came 
by submarine to destroy the light metal in- 
dustry of this country were, after military 
trial, led away and executed. This Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, also condemned after trial, should 
meet this same decisive and final fate. 


Two other Federal laws, enacted before the 
Taft-Hartley Act, still plague organized la- 
bor. They are the Hobbs Act and the Lea 
Act. Transportation is the life bleod that 
nourishes the heart of American production, 
yet today, under the Hobbs Act, the Team- 
ster who hauls the essentials of life and is 
so vital to our domestic economy and to a 
full scale defense program, is beleagured and 
be-deviled by the ever-present threat of im- 
prisonment for a maximum term of twenty 
years whenever he attempts to beiter his 
lot and that of his fellow worker in the 
transportation field. And this threat of crim- 
inal indictment and prosecution is real—not 
theoretical. Since the passage of this spec 
legislation, designed to impede the forward 
progress of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, under the able and couré Jus 
leadership of its dynamic President, Daniel 
J. Tobin, criminal prosecutions have been 
instituted under it in New Orleans, Philz 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Newark and, most r 
cently, in Boston. This punitive method of 
attempting to control labor-management re- 
lations by criminal indictment and _ prosecu- 
tion harks back to those detested days when 
the principles of common law _ conspiracy 
were used to frustrate the legitimate objec- 
tives of labor. 


Of the same ilk as the Hobbs Act is the Lea 
Act. This Act is also special legislation directed 
solely at impeding the remarkable gains se- 
cured by the American Federation of Musicians 
under the splendid leadership of its President, 
James C. Petrillo. This is sought to be ac- 
complished by placing the spector of convict 
garb alongside every musician, each time he 
attempts to protect his job opportunities in 
the broadcasting field. 


These two monstrous pieces of legislation 
should never have been enacted into law, and 
Iam certain that labor, as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor, will never 
rest until these laws, along with the Taft- 
Hartley Act, are tossed into the ash heap 
of unjust, discredited and repealed laws. 


Up to 1947 over thirty states had laws re- 
stricting union activities. Each of these state 
laws presents an obstacle to organized labor 
that must be removed if it is to continue to 
be an effective force for the good of the 
worker and is to have a decent chance to 
accomplish, to the fullest extent, the Her- 
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culean task of defense production that 


fronts us now and that lies ahead. 


con- 


While a number of these many evil laws 
have, since their passage, been repealed at 
the ballot box or have been removed by the 
courts as obnoxious to constitutional freedoms, 
or have had the harshness of their restrictive 
provisions modified by courts having a true 
understanding of the cause of labor and its 
problems, we cannot relax in our efforts to 
do away with all of them by every lawful 
means at our command. Instead, with a reali- 
zation of the magnitude of the job yet to be 
done, we must press the attack with greater 
and greater intensity in the judicial, in the 
administrative, in the legislative, and in the 
political fields. 


In the judicial and administrative arena, or- 
ganized labor, this past year, has enjoyed a 
number of victories. While there have been, 
of cour some adverse decisions, these have 
been occasioned largely by the adverse nature 
of the very laws involved in these decisions. 
While these laws remain on the statute books, 
labor cannot expect courts and administrative 
bodies to ignore them or alter the plain lan- 
guage of their provisions. It can only hove 
that those laws legally deficient will be dis- 
earded by judicial action, and that the harsh 
and punitive nature of those laws, found to 
be legally sound, will be tempered and mini- 
mized by judicial interpretation, made in 
the light of an intelligent regard for the 
essential welfare of those who seek a fair 
share of the fruits of their common toii. 


During this year, and within the past few 
months, two law suits seeking damage in the 
approximate amount of a million dollars 
against the American Federation of Labor, 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and the United Brick and Clay Workers of 
America, because of alleged violations of the 
secondary boycott provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, went to trial in the United States 
District Court at Paducah, Kentucky. These 
damage suits, instituted by the Deena Art- 
ware Company and Deena Products Incorpo- 
rated, were brought as a result of union ac- 
tivities that took place in the course of legit- 
imate and proper labor disputes. The trial 
lasted a full week and when all the evidence 
had been introduced, the union defendants 
succeeded in having the trial Judge direct 
the jury to return a verdict of not guilty in 
one of these cases. The remaining case how- 
ever, was allowed to go to the jury. After 
nine hours’ deliberation, the jury returned in 
open court and announced that it was hope- 
lessly deadlocked and was unable to reach a 
verdict. Under the circumstances, the Judge 
discharged the jury and reset the remaining 
case for retrial in December. I was privileged, 
as was one of my associates, to participate 
actively in the trial of these two cases and 
quite frankly, was pleased with the outcome. 


The trial was held before a jury consisting 
of farmers and merchants. Persons who were 
either members of the American Federation of 
Labor, or who had relatives who were mem- 
bers of that organization, were excluded from 
the jury by direction of the Court. 


_ The jury, most certainly, was not 
in favor of labor. 
the employers’ 


loaded 
Under the circumstances, 
failure, in this trial, to get 
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a favorable jury verdict represents a victory 
for labor. It is hoped that in a retrial of the 


one remaining case, if one takes place, the 
employer again will fail in his effort. 
Organized labor was successful this past 


year in securing a number of important and 
favorable decisions in State Courts. One to 
which I should like to refer and in which 
the office of the General Council actively 
participated, involved a suit brought in the 
New York State courts under the New York 
Anti-trust laws. The lower court had held that 
the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association 
of the New York area had violated the State 
anti-trust laws by refusing to supply union 
labor to an unfair employer. The highest 
court of the State, the Court of Appeals and 
Errors, however, reversed this decision, holding 
that the activities of labor organizations are 
subject to the anti-trust laws of the State of 
New York to no greater extent than they are 
snbject to the Federal Anti-trust laws, which 
means not at all, unless unions act in con- 
spiracy with employers to create a monopoly 
or restrain trade. 

which I should ‘like 


Another state case, to 


to refer, is of particular importance to or- 
ganized labor at this time, when the evil 
shadow of Communist imperialism threatens 
to darken a free world, and labor organiza- 
tions are fighting communism and commu- 
nist infiltration within its ranks at every 
step and with every legal weapon at its 
command. With a full realization that Com- 
munism destroys the liberties of free peo- 
ple and is, therefore, the mortal enemy of 


way of life and of free, demo- 
unionism, the _ International 
and Decorators, act- 


the American 
cratic trade 
Brotherhood of Painters 
ing through its District Council, rooted out 
of its membership a number of those it be- 
lieved to be of that breed. These expulsions 
brought about court action by those expelled. 
This court action, I am happy to report, was 
successfully defeated. In its decision uphold- 
ing the expulsions, the trial court judicially 
recognized that Communistic influence in un- 
ions is destructive to the objects and pur- 
poses of organized labor, and held that labor 


organizations had the inherent power to pro- 
vide for the welfare of its members and the 
right of self protection and self preserva- 
tion. It further held that when this Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Painters, under _ its 
wise and inspiring President, Lawrence Lin- 
delof, amended its constitution, to authorize 


the expulsion of Communists, such amend- 
ment was a valid exercise of its right of self 
protection, and was binding upon all the 
members of that organization. 


The 
during its 
eral cases 
ized labor. 


Supreme Court of the United States, 
last term of Court, decided sev- 
of particular importance to organ- 
These cases involved the validity 


of certain state laws restricting labor or 
some aspects of the power of State govern- 
ments to restrict peaceful picketing. 

















the O’Brien case, 
unconstitutional, a 
which pro- 
a majority 
was held to 
pertaining 
commerce. 


In one of these cases, 
the Court invalidated, as 
statute of the State of Michigan 
hibited strikes in the absence of 
vote of the employes. This law 
be inconsistent with Federal law 
to strikes in interstate trade or 
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Applying the same principle, the Supreme 
Court invalidated some portions of a Wis- 
consin labor law, in holding that the Wis- 
consin Employment Relations Board had no 
authority to decide unfair labor practice 
cases, where the same subject matter was 
covered by the Federal Act, even if there 
were no conflict between the Federal and 
State law. 


On the other hand, the Supreme Court con- 
tinued to follow and perhaps expand the 
principle it had previously established in the 
Giboney case that picketing for the purpose 
of bringing about a violation of a _ valid 
state statute may be prohibited. In the Gaz- 
zam case, decided at the last term of Court, 
and involving the Building Service Employes 
International Union, the Court ruled that it 
was unlawful to picket to obtain a union- 
shop contract in the State of Washington, 
because union-shop agreements were illegal 
in that State. 


In two other cases, involving local affili- 
ates of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, the Unions were picketing certain 
self-employed used-car dealers in _ protest 
against their failure to observe Saturday and 
Sunday closings, as practiced in union estab- 


lishments. These cases likewise arose in the 
State of Washington, where the State Court 
had held, in effect, that it was the public 


policy of the State to protect self-employed 
persons from pressure to require them to 
join a union and conform to union standards. 
In other words, the State Court held that 
this object was unlawful and it was there- 
fore unlawful to picket for this object. The 
Supreme Court of the United States upheld 
this view over a substantial dissent. 


eases indicate very 
clearly, I think, that while the Supreme 
Court has expressed a willingness to annul 
State anti-labor legislation that is in conflict 
with Federal labor legislation in the same 
field and affecting the same subject matter 
and, indeed, has nullified State legislation 
covering a subject matter already covered 
by Federal law, but not in conflict with the 
Federal law, it has, otherwise, become in- 
creasingly reluctant to set aside anti-labor 
State legislation on constitutional grounds. 


These Supreme Court 


In demonstrating this reluctance, it has, in 
my opinion, wandered from the long ac- 
cepted view of the doctrine of the Thornhill 


case, decided in 1940, that picketing is the 
equivalent of free speech, and has, by gradual 
approach, come to the conclusion that while 


picketing contains the ingredients of free 
speech, it embraces something more. Under 
this qualification of picketing as_ free 
speech, which first began to appear in 1942, 
shortly after the Thornhill decision, the Su- 
preme Court has now come to allow in- 


junctions against picketing to stand, in cases 
where the object of the picketing is to com- 


pel a violation of a valid State law or a 
valid State policy or where the picketing 
itself is violent in nature. 














the decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board this past year have, in the 
main, affirmed all of labor’s objections to 
the Taft-Hartley Act, a number of decisions, 


While 


providing some measure of comfort, have 
been obtained by organized labor. Many of 
these have been detailed for you in the re- 
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port of the Executive Council, so I will not 
attempt to review them. 


A number of them limit the scope of the 
secondary boycott provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. For example, the Board, repudi- 
ating its General Counsel, held, in substance, 
that, insofar as the Board is concerned, un- 
ions can escape the secondary boycott and 
anti-hot cargo prohibition of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act by obtaining provisions in their 
contracts permitting union members to refuse 
to handle hot cargo or to refuse to work 
on struck work. In such an event, other 
unions, according to the Board, are free to 
enlist the aid of unions having such pro- 
visions, and the honoring of these provisions, 
by refusing to handle hot cargo or refusing 
to work on struck work, will not be a vio- 
lation of the secondary boycott provisions of 
the Act. 


Another Board case to which I should like 
to refer involves the International Typo- 
graphical Union, whose determined  strug- 
gle on labor’s behalf deserves great acco.ade 
and high praise. 


In its long and gallant fight to preserve 
itself as a craft union, it has had to con- 
tend with innumerable charges and com- 
plaints, and hearings before the National 
Labor Relations Board, as well as an _ in- 
junction and citation for contempt of court, 
and has been forced to expend in excess of 
14 miliions of dollars. Since the Executive 
Council’s report details this important and 
historic struggle. I will not attempt to re- 
count it here, other than to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the decisions of he 
Board in this matter are eloquent testimony 
that the Taft-Hartley Act is a _ punitive 
piece of evil that is used to give aid and 
comfort to employers and to oppress and 
frustrate labor organizations courageously at- 
tempting to keep their identity as labor or- 
ganizations and to protect and advance the 
welfare of their members and their craft. 


The latest development in this long and 
important controversy relates to court ‘action, 
threatened by the Board’s General Counsel, 
to compel compliance with the Board’s de- 
cisions, although the International is actu- 
ally complying, in all respects with these 
decisions. 


I would like to add at this 
one of the greatest pieces of news I have 
heard was that of the resignation of Gen- 
eral Counsel Denham, General Counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board. It is bad 
enough for labor to be saddled with restric- 
tive and punitive laws without having this 
old man of the sea add to the burdens that 
we must carry around. I only hope that his 
successor will be a man who will be fair 
to labor. I only hope he will realize that 
what is good for labor is good for America. 


point that 


It is hoped, however, that the recent 
resignation of this persecutor of labor unions 
and friend and ally of the emp!oyers will 
put an end to this prolonged and _ vicious 
assault on a splendid International Union. 


From this necessarily brief summary of 
some of the cases decided by Courts and 
administrative bodies, it can be seen that or- 
ganized labor, before these tribunals, is re- 
sisting these laws at every step and is alert 
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to soften their repressing and injurious ef- 
fect whenever and wherever possible. But 
not all situations, in which is fet the im- 
peding and restricting nature of these laws, 
come before the Courts or administrative 
boards. While much can be done and is 
being done in the legal field across the na- 
tion, the most direct and effective way to 
remove the shackles that have been forged 
to bind labor and obstruct its forward prog- 
ress is to get rid of the laws themselves 
by legislative action or public referendum, 
which, in either event, means that labor 
must go to the people and acquaint them in 
increasing numbers with the justice of its 
cause. Since labor's cause is just, the people 
will respond as they did in 1948, when a 
political miracle was wrought. What was 
started with such great success in 1948 can 
be continued with even greater success in 
1950, if we so will it and carry that will 
into positive action. It will be an Augean 
task and will be more difficult than in 
1948, but that means only that we must 
work all the harder. Fortunately, due to the 
foresight and vision of the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor and its affili- 
ated organizations, that brought about the 
formation of Labor’s League for Political 
Education, we will have splendid aid and 
as ance in this job to do. 


organization proved its 
1948 elections. The suc- 
were due, in a large 
measure, to its magnificent efforts. It is 
yours. Give it your individual cooperation and 
support. Assist its officers and those in your 
organization who have volunteered to further 
its work. Much is at stake in the coming 
elections and much depends on you. 


That 
great 


excellent 
worth in the 
cesses of that year 


The purposes and objectives of labor or- 
ganizations are good and just. And they are 
100% American, for they are the same prin- 
ciples upon which this beloved nation of ours 
was founded and has become great among 
the nations of the world. They are grounded 
upon the recognition of the overlordship of 
an Almighty power and a consequent belief 
in the inherent dignity of man as a human 
being. 


With such a cause and with wise, courage- 
ous and inspirational leaders, such as our 
excellent and able, well-loved and esteemed 
President, William Green and our forceful 
and alert Secretary-Treasurer, George Meany, 
who does all things well, and the splendid 
members of our Executive Council, and other 
leaders of those great unions affiliated with 
this strong and vibrant Federation, direct- 
ing its forward progress, organized labor 
cannot and will not fail in its efforts to 
defeat not only its enemies at home, who 
would retard its progress to better the lot 
of mankind, but to uefeat the Godless ene- 
mies of America who seek the enslavement 
of a_ world. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank you, Attor- 
ney Woll, for the masterful address which 
you have just delivered. It is fortunate, in- 
deed, that this splendid address will become 
a part of the proceedings of today’s conven- 
tion and of the American Federation of Labor, 
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because in this address there is included much 
detailed information regarding the manner in 
which the Taft-Hartley law has been operat- 
ing, and the decisions of the court growing 
out of its operation, and in that way we can 
become informed as to its evil efforts upon 
us and restraining 
forward. 


us and how it is hurting 


us, and preventing us from going 


So, value this address and keep it for ref- 
erence in order that you may understand the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley law in the 


future. 


I thank you, Attorney Woll, 


address. 


for your fine 


The Chair will recognize Delegate J. Scott 
Milne for a report on behalf of the Interna- 


tional Labor Press. 


REPORT OF FRATERNAL 
DELEGATE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR PRESS 
OF AMERICA 


DELEGATE J. SCOTT MILNE: President 
Green and delegates to the Sixty-Ninth Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor: 
It is my duty here today to make a report 
for all the editors and all the labor maga- 
zines and papers that make up your official 
pen, the International Labor Press of Amer- 
ica. 


We have done a lot of things in that labor 
press of ours in the past year, and we would 
like you to know about them and about our 
interesting and successful meetings, just con- 
cluded. 


Before I read our repert, let me cite a few 
facts about your International Labor Press 
of America. It seems that recognition of the 
International Labor Press of America last 
year by the American Federation of Labor 
was just the stimulus to drive it forward to 
do the best job it has ever done for the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Delegates, the labor press of America has 
improved mightily in editorial excellence, in 
typography, and in make-up. It has gone all- 
out, within its limited financial means, to do 
a job of making its magazines and news- 
papers readable. Why? Because the Interna- 
tional Labor Press has a job to do, the job 
of selling the American Federation of Labor 
program not only to the people of these United 
States, but to the world. It is the informative 
organ of the body, and the most powerful 
means of making known its objectives every- 
where. But if we were to put out information 
that would solve all the ills of the world and 
nobody read it, what good would it do? We 
realized that, and we are striving, through 
pictures and charts and live writings to make 
our papers and publications ones that every- 
one will want to read, and we are going to 
give the daily press a run for its money be- 
fore we are through. 
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Now, fellow delegates, the representatives 
of the Labor Press are determined to do a 
good job for you, for all the Internationals 
and for the American Federation of Labor. 
We ask you to take a real interest and to back 
us to the limit. If you will do that, if you 
will give us the ammunition and the help, 
we will tell the news fairly and squarely as 
we see it. We will do the job for Labor’s 
League for Political Education, we will get 
out the vote, and we will help to raise the 
money needed to support it. Further, we will 
help you to rid the Congress of the United 
States of those reactionaries who have preyed 
upon us all. We will help organize, too. We 
will get more members for the ranks of the 
American labor movement. We _ will do 
the job of promoting the union label and sell- 
ing union goods and services all over the 
United States and Canada. 


With the full backing of all our unions and 
our parent body, the American Federation of 
Labor behind us, we cannot help but accom- 
plish the aims that we have set for ourselves. 
We will tell the American labor story, with 
its message of security and hope to the world, 
a world which, God knows, needs a message 
of hope. 


It is a happy privilege to me to present 
here today to the delegates to this 69th Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
a report on your official labor press organiza- 
tion, the International Labor Press of Ameri- 
ca. We of the labor press would like to say 
here and now, that official recognition of our 
body last year by the American Federation of 
Labor, has been a distinct stimulus to our 
group—a stimulus manifested in several 
ways but primarily in an increase in the 
work we have attemped to do in promoting 
the official policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on all issues, and in the job 
we have done for Labor’s League for Political 
Education, and secondly in the improvement in 
readability and style generally manifested 
throughout our organs. 


concluded a full and inter- 
Convention—our 39th and 
largest to date. Representa- 
tives of international publications and local 
labor papers met in joint sessions for two 
full days and discussed matters common to 
both and then held an additional afternoon 
forum session at which the editors of inter- 
national journals met to discuss ideas and 
problems peculiar to their publications and 
editors of weekly newspapers did the same. 


We have just 
esting annual 
which was our 


As of this 39th Convention, our member- 
ship roster showed a total membership of 
198 papers and magazines with a combined 
circulation of more than eight million, which 
certainly should bring our reading public 
several million over that mark. 


Statement of the finances of the Interna- 
tional Labor Press of America showed a 
balance on hand of $6,978.48. 


An outstanding feature of our meeting 
this year was our annual banquet at which 
handsome plaques were awarded by Matthew 
Woll, Vice President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and President of the Interna- 
tional Labor Press of America, to the win- 
ners of the annual Journalistic Award Con- 
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test. The contest was conducted in a new 
manner this year, the judges being profes- 
sors of journalism from the staff of Rutgers 
University, thus giving every member pub- 
lication opportunity to enter the competition. 
Previously a labor group acted as the award 
committee, with their official organs not eli- 
gible for award. It is felt that this annual 
contest has been decidedly instrumental in 
the improvement of the labor press and we 
hope to continue it, with members of the 
staff of the University of Illinois acting as 
judges next year. 


Many items of interest to all our mem- 
ber publications were discussed in the meet- 
ings of our two-day sessions. Labor News 
Services were discussed in detail, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the work of the Labor 
Press Association and with particular com- 
mendation to the A. F. of L. Weekly News 
Service and the League Reporter for the ex- 
cellent service being rendered by them to 
the members of I. L. P. A. During this 
next year, it is the hope of the officers and 
members of our association that we will be 
able to provide additional information and 
help from time to time to all our member 
publications. 


One of the most encouraging notes of our 
whole meeting came with the realization of 
the considerable extent to which “racket”’ 
sheets, those unauthorized labor papers, have 
been curbed in the past year. I. L. P. A has 
carried on a crusade against them and against 
the so-called ‘‘yearbooks’’ issued in many 
cities and made more progress toward elimi- 
nating both, than it has in any time in its 
history. The A. F. of L. Executive Council, 
having given us official recognition, further 
backed our code of ethics by a public denun- 
ciation of the “Trade Union Courier’ of 
of New York, against whom I. L. P. A. Fas 
been crusading for years. However, there 
is still much to be done with regard to 
this particular problem of the “‘racket’’ sheets, 
with their high-pressure advertising methods, 
and I. L. P. A. will continue a _ forceful 
campaign against them. 


Considerable discussion was directed toward 
regional conferences at our meeting this year. 
It is the feeling that regional conferences 
can be most helpful to all our member 
publications in the interim between our 
I. L. P. A. annual conventions. 


Eastern Labor Press Conference, Mid-West 
Labor Press Association and Texas Labor 
Press Association were active in the past 
year. Their efforts were encouraged and at- 
tempts will be made to reorganize the South- 
ern Labor Press Association, California La- 
bor Press Conference and the Mountain States 
Labor Press and perhaps organize new re- 
gional groups to give additional impetus to 
our work. 


were warned of the 
“Freedom’s Founda- 
embarrassment : to 


Member publications 
dangers in outfits like 
tion Inc.”’ which caused 
a member publication last year, and were 
warned to clear carefully either with the 
I. L. P. A. or with the A. F. of L. before 
becoming involved in any activities with such 
undefined organizations. 
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Once again, at our meeting, the important 
work of Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion was stressed and all publications renewed 
their pledge to cooperate in every way in 
earrying out the work of the League. 


Progress has been made in the past year 
toward obtaining national advertising for 
our labor papers. In this regard the most 
complete survey of its kind on advertising 
in the labor press, was conducted by the 
International Labor Press of America, in 
order to furnish advertisers with pertinent 
information. This was done in an attempt 
to stimulate national advertisers to use the 
labor press as an outlet and thus aid those 
papers and magazines which are still de- 
pendent in large measure on advertisements 
in order to survive and carry on their im- 
portant work. 


A particular phase of labor press work 
stressed this year concerned the part that 
the labor press can play in national security. 
In this regard, Assistant Secretary of the 
United States Department of Defense, Paul 
Griffith, addressed the banquet session on 
latest developments on _ the _ international 
scene. It is the plan of the I. L. P. A. to 
attempt to work more closely with the De- 
partment of Defense and to attend confer- 
ences which will enable our publications to 
do the job our country expects of us. There 
is no more patriotic group anywhere than 
the members of organized labor and it is 
certainly fitting, therefore, that the labor 
press be “in there fighting” to do all it 
can to further national security. The Defense 
Department has pledged itself to provide us 
with the information and help necessary to 
do the job. 


The I. L. P. A. made special note of the 
encouraging number of institutions around 
the country, and particularly the University 
of Illinois and Rutgers University, which are 
attempting to help us in our work of making 
more attractive, more readable publications 
of our respective papers and journals. 


The International Labor Press of America 
pledged itself at its annual meeting to con- 
tinue to promote with all its strength the 
Union Label and to give full support and 
coverage to the Union Industries Show. In 
this regard, the new Director of the Union 
Label Trades Department of the A. F. of L., 
Mr. Raymond Leheney, addressed our group 
and extended cooperation. 


Throughout our entire meeting was woven 
the thread of the Congressional elections in 
November, the part we have attempted to 
play in “rewarding our friends and defeat- 
ing our enemies,’’ end the part we will 
continue to play by directing our editorial 
attacks on the enemies of organized labor. 
There has been tangible evidence all over 
the United States in the past two years 
which gives definite credence that the labor 
press is one of the strongest forces in carry- 
ing out political education work. L.L.P.E. 
has stated time and time again that the good 
work of the labor press has in many com- 
munities been the chief factor in getting its 
candidates elected to office. 


The labor press by frank admission of 
the heads of International unions, has been 
highly instrumental in organizing the unor- 
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ganized and in carrying on educational pro- 
grams and safety projects for the good of 
the membership. Often our labor pub.ications 
are doing a splendid job with decidedly lim- 
ited staffs and funds. 


The International Labor Press of America 
is willing—anxious to tell the story and sell 
the policy of the American Federation of 
Labor everywhere. The sole purpose of the 
ILPA—the sole purpose of any labor journal 
or weekly periodical or even monthly mimeo- 
graph sheet is to do the job that the A. F. 
of L. wants and needs to have done. We of 
the International Labor Press of America, 
are determined to bend every effort to do 
the job to the very best of our ability. With 
the backing of the American Federation of 
Labor and the encouragement and support 
of all our unions that job will be done. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The report just sub- 
mitted will be included in the proceedings 
of today’s convention. I thank Brother Milne 
for the fine report he has made. I hope you 
will all give special attention and _ special 
consideration to the suggestions he made and 
to the recommendations he submitted. He 
dealt with the labor and the 
of it convincing and wonderful 
way. 


press value 


in a very 


I now eall Brother 

speak to us. 
acquainted with 
has been in Europe for a period of 
time, and I can truthfully tell you that no 
man can adequately appraise the value of the 
wonderful service he has rendered the organ- 
ized labor movement of Europe and the or- 
ganized labé6r movement of the United States 
of America since he has been 


upon Irving Brown 
to come up and 


are all 


I know you 
Irving Brown. He 


long 


abroad. 


He is here to tell us something about it, 
and I know he has a lot of interesting in- 
formation he that will enable 
us to get a better understanding of the or- 
ganized labor movement 


can give us 


in Europe. 


I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
Brother Irving Brown, representative of the 
American Federation of Labor in Europe. 


MR. IRVING BROWN 


(A. F. of L. Representative 
in Europe) 


President Green, Secretary Meany, delezates 
to the convention: Last year in my report 
to the convention, I gave the following 
warnings and I quote: 


: . We stand in the shadows of a new 
world tragedy .. . and the cold war is 
being dangerous'y transformed into one of 
increasingly warm temperature 
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“Once again the 
war. Once again 
from a single 


world is in danger of 
aggression is threatening 
totalitarian nation . 


“The whole Far East is ablaze and there 
is not a cold war but a very hot war.” 


This year, as I begin my report, aggression 
is a fact. It is no longer a question of 
warning or prophesy or an alarmist’s cries. 
We stand before an actual, stubborn fact 
which dominates the entire world scene. Ag- 
gression is the order of the day. The whole 
democratic world must now act to stop this 
first overt act. We must now be on guard 
against dangers now threatening’ Berlin, 
Yugoslavia, and Iran in the European theater. 


Europe and Korea 


When South Korea was invaded on June 
24, 1950, Europe’s first reactions were fears 
and doubts about what America and the 
UNO would do. Some newspapers even talked 
about a second Munich, i.e. the Americans 
would protest, UNO would pass a resolution 
but nothing would happen, just as in 1936 
when the Nazis marched into the Rhineland 
and as in 1931 when the Japanese moved 
into Manchuria. 


But when America backed up South Korea 
with troops, planes, and ships—in carrying 
out the UNO decision—no one can deny that 
the effects were electrifying. A tremendous 
lift was given to people who only a short 
time ago had been liberated from a long and 
ruinous war and occupation. This enthusiasm 
has become slightly tarnished as our out- 
numbered and undermanned troops were 
pushed back to their present last-line redoubt. 
However, this partial loss in popular reac- 
tions has been compensated for by the grow- 
ing admiration of the courage of the troops 
who are fighting under impossible conditions. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
masses of Europe are completely ready to 
fight or resist aggression. It is only five 
years ago that the second world war ended, 
after six lone years of ruin and destruction. 
In my report to the 1946 A. F. of L. con- 
vention in Chicaro I characterized the Euro- 
pean continent in the following way: ‘“Ex- 
haustion of every kind-—individually. econom- 
ically, politically and moral!y—pervades the 
Continent. Essentials of the economy remain 
in fundamental crises through the shortage 
of coal, food, transportation, aggravated by 
the complete industrial and commercial vacuum 
in the heart of Europe; namely Germany.” 
That was only four years ago. 


Although much has changed for these ex- 
hausted people, it is only yesterday that there 
was war, occupation and misery. Now Euro- 


peans must face up to the specter of a new 
and even more horrible war. This alone would 
dampen the spirits of a war-weary people. But 
the situation is even worse when we realize 
that these people know that facing them from 
the East is a military apparatus counting 
175 divisions, hordes of tanks, guns and planes 
with a vast mobilized set-up as contrasted to 
our post-war state of demobilization, military 
weaknesses, political divisions and unsolved 
economic problems. At best the West can 
only muster today 12 divisions and about 46,- 
000 planes. 
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It is not that the Europeans can’t or won’t 
fight to defend their nations—but it is a ques- 
tion with what, how and for what reasons. The 
average man in Europe doesn’t have to be 
lectured or propagandized as to who started 
the war in Korea, or as to who might be the 
future aggressor against his country. Ameri- 
cans in Europe commic a grave error in be- 
rating Europeans for their refusal to fight 
or their so-called neutrality. We must try tuo 
understand what motivates the people of 
Europe. Their lack of security, yes their lack 
of any real desire to fight is not due primarily 
to C. P. strength or propaganda in Western 
Europe. It is due to the average man’s knowl- 
edge that the military, economic, and politi- 
cal assets on our side are woefully insufficient 
and inadequate to res.st the war machine of 
Eastern Europe and the U. S. S. R.! 


With the Korean situation in mind and 
the Europeans’ reactions as background I 
wish to give here today a short, running ac- 
count of developments on the other side of 
the Atlantic, especially as affecting and in- 
volving labor. 


Economic Situation 


Production has increased beyond the prewar 
levels and stili continues to mount. A large 
amount of reconstruction and a degree of eco- 
nomic siabilization has been achieved. ‘The 
present economy of Western Europe has just 
about reached 1938 levels as far as the stand- 
ard of living of the people is concerned. These 
standards, however, were not sufficient in 1938 
and are even less so in 1950. There is no ques- 
tion that the Marshall Plan aid has been of 
decisive importance in bringing about this 
degree of recovery. But the basic problems 
of the economy remain as the Western Euro- 
pean economy’s deficit is still around $3,000,- 
000,000. Unemployment still persists in Bel- 
gium, Germany and Italy although there have 
been some declines since last year. 


The goal of a united European economy has 
not been achieved and progress is being made 
at a snail’s pace while the Eastern European 
economy is being tightly welded into the Soviet 
totalitarian regime. Unless great strides to- 
wards unification can be made; unless custom 
barriers can be eliminated or greatly reduced; 
unless currency convertibility can be achieved 
and central banking arrangements achieved ; 
unless liberalization of trade in general can 
be attained, there is no prospect of solving 
the enormous production and market prob- 
lems facing the democratic world. Economic 
unification is a major means of bringing 
about stabilization and eventual higher wages 
and standards for the workers. Unless the 
goal of economic unification can be achieved, 
the very status of free trade unionism re- 
mains in constant jeopardy in Western 
Europe. 


The French Government’s Schuman Plan 
to pool the coal, iron and steel resources of 
Western Europe is one concrete step in the 
direction of uniting Europe both economi- 
cally and politically. This European initative is 
of extreme importance especially in view of 
the fact that it constitutes a concrete material 
base for Franco-German rapproachment—so es- 
sential to the strength and unity of a demo- 
cratic Europe. The trade unions of Europe in 
conjunction with the ICFTU are participating 
in the work of hammering out organizational 
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details of the plan. In any future organization 
of these important industries the trade unions 
hope to play a major role in seeing to it that 
the plan works in the interests of the great 
masses of people and not towards developing 
a new iron and steel cartel. 


No one maintains that integration and 
unification will solve the entire problem. Along 
with a united Europe there must be strong ac- 
tion taken in the United States to continue 
to lower tariff barriers so that Europe can 
increase its deliveries to the dollar area. But 
even this will not be enough. Europe will need 
new markets throughout the world in order 
to get away from its enormous dollar deficits 
and improve its financial position to the 
point where it can pay its own way when 
Marshall Plan aid ends in 1952. (Although it 
is becoming clearer than ever that America 
must begin to prepare a new economic pro- 
gram for Europe after 1952. In the light of 
present world conditions, military and econom- 
ic aid from the USA will still be essential 
for the European economy.) 


Capital investments mainly from the United 
States in the underdeveloped areas—Far East, 
Middle East, Africa and South America—will 
have to be expanded enormously so that new 
markets can be created and the standards of 
people everywhere can be improved. This can 
help in the long run to eiminate the huge 
export-import deficit of Europe. 


If America is to accept the 
of its present foreign 
Soviet Union and _ the 
world, an adequate foreign economic policy 
must be developed consistent with a policy 
of no appeasement and a political boycott. To 
safeguard the West’s political and military 
stratezy, the European economy must be- 
come united and strong enough to withstan 
the intezrated military economy of the total- 
itarian world, which is preparing to wage 
economic warfare on all fronts. This is now 
becoming more urgent as the economies of 
our allies must devote a greater percentage 
of the budget to rearmament and military 
expansion. In fact, the eventual integration 
of the entire Western world’s economy as 
a prelude to a political union is indispensable 
for proper defense and preparedness against 
the aggressor. The democratic world must 
move not only towards European integration 
but toward a wider and vaster concept of 
an intercontinental economy, with expanded 
markets based on mass consumption. In other 
words, the Atlantic Pact must now be incor- 
porated into an economic and political At- 
lantic Union. 


implications 
poicy vis-a-vis the 
entire totalitarian 


Labor Abroad 


With this economic ~ituation as a_back- 
ground, let us now turn to the developments 
in the world of labor. Since our last con- 
vention, the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions was born on December 
8th, 1949 in the city of London. This great 
world labor organization now embraces over 
50,000,000 workers in 72 national trade union 
centers from 53 different countries in the 
world. The ICFTU, in which the American 
Federation of Labor is playing an important 
ro'e, has unified the non-Communist trade 
union forces into a world organization which 
can have and is already having a great in- 
fluence on the course of world events. As a 
truly world-wide organization, its activities 
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are not merely confined to Europe and Amer- 
ica but extend to the underdeveloped areas 
of the world like Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. The creation of regional machinery 
in various parts of the world is now being 
considered and undertaken by the ICFTU. 
Since its foundation less than a year ago, 
the ICFTU is already playing a major role 
on the world stage: 


1. Through the attainment of consultative 
status in the UNO, ICFTU has cham- 
pioned the fight against slave labor, 
pushed for the adoption of a full em- 
ployment program by the United Na- 
tions as well as by the individual na- 
tions, and exposed the false claims of 
full employment of the totalitarian na- 
tions where unemployment is hidden in 
the prisons, concentration camps and 
forced labor gangs. 


As a result of the ICFTU mission to 
the Far East and future delegations to 
other areas of the world, regional or- 
ganization will be established in Eu- 
rope, the Americas, Africa, the Middle 
and Far East which will permit new 
trade unions to be organized and devel- 
oped on the spot in order to defend the 
economic interests of the workers es- 
pecia.ly against the extreme forms of 
exploitation that continue to exist in 
colonial and former’ colonial areas. 
While supporting the forces of non- 
Communist nationalism, an _ ideological 
offensive must be undertaken by the 
International to expose the imperialist 
nature of the Soviet Union and _ its 
Cominform and WFTU tools. 


Aggression in Korea has been denounced 
and full support has been pledged to the 
United Nations forces. Preparations are 
also under way for a world-wide cam- 
paign on this issue amongst the work- 
ers to expose the fake Stockholm peace 
movement of the Cominform and the 
W.F.T.U. Conjointly, a real campaign 
for peace will constitute one of the 
ICFTU’s major operations. 


The working out of close collaboration 
between the ICFTU and the _ interna- 
tional trade secretariats will permit 
stronger relationships to be developed on 
a world scale between the professional 
or trade organizations and the national 
trade union centers acting through their 
respective world bodies. This will permit 
more effective and more concrete par- 
ticipation of the trade unions in world 
affairs especially on economic matters 
like coal, iron, steel, and transport. Al- 
ready the ICFTU is cooperating with the 
ITF in countering the Cominform drive 
in the maritime industry. 


A committee of the ICFTU is playing 
an active role in the Schuman Plan 
preparations. This important attempt to 
bring about the pooling of the coal, 
iron, and steel resources of Western 
Europe is most important and the role 
of labor is not being ignored as the 
trade union representatives through the 
ICFTU are contributing to the develop- 
ment of the plan and are pushing for 
adequate trade union representation in 
any final program and organization. 
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In the key maritime industry, the free 
trade union forces have also been engaged 
in one of the most decisive battles to main- 
tain the defense of the free world. For over 
a year, the Cominform through the WFTU 
has attempted to build up _ para-military 
forces which could sabotage the shipment and 
delivery of arms to the Atlantic Pact na- 
tions and to Democracy’s fighting troops in 
Korea. Under the banner of the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers Federation, the 
dockers and sailors have successfully com- 
batted these subversive activities of the 
enemy. In the ports of Cherbourg, France, 
and Naples, Italy, the dockers voted down 
all Communist proposals to boycott the un- 
loading of war materials from the United 
States. That is why today the arms of free 
America are being unloaded in Cherbourg, 
Naples and all other ports in order to main- 
tain and defend a free Europe. 


The Cominform campaign of terror in the 
maritime and general transport industry is 
being countered by the vigilance committees 
of the ITF in every port and on every ship. 
To strengthen this resistance, an over-all 
Mediterranean committee is now being or- 
ganized with representatives from every port 
in this region of the world (Italy, France, 
North Africa, Greece, and Malta) to com- 
bat the subversive activities of the Commu- 
nist Parties and the WFTU; to guarantee 
the unloading of Atlantic Pact arms and 
protect the shipment and delivery of troops, 
arms, and ships to the fighting front of 
Korea and any other area where the demo- 
cratic forces are engaged in beating back 
aggression. 


Up to the present this military strategy 
of the Cominform has fai'ed in Western Eu- 
rope. But in France and Italy, the Com- 
munists’ decline in the legitimate area of 
trade unionism is somewhat overshadowed by 
their retention of concentrated and _ disci- 
plined forces in many sectors of the economy 
where quasi-military sabotage operations can 
be carried out. In addition, there remain 
many economic grievances and just demands 
of the workers which the Communist-con- 
trolled unions can exploit as a camouflage 
for their real politico-military objectives of 
paralyzing the actions of the democracies. 
Furthermore, the resistance of employers to 
the legitimate demands of the workers and 
the non-Communist trade unions adds grist 
to the mills of the Communist Party. It is at 
this point that the American trade unions 
must speak out loudly and clearly to demand 
that our government bring pressure to bear 
on the employers and governments of France 
and Italy to meet the just demands now be- 
ing made by the democratic, non-Communist 
trade unions. This is not only a matter of 
social justice, it is a military necessity if 
we want the workers of free Eurove to have 
the will and the desire to resist internal and 
external aggression. The democratic labor 
forces in those areas most directly threatened 
by the agents of the Cominform must re- 
ceive these moral as well as physical forms 
of rearmament. 


One of the most encouraging developments 
in European labor has been the unification 
of the non-Communist trade union move- 
ment in Italy. The welding together of 
Christian, Republican and Socialist trade un- 
ionists into one fighting machine to both de- 
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fend the economic interests of the workers 
and to resist the totalitarian menace rare 
and most welcome on a continent tradition- 
ally divided on religious and political lines. 
Unless the European world can achieve such 
unity, there cannot be much hope for an 
alternative to the totalitarian onslaught. The 
new, united Ita.ian trade union movement 
reflects the beginnings of the decline of 
Communist influence amongst the workers 
and the increasing desire of the workers for 
a trade union movement divorced from nar- 
row, sectarian political domination or con- 
trol. 


As contrasted to France and Italy, the la- 
bor movement of Western Germany—5,000,000 
strong—is directed and controlled by an over- 
whelming majority of democratic forces. But 
the Communists remain a small, strategically 
located minority, especially in the Ruhr, whcre 
they can always become a factor in times 
of crisis. This minority must be viewed in 
the light of the existence of an Eastern 
Germany under USSR domination’ which 
threatens continually the democratic forces. 
Eastern Germany is armed and geared to an 
aggressive ideology which holds out to all 
Germans the idea of a single, united Germany. 
Communist propagandists have even gone to 
the lengths of threatening offensive action. 
In addition to these threats, the Soviets have 
stepped up their campaign to capture West- 
ern Germany through the bait of markets 
for the Ruhr’s steel and manufactured goods 
—both in East Europe and Asia. History 
has already shown how such economic rela- 
tionship with totalitarian nations give rise 
to eventual political pacts or traps. 


To counter this drive from the east and 
to offset the growing attempts of the old 
nationalist crowd to take over German indus- 
try, the trade unions are demanding a de- 
cisive voice in the control and management 
of the Ruhr coal, iron and steel industries. 
This will also serve as the best guarantee 
against a new German-Soviet pact. The latter 
possibility is the main danger facing the 
Democratic world, especially at a moment 
when a Democratic Germany integrated int» 
an economic, political and military union of 
the Western World is so urgently necessary. 


In Berlin, the thin line dividing East and 
West—between freedom and totalitarianism 
remains both a barrier to aggression and a 
springboard for Democracy’s ideological of- 
fensive against Soviet control of Eastern 
Europe. The people of Berlin, sparked by 
the democratic trade union forces, have suc- 
cessfully resisted all pressures from the 
East and remained loyal to the cause of 
Freedom. The Soviet blockade failed last 
year and now the Cominform forces in East 
Germany are preparing new measures to 
force Berlin into the totalitarian mold. After 
the so-called elections of October 15 in East 
Germany, it is feared that a new blockade 
will be attempted or that the North Korean 
pattern may be repeated. Here the trade 
union organizations in the hands of the 
Social Democrats constitute the greatest bar- 
rier to these machinations. But this is only 
possible as long as America is ready to de- 
fend this bastion of Democracy and give 
the people the proper means to defend them- 
selves. Berlin is an asset to be defended and 
a key to the security and defense of the 
West. 


In The United Kingdom, Scandinavia and 
the Benelux countries, the trade union move- 
ment constitutes the major force for democ- 
racy. For example, in Sweden every fifth 
person is a trade unionist. In these coun- 
tries, the overwhelming majority rests in 
the hands of the Socialists and Christians, 
although divided on other issues, they are 
united in their opposition to totalitarianism. 
In all of these lands, Communist political 
strength has diminished to a very small 
percentage of the population but is mostly 
concentrated amongst the workers. These 
pockets of Communist organization in certain 
strategic industries cannot be ignored. The 
recent strikes in Rotterdam and Antwerp 
are examples of how the hard C. P. core 
(a small minority) can flout the will of 
the trade union leadership which is demo- 
eratic and anti-C. P. The majority non-Com- 
munist leadership of the trade unions must 
face up to the danger that a Communist 
movement although a minority in Parliament 
can become very irritating and seriously ob- 
structionist in the strategic econumic centers 
during times of stress and strain. This is 
especially dangerous when external factors of 
aggression are becoming so decisive and de- 
terminant. 


But no one can deny that the Western 
world can rely on the organized labor move- 
ments of these areas in the defense of De- 
mocracy and in any resistance against total- 
itarianism. In summing up the balance sheet 
ef European labor, it is clear that we have 
great assets totalling close to ,000,000 trade 
unionists on the side of Democracy but threat- 
ened from within by a hard core C. P. minor- 
ity ready to engage in sabotage, partisan 
warfare and all forms of betrayal in defense 
of a foreign power. 


Cominform Strategy Today 


This Communist movement in the West 
should not be underestimated or too lightly 
dismissed both as a political and military fac- 
tor. Not that they can take power or ever 
win a majority in any country. Communist 
mass strength in France and Italy plus their 
minority strategic pockets in every labor 
movement of Western Europe is now geared 
not only to Soviet foreign policy but to the 
Soviet military time-table. Since 1948, after 
the failure of the Communist political strikes 
in France, Communist organizations have be- 
come transformed, in the main, into para- 
military cadres geared to obstruct Western 
economic reconstruction, sabotage the produc- 
tion and delivery of military weapons, and 
act as partisan forces in the time of actual 
armed invasion. Thus, potential Soviet divi- 
sions already exist in Western Europe. It 
is this reliance on force or the threat of 
force which is basic to the Cominform’s stra- 
tegy of terror in Europe today. In the last 
analysis, the Soviets rely on the factors of 
fear and terror to gain their ends, 


Now, how shall we meet this challenge 
in the Old World—the little man’s feeling 
of insecurity and lack of faith; the workers’ 
inadequate standard of living; the employ- 
ers’ Bourbon attitude toward social and eco- 
nomic problems; and the continuing menace 
of operation Cominform in the West? On 
the basis of my European experiences I 
should like to suggest the following line of 
action: 
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American mobilization, industrially and 
militarily, should be undertaken so that 
not only aggression can be met but that 
the world sees and knows once again 
that America is the Arsenal of Democ- 
racy. 


America’s mobilization must include as 
quickly as possible the sending of fully 
armed troops, planes and ships to help 
in the common defense of Western Eu- 
rope under the Atlantic Pact. This must 
be achieved before and not after libera- 
tion—because this time most Europeans 
are convinced that little will remain of 
the European continent, its people and 
its civilization after a Soviet occupation, 
Allied bombings and new invasions. 


Increased military aid to Western Eu- 
rope so that the individual nations can 
achieve the creation of an armed force 
able to withstand aggression. For ex- 
ample, France is planning for an in- 
crease of 15 divisions, but this is pos- 
sible only if American aid is forthcom- 
ing. 


Defense of Western Europe could be 
made more secure if Greece, Turkey and 
Yugoslovia could reach an agreement on 
a mutual defense pact against aggres- 
sion. Such an alliance would not only 
strengthen resistance to Soviet totalitar- 
ianism in the West, but aggravate and 
exploit the already serious complications 
and cracks now developing behind the 
Iron Curtain, especially in the Balkans. 
America, Great Britain, France and the 
other signatories to the Atlantic Pact 
should seek to encourage such an alli- 
ance. 


Ideological rearmament in order to 
break the C. P. influence, especially in 
countries like France and Italy, through 
a clear and forthright statement of 
what we are fighting for—i.e. not only 
to defend freedom but to enlarge its 
scope and medium so that the masses 
can utilize this freedom to improve their 
standards and living conditions. 


Strengthening of the idea of a _ united 
Europe—political, economic, and_ mili- 
tary—in which the Germans participate 
and play an equal role along with other 
nations. 


The defense of Europe must be as far 
East as possible and Allied forces must 
plan to defen] Freedom on the Elbe and 
not on the Rhine. This is the import- 
ance of Berlin where East and West 
are divided by a thin line. The first 
line of defense of Western Europe is in 
Berlin ; and the first line of the ideolog- 
ical offensive against totalitarianism in 
Eastern Europe is also in Berlin. 


Eastern Europe, although being consoli- 
dated into the Soviet system has the potential 
seeds of the destruction of the Bolshevik 
regime. In spite of all repressive measures, 
here are a few of the cracks in the Cur- 
tain: 


1. Resistance to speed-up amongst workers. 


2. Rise of nationalist feelings. 


Reactions to Korea. There is no second 
Munich. 


More anti-Communist than anywhere in 
the world. 


Purges continue within the Communist 
Party, for in Bulgaria those who re- 
placed the Kostovy gang are now being 
in turn liquidated. 


Contact with Western World not 
broken, in spite of one of the worst 
reigns of terror contro] the world has 
ever seen. 


These peoples of Eastern Europe are our 
allies against totalitarianism and aggression. 
Our aims must be nothing less than their 
liberation from the present oppressive regime 
of Stalinism. 


Rejection of any alliance with dictator- 
ships, like Franco, as a means of fighting 
totalitarianism of the Soviet variety. Rather, 
we must strengthen the role of the free trade 
unions in the control of the economies and 
Governments of Western Europe. Specifically 
this means: 


(a) The Ruhr industries are not to be en- 
trusted to the past and present magnates 
who are ready to sell out to the East. 
Public control and labor participation in 
the management of the coal, iron, and 
steel industries of the Ruhr are _ indis- 
pensable if democracy is to be safe- 
guarded and a new German-Soviet alli- 
ance is to be avoided. 


The present wage demands of the Ital- 
ian workers must be met and the re- 
sistance of the employers broken or else 
the workers of Italy wiil have less rea- 
sons to want to resist possible aggres- 
sion. The economic situation is such in 
Italy that it is providing the Commu- 
nist Party with excellent fuel for their 
fires of propaganda, sabotage and anti- 
democratic activities. 


Employers and _ the Governments of 
France and Italy in preparing their pres- 
ent re-armament programs cannot ignore 
the just demands of the workers and the 
non-Communist trade unions for im- 
proved wages and working conditions. 


European Governments must also grant 
greater recognition and participation in 
the national programs for industrial and 
military mobilization. Workers can resist 
only if they feel that a status of equality 
both as to privilege and sacrifice—is 
being granted to their representatives. 


In this way, we can meet the military and 
ideological challenge of those who wish to 
terrorize and conquer the world, while, at the 
same time, taking the offensive to become 
the hope for a better world. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Your address, Brother 
Brown, is most informative and of a highly 
educational character. We now have a better 
picture of Germany and Europe as a result 
of this splendid address. 
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‘this has been a great day for us—educa- 
tional, informative, active and intense, and 
I know we are ready to call it a day and go 
home. 


I recognize Secretary Meany for announce- 
ments. 


SECRETARY 
Committee has 
that committee be heard at 9:30 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 


MEANY: The 
requested that the 


Resolutions 
report of 


At 5:05 o’clock, p. m., the convention was 
adjourned to 9:30 o’clock, a. m., Friday, Sep- 
tember 22nd. 


RESOLUTION 


The following resolution was received and 


referred to the appropriate committee: 


WAGES FOR LOCAL EMPLOYES 
AT GUANTANAMO NAVAL BASE 


Resolution No. 
Brownlow, 


127—By Delegate James A. 
Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Wage scales and working con- 
ditions for local employes at the United States 
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Naval base in Guantanamo, Cuba, are below 
the standards now prevailing in that country, 
and 


WHEREAS, The minimum wage scale now 
in force at the Guantanamo Naval Base is be- 
low the legal minimum of 75 cents per hour 
here in the United States, and 


WHEREAS, Lack of housing facilities for 
local employes in the immediate vicinity of 
the naval base compels them to travel a long 
distance to and from work, requiring an 
average of about four and half hours a day 
in travel time, and 


WHEREAS, The more than fifteen hundred 
local workers employed at the Guantanamo 
Naval Base do not enjoy the benefit of trade 
union membership and protection, and thus 
have no efficient way to properly handle their 
grievances, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor hereby goes on record as favoring 
the revision of the wage scales now in force 
at the United States Naval Base in Guanta-~ 
namo, Cuba, bringing the minimum up to at 
least the statutory 75c per hour now in force 
in our country, and be it further 


RESOLVED, To urge the Navy Department 
of the United States to bring about changes 
in the housing and travel conditions of the 
local employes of the Guantanamo Naval Base 
and not to interfere with their desire to form 


a labor organization of their own choosing, 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 9:30 
o’clock, a.m. by President Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We have with us 
this morning the Reverend J. K. Mullendore, 
Pastor of the Bethany Presbyterian Church, 
pronounce the invocation. I am 
Mullendore 


who will 
pleased to present the Reverend 


to you now. 


INVOCATION 


(Reverend J. K. Mullendore, Pastor, 
Bethany Presbyterian Church) 


Almighty God, wilt Thou open our eyes 
that we may behold the truth? Wilt Thou 
fill our minds with common sense and un- 
derstanding? Wilt Thou fill our hearts with 
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nothing but the highest motives’? 


Bless us with Thy strength and with Thy 
courage, and give us Thy peace—Amen. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recognizes 
Secretary Meany for the submission of mes- 
sages and announcements. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the following com- 
munications: 


Washington, D. C., 


September 20, 1950 
William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Houston, Texas. 


Retel it had been my hope that I would 
be able to accept your cordial invitation to 
attend your annual convention. As you know 
the adjournment plans of the Congress have 
been considerably upset and I now find 
that I will not be able to leave Washington 
as I had hoped earlier. I know that I would 
have enjoyed meeting with you and regret 
very much that I will not be able to do so. 
I trust that the convention will be highly 
successful and productive to the good of 
our laboring people. Kindest regards. 

Russell B. Long, 
United States Senator. 


Washington, D. C. 
September 19, 1950 
Hon. 
American 
Rice Hotel 
Houston, Texas. 


President 
Labor 


William Green, 
Federation of 


handi- 
year 


physically 
observed this 


“National employ the 
capped week” will be 
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October 1 to 7. Please urge ali delegates 
to lend full support to it. Our program for 
handicapped is still progressing. The Omnibus 
Medical Research Bill, passed by Congress 
this year, and estimated to cost in 1950-51 
some $30,000,000, covering cerebral palsy, 
arthritis, epilepsy, multiple sclerosis, muscu- 
lar dystrophy, poliomyelitis, leprosy, rheu- 
matic heart disease, and the many other 
severely crippling diseases, we are glad to 
report was largely the result of work of 
this federation, and every delegate who has 
a child, or other relative, who is victim of 
these diseases, may well feel grateful for our 
work in this field. We are still fighting for 
a federal agency for handicapped, R. 9173 
as introduced by that real friend of labor, 
Majority Leader of the House, John W. Mc- 
Cormack, and we urgently hope that the 
American Federation of Labor will continue 
its support, legislative. and financial, of our 
programs, which we have developed in full 
collaboration with American Federation of 
Labor representatives. With best wishes for 
a most successful convention, and thanks 
to all who have assisted us. 


Paul A. Strachan, 
American Federation of the 
Handicapped. 


President 
Physically 


September 19, 1950 
Mr. William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor Convention 
Civic Auditorium 
Houston, Texas 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


The Puerto Rico Free Federation of Work- 
ingmen, affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, since half a century, salutes 
the Sixty-ninth Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


We desire to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to heartily express to the Convention 
the most sincere gratefulness to our American 
Federation of Labor for the valuable coopera- 
tion rendered through the Congress and the Ad- 
ministration in behalf of the people of Puerto 
Rico, and especially, the working people. 


We refer to the extension to Puerto Rico of 
the Social Security Act, old age benefits, 
direct assistance, employment service, aid for 
school lunch rooms, and other measures no 
less important, and finally, the passage of the 
act of the present Congress authorizing the 
people of Puerto Rico to adopt its own Con- 
stitution, republican in form, and _ keeping 
within the Constitution of the United States. 


In this great and unparalleled political 
achievement, as well as in the securing of 
the other legislation above mentioned, proper 
recognition should be accorded to Resident 
Commissioner Dr. A. Fernés Isern, for his un- 
tiring efforts in Congress at all times, for the 
diligence displayed and for the _ intelligent 
manner in which he managed these legislative 
measures. 


In sending this message to the Convention, 
we cannot keep silent as to the developments 
which are taking place in the international 
field, as regards the attitude to be assumed 
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against communist aggressions, as voiced by 
President Truman and the United Nations, as 
well as by President Green’s statement, the 
latter contained in the Weekly News Service 
of last July, where he advocates the unity and 
“mobilization of labor’? for the preservation 
of freedom, liberty and democracy. 


Wishing the Convention great success in the 
adoption of such measures as may come to its 
consideration, for the benefit not only of 
organized labor in America but in the entire 
world as well, we beg to remain, 


Fraternally yours, 


F. Paz Granela, President, 
Legislative Committee, 
Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workirngmen. 


WESTERN UNION 


Montreal, Que., Sept. 18, 1950. 








William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 


Mr. Elphege Beaudoin, member Quebec La- 
bor Board—former president Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labor, former representative of A. 
A. of FER and MCE of A. passed away. Good 
friend of labor. 


Lucien Tremblay 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I am pleased to pre- 
sent to you now the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Adjustment, Brother McFetridge. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON ADJUSTMENT 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN McFETRIDGE: 
The report of Committee on Adjustment will 
be submitted through Secretary Wright. 

Committee Secretary Wright submitted the 
following report: 


RESOLUTION NO. 71 


By Delegates J. P. Redmond, George Rich- 
ardson, Bert Hayman, Glenn E. Thom, Ralph 
J. Richerman, International Association of 
Firefighters, was referred to the Committee 
on Adjustment. 


(Page 46, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution involves jurisdiction over 
men performing work in the operation of 
fireboats in Chicago, Illinois. 


The resolve reads: 


“That the American Federation of Labor 
officials be instructed to bring about an ad- 
justment of this dispute, so that the juris- 
diction of these men can be properly deter- 
mined.”’ 






In view of the intervention of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, the 
International Longshoremen’s Association and 
the Seafarers International Union of North 
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America, the Committee does not have adequate 
time or opportunity to give consideration to 
details in connection with this resolution nec- 
essary to a proper solution. The Committee, 
therefore, recommends that Resolution No. 71 
be referred to the President of the American 
Federation of Labor, and further that he be 
directed to call a meeting of the representa- 
tives of the interested unions at a convenient 
time and place for the purpose of reaching a 
satisfactory agreement concerning proper ju- 
risdiction over the eight men involved in the 
dispute. 


Committee Secretary Wright moved _ the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 
carried 


The motion seconded and 


unanimously, 


was 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY WRIGHT: This 
concludes the report of the Committee on 
Adjustment, and it is signed by: 

William L. McFetridge, Chair- 
man 
George Wright, Secretary 
Raymond H. Dalton 
0. G. Wright 
Charles L. Bagley 
George Hudson 
Frank Brewster 
E. J. Marion 
Claude Adams 
Tom Cory 
L. M. Rafferty 
Harry Nacey 
Joseph J. Delaney 
Joseph O’Neill 
Tony Gallo 
Wm. P. Raoul 
Gordon Chapman 
George Grisham 
John H. Sylvester 
A, J. Bernhardt 
Hal C. Banks 
Peter Formica 
Samuel F. Curry 
George Bucher 
James G. Cross 


Committee on Adjustment. 


moved the 
committee as 


Committee Secretary Wright 
adoption of the report of the 
a whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried, and 
the committee was discharged with thanks 
for the services rendered the convention. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I want to 
a committee to escort the Honorable Oscar 
R. Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, to 
the hall. He will address the convention at 
11:00 o’clock today. I will appoint on that 
committee Brother David Dubinsky, Ladies 
Garment Workers; Charles J. MacGowan, 
Boilermakers; and J. Scott Milne, Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recognizes 
Chairman Winter of the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 


appoint 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE 
report of the 
be made by 


CHAIRMAN WINTER: ‘he 
Committee on Education will 
Secretary Irvin Kuenzli. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLI: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, as a tribute to 
Samuel Gompers, whose name we honor this 
year and constanly advocated adequate 
educational indispensable 
government, the 


who 

facilities as the 
foundation of democratic 
requested that there be placed in 
the record of the 
ment on the 
in a democratic society. 


Committee 
convention a special state- 


importance of public education 


shall 
which 
permission 


time I 
statement, 
your 
printed in the 


shortness of 
that 
with 


Because of the 
omit the 
is rather 


reading of 
long, and 
record. 


we will have it 


AN EDUCATIONAL TRIBUTE TO 
SAMUEL GOMPERS 
EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


At this time of crisis in our nation’s his- 
tory the American Federation of Labor calls 
attention to the vital importance of educa- 
tion in the structure of our democratic society. 
It has been our position over the years that 
education for democracy and the success of 
democracy are inseparable. In numerous pro- 
nouncements the American’ Federation of 
Labor has pointed out this close relationship 
between the success of democratic government 
and the maintenance of an adequate free pub- 
lic school system. 


In 1888 the American Federation of Labor 
convention declared, 


“We recognize that the education of the 
people is the fundamental principle upon 
which the success of every proposed piece of 
social reform depends.” 


In 1891 the American Federation of Labor 
convention declared, 


“We. urge the necessity of a thorough 
education of . . . children so that they may 
be able to judge in after years of their 
standing, rights, and liberties, that are 
guaranteed to a free people of which they 
are part and factors.” 


In 1894 the American Federation of Labor 
convention declared, 


“Education shall be the watchword of the 
labor movement in order that the masses 
may fully realize the importance of unity of 
action, regardless of creed, color, or coun- 
try.” 


In 1986 the American Federation of Labor 
convention declared, 
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“The history of the American Labor Move- 
ment and the history and development of 
educational opportunities in this country are 
intertwined. . Continued and unceasing 
interest in and application to the task must 
be maintained, not only to further extend 
educational opportunities to every child, but 
to develop and improve educational facilit.es 
to keep pace with an everchanging and ad- 
vancing civilization.” 


In 1937 the American Federation of Labor 
convention declared, 


“The American Federation of Labor was one 
of the pioneer agencies in this country in 
the establishment of free public instruction. 
It has ever jealously guarded the funda- 
mental democratic development of our pub- 
lic school system since its inception. It 
must continue to do so for it is not only 
true to say that the labor movement can 
progressively continue only under demo- 
cratic institutions, but the democratic in- 
stitutions can continue to progress in safety 
only so long as there is a labor movement.” 
In 1939 the American Federation of Labor 
convention declared, 

“Labor’s deep interest in public education 
rests upon a recognition of the fact that the 
practical success of democratic government 
is predicated upon the interest and partici- 
pation therein by an informed, enlightened, 
alert citizenry. In the public schvols are 
the greatest bulwarks of democratic govern- 
ment. Hence, labor has determined that our 
public schools shall be adequately supported.” 


In 1940 the American Federation of Labor 
convention declared, 


“Year after year the American Federation 
of Labor in its reports on education has 
rested the case for support and enrichment 
of public educational institutions on the 
highest grounds of public welfare.”” 

In 1948 the American Federation of Labor 
convention declared 


entire history the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has based its 
philosophy on the belief that widespread 
education is essential to the success of a 
democratic government. A system of gov- 
ernment which recognizes the importance 
and the dignity of the individual citizen 
must be predicated upon intelligent partici- 
pation by the individual citizen in the demo- 
cratic process. 

“Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people requires a high level of 
education and understanding on the part 
of the citizens of the Nation. In those na- 
tions of the world where the great majority 
of the citizens are illiterate, democratic 
government is impossible. Totalitarianism 
thrives upon ignorance and suppression of 
learning. Democracy thrives upon education 
and dissemination of knowledge and truth 
among men.” 


“Throughout its 


In 1949 the American Federation of Labor 
-onvention declared, 


“One of the greatest factors in promoting 
the national security is the development of 
the individual abilities of children and youth 
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This is 
technical, 


to as high a degree as 
particularly true in 
and scientific fields. 
“World War II proved the extent to which 
adequate educational facilities for all chil- 
dren, rich and poor alike, constitute the first 
line of defense of the nation. The costs of 
providing facilities for keeping children in 
school should be considered not merely an 
expenditure, but a sound investment in the 
future welfare of the United States.” 


possible. 
vocational, 


As we meet in convention in September, 
1950, we find that the very existence of demo- 
cratic government, not only in the United 
States, but in the world, is threatened to a 
greater extent than at any time in the his- 
tory of the United States. As never before, 
education is called upon to play its part not 
only in the welfare of the nation but in pro- 
tecting the nation against the powerful forces 
of totalitarianism which threaten it on all 
sides. With this thought in mind the 1950 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor again gives its attention to the prob- 
lem of strengthening our educational system as 
the indispensable foundation of our democratic 
government. 


At the beginning of World War II the 
American Federation of Labor was one of the 
first powerful groups in the nation to demand 
that education should be extended rather than 
curtailed during the crisis facing the nation. 
In a message to the President of the United 
States in November, 1940, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor stated, 


“We feel that education is the most funda- 
mental permanent responsibility of any na- 
tion which no emergency should interrupt. 
‘We recommend that our whole program of 
education be expanded in the emergency 
created by the War of Dictators so that 
citizens and future citizens shall have all 
possible opportunities for progress and for 
satisfaction in living. While spending free- 
ly for the defense of democracy we must 
make sure that its basic sources are not 
obstructed.” 


In the present crisis facing the United States 
and the United Nations it is equally important 
that the educational system of the country be 
strengthened at all levels as a means of pro- 
viding for the welfare and security of the 
nation, both for the present and for the fu- 
ture. While developing a program of national 
security, we must make sure that the educa- 
tional system of the country is maintained 
at a high level. 


The 1941 convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor just before the beginning of 
World War II declarea ‘Education is the first 
line of national defense and as such should 
be extended rather than curtailed.’”’ This pro- 
nouncement made in 1941 should be re-empha- 
sized in 1950. The adult population of the 
world today has given to the children of the 
present generation a difficult and uncertain 
world in which to grow from infancy to 
edulthood. In such a world it is a primary 
obligation of the citizens of the nation to 
give to the children and youth the education 
and training which will best qualify them for 
the complex problems which they must face. 
It is fitting that a nation at war, or a nation 
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which is compelled by world affairs to prepare 
for war, should devote itself zealously to the 
welfare of its children. The children of the 
Nation deserve to live in peace, but if world 
events make peace impossible, then they de- 
serve the best possible care and protection 
in time of war. 


Carrying out its long‘ tradition of strength- 
ening the democratic processes of government 
through education, the American Federation 
of Labor in 1950 devotes itself anew to free 
public education as the fundamental basis 
upon which government “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people’’ must be built. 

Committee Secretary Kuenzli moved adop- 
tion of the Committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
STUDY 


Resolution No, 53—By Delegate Ted Wil- 
liams, Birmingham Federation of Labor, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

(Page 40, First Day’s Proceedings) 
calls attention to the im- 
portant study of vocational education which 
has been made during the past year by 
the Permanent Committee on Education of 
the American Federation of Labor, in co- 
operation with the vocational education di- 
vision of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. In order to raise the educational 
standards of vocational education and _ to 
remedy certain difficulties in vocational train- 
ing courses, a joint committee of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Apprenticeship Division 
of the U. S. Department of Labor decided 
to conduct specialized studies of vocational 
education programs in several selected sec- 
tions of the United States. The report to 
which reference is made in this_ resolution 
describes the results of the first such pilot 
project in Alabama. 


This resolution 


Since the report of this study is an in- 
formative and timely document in the field 
of vocational education, your committee rec- 
ommends that copies of this report be 
made available for general distribution to 
persons who are interested in raising the 
standards of vocational education and _ re- 
moving certain practices in vocational train- 
ing programs which are objectionable to 
organized labor. It is especially important 
that organized labor be constantly alert to 
prevent vocational schools from becoming 
institutions for providing cheap and _ poorly 
trained workers for certain industries. 


Your committee commends the Permanent 
Committee on Education of the American 
Federation of Labor for initiating and con- 
ducting this vital educational project and 
urges that the project be carried through 
to completion through similar studies in 
other sections of the country. 


Committee Secretary Kuenzli moved adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report. 
The motion was seconded and unanimously 


carried. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Resolution No, 54—By Delegate Ted Wil- 
liams, Birmingham Federation of Labor, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


(Page 40, First 


Resolution No. 54 calls attention to the 
successful program of workers’ education 
which is being conducted in the State of 
Alabama. This program differs from most 
programs of workers’ education in that it 
is carried on as a function of the State 
Department of Education and is financed by 
a grant of funds in the budget of the state 
legislature. There are programs of education 
fer both labor and maangement conducted in 
such a manner that the labor education 
program does not operate as an agency 
for management rather than for labor. The 
plan for educational services for labor in 
Alabama is somewhat similar to the type of 
labor education service which the American 
Federation of Labor has recomemnded for 
adoption on a national level, to be sup- 
ported by federal funds. 
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Your committee recommends that all affili- 
ated state federations of labor take note of 
the Alabama plan and investigate the pos- 
sibility and desirability of establishing such 
labor education services in cooperation with 
their respective state offices of education. 


Your committee desires, however, once 
again to express emphatically the warning 
that labor should control its own education 
program and that the state should never be 
permitted to use a labor education program 
as a medium for controlling trade unions. 
It should be the function of the state to 
provide such educational facilities and serv- 
ices as organized labor requests and to 
assist unions in educating their own mem- 
bers in the principles of organized labor. 
Labor control of labor education should al- 
ways be a fundamental principle in workers 
education in a democratic country. 


With these comments your committee rec- 
ommends approval of this resolution. 


Committee Secretary Kuenzli moved adop- 
tion of the Committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


PROPAGANDA IN SCHOOLS 


Resolution No. 63—-By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma. M. Borc- 
hardt, Arthur Elder, Mary Wheeler, American 
Federation of Teachers. 


(Page 43, First Day’s Proceedings) 
This resolution which condemns the distri- 
bution of anti-labor propaganda in the schools 
and the attempts of special interest groups 
to control the curricula of the schools, is in 
accord with previous pronouncements of the 
American Federation of Labor on the same 
subject. Many of the visits of school children 
to industrial plants, which are being spon- 
sored throughout the nation by management 
organizations, include a discussion period dur- 
ing which anti-labor propaganda is cleverly 
presented to the visiting students and teach- 
ers. Union teachers in many parts of the 
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nation have registered protests to using school 
time and public funds for this kind of anti- 
labor propaganda. In many parts of the 
nation it is common practice to compel teach- 
ers to work on Labor Day and then subse- 
quently use school time for promoting factory 
visitations which are clever anti-labor pro- 
grams. Local labor bodies should be alert to 
see to it that factory visits by students are 
not cleverly camouflaged anti-labor programs. 


With these comments the Committee recom- 
mends adoption of Resolution No. 63. 


Committee Secretary Kuenzli moved adop- 
tion of this section of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


(Executive Ceuncil’s Report, Page 230) 


Under the title of ‘Educational Legisla- 
tion,” the Executive Council emphasizes the 
need for keeping the schools free from regi- 
mentation through undemocratic legislation ; 
free from infringement upon the freedom 
of the teachers; and free from biased propa- 
ganda of special interests. 


The report of the Executive Council states, 
“There should be no legislation enacted in 
any free nation which would in any way 
attempt to control curricula or textbook 
content, teaching methods, or in any way seek 
to control thought.” The committee interprets 
this statement to mean that no free nation 
should enact federal legislation which would 
control the curriculum, determine content 
text books, prescribe methods of instruction 
or in any manner seek to direct thought in 
the educational process. It has long been the 
philosophy of the American Federation of 
Labor that control of the curriculum and 
administration of the schools should belong 
to state and local communities, rather than 
to the federal government. Within their re- 
spective states and communities, teachers 
must work within the framework of state 
and local laws governing school procedure. 
It should be an important objective of 
organized labor to see to it that local and 
state school laws and regulations are con- 
sistent with democratic principles. 


The Executive Council warns of the grave 
danger of attempting to shape human thought 
through legislation. Fundamentally shaping 
of human thought should be an educational 
process and not a legislative process. En- 
Eghtened citizens of free nations should, 
through their thinking, control their gov- 
ernment; but a democratic government should 
never attempt, through legislation, to con- 
trol the thinking of its citizens. 


Academic freedom of the teacher should 
include not only the right to teach the truth 
about organized labor in the class room but 
also the freedom to join organiaztions of 
her own choosing. Pressure upon class room 
teachers by their superiors to join non 
union organizations or pressure not to join 
union organizations are highly undemocratic 
procedures which should be emphatically con- 
demned in a democratic country. Freedom to 
join a union is the right of every teacher 
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in the public schools of the United States 
and any school administrator who arbitrarily 
denies that right to class room teachers de- 
serves dismissal for violation of the basic 
principle of democracy. 


The Executive Council also calls attention 
to the use of the schools as a medium for 
preading the propaganda of anti-labor in- 
terests. Recently not only the public schools 
but also non-union teachers organizations 
have been used as agencies for spreading 
anti-labor educational materials. For a num- 
ber of years, for instance, non-union teach- 
ers’ associations held joint educational pro- 
grams with the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. 


Local and state labor bodies should be 
alert to the kind of material which is sent 
to the public schools and to see to it that 
tax supported schools are not used as a 
medium for attacking organized labor and 
thus undermining the foundations of democ- 
racy. 


With these observations the Committee rec- 
ommends approval of this section of the 
Executive Council’s Report. 


Committee Secretary Kuenzli moved adop- 
tion of the Committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE WELSTED, Virginia State 
Federation: Mr. Chairman, I hope this Com- 
mittee’s carried out in _ its 
entirety. I had an in my State 
during the last school session. I have a sev- 
year old high school. 
She came home one day very perturbed. Her 
teacher had made a lengthy speech in school 
condemning organized labor to the lowest 
degree including, if you please, making the 
statement that it was nothing but a racket, 
that the officers were crooks and the secre- 
were thieves. Those were the 
remarks made by a Virginia school teacher 
last year in high 


report will be 
experience 


enteen daughter in 


tary-treasurers 
school. 


My daughter resented it. She has a little 
Irish in her, as her father has, and she got 
her Irish up. She got up in the class and 
asked the teacher if she knew anything about 
organized labor; personally, she said, she 
didn’t think she did because of the state- 
ment she had made and she felt she should 
know something about a subject before she 
started to discuss it before the class. 


As a result of this resentment, the teacher 
finally gave in and told my daughter to 
invite me to the school. I went to the school 
and I spent thirty minutes before that class 
and the school teacher and I told both her 
and the class many things that they did 


not know. I will say that when I got through 
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the teacher came to me and apologized for 
the statement she had made regarding or- 
ganized labor. 


that that propa- 
ganda is being talked in the Southland and 
particularly in the State of Virginia where 
the school system is dominated by the senior 
Senator, the apple-picker from Berryville, be- 
cause the Superintendent of Education is ap- 
pointed by the Governor in Virginia, and 
the Governor is usually elected by the Byrd 
machine. 


I say to you here now 


So, I hope this committee’s report will go 
through unanimously and something will come 
out of it. Thank you very much. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 


carried. 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 65—-By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borc- 
hardt, Arthur Elder, Mary Wheeler, American 
Federation of Teachers. 

First Proceedings) 


(Page 44, Day’s 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 


230 to 233) 


years the American Federation 
of Labor has actively supported the general 
principle of providing federal support for 
equalizing educational opportunities for the 
children of the nation and for raising sub- 
standard levels of education. In its traditional 
program of advocating widespread education 
as the indispensable foundation for successful 
democratic government, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has taken the position that 
every child should have the right to participate 
intelligently in democratic government and 
should have an adequate education to make 
such participation possible. 


For many 


In previous conventions the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has pointed out that dem- 
ocratic government cannot function success- 
fully where illiteracy is widespread. The suc- 
cess of American democracy has depended to 
a large extent upon the success of its school 
system. Many of the weaknesses of the nation 
resulted to a large extent from deficiencies 
in the educational system in many parts of 
the nation. 


With the development of a highly complex 
civilzation education has become a_ national 
responsibility as well as a state and local 
responsibility. While the control of education 
in the United States must be left to the states 
and local communities, assisting the states 
financially in the development of adequate 
educational programs is a_ responsibility of 
the federal government. The fact that many 
of the poor sections of the United States are 
unable to provide educational facilities for 
the children in these areas is a serious prob- 
lem for the entire nation as well as for the 
areas in which serious educational deficiencies 
exist. Educational deficiency in any part of 
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the nation is a weakness in the structure of 
the entire nation. 


Your committee agrees with the position in 
the resolution that separate bills should be 
provided, indicating c.early the various types 
of services to be provided under a general 
program of federal aid for education. These 
general fields are: increasing salaries of pub- 
lie school teachers; promoting the health and 
welfare of children; providing tunds_ for 
school buildings; providing scholarships and 
loans to help needy students and assisting to 
eliminate illiteracy in the United States. All 
of these areas are of vital importance, and 
appropriate legislation should be drafted to 
make possible these essential educational 
services. 


Your committee, therefore, approves Reso- 
lution No. 65 and recommends its adoption, 
together with the section of the Executive 
Council’s Report on federal aid to education. 


Committee Secretary Kuenzli moved the 
adoption of the Comittee’s recommendation. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


CONFERENCE 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 233) 

On page 233 of the Executive Council's 
Report a recommendation is made that the 
Permanent Committee on Education explore 
the desirability of calling a conference of rep- 
resentatives of national organizations to con- 
sider methods of working for federal aid 
legislation. The committee approves this rec- 
ommendation to the Permanent Committee on 
Education and recommends its adoption. 

Committee Secretary Kuenzli moved adop- 
tion of the Committee’s recommendation. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


EMERGENCY FEDERAL AID FOR 
EDUCATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 


233-234) 


On pages 233 and 234 of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report attention is called to two bills, 
H. R. 7940 and H. R. 8113, which, if enacted, 
would provide federal funds to assist local 
communities where schools have been over- 
burdened by war emergencies or other emer- 
gencies. City central bodies and state fed- 
erations of labor are urged to watch the prog- 
ress of this legislation and, in case the bills 
are enacted, to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to secure federal aid for their respec- 
tive school systems, wherever and whenever 
emergencies exist. 


With these comments, the committee recom- 
mends adoption of this section of the Execu- 
tive Council's Report. 


Kuenzli moved adop- 
recommendation. 


Committee Secretary 
tion of the Committee’s 
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The motion was seconded and unanimously 


carried. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, 


234-235) 


Pages 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
STUDY 
Resolution No. 53—By 


liams, Birmingham 
mingham, Alabama. 


Ted Wil- 
of Labor, Bir- 


Delegate 
Federation 


(Page 40, First Day’s Proceedings) 


On pages 234 and 235 of the Executive 
Council’s Report special attention is called to 
the results of a study on vocational educa- 
tion which the Permanent Committee on Edu- 
cation is conducting in cooperation with the 
Division of Vocational Educacion of the United 
States Office of Education and the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship Training of the United States 
Department of Labor. Your committee com- 
mends the Permanent Committee on Education 
for undertaking this study which was recom- 
mended by the Committee on Education of the 
1949 Convention of the A. F. of L. 


Resolution No. 53 gives a 
on the importance of this study. 


further report 


Your committee, therefore, concurs in the 
recommendation of the Executive Council that 
this study be continued and that reports be 
issued from time to time on the progress and 
findings of the study by the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Education. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Kuenzli, 
this section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 





LABOR EXTENSION SERVICE 


(Executive Ccuncil’s Report, Pages 235-236) 


Re- 


recent 


of the Executive Council's 
port describes legislative attempts in 
years to secure federal funds for providing 
educational services for union workers similar 
to the services provided by the federal govern- 
ment for farmers and those engaged in in- 
dustial and commercial pursuits. At its 1942 
convention in Toronto, Canada, the American 
Federation of Labor recommended the estab- 
lishment of a federal program of labor ex- 
tension service. While making this important 
recommendation, the A. F. of L. called at- 
tention to the fact that federal support for 
workers education should never mean federal 
control of the education of workers, but that 
organized labor should always control its own 


This section 


education program. This is a principle of 
vital importance in the present world emer- 
gency, since government control of trade un- 


ions is a basic part of the totalitarian philoso- 


phy. Never was there a time when it was more 
vitally important that free trade unions re- 
main free. 

In legislation which was drafted following 


the declaration of the A. F. of L. on this 
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subject in 1942, organized 
only representation on committees to prepare 
labor’s education pregram but did not have 
control of the program. Under some of the 
proposed legislation organized labor would 
have surrendered its education program to the 
state and to universities controlled by the 
state. The A. F.of L. could do nothing else 
than oppose legislation which involved this 
dangerous threat of state control of labor’s 
education program. It is the considered judg- 
ment of your committee tnat organized labor 
should continue to attempt to secure labor ex- 
tension services for workers, but that such 
legislation must provide that labor shall de- 
termine its own education program. It should 
be the function of government to provide such 
facilities and services as organized labor may 
request and approve in working out its 
education program. 


labor was given 


own 


The wisdom of the A. F. of L. in demand- 
ing that organized labor shall control its own 
education program is emphasized by the fact 
that in many instances where so-called labor- 
management courses have been established in 
universities, the point of view of manage- 
ment has been so stressed that the courses 
have actually become anti-labor. In some cases 
strong pressure has been brought by “big busi- 
ness” to eliminate those courses in univer- 
sities which present the true objectives and 
accomplishments of the organized labor move- 
ment. In future legislation organized labor 
must see to it that control of labor education 
programs remains in the hands of the labor 
movement itself. 


With these comments the committee recom- 
mends adoption of this section of the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Kuenzli, 
this section of the committee’s report 
unanimously adopted 


was 


THE UNITED STATES OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, 
Page 236 and Resolution No. 64) 


FUNDS FOR RESEARCH SERVICE 
IN U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 64—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borch- 
ardt, Arthur Elder, Mary Wheeler, American 
Federation of Teachers. 

(Page 43, First Lay’s Proceedings) 

Since this section of 
cil’s Report and 


the Executive Coun- 
Resolution No. 64 are in 
accord with previous resolutions and state- 
ments of the American Federation of Labor 
on the problem of securing more adequate 
funds for the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, the Committee recommends adoption 
of this section of the Executive Council's Re- 
port and Resolution No. 64. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Kuenzli, 
this section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































VETERANS’ TRAINING 


Repert, Pages 





236-237) 


(Executive Council’s 





This section of the Executive Council's Re- 
port calls attention to the fact that no pro- 
vision has been made for labor advisory 
committees in relation to the education and 
training programs under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights. As a result there have been grave 
difficulties in the vocational training pro- 
gram of this important educational service 
for veterans. Not only has counseling in re- 


lation to job training been inadequate, but 
in many instances “racket’’ schools have 
urged veterans to enroll in courses which 


gave training for non-existent jobs. 


The American Federation of Labor was 
one of the agencies which worked actively 
for enactment of the G. I. Bill and the lib- 
eralization of its educational and vocational 
provisions. The American Federation of La- 
bor recognizes that literally millions of vet- 
erans have been constructively and _honor- 
ably trained under the G. I. Bill. The ab- 
sence of labor advisory committees, however, 
in relation to vocational training, has re- 
sulted in inefficiency and exploitation. 


For more than two-thirds of a century the 
American Federation of Labor has _ battled 
against exploitation of children in unfair 
child labor and against exploitation of work- 
ers in the name of vocational education. 
Organized labor should be equally concerned 
about the exploitation of the men and wom- 


en who have served their country in the 
armed forces in time of war. Exploitation 
of veterans through deceptive educational 


programs is one of the most damnable prac- 
tices in the whole field of education. 


section of 
recom- 


Your committee approves this 
the Executive Council’s Report and 
mends its adoption. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Kuenzli, 
this section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 





VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 237-238) 

On pages 237 and 238 of its report the 
Executive Council calls attention to legisla- 
tion to provide for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the physically handicapped. A special 
sub-committee of the Permanent Committee 
on Education of the American Federation of 
Labor made a special study of this problem. 
This special committee recomended that the 
program for the _ physically handicapped 


should be transferred to the United States 
Department of Labor. 
The Executive Council further recommends 


that labor advisory committees be established 
at national and state levels to cooperate in 


improving services for the physically handi- 
capped. 
The committee recommends concurrence in 


this section of the report of the Executive 


Council. 
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On motion of Committee Secretary Kuenzli, 
this ‘Section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 





LABOR REPRESENTATION ON 
POLICY MAKING BOARDS 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 238) 


In this section of its report the Executive 
Council recommends that labor be represented 
on all policy making boards of local, state 
and national governments. Your committee 
approves this important recommendation and 
at the same time urges local, state, national 
and international labor bodies to have repre- 
sentatives, whenever possible, on policy mak- 
ing boards and on advisory committees. While 
it is true that representation is often denied 
to labor organizations, it is also true that 


labor groups are negligent about sending rep- 
resentatives when they are invited to do so. 
A fighting, aggressive labor movement should 
participate at every opportunity in the dem- 
ocratic 
tion on all 
ment at all 


process and demand proper recogni- 
policy making boards of govern- 
levels. 






















Your committee recommends adoption of 
this section of the Executive Council’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Kuenzli, 
this section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
BUREAU 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 238-239) 


On pages 238 to 239 of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report is a brief resume of the report 
of the Workers’ Education Bureau for the 
past year. Members of the Committee were 
furnished copies of the complete report on 
—— the Executive Council’s summary is 
yased. 





The committee desires again to commend 
Director John Connors and his staff and the 
officers of the Bureau for the extensive edu- 
cational program they have carried on during 
the past year on a very small budget. The 
activities of the Bureau are described by Mr. 
Connors under: the following general head- 
Ings: 


1. Conferences of American Federation of 
Labor Educational] Directors. 

2. General Assistance to Labor Organiza- 
tions, Labor Schools, etc. 

3. Film Library and Audio-Visual 
ties. 

4. Scholarship and Essay Contests, Courses 
on Labor in Schools, ete. 

5. Labor Institutes, Schools and 
ences. 

6. Publications. 

7. Foreign Scholarships. 


Activi- 


Confer- 


These activities constitute one of the most 


significant eductional programs in the United 
States. This program of the Bureau is reach- 
ing out, not only to the labor movement but 
uni- 


also to secondary schools, colleges and 

































The tremendous increase in the 
number of requests received by the Bureau 
from students and teachers for reliable in- 
formation about the labor movement is an 
indication of the influence the Bureau is 
wielding in this :mportant field of educational 
activity. 


versities. 


The committee desires to commend Director 
Connors highly for the able manner in which 
he has carried on the extensive program of 
the Bureau in its several phases of educational 
activity. The report of the activities and ac- 
complishments of the Bureau, as compared 
with its financial statement, indicates that 
the Bureau is one of the most efficiently 
operated educational agencies in the nation. 


The Committee on Education at the 1949 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor recommended that the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau be integrated into the struc- 
ture of the American Federation of Labor 
as a regularly established department of the 
organization. This recommendation, which was 
supported by the convention, was based on a 
conviction that the need for educational activi- 
ties to educate union membership in_ the 
basic principles of trade unionism and to 
meet the propaganda of the enemies of or- 
ganized labor had become so great that a 
department of education should be established 
within the functional structure of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Previous conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor 
have called attention to the fact that the 
opponents of labor are spending millions of 
dollars on educational programs to misinform 
the public about the true objectives and ac- 
complishments of organized labor and that 
such obnoxious legislation as the Taft-Hartley 


Act has resulted largely from the extensive 
educational programs of anti-labor groups. 
Organized labor has been so busy fighting 


immediate economic battles that it has tended 
to neglect the educational activities which 
constitute the essential background for social 
progress. 


The committee, therefore, desires to express 
appreciation and commendation to the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor for its action, at its August, 1950, 
meeting, in voting to integrate the Workers’ 
Education Bureau into the structure of the 
American Federation of Labor as a functional 
department. The committee feels that this 
action is a vital step in the march of progress 
of the American Federation of Labor in its 
service to the workers of the nation and its 
service to the nation itself in the battle for 
freedom and democracy. 


To all who have served in the work of the 
Bureau, which is dissolved as of September 30, 
1950, the committee expresses deep apprecia- 
tion and sincere thanks. The officers of the 
Bureau at the time of its dissolution were as 
follows: 


John D. Connors, Director. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


William Green, Honorary President; George 
Meany, Honorary Secretary; George M. Har- 
rison, President; John D. Connors, Secretary ; 
Thomas Kennedy, Treasurer; Matthew Woll, 
Chairman; William C. Birthright, Fannia M. 
Cohn, William Collins, George S. Counts, 
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David Dubinsky, Arthur A. Elder, Joseph P. 
McCurdy, James L. McDevitt, Lee W. Minton, 
James C. Quinn, Arnold S. Zander. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


George W. Brooks, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Thomas 


A. Murray, Joseph N. Weber, Edward E. 
Weyler. 


The committee urges that all affiliated or- 
ganizations give full cooperation to the new 
Department of Education so it may attain 
the greatest possible degree of success in pro- 
viding essential educational service for the 
American Federation of Labor and in counter- 
acting the anti-labor propaganda which is con- 
stantly undermining the structure of the labor 
movement. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Kuenzli, 
this section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLI: This 
completes the report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, which is signed by 
the committee: 


the members of 


Herman Winter, Chairman 

Irvin Kuenzli, Secretary 

George M. Harrison 

M. C. Plunk 

Carl H. Mullen 

Edward J. Hillock 

C. N. Coyle 

Michael J. Delaney 

Kenneth J. Kelley 

James Petrillo 

A. L. Spradling 

C. F. Strickland 

Harry H. Cook 

Morris Bialis 

Harry Lundeberg 

James J. Doyle 

W. L. Allen 

Anthony Doria 

Servando Lopez 

H. A. Bradley 

H. L. Mitchell 

G. A. Sackett 

John R. Jones 

Pat Somerset 

Joseph Morris 
Committee on Education 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLI: Mr. 
Chairman, I move adoption of the report of 
the Committee on Education as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank the com- 
mittee for the excellent service it rendered, 


and it is discharged with the thanks of the 
convention. 


The Chair now recognizes Chairmen Le- 
heney, of fhe Committee on Union Labels. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
UNION LABELS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN LEHENEY: Your 
Committee on Union Labels is ready to re- 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Office 
for the 


Secretary Howard Hicks, of the 
Union, will make the report 


port. 
Workers’ 
committee. 


Committee Secretary Hicks submitted the 


following report: 


Mr. President and Delegates: 


Your Committee on Union Labels had re- 


ferred to it that portion of the Executive 
Council’s Report commencing on Page 194 
and appearing under the title “Union Label 
Trades Department.” 
I. M. Ornburn 

As has the Executive Council in its report, 
those of us attending this convention mourn 
the passing of Brother I. M. Ornburn, former 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Union Label Trades 
Department. The sudden and untimely death 
Brother Ornburn on December 17, 1949, 
removed from our midst a champion and leader 
of our great American Federation of Labor 
movement. His staunch, unswerving and reso- 
lute adherence to the principles of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the aggressive 
and intelligent leadership which he so ably 
imparted to all of us will be missed beyond 
measure. His many deeds in promoting the 
interests of the working men and women of 
sur nation and his actions in fostering im- 
proved labor-management relations are legion. 
History will record him as one of the truly 
great leaders of the American labor movement. 


As “Dick”? Ornburn would have wished, his 
goals of better things for all mankind are be- 
ing carried forward steadfastly by his friends 
and associates within the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Union Label Trades 
Department. His dream of a gigantic Union 
Industries Show in the mammoth Convention 
Hall at Philadelphia during May, 1950, be- 
‘ame a reality as a result of the inspiration 
he left with us. His many friends and asso- 
ciates, werking under the capable guidance 
of President Matthew Woll of the Union 
Label Trades Department, are all responsible 
for this Show, surpassing in almost every way 
its predecessors in Cincinnati, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, and Cleveland. The activities and 
events so ably performed will be carried on 
to newer and higher pinnacles. Of I. M. Orn- 
burn we say “Well done, thy good and faith- 
ful servant.” 


The generous cooperation and assistance ex- 
tended the Union Label Trades Department has 
been noted by your committee. Particular ex- 
pressions of appreciation are extended to Pres- 
ident Green, Secretary-Treasurer Meany, offi- 
cials of all departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, officers of national and in- 
ternational unions, the American Federation- 
ist, the A. F. of L. Weekly News Service, 
Director of Organization Harry E. O’Reilly 
and his staff, Frank Edwards and his nightly 
newscasts and a host of others. High com- 
mendation is paid to the Union Label Trades 
Department and its officers in the conduct of 
the affairs of the "Department in a manner 
which warranted the assistance extended. The 
continued growth and expansion of the Depart- 
ment can be attributed to this leadership and 
the helping hands extended. 
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The continued expansion and development of 
the American Federation of Women’s Auxil- 
iaries of Labor has been noted and your com- 
mittee urges further activities in this direc- 
tion. The AFWAL, which was conceived and 
founded by Brother I. M. Ornburn, is and 
can continue to be an effective instrument in 
directing the union worker’s dollars toward 
the purchase of goods and services bearing 
the Union Label, Shop Card and Button. We 
urge all national and international unions to 
give additional attention to the formation of 
women’s auxiliaries. 

The emphasis placed on the expansion of 
Union Label Leagues in the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report has been noted with keen satis- 
faction. Union Label Leagues, where they now 
exist, are a potent force in promoting the 
purchase and consumption of union made 
goods and services. During the past year 
these Leagues have done much to encourage 
the channeling of the American workers’ 
dollars in the purchase of goods and services 
produced by American workers under the high 
standards of the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated organizations. Union 
Label Leagues have also contributed greatly 
to improved labor-management relations by 
effective illustration to industry that union 
members prefer to consume the high quality 
products bearing the Union Label, Shop Card 
and Service Button. The formation of Union 
Label Leagues in cities and loca.ities where 
none now exist is strongly recommended. 


Your committee has noted the increased use 
of various forms of publicity during the past 
year in promoting the sale of high quality 
American made goods and services as repre- 
sented by the Union Label, Shop Card and 
Service Button. We recommend the continued 
and increased use of these publicity mediums 
in the promotion and publicizing of high 
standard products and services produced by 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor. The union label directory was con- 
tinued during the past year as one proven 
means of acquainting manufacturers and pro- 
ducers as well as consumers with the Union 
Label and Shop Card. The radio, television 
and motion picture was used to a greater 
extent than ever before during the past year 
in effectively promoting all Union Labels, 
Shop Cards and Service Buttons. The com- 
mittee recommends an expansion of this prac- 
tice and the use of these effective mediums. 
Particulary helpful have been the nightly 
newscasts sponsored by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. This one medium a!one has 
wrought immeasurable advancement toward 
the goals of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment. 


Union Label Week 


Union Label Week was observed this year 
beginning with September 2, through Septem- 
ber 9. Labor Sunday and Labor Day fell with- 


in this period, which gave added emphasis 
to the observation. Union Label Week was 
proclaimed by the governors of 28 states, 


the mayors of 31 cities, 7 city councils and 
the governors of Alaska and Hawaii. Special 
services on Labor Sunday and observations of 
many kinds on Labor Day aided in popular- 
izing the Union Label, Shop Card and Service 
Button of virtually all national and inter- 
national unions. The radio, television and 
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motion picture, coupled with the many local- 
ized activities contributed materially to the 
advancement of goods and services produced 
by American Federation of Labor members. 
Your committee commends those local labor 
groups engaging in special observations and 
events during this period and urges others 
elsewhere to follow a similar practice. 


Union Industries Show 


Reference has 
success of the 


already been made to the 
1949 Philadelphia Union In- 
dustries Show. The grandeur and magnitude 
of this show, like its predecessors, virtually 
defies description. Several score national and 


international unions offered eye-catching ex- 
hibits of union made consumers’ goods, in 
many instances illustrating the actual pro- 


duction of the article, while others effectively 
demonstrated the quality of service’ per- 
formed by union craftsmen. It was a grand 


spectacle illustrating the high quality of 
American goods and services produced by 
American workers in cooperation with fair 
American industry. To the more than half 
million persons witnessing the Show it was 
an effective demonstration of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation in producing goods and 


services in an efficient manner and 
of demand by all Americans. 


worthy 


That industry welcomes these Shows is evi- 
dent by the large number of participating 
firms and the expense to which they go to 
help make the demonstration a success. The 
Union Industries Shows provide a means for 
manufacturers of all types of goods and serv- 
ices to display their union-made quality prod- 


ucts and to demonstrate their dependable 
union services. The Union Industries Shows 
are fulfilling their long range goals of im- 





proved labor-management relations and _ to 
*xemplify the new spirit of unity between 
management and labor in the production of 
goods and services worthy of consumption by 
ill Americans under conditions worthy of 
American labor and ideal to American indus- 
try. Your committee feels that sounder eco- 
nomic stability, greater industrial peace and 
permanent prosperity are compelling reasons 
why Union Industries Shows should be con- 
tinued, and it concurs in the expression of the 


Executive Council that they should hereafter 
be permanent in nature. 
Your committee can report that many addi- 


tional employers have adopted the use of 
the Union Label and Shop Card as the only 
effective method of maintaining demand of 
their products due to the increased recogni- 
tion by the consuming public that these em- 
blems appear only on quality products, pro- 
duced domestically under American Federa- 
tion of Labor standards. This demand for the 
Union Label, Shop Card and Service Button 
can be attributed in large part to the effec- 
tiveness of the Union Industries Shows. 


The fact that the 1951 Show will be a re- 
peat performance is ample testimony of the 
magnitude of the Shows and that few large 
centers of population in the country can pro- 
vide ample space in which they can be held 
satisfactorily. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Referred to the committee were Resolutions 
Nos. 44, 45, 46 and 92, as follows: 
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UNION LABEL 

Resolution No. 44—By Delegate Paul C. 

Sparks, Texas State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 37, First Day’s Proceedings) 
UNION LABEL 


Resolution No. 45—By Delegate Elmer F. 
McIntire, Idaho State Federation of Labor. 
(Page 37, First Day’s Proceedings) 


UNION LABEL 


Resolution No. 46—By Delegates Herman 
Winter, Wm. F. Schnitzler, J. G. Cross, Cur- 
tis R. Sims, Wm. McGuern, Seb Ollinger, John 
Simmons, Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America. 

(Page 37, First Day’s Proceedings) 


UNION LABEL 


Resolution No. 92—-By Delegates Jack Wie- 
selberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward Friss, Mor- 
ris Fuchs, International Handbag, Luggage, 
Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union. 

(Page 54, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolution No. 44 was submitted by the 
Texas State Federation of Labor and urged 
the placing of Union Labels on all union- 
made ready-to-wear garments. 


Resolution No. 45 was submitted by the 
Idaho State Federation of Labor also urging 
the placing of Union Labels on union-made 
ready-to-wear garments and in addition urged 
that secretaries of all Central Labor Unions 


and local unions maintain up-to-date direc- 
tories of all A. F. of L. Union Label mer- 
chandise so that members of organized labor 


will have such information 


to them. 


readily available 


Resolution No. 46 was submitted by the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers Internation- 
al Union of America, which resolution urged 
this convention to reiterate the established pol- 
icy of advancing at all times those products 
and services displaying the Union Label, Shop 
Card and Service Button and further urging 


that every effort be made to maintain these 
emblems as the trademark of the free, sin- 
cere and honorable trade unionists of the 


American Federation of Labor. 
Resolution No. 92 was submitted by the 
International Handbag, Luggage, Belt and 


Novelty Workers Union and called upon this 
convention to endorse the continued and in- 
creased use of the Union Label on all union 
made products and that every national and 
international union become affiliated with the 
Union Label Trades Department and render 
all possible support to the Department. 


Your committee recommends concurrence in 
the spirit and intent of all four of these 
resolutions and in addition recommends that 
renewed policing action be taken to prevent 
the use of false and misleading labels which 
might not be recognized as false or misleading 
by the consuming public; that this convention 
reiterate the established principles governing 
the purchase of Union Label merchandise and 
services endorsed by the Union Shop Card; 
that further aggressive action be taken to 
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provide for the use of the Union Label and 
the display of the Shop Card and Service 
Button in agreements negotiated with industry, 
coupled with an inereased publicity campaign 
to further promote and explain the meaning 
of the Union Label, Shop Card and Service 
Button in agreemenis negotiated with industry, 
international unions take action to give great- 
er display to their American Federation of 
Labor affiliation on their Union Labels, Shop 
Cards and Service Buttons. 


In addition, your committee takes this op- 
portunity to point out that the demanding of 
the Union Label, Shop Card and Service But- 
ton by American Federation of Labor mem- 
bers is one of the most effective measures 
which can be taken in our fight against the 
Taft-Hartley Act. An aggressive program in 
this direction when engaged in by all trade 
unionists will surely speed the day of repeal 
of this shameful and un-American legislation. 


In conclusion the committee wishes to com- 
mend the Executive Council of the Union 
Label Trades Department in its selection of 
Brother Raymond E. Leheney as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Department. Brother Le- 
heney comes to the Department with a back- 
ground rich in trade union experience as 
practiced by the American Federation of Labor 
and we believe he is admirably qualified for 
his new position. We know he will have the 
sooperation and support of all officers and 
members :of our great movement. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY HICKS: This 
concludes the report of the committee, which 
is respectfully submitted to the officers and 
delegates of this convention. 


Raymond F. Leheney, Chairman 
J. Howard Hicks, Secretary 
Alvin L. Holt 
Madge King 
James Cross 
E. M. Weston 
Jack Burt 
Robert Lester 
James A, Suffridge 
Horace L. Imeson 
Samuel Otto 


Committee on Union Labels. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN LEHENEY: We 
have only one thing more to ask of you in 
relation to union labels. That is to educate 
your people that it does not cost any more 
for the union label on goods they purchase, 
and one way of defeating the Taft-Hartley 
law is by creating a demand for the union 
label. 


Mr. President, I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 
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RODEO AND RACE DAY AT 
ARROWHEAD PARK 


CONVENTION CHAIRMAN’ TROY 
SLAUGHTER: I just came from a meeting 
with the cowboys who are going to put the 
Rodeo on for you Saturday night and Sunday 
night and they are getting very, very anxious 
and ready to give you a very good show. I 
would like to request that you register out 
in the lobby this afternoon when you come 
back for the 
not you 
grounds. 


session whether or 


Rodea 


afternoon 


want transportation to the 


We will in front of 
this building at 7:00 o’clock Saturday evening 
for your we are very 
we are going to have to 


have busses lined up 
convenience. Now, 
sorry to tell you 
ride those busses out to 
the Rodeo. We have some peculiar laws in our 
State of Texas and all we can do is 
lease those busses and furnish our own con- 
ductors and collect the money. There has to 
be a charge for them. It will be 25c one way 
and 50c¢ round trip. 


charge you 25¢ to 


great 


Now, please consult your ladies and all 
your friends and please start registering at 
2:00 o’clock this afternoon so that we 
know many busses to have for your 
I know you will enjoy one of 
the finest Rodeos you will have the 


opportunity of seeing. 


may 
how 

convenience, 
ever 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recognizes 
a member of the Executive Council, Vice 
President Woll, Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: Mr. 
President and delegates, in presenting the re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions I wish 
first of all to express appreciation to the 
members of the committee for their prompt 
and full attendance during all sessions of 
the committee meetings and for the atten- 
tion and consideration given to all 
referred to us. 


matters 


There has been referred to us over 50 per- 
cent of the subjects referred to in the Coun- 
cil’s report and practically 75 percent of the 
resolutions of the convention. Over 92 reso- 
lutions have been considered by the com- 
mittee, and you will therefore understand 
the work that was entailed and the thanks 
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[ extend to our committee for their con- 


sideration of these matters. 

report we will first 
Executive 
report 


In presenting our 
present the 
Council’s Report and thereafter will 
upon the resolutions Wherever 
more resolutions deal with the same 
simultane- 


comments on the 


themselves. 
two or 
subject they will be reported on 
ously, in the interest of time. 

have such a great deal to report on, the 
Chairman and Secretary will alternate in 
presenting the report of the committee. 


Because we 


I shall now proceed to present part of the 


comments on the subjects in the Council's 


Report. 


INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


North Atlantic Pact 
and 
Union and National Security 


(Executive Council’s Revort, 
Pages 90, 93 and 123) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: The 
subjects in the report of the Executive Coun- 
cil under caption of International Crisis, 
North Atlantie Pact, and Union and National 
Security have been referred to the Committee 
on International Labor Relations and will be 
reported on through that committee. 


INTRODUCTION 


This section of the Executive Council’s re- 
port briefly refers to present problems and 
trends as well as great opportunities for labor. 
We especially need training facilities so that 
we may better perform the obligations de- 
volving upon us. 


We recommend that the Executive Council 
consider plans for such training facilities. 


We recommend approval of this section of 
the report. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of this section of the Committee’s Report. 
carried 


The motion was seconded and 


unanimously. 


A. F. of L. - C. I. O. UNITY 
CONFERENCES 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 82) 


It is with mingled feelings of satisfaction 
and frustration that your Committee has re- 
viewed this section of the Executive Council’s 
Report. 


We are encouraged in the fact that con- 
ferences and negotiations have been entered 
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into with the representativs of the C. I. O. 
for the purpose of effectuating organic unity 
between our respective organizations. We 
are likewise pleased with tentative agreements 
reached thus far. But we do entertain some 
apprehension regarding the undue delay ex- 
perienced in carrying forward these negotia- 
tions. 


It is our sincere hope the delay thus far 
encountered will in no way retard, defer, or 
derail the ultimate objective of organic unity 
between our respective organizations. 


We are mindful of two previous experiences 
had of this nature and of harmful conse- 
quences that followed their failures. It is our 
earnest hope and desire that success will 
crown this third attempt. 


We commend the Executive Council for 
the excellence of their response and limita- 
tions imposed as to organizacions to be em- 
braced in those negotiations. We are likewise 
pleased to note the early, willing and un- 
qualified acceptance by the C. I. O. of the 
nature and character of our response. 


We fully concur in the limitations imposed 
and procedure agreed to as best designed to 
realize an early consummation of organic 
unity between the American Federation of 
Labor and the C.I1.0. and with hope of ulti- 
mately bringing into accord and affiliation 
the several unaffi.iated and independent 
groups and trade union organizations. 


We are fully aware of the difficulties that 
have and may present themselves in these 
negotiations. We are confident, however, that 
our officers and representat:ves will approach 
these problems in the spirit of fairness, of 
fraternal regard and with an eye single to- 
ward the greater accomplishments of a united 
labor federation. Where there is a will, there 
is a way. 


But a short time past it was inconceivable, 
considered much less impossible that our re- 
spective federations of labor could and would 
unite in the field of international labor re- 
lations. Yet our diverted views and, in in- 
stances, conflicting activities soon gave under 
impact of world requirements for security of 
freedom and democracy to a spirit of unity 
and of cooperation. This was impressively 
manifested in the conference of the free trade 
unions held in London, England, December 
last and at which the International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions was founded. 
Unity of purpose and harmony of activity 
prevailed amongst the representatives of our 
respective organizations throughout all meet- 
ings and conferences, and at no time then 
or since has there been the slightest division 
of opinion much kss in action. To the 
contrary, as a result of the unity between 
our respective organizations a world united 
labor movement has been founded, and it 
would not have come into being without 
unity of purpose and action between the 
C.1.0. and the American Federation of Labor. 


Need we point out the spirit of cooperation 
and of unity which, at present, prevails in 
our legislative and political activities here at 
home and made possible by the deliberate, 
cunning and dangerous attack made upon the 
foundations of the very structure of our 
trade unions by those whose authority to 
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direct the destiny of the well-being of our 
people is now being challenged in the poltical 
arena. Surely if we can find accommodations 
to live in peace and harmony and unite in 
the legislative and political field, like ac- 
commodations and understandings may be per- 
fected to unite our forces into an organic 
body in the field of economic activities here 
at home. 


We are confident our officers, members of 
our conference committee and of the Execu- 
tive Council are fully alert to the importance 
of the rewards at stake. We are equally con- 
fident they will so conduct themselves that, 
should perchance failure again attend their 
efforts, that blame or fault may not be at- 
tributed in any way to our organization, its 
officers or representatives. 


labor history and in the 
national and world crisis has there been 
greater necessity for unity in the forces of 
organized labor in America. Never before have 
our military needs been so desperately de- 
pendent upon unity of labor service to our 
nation and its people. Never before, since the 
leadership of our nation in world develop- 
ment and relations, has it been so urgent for 
us to forezo strife and friction, bitterness 
and division. 


Never before in 


Defense of our freedoms, our democratic 
ideals, defense of free peoples everywhere and 
the emancipation of the millions upon millions 
living in a state of slavery, of serfdom, of 
enforced labor in altogether too many parts 
of the world—all these requirements demand 
we give way to the spirit of unity and of 
cooperation. 


here in America, let us 
encourage divided movements in other free 
lands to unite. By our unity let us bring 
hope and encouragement to those workers of 
nations subjected constantiy to the tyrannic 
and despotic rule of those who would profess 
communal! interest, but manifest that interest 
by enslavement of the masses, body, soul and 
mind. 


By our example 


The goals to be achieved by organized labor 
in America today are greater than mere con- 
trol of separate labor forces here at home. 
These greater goals are to maintain and 
perpetuate our rights and liberties and bless- 
ings of democracy and to extend these rights, 
privi‘eges and blessings to the millions uron 
millions who have been denied these funda- 
mental rights of man and who are living in 
the shadows of the valleys of the oppressed 
and the depressed. 


For these and other considerations, your 
Committee commends the officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Council for the wisdom 
and good judgment manifested and recom- 
mends approval as well as continuance of 
their efforts and as reported on in this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s Report. 


We hope, too, that the consummation of 
this reunion in the family of organized labor 
may presage an early and favorable consum- 
mation of a still greater concentration of 
organized labor within the folds of our Fed- 
eration and that this event is but a prelude to 
the greater hope and dream we sincerely trust 
will be realized within the very near future. 
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In addition to our commendation, we concur 
in this part of the Council’s Report and in the 
activities listed. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report, including that 
section of the Executive Council’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCES WITH 
OFFICERS OF INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 84) 


Under this caption of the Report, the Exec- 
utive Council sets forth activities and negotia- 
tions engaged in with the officers and repre- 
sentatives of the International Association of 
Machinists looking toward the early re-affilia- 
tion of that organization to the American 
Federation of Labor. 


We have carefully considered this part of 
the Report and the exchange of letters having 
taken place. We rejoice in understandings and 
conclusions reached and in the assurance of 
President A. J. Hayes that these understand- 
ings and conclusions will be referred, for final 
confirmation, to the members of that organi- 
zation with the reccmmendation of its offi- 
cers and Executive Council that re-affiliation 
to the American Federation of Labor be 
favored and approved. 


We commend the officers and members of 
the Executive Council for the splendid manner 
in which these negotiations have been carried 
on—for their patience, tolerance and sympa- 
thetic approach. We likewise commend the 
officers of the International Association of 
Machinists for recognition and response to 
the need of our time for unity of purpose 
and harmony of action in the field of labor 
and of labor organization. 


We hope and trust the general membership 
of the International Association of Machinists, 
for whom we have always had the highest 
regard, will acquiesce, favor and approve the 
words and deeds of their officers and Execu- 
tive Council and bring into early fruition the 
re-affiliation of this splendid organization. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of this section of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


REPORT OF GENERAL 
COUNSEL 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 124) 


Under this caption of the report, the Execu- 
tive Council has set forth the experiences had 
in the field of labor litigation and of the 
varying services rendered by our General 
Counsel. 


This report is impressive, enlightening and 
instructive. Its recital of litigation encoun- 
tered by our trade unions and the Federa- 
tion itself evidences an increasing resort to 
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courts and litigation by those who would ham- 
per and forestall, if not defeat the gains and 
aspirations of workers and restrict the essen- 
tial functions of our trade unions. 





Then, too, the enactment of additional laws 
lesigned to regulate our trade unions and 
curtail our united activities tend ever to en- 
large the tendency on the part of management 
to resort to litigation instead of the confer- 
ence board. 


More than all else these tendencies have been 
given added incentive by the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley Act which is an open invitation 
o employers to frustrate the laudable and 
rightful ambitions of the wage earners of our 
land. 

Because of 


these growing tendencies, it is 


becoming of importance that great care and 
consideration be given by those called upon 


to defend and champion the 
trade unions 


interest of our 
in the courts to the preparation 
 labor’s presentation from the very incep- 
tion of litigation in the lower courts. On a 
number of occasions when the attention of our 
General Counsel has been directed to cases, 
lecided in lower courts, appealed to the higher 
state courts or the United States Supreme 
Court, the record upon which the review is 
had has been altogether inadequate for a full 
presentation of the issues involved. 


Then, again, what may appear in the first 
instance purely a union local case may in- 
volve a principle of utmost concern not alone 


to the organization directly involved but 
seriously affecting the whole of the labor 
movement. 





While many important victories have been 
won for labor in the courts, nevertheless it 
would seem advantageous and beneficial if 
the General Counsel, under direction of the 
President of the Federation, were to bring 
about a co-ordination of action between at- 
torneys handling the legal affairs of our 





trade unions by means of conference and to 
the end of bringing about a more effective 
presentation of labor’s rights, privileges and 
prerogatives in the courts of origin! ivris- 
diction and in the higher courts to follow. 


Your Committee also directs attention to 
the several important cases and decisions 
cited in this part of the Executive Council’s 
Report. They evidence the deep grounded 
attacks directed against our trade unions not 
only in the enactment of subtle provisions 
of anti-labor laws but also in the gradual 
development of legal precedents which ulti- 
mately become more deep-rooted in our ju- 
dicial system than the enactment of legis- 
lative proposal into law. This is a situation 
which must not escape our attention. 


sis is directed 





In this regard, special emphe 


to that part of the General Counsel's report 
on developments having taken place in the 
interpretations and enforcement of the Taft- 


Hartley Act. As 


indicated by 
Counsel, 


decisions by the Labor 
Board and the activities of its 
eral Counsel 


General 
Relations 
recent Cen- 
Denham have clearly demon- 
streted the opportunities presented for pro- 
tracted and costly litigation under the con- 
fusing, illogical and destructive provisions of 
this Act. The cases cited as originating under 


our 
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its provisions evidence tragically the inteuc 
and purpose of the enactment of this in- 
iquitous and inequitable law and of the bias 
of its sponsors, advocates and champions. 





While we may find consolation and satis- 
faction in the dismissal of General Counsel 
Denham by the President for his biased at- 


titude and humble submission to the voice of 


the employer's interests, this very situation 
demonstrates the fallacy and unsoundness of 
placing the destiny and good fortunes of 


the American labor movement in such grave 
jeopardy and under provisions of a law which 


lends itself so easily to unscrupulous appli- 
cation and persecution, 
The Executive Council also calls attention 


to the requirements of the office of our Gen- 
eral Counsel in analyzing various bills af- 
fecting labor and our people in general, pro- 
posals submitted not alone to Congress but 
to our state legislatures, including the prepa- 
ration of legal statements in opposition to 
bills and principles deemed inimical to the 
interests of organized labor. This in itself is 
a task of importance and of great magnitude. 
We are that the 
Counsel 


indeed pleased to 
services performed by our 

have proven highly 
mendable—and as a 
mend a careful 
this part of the 


note 
General 
satisfactory and com- 
final expression recom- 
reading and consideration of 
Executive Council’s Report. 








Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report, including the 
Council’s report on this subject. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
for a 


Now, we will 
further 
report 


pause 


moment and postpone con- 


sideration of the committee’s until we 
enjoy a real treat that we have been looking 
convened. I 
our distinguished guest 
Those 


-aul convention will 


for ever since this convention 
refer to the 
who is here 


tended the St. 


visit of 


today. of you who at- 


recall, I 


am sure, the most eloquent, educational and 
instructive address which our guest de- 
luvered at that convention. He dealt with a 


which we are 
regard the 
vital 
nimsetf and his 
nation as 
with 
ill, is a strong nation. 
his health 
the promotion of 


subject in 
terested. We 
being as of 


tremendously in- 
health of a 
importance, not 
family, but also to our great 
in health, 
who are 
So that in advocating 
plan he is 


human 
only to 
A nation 


well. strong 


provisions for treating those 


insurance advocating 


the best interests of our 


great country. 


He believes, as you and I believe, that the 
poorest working on the lowest work 
entitled to medical care, nursing 
care and hospitalization when he is ill. Under 
our present system many of the workers are 
denied this care. He is advocating a policy 


worker, 
level, is 
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that will bring that kind of care to those 


who are ill. 


I regard it as a great pleasure to present 


to you our distinguished guest, Oscar Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator. 


MR. OSCAR R. EWING 


(Federal Security Administrator) 


I am proud to stand before the members 
of the American Federation of Labor at this 
great convention, and besides your beloved 
statesman, William een. I am_ proud to 
report to you—as I did year—that the 
fight for American progress goes on not- 
withstanding the tensions of international 
crises and the confusions of reactionary ob- 
structionism. 


In this mid-century year, as we look back 
to the advances we have made since 1900 and 
as we look forward to the future, we rededi- 
cate ourselves to the primitive principle that 
life itself means progress. Neither Korea, nor 
the Kremlin, nor the National Association of 
Manufacturers, nor the American Medical As- 
sociation, nor anyone else, is going to stop 
the people of this country in their efforts to 
maintain their liberty and promote their se- 
curity and happiness 


As we tighten our belts for the struggle 
against Communism, as we mobilize the home 
front to cope with emergency, as we send 
yur men into battle against the Communist 
aggressors in Korea, we do so for the sake of 
the liberty, the security, and the human hap- 
piness which are the American promise. We 
have no designs on the rest of the world. We 
have only the grand design of a progressive 
America in a free world, and we are prepared 
to make whatever sacrifices are needed to ful- 
fill that grand design-——-because we know that 
the only alternative is stagnation, slavery and 
death. 


We do not engage in wishful thinking. 
There are sacrifices for all of us to make in 
the difficult times ahead—sacrifices that some 
of us are already making. The men risking 
their lives in Korea today do not need to be 
reminded of this. The young people now going 
into our armed forces do not need to be re- 
minded of this. And the rest of us—the 
working people, the businessmen, the farmers, 
the housewives, the Government officials—all 
of us willingly accept our new and heavy re- 
sponsibilities. Already the President has been 
armed by Congress with the power to tighten 
up our domestic economy, and he has actec 
with nis accustomed speed and firmness. We 
are proud of the wisdom, the courage, and 
the common humanity that Harry Truman has 
demonstrated once again in this time of crisis. 


Now, there are some stupid people who want 
to use the international situation as an excuse 
to throw away every gain this country has 
made since Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
President seventeen years ago. These people 
are not on'y stupid; they are dangerous. They 
tell us that we must fight the totalitarians by 
throwing democracy out the window. They 
tell us that America can protect itself only if 
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it stops being the America we know and love. 
This they tell us in the sacred name of pa- 
triotism. 


Well, we aren’t having any of it. It is 
true that, whereas in 1933 the greatest single 
threat to the American people was the pov- 
erty and misery caused by the depression at 
home, today in 1950 the greatest threat comes 
from abroad. It is true that we must give 
top priority to the challenge of the slave 
world. It is true that the conduct of our for- 
eign policy is the overriding concern of our 
people and our government. 


But these stupid, dangerous people do not 
understand that, in our time, domestic affairs 
are the bulwark of our foreign policy. How 
strong would our foreign policy be if our 
country were weak, if our people were hungry, 
if our workers were dissatisfied, if we had 
millions of unemployed roaming our streets? 
How could we stop aggression if our people 
were diseased, and discontented? How far 
could we get if our factories were idle, and 
our industrial plant stagnating? How could 
we gird ourselves for action if there were no 
production for the new National Production 
Authority to supervise, and no economy for 
the new Economic Stabiliza‘ion Agency to 
stabilize? And how many friends would we 
have in the world if we confronted the Com- 
munists with a way of life that was no freer 
than theirs, no more promising than theirs, 
no more respectful of human dignity than 


9 


theirs ? 


Yes, we must lead the way in the inter- 
national situation, and we must do it with 
courage and determination. We can do so 
only if our own country increases in strength, 
only if our own house is in order, only if our 
own people are dedicated to the cause and 
the princip'es of American freedom, security 
and happiness. That is part of the home- 
front mobilization today, and no amount of 
reactionary stupidity can remove it. 


I would like to remind you of President 
Truman’s own words when he addressed the 
Nation a few days ago: 


“All of us—-whether we are farmers, or 
wage earners, or businessmen—must give up 
some of the things we would ordinarily ex- 
pect to have for ourselves and our families. 
The danger the free world faces is so great 
that we cannot be satisfied with less than an 
all-out effort by everyone. We have not given 
up our goal of a better life for every citizen 
in this great country of ours. But, for the 
time being, we have to make absolutely sure 
that our economy turns out the guns and 
planes and tanks and other suvnplies which 
are needed to protect the world from the 
threat of Communist domination.” 


As Federal Security Administrator, I am 
responsible to the President, to the Congress, 
and above all to you and all other members 
of the American public, for the government’s 
activities in the health, education, and family 
security field. These responsibilities have for 
years been among the most controversial in 
our domestic affairs. There have been running 
arguments about social security—many of 
them now happily resolved by the new amend- 
ments which expand coverage and increase the 
benefits to bring them more closely in line 
with present-day living costs. Despite the in- 




















clusion of the Knowland amendment, the 
American Federation of Labor can pride itself 
on the steam it puts into this great advance 
in the social security program. There has 
been even greater argument about ways of 
making American education bigger and better 
for more of our children. And there has been 
something worse than argument about the 
simple mathematical problem of helping the 
average American family pay for the high 
costs of medical care. 





I think the time has come, as we find 
ourselves in the midst of crisis, to look at 
these controversies in their true light—in the 
light of their total significance and value to 
our national welfare. 


Let us look, for a moment, at one of these 
proposals—the proposal to establish a_pro- 
gram of Federal aid to education. Think, 
for a moment of the children who recently 
started to school for the first time this year. 
Perhaps your child, or I can say grandchild, 
is among them. Remember that some of them 
are going into classrooms crowded to burst- 
ing, into double sessions, even into fire traps 

and some children are not even able to go 
to school at all—because we have not yet 
agreed to bring our educational system up to 
par in all parts of the country. 


What does this have to do with our role in 
the international situation, you may very well 
ask. It has a very great deal to do. Nearly 
everybody in this country is the product, to 
a controlling degree, of what he got out of 
our public educational system. The extent to 
which he can judge the ideological questions 
in the world rests in large measure on what 
contribution our public schools made to him. 
The business, industrial and _ professional 
ealibre of our country is directly related to 
what the people in the occupations gained 
through our public schools. And, most im- 
portant, the American fighting man of today 
is just about as good as the public educa- 
tion he got. 


Let us look at the picture of the 
health today. Let us consider the 
who too often live in fear of sudden, 
illness because they fear the costs of medical 
and hospital care; people who have put off 
going to the doctor because of their financial 
worries ; people who have died needlessly, not 
because. science could not cure them but be- 
eause our society is not yet set up so as to 
allow science to cure them. 


Nation's 
people 
serious 


Some of the unions in your great organiza- 
tion have tackled this problem head-on through 


union health programs. But they know from 
experience that there are limits to_ their 
gains in this direction through collective 


bargaining—that a universal system is needed 
to accomplish the national job. Today the 
overwehlming majority of the people in this 
country are not financially able to cope with 
serious or chronic illness—in this very coun- 
try where medical research and medical prac- 
tice have pushed farther than anywhere else 


in the world to the outer limits of good 
health, 
Can we afford to ignore this problem in 


its individual human terms or in the national 
interest? Of course not. 
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Is there anything more important to the 
role of America in the international picture 
than the health of our people? Is anything 
in actual warfare more important than a 
healthy, energetic labor force at home turn- 


ing out the weapons and equipment for 
healthy, robust American fighting men at 
the front? The decision in _ international 


conflict could well turn on the physical well- 
being of the workers in war plants and of 
the fighting men using their products, 


We can debate, perhaps, the timing and the 
priorities which we may give to our solu- 
tions of this problem. But we must recognize 
and proclaim that good health of the Ameri- 
can people—a social necessity in peacetime— 
is a critical weapon in wartime. 


We cannot afford to surrender now to 
apostles of reaction who have formed an un- 
holy alliance to destroy the very principles 


of American humanity and national security. 
Today we are confronted by such an alliance, 
spearheaded by one profession, but joined 
in by every misanthropic force in America— 
and by a large number of well-meaning peo- 
ple who are allowing themselves to be roped 
into something they really cannot believe in. 


The American Medical 


Association has al- 
located the sum of 


$1,110,000—a sum amas- 
sed by a compulsory levy on the doctors of 
this country—for a concentrated advertising 
-ampaign in the week of October 8 that will 
reach into the daily newspapers, the national 
magazines, and the radio stations of the 
United States. On the advice of its public 
relations counsellors, this campaign will be 
supplemented by so-called tie-in advertising 
—to an amount reported to run as high as 
nineteen million dollars—chipped in by busi- 
ness firms, manufacturers, patent medicine 
companies, insurance companies, railroads, 
and power companies. 


That adds up to a very large sum of money 
—twenty million dollars—to be spent on a 
single concentrated week of hammering at 


the minds of the American people. It would 
make a cigarette company lick its chops 
with advertising jealosy. 

Since the American Medical Association 


alone is putting up, in one single gesture, so 
large a sum as $1,110,000, we could perhaps 
assume that its aim is to improve the quality 
of medical care in America. What, for in- 
stance, would this money buy in the interest 
of better health? This is just the $1,110,000 


that the American Medical Association is 
spending—not the total of $20 million, but the 
AMA contribution. 

It could pay for a brand new general hos- 
pital. 

It could pay for eleven completely equipped 


health centers. 

It could finance research in a disease 
multiple sclerosis, which is considered 
able today for the simple reason 
not know enough about its cause, 
x cure. Since 1946, only half a million dol- 
lars have been raised for research in this 
disease, which afflicts between 75 and 100 
thousand people each year. A million dollars 
from the AMA might very possibly help cure 
thousands of these sufferers. 


like 
incur- 
that we do 
prevention, 
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Or it might pay for the training of hun- 
ireds of heart specialists, at a time when 
we have in this country only one heart spe- 
cialist for every 2,600 heart cases—and when 
600,000 people die every year from this disease 
alone. 


A million dollars from the American Med- 
ical Association could put some two thousand 
young scientists through two-year fellowships 
in universities or hospitals, for advanced med- 
ical research. 


Possibly it would help solve the problem 
»f synthesizing and using cortisone; or it 
could push forward research in cerebral palsy, 
or polio; or, in these times of tension, it 
could help develop blood substitutes and im- 
prove our defenses against biological warfare. 


At a time when we are confronted with a 
dreadful shortage of medical personnel, it 
could put 500 additional medical students 
through four years of medical school, or it 
could be invested at four per cent, and the 
interest would pay the tuition for 75 new 
medical students each year. 

Yes, $1,110,000 could do a lot of useful 
things. I have enumerated some of them, and 
if the whole £20 million was put into it, 
you can multiply everything I have said by 
twenty. It is a pretty big piece of cash, and 
the AMA must have a truly inspiring, a truly 
essential advertising message if it has—after 
due consideration—decided to spend that much 
money on a single project. What, then, is the 
message of all these advertisements? I will 
tell you that message, but first I ask that 
every one of you—and every thinking Ameri- 
can—study the advertisements when they ap- 
pear; for the doctors’ trade association has 
given much thought to them, and it has de- 
termined on them as the best way to spend 
its millions during this time of crisis. 


I have seen the copy of some of these ad- 
vertisements. They are a tribute to the 
shrewd skill of the professional propagandist. 
These professional propagandists set up the 
imaginary target of “socialize medicine” 
which nobody in this country wants—and then 
they sail into that target with fists flying. 
You and I, perhaps, might marvel at the 
extravagance of th campaign in a_ period 
when we are supposed to be tightening ovr 
belts—the extravagance and waste of spend- 
ing as much as twenty million dollars to 
fight something that nobody is for. 

It’s ridiculous—or is it? Not if the real 
reason for this campaign is to vilify every 
progressive idea in this country. These pro- 
fessional propagandists haul out the old and 
exploded labels of ‘Welfare State” and 
“socialism”? and “government control.’’ These 
professional propagardists seek to undermine 
the whole social program that the American 
people have approved for the past seventeen 
years. These professional propagandists serve 
the medical profession poorly; but they serve 
the reactionary forces in American politics 
very well indeed, and they make us wonder: 
Is there a doctor in the lobby? 


it. 
the open. 
are being 
there is 


time we dragged these facts out in 
When so many millions of dollars 
spent to achieve such a purpcse, 
no reason for us to be dainty and 
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delicate about it. There is something signifi- 
cant about the fact in the very fact that this 
campaign is concentrated on the week of 
October 8, just before the crucial elections 
in November. There is something significant 
about the way in which every reactionary 
special interest in the country has rallied 
round the AMA at this particular moment, 
waving their checkbooks as though they were 
the new banners of freedom. 


The plain fact is that the powerful men who 
run the American Medical Association are 
using their organization to promote the polit- 
ical ends of reaction. They have created the 
1950 war chest of reaction. 


Here is what the President of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. Elmer L. Henderson, 
told the House of Delegates in San Francisco 
last June: ‘“‘We doctors are proud of the work 
we have done and there has been no attempt 
at concealment of either our objectives or the 
methods we have used to achieve these ob- 
jectives. Out of medicine’s campaign has come 
a great public crusade, not only to save the 
freedom in medical practice, but to protect all 
the basic freedoms of the American people 
and to stop the march of State socialism in 
this country.” 


As you very well know, the Communists are 
not the only ones who use a double-talking 
Aesopian language; the reactionaries have their 
»wn Aesopian language, too, and when they 
say “‘State socialism,”’ they do not mean Social- 
ism at all, but rather every prozressive social 
idea that has been accepted by honest-to-God 
Americans since 1933. 

All over the Nation, Dr. Henderson con- 
tinued, doctors are campaigning actively for 
candidates whose convictions (and I quote) 

square with sound American principles, and 
re just as actively opposing those men in 
public life who are espoused to the alien 
philosophy of socialization.’’ Translated from 
the Aesopian language of the reactionaries, 
this simply means that* the AMA has tried 
to mobilize doctors in a drive to defeat every 
liberal-minded candidate for office this year, 
and to elect reactionary, backward-looking, 
labor-hating candidates in their place. 


Who in this country has been more active 
than the American Medical Association in dis- 
tributing copies of that notorious primer of 
reaction, John T. Flynn’s book, “The Road 
Ahead?’ They have passed out a million copies 
so far, with the blessing and cooperation of 
that even more notorious Commit ee for Con- 
stitutional Government—an organization that | 

‘zest cur doctors learn at least as much 
about as did the Congressional committee which 
has been investigating its malodorous be- 
havior. 


Yes, I repeat my invitation to every Ameri- 
can who thinks for himself to read these ads 
and study every word of them. Let him see 
for himself what the American Medical As- 
sociation—at a time when we are committed 
by blood in Korea and by determination 
throughout the world to fight for human free- 
dom—let him see what the American Medical 
Association thinks is truly important. 


With two apologies—and very deep apologies 
to James Whitcomb Riley, I have an adapta- 














tion of one of his poems that I think fits this 
case very well. I am sure you all recall the 
poem about “Little Orphan Annie” and “The 
Goblins’ll Get You If You Don’t Watch Out.” 
I call it “The Song of the AMA,” and it is 


dedicated to the public relations team of 
Whitaker and Baxter, an old _ labor-hating 
-ouple who handle the American Medical As- 


sociation account at $100,000 a year. Here it 


Is: 


Whitaker and 
to stay, 
An’ write the ads and copy up, an’ brush 

the truth away, 
An’ shoo the Fair Deal off the 
an’ scare the folks, an’ weep, 


Baxter’s come to our house 


porch, 


An’ wric¢ a speeca, an’ hate the Reds, an’ 
earn their board an’ keep; 
An’ all us other people, when the daily 


work is done, 
We set around the kitchen 
the mostest fun 
A-list nin’ to the 
tell about, 
An’ the We.fare 


fire an’ has 
witch-tales ‘at doctors 


State ‘at 


gits you 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 
An’ Whitaker an’ Baxter say, when the 


blaze is blue. 
An’ the lamp-wick sputters, an’ the wind 
goes woo-oo! 
An’ you hear the crickets 
moon is gray, 
An’ the ligntnin’-bugs in 
squenched away,— 
You better mind yer doctors, 
enter politics, 
An’ churish them ’at bills you, an’ let them 
git their licks, 
An’ trust their propaganda 
clusters all about, 
Er the Welfare State’ll get you 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


erick, an’ the 
dew is all 


when they 


stuff ’at 


This would have been a time normally when, 
in all decency, the doctors’ Trade Association 
might have been concerning itself with the 
dreadful shortaze of medical personnel. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks, the entire public has 
revolted at the awful significance of that 
shortage. We have had to resort to a draft 
law in order to make sure that we will have 
medical personnel in sufficient quantities to 
meet the needs of our armed forces. This is 
no new shortage. I myself have warned about 
it for years. So have many, many others. We 
have tried to find a solution to this shortage, 
which is in large part caused by the bottle- 
neck in medical education—caused by the fact 
that our medical schools are financially un- 
able to expand their student bodies. We have 
proposed Federal aid to medical education, 
which would make it possible for medical 
schools to produce hundreds and _ perhaps 
thousands of new doctors. Four times this 
proposal has come up before Congressional 
committees in the house, and four times has 
been voted down. 


Who is against this program? The people? 
No. The soldiers and sailors and airmen and 
Marines 


of our armed forces? No. Is Labor 
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against it? No. Are the Medical schools them- 
selves? No; their deans came to Congress and 
pleaded for it. Are the 17,000 young men and 
women who this year applied to three or four 
medical schools each, but could not get in be- 
cause there was no room for them? No, they 
are not against it. Does the American Hospi- 
tal Association oppose it? No. The American 
Dental Association? No. Does any member of 
the United S.ates Senate oppose it? No. it was 
passed by the Senate unanimously last year. 
Only one pressure group in America opposes 
Federal aid to medical education, and that 
group is the American Medical Association, 
which has been powerful enough so far to kill 
the plan in the House of Representatives 


Why are they against Federal aid to medical 
education? Well, they claim, it would mean 
Federal control of medical education. Is that 
true? Of course not. Do the deans of the 
medical schools believe that? Ask them: their 


answer is no. Do you believe it? Of course 
not. Does the AMA itself believe it? I 
doubt it. 


The fact of the matter is, you people in the 
American Federation of Labor are just pikers, 
when it comes to a union. They have one that 
can back any single one that you have off the 
boards. 


But the American Medical Association say 
they believe it, because they do not want to 
admit that the only conceivable reason for 
their opposition is that it would give the 
American people the number of doctors we 
ought to have. I will tell you what these 
newly awakened apostles of free enterprise 
are afraid of. They are afraid of free enter- 
prise itself. They are afraid of competition. 
They are afraid of having the proportion of 
doctors which this country, in God’s name, 
ought to have. 


I cannot believe that the average doctor 
really understands what is being done in his 
name; that he honestly wants his professional 
orzanization to follow in the footsteps of the 
Know-Nothings of the last century, of the 
American Liberty League, of the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, of Merwin K. 
Hart and his prejudiced, labor-baiting sub- 
seribers, of the whole bund of bewildered 
bigots who would sell the country’s stake in 
human progress and security for the sake of 


their own pocketbooks. 

I cannot believe that the average doctor, 
whatever he may think about national health 
insurance, wants to be sold down the river 


by the most reactionary forces in this coun- 
try. I cannot believe that he wants to promote 
suspicion and division in our land at the 
very time when national unity is our crying 
need. 


I believe that, in the field of health, we 
must now give high priority to increasing our 
output of doctors. That is what the Ameri- 
can Medical Association ought to be thinking 
about on October 8—instead of wasting their 
efforts and wasting $20,000,000 in a futile 
attempt to turn back the clock. 


Yes, the fight for progress goes on. We will 
wage this fight together, and we will win it 


together. Just as we shall in the end restore 
peace and freedom to the people of Korea. 
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just as we shall in the end achieve a world 
where men feel free and safe and hopeful, so 
here at home we shall keep on building a pro- 
gressive America dedicated to freedom, secur- 
ity, and happiness. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I can truthfully say 
that our distinguished guest, Mr. Ewing, has 
measured up fully to expectations. He 
has just delivered a wonderful address, full of 
setting forth an analysis of a 
our Federal 


our 


advice and 
sound policy to be pursued by 
government. One thing he emphasized and of 
which we are all very conscious, and that is 
that we are confronted with the operations of 
a powerful and heavily financed group in the 
United States. I refer to the American Med- 
ical Association. That organization has raised 
a large sum of money. It is using that in op- 
position to our Federal security program. 


We must face it. Just how we are going 
to do it is a little difficult for me to under- 
because we do not have the money to 
the full-page advertisments that they 
in the reactionary press of 
the use of the term 
they hope to mobilize 
people, wealthy 
confident 


stand, 
carry 
expect to 
the nation. 
‘socialized 


carry 
Through 
medicine,”’ 
peo- 
that 
upon 


the support of business 
ple and others. But I am 
their advertisements will have no effect 
the minds of the masses of the people. 
thank Mr. visit 
morning 


Ewing for his 
and for the 


I want to 
with us this 
which he has delivered, and I want him to 
feel assured that in all of the difficulties 
which he must meet and throughout the dif- 


address 


ficult policy which the must follow he can 
rely always absolutely upon the support and 
the cooperation of the American Federation 


of Labor. 


I repeat again, Mr. Ewing, I thank you for 
your visit here this morning and for your ad- 


dress. 


We will resume the report of the Commit- 


tee on Resolutions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: The 
Committee will deviate from its procedure for 
the moment and refer to three 
introduced, which it is desirable to report on 
together. I refer to Resolutions 5, 34 and 83, 
all dealing with the question of wages, prices 
and controls. Each of these resolutions is con- 
cerned with the that 


resolutions 


proper economic policy 





this country should adopt as a result of the 


current defense program. 


BALANCE OF WAGES AND 
PRICES 


Resolution No. 5—By Delegate William Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 21, First Day’s Proceedings) 


EMERGENCY POLICIES 


Resolution No. 34—By Delegates Alex Rose, 


Marx Lewis, William MHarding, S. Hersh- 
kowitz, A. Mendelowitz, United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International Union. 


(Page 33. First Day’s Proceedings) 


PRICE AND WAGE CONTROL 


Resolution No. 83—By Delegates Jack Wies- 


elberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward Frise, 
Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union. 
(Page 51, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Each of these resolutions is concerned with 
the proper economic policies that this coun- 
try should adopt as a result of the current 


defense program. 

This Committee has reviewed in detail each 
of the three resolutions and has been im- 
pressed with the careful manner in which they 
have been prepared. The Committee indorses 
the spirit and object of each of them. 


However, the problems raised by the de- 
fense program reach far beyond the specific 
points covered by these three resolutions. For 
this reason, the committee does not recom- 
mend adoption of any particular resolution, 
but instead proposes that the following state- 
ment of policy be adopted by this convention. 


On August 10, 1950, the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor meeting 
in Chicago, Illinois, issued a statement on do- 
mestic economic policies. The events of the 
past six weeks only serve to emphasize the 
validity of the recommendations enunciated in 
that statement. 


There can no longer be any doubt con- 
cerning the danger facing the free world or 
the necessity for developing as rapidly as 
possible an adequate defense program. The 
plain facts are that to prevent further Com- 
munist aggression, this nation must be ready 
to face an extended period—five, ten, or 
even twenty years—during which a substan- 
tial portion of our productive efforts must be 
devoted to defense purposes. 


So long as the actual shooting is confined 
to Korea, the situation does not require com- 
plete, all-out mobilization. It does require a 
condition of semi-mobilization which from the 
viewpoint of the economy may prove just as 
difficult to control and manage. 
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To carry through the defense program suc- 
cessfully will require all the nation’s re- 
sources and energies. All groups in our so- 
ciety, labor, management, farmers, and in- 
vestors, must work together in the common 
task and share equally in the sacrifices that 
will be necessary. 

To the fullest extent possible, we must rely 
upon the voluntary action of individuals and 


groups to accomplish this task. There will 
be certain problems, however, which  pre- 
vious experience clearly indicates cannot be 


solved by voluntary action alone. We must be 
prepared to act promptly and decisively when 
the need for positive controls is shown. 

Positive controls will be necessary to avoid 
the greatest danger of the defense program, 
the danger of inflation. In accelerating our 
defense program in 1950, we will meet this 
problem more quickly than we did in 1940. 
Our economy is already operating at close to 
its full capacity. Industrial production is 
at a postwar peak. More workers are em- 
ployed today than ever before in the nation’s 
history. Unemployment has dropped sharply 
since the spring of this year. 


The battle against inflation is as important 
to the enemy as the battle for Seoul or 
Taegu. Failure to stem an inflationary spiral 
will give the Kremlin a victory of the great- 
est magnitude. 


Since the August 
ment was _ issued, 
the President has signed 
duction Act. The new 
ready for the President's 
particularly appropriate time, therefore, to 
work out an effective program which will 
allow our economy to absorb the new defense 
production without the danger of inflation. 


Council 
has enacted and 
the Defense Pro- 
tax bill is almost 
signature. It is a 


Executive 
Congress 


state- 


In our view 
the following: 


such a program must include 


Prices 
Prices of key commodities have been rising 
steadily since the Korean invasion. 


Although 
the actual rise in the cost of living index kas 
been moderate, prices of basic commodities 
have risen 25 percent and wholesale prices 
of food over 10 percent. It is only a matter 
of time before these are translated into sub- 
stantial increases in the retail prices of all 
commodities. 





We reaffirm the recommendation of the 
Executive Council that price controls be im- 
posed as soon as possible. To the extent that 
it is practicable, prices should be fixed at a 
level not higher than that prevailing during 
the month of June. 





Price control on every single commodity is 
not needed at the present time. What is 
needed is selective price control on key com- 
modities. The Defense Production Act includes 
a confusing provision apparently prohibiting 
such selective price controls unless they are 
accompanied by a cumbersome and inequitable 
system of wage stabilization. However, we 
feel that the Act through its exception clause 
does give the President authority for selective 
price controls and we urge him to use it. 





Wages 
While prices have risen sharply since the 
Korean invasion, wages have remained rela- 
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tively stable. The simple fact that wage rates 
are changed only at infrequent intervals when 
collective bargaining agreements are negotiated 
explains why wages are bound to fall behind 
prices in any inflationary spiral. 


Although 
may well 
to sound 
tremely 
time. 


some form of 
be inevitable, 
economic 


wage stabilization 
it would be contrary 
policies as well as ex- 

unjust to freeze wages at this 
Before any wage stabilization meas- 
ures are undertaken, collective bargaining 
must be allowed to bring wages to a pre- 
invasion parity with prices. 


The form of any wage stabilization program 


is particularly important. We emphatically 
reject any rigid formulas which would tie 
changes in wages with changes in the cost 


of living. There must always be room for wage 
changes to correct inter-plant and inter-indus- 
try inequities and for wage increases based 
on increased productivity. 


Controls Over Scarce Materials and Goods 


The Defense Production Act gives the Pres- 
ident sufficient authority to control the limited 
supplies of scarce raw materials. We urge 
him to act promptly to prevent nonessential 
goods or unscrupulous manufacturers from ob- 
taining materials necessary for defense pur- 
poses. Positive steps must be taken to insure 
additional plant capacity for critical materi- 
als. 

We note that consumer credit regulations 
have once more been issued and that restric- 
tive credit regulations have been imposed on 
the purchase of new homes. Necessary as 
these regulations may be, we wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that their effects are felt 
most severly upon families of low income and 
limited financial resources. Instead of relying 
on these indirect tools of credit restrictions 
which only serve to penalize those least able 
to pay it would be far better to emphasize 
more positive restrictions, cutbacks in produc- 
tion, strict allocations of scarce materials and 
an effective tax program to limit the use of 
scarce materials and reduce inflationary pres- 
sures, 


Manpower 


Because unemployment is at a low level, it 
is likely that manpower problems will arise 
far more quickly than during the 1940’s. The 
country must plan for this development and 
make the necessary arrangements to meet this 
situation. 


A program for the most efficient use of 
manpower must be worked out based on volun- 
tary agreements between unions, management, 
and the government. There is absolutely no 
need for national service legislation or for any 
other type of compulsory manpower controls. 
The use of force in directing labor can only 
prove self-defeating and would wreck the de- 
fense effort. 


It is important to point out the intimate 
connection between manpower and _ produc- 
tion controls. If we allow nonessential plants 


and services to continue to operate, the work- 
ers thus utilized cannot be employed in de- 
fense industries, An effectively functioning and 
ably administered program of production con- 
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way towards solving any 
arise. 


trols can go a long 
manpower difficulties that may 


Administration of the Program 


No program is any better than its adminis- 
tration. We urge the President to appoint 
administrators who will command the respect 
of all groups affected by his decisions. 


For this program to be successful will re- 
quire very close cooperation between the civil- 
ian and military authorities. The first step 
in this cooperation is for the military to out- 
line clearly and realistically the requirements 
in men and material for their defense needs. 
This is absolutely essential if the civilian part 
of the economy is to function effectively. 


This program is neither simple nor easy. 
There is no painless way to stop inflation. 
We are convinced that the American people 


realize this 
any necessary 
forces of freedom and 
world. 





and are quite willing to undergo 
sacrifices to keep alive the 
liberty throughout the 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously, 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY _ SODER- 
STROM: The Committee will now return 
from its deviation and give its attention to 


the various sections of the Executive Coun- 


cil’s Report. 


FEDERAL COMPENSATION FOR 
DISABILITY 


(Page 152, Executive Council Report) 
We note with approval the enactment of 
Public Law 357 which provides disability com- 
pensation for employes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is undoubtedly the most liberal 


and practical disability program in operation 
in the world. Also its successful operation 
refutes the contentions of organized medicine 


and other reactionary forces that it is not 
feasible to administer such a. program and 
that extension of its principles to workers 


employed in private industry would encourage 
malingering and abuses. We urge the adop- 
tion of similar legislation to provide equally 
adequate protection for employes of state and 
local governments and for workers in private 
industry. 


moved the 
committee's 


Soderstrom 
of the 


Committee Secretary 
adoption of this section 
report. 





The motion was seconded and carried. 





EQUAL TREATMENT FOR 
POSTAL EMPLOYES 


(Executive Council Report, Page 153) 


enacted, granting credit for 
any of the meritorious and 
grades in the postal field 


S. 2825 was 
promotion to 
longevity salary 
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service. A 
tions had 














number of unaffiliated organiza- 
sought to get approval of another 
bill which would give such credit to a lim- 
ited few. 











Your committee recommends approval of 
this section of the report. 
Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 


adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


NLRB EXAMINERS TEST INVES- 
TIGATION (S. Res. 143) 


(Pages 154-155, Executive Council Report) 


This section deals with an attempt to pen- 
alize administrators with experience under 
the Wagner Act under the guise of admin- 
istering prescribed tests of administrative fit- 
ness. We commend the effective work which 
saved these examiners for service. 


We move adoption of the report. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of this section of the committee’s re- 
port. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 


156-157, Executive Council 
Reorganization Plan No. 12 


(Pages Report) 


This plan submitted by the President pro- 
posed to transfer the functions of the Counsel 
General to the Chairman of the N.L.R.B. As 


this would have weakened our case for total 
repeal of Taft-Hartley, we opposed the plan, 
which was defeated. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved ac- 
ceptance of this section of the Council’s Re- 
port. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


Reorganization Plan No. 18 


The Executive Council reports that it also 
opposed one more of the 20-odd reorganiza- 
tion plans—to transfer custodial and mainte- 
nance functions from the Post Office Depart- 
ment to the General Services Administration, 
because the change would be prejudicial to 
the wage and service credits of the personnel. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom movéd 
adoption of this section of the report. 





The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


(Pages 164-5, Executive Council Report) 


section reports our support of H. R. 
(Public Law No. 358, 81st Congress) 


This 
6008 
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with its appropriation of $3 millions for the 


D. C. Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved ap- 
proval of this section of the report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


OBSERVANCE OF FLAG DAY 


(Page 165, Executive Council Report) 
This section recounts the effective way in 
which the Federal Employes carried out a 
resolution of the St. Paul Convention, pro- 
posing widespread celebration of Flag Day. 
We hope such celebrations will become a 
practice throughout the land. 


We recommend that central labor unions 
and state federations of labor take the initia- 
tive in such programs. 

Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
adoption of this recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 

PRESIDENT 
journment has 
Secretary 


GREEN: The 
arrived, and the 


time for ad- 
Chair will 
announce- 


recognize Meany for 


ments. 


LIMITATIONS LIFTED ON PUR- 
CHASE OF U.S. SAVINGS 
BONDS SERIES F AND G 


SECRETARY MEANY: President Doherty, 
of the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, has asked me to make the following 
announcement: Secretary Snyder has lifted 
limitations on purchases of United States Sav- 
ings Bonds, Series F and G. He feels that 
this has been accomplished through our ef- 
forts, as many Internationals have expressed 
a desire to make further purchases. Anything 
you can do to 
appreciated. 


publicize this will be greatly 


A MESSAGE FROM 
BERT M. JEWELL, 
LABOR ADVISER, ECA 


In April 1948 the Marshall Plan began op- 
eration and is scheduled to end June 30, 1952. 
Thus only 21 of the allotted 51 months re- 
main. It is really later than we think, meas- 
ured by the size of the job yet to be done. 


Generally and hopefully, governments have 
been, or are, well on the way to control by 
the people. Currencies are more stable and 
more interchangeable. Inter-European trade 
is increasing. The basic implements for in- 
creased production and productivity are re- 
stored. 


In England, the Scandinavian countries, Hol- 
land, and Belgium, progress has been made 
and will continue to be made in distribution 
of the fruits of increased production, and in 
lifting purchasing power for all. 


These countries have strong free trade 
union movements, of, for, and by the workers. 
In these countries, the Kremlin does not have 
the ability to dominate, or the power seriously 
to sabotage. 


In France, Italy, and to a lesser extent in 
Germany, in Greece, and in Austria, the 
strength of the Kremlin presents problems. 


The general problems of recovery including 
even the perplexing problems of the military 
defense assistance programs can generally be 
more clearly understood and established, es- 
pecially in those countries with strong free 
unions. 


Recovery, peace, and freedom are not rest- 
ing on sound foundation in countries where 
the Kremlin has substantial influence in the 
unions which assume to speak for the majority 
of the workers. 


We shall, for brevity only, discuss France. 
The workers of France have received great 
benefits from the Marshall Plan. Mostly, how- 
ever, indirect. The farmers, investors and em- 
ployers have received many direct and tangible 
benefits. The workers few such direct benefits. 


Real purchasing power of the people gener- 
ally, and of the workers in particular has not 
kept pace with general recovery in France. 
Real wages have lost in the race with prices. 
Increased production and productivity have 
not been preceded by, accompanied by or are 
not being followed by increased purchasing 
power by the people generally, either as a 
result of reduced prices or increased wages or 
salaries, 


The Kremlin dominates that union pretend- 
ing to speak for the majority of the workers 
of France. The Kremlin is opposed to recov- 
ery, freedom and peace and prosperity. 


The free non-communist unions of France do 
not as yet have a national federation. The 
three larger such unions do not work as 
closely together as the problems of the country 
would dictate. They are not as yet strong 
enough to demand more wide and more evenly 
distributed benefits thus far attained, much 
less the fruits of more complete recovery. 


E. C. A. and other U. S. Government agen- 
cies are struggling to meet this problem. The 
French Government must grow strong enough 
to solve it. But Governments are surrounded 
with restrictions and inhibitions. The trade 
union movement is not. The unions must learn 
to serve democracy, on an economic basis. 


E. C. A. has and will intensify its activities 
to advise the French government, employers 
and free trade unionists within the limits of 
law. 


We cannot dictate or coerce or interfere in 
the internal affairs of a sovereign nation. If 
we could, you would not support us in such 
action. 
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We have responded to requests for aid 
through the Technical Assistance Program. 
Your great organizat:on has helped us. We will 
continue to support the program of bringing 
teams to this country. We hope requests for 
such aid will increase rapidly and will cover 
many more fields, activities and subjects than 
heretofore. 


We will do our best, but the doing of the 
all-important job will be most difficult if 
left, by you, to ECA alone. You must continue 
to give us the benefit of your counsel and 
your aid. 


fhe I. C. F. T. U., the International secre- 
tariats, the national labor unions are the most 
effective avenues through which the French 
workers can be aided in building up their 
labor movements. 


The inhibitions which properly confront U. 
S. Government agencies, yes even the French 
Government do not apply to the U. S. labor 
movement or the free labor movements of 
other countries. 


The free trade union movements of prac- 
tically all countries of the free world have 
clear and direct avenues through which prop- 
erly to help each other. 


trade union movement has 
helped the French workers. They can help 
them more. It is essential that this be done 
in true trade union ways and methods. In the 
last analysis, the French workers must do 
their own building of their labor movement. 


The American 


These observations apply also to Italy and 
to a considerable extent to Western Ger- 
many and Greece. 


In Turkey there is 
the workers to 
free trade 


now 
build and 
union movement. 


opportunity for 
have their own 


E.C.A. has now been directed to help 
other government agencies in Southeast 
Asia, namely, to retain and build their democ- 
racy, and to improve their standards of liv- 
ing. To help them to resist the efforts of 
those who wou!d ring down an iron cur- 
tain upon them. 


In this work are many new and different 
problems, but they will all be governed by 
our policy of helping others help themselves. 


The mission of the I.C.F.T.U. to Asia, their 
report, the adoption of same and the imple- 
mentation of that report and all further 
activities of that International Federation 
promise great and good results in this part 
of the world where the people know little 
about democracy, but aspire to a_ bettter 
life. 


Your A. F. of L. has played an illustrious 
role in the new area and will continue to 
pull its part of this load. 


If any one lesson can be drawn from 
the last five years of world affairs it is 
that it is not enough to help government and 
investors and employers—we must help all 
the people. Ways must be employed to con- 
vince the people at the grass roots that we 
are truly trying to help them help themselves. 
We must pass beyond the talk stage, and 
demonstrate our sincerity. 
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May I now bring to you the sincere and 
great appreciation of all of ECA for the 
efficient and vital support you have given 
our efforts. We could not have carried on, 
even as we have, without that help. 


At 12:10 o'clock, P. M. the Convention was 
adjourned to 2 o'clock P. M. 


The convention was called to order at 2:20 
o'clock, p.m. by President Green. 


PRESIDENT 
nizes 


GREEN: The Chair 
Treasurer Meany for 


recog- 
Secretary some 


communications. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read 
res : 


the following mes- 


September 22, 1950 


William Green 
American Federation of 
Houston, 


President 
Labor Convention 
Texas 

Puerto Rico State Federation of Labor 
sends cordial greetings to convention and best 
wishes for effective work. Unable send dele- 


gation, due unsurmounted difficulties. God 
be with you in this historic convention. 


Hipolito Marcano, President 
Noguera Rivera 

Treasurer Puerto Rico 
Free Federation of Labor AFL 


Secretary 


Havana, September 21, 1950 
American Federation of Labor 
Rice Hotel 


On behalf of the Confederation of Labor 
of Venezuela we send fraternal greetings to 
the A. F. of L. convention, wishing you suc- 
cess. We urge you to continue your remark- 
able work for the triumph of democracy and 
the destruction of totalitarian regimes in 
Latin America. 


Malave Villalba 


Providence, Rhode Island 
September 21, 1950 


William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
69th Annual Meeting 
Houston, Texas 


The Rhode Island State Federation of Post 
Office Clerks greets and congratulates the 
American Federation of Labor upon the oc- 
casion of its 69th annual meeting. We sin- 
cerely appreciate all your past and present 
efforts on our behalf. May we assure you of 
our continued endorsement for repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Law and extend our best wishes. 


J. Leonard Walsh, Secretary 
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PRESIDENT GREEN: some of our 
visiting friends here, who came from abroad, 
are required to leave the convention tonight 
morning, and for that reason 
we wish to accord them the opportunity of 
presenting their messages First of all, 
I will present to you Brother Pierre Ferri- 
Pisani, leader of the French Dock Workers 
and Seamen. He was the leader 
cessful fight to unload the arms 
North Atlantic Pact. He has a 
France that I 
glad to hear. I take great pleasure in 
senting to you Brother Ferri-Pisani. 


Now, 


or tomorrow 


now. 


of the suc- 

under the 
message for 
will be 


us from know you 


pre- 


(Mr. Ferri-Pisani then delivered his ad- 
dress in French, after which Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany read the English translation, 
as follows: 


MR. PIERRE FERRI-PISANI 


Dockers and Seamen, 
France) 


(Secretary, 


Mr. President: 


Speaking in the name of the Force Ouvriere, 
Seamen and Longshoremen’s Interfederation 
and also in the name of the Mediterranean 
Committee of Seamen and Dockers organized 
under the banner of the International Federa- 
tion of Transport Workers, I do not know 
how I should convey to you the emotion and 
joy which I feel in saluting and thanking the 
delegates of the trade union organizations af- 
filiated with the American Federation of La- 
bor. 


I bring to you the fraternal greetings of the 
French, Italian, Greek, Moroccan, Algerian 
and Tunisian Seamen and dockworkers who 
consider themselves united with the free Ameri- 
ean workers by a firm and common determi- 
nation to fight against all forms of totalitar- 
ianism and, above all, with a feeling of every 
urgency, against the most threatening and 
most powerful totalitarianism which has been 
developed, that. of Soviet communism. 


I bring to you their thanks because no one 
among us is aware of the fact that the effort 
of the American people, and especially of your 
trade union movement, has been an indispen- 
sable condition for the economic and political 
recovery of our European countries, permit- 
ting the independent trade union forces to 
regain their freedom of expression and ac- 
tion. America has helped us to recover an 
honorable place in the struggle for the de- 
fense of the greatest values of civilization; 
to recover our hope and confidence and we are 
happy to emphasize in expressing to you here 
the two consequences thereof which we feel 
incumbent upon us; an obligation of gratitude 
that an atiec:ionate comradeship has _ been 
easily taken for granted, and an obligation 
of intelligent and loyal cooperation in the 
common cause. 


I am confident that the seamen and dock 
workers of the Mediterranean Committee will 
not fail. 
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In order to understand the conditions of our 
rtruggle, it must be remembered that we did 
not have, to begin with, a solid position as a 
defense against Communism. We were not 
an organized majority fighting the assults 
which took the form of insidious infiltration. 


The development of history, in France for 
example, made the Communists the heirs of 
revolutionary verbalism which led large fac- 
tions of public opinion not to doubt their role 
as the advance guard of the workers. The im- 
portant political and material help received 
from Moscow permitted the Communists in 
their sinister progress toward the seizure of 
power to take over decisive positions in all 
key sectors—economic, political, social and 
cultural. The French Communist Party, the 
General Confederation of Labor, the multiform 
Soviet front organization, in their structure, 
their liaisons, their hierarchies, have continued 
to develop and to expand. 


From 1945 to 1947, the Communists directed 
the largest political party in France, with the 
support of almost one third of the French 
electorate. All the important trade union po- 
sitions were in their hands. All the ministries 
or departments of a social character were 
given regularly to the Communists who placed 
their men in strategic positions. 


In the merchant marine and in the ports and 
dockes all the trade union positions were 
filled by Communists. An effective system of 
control over the loading of ships and the em- 
ployment offices for hiring dock laborers gave 
them a rigorous method of excluding from 
the industry all elements who might be sus- 
pected of resistance to Soviet ideology. 


The employers, as well as the higher and 
lower officers of the government did not dare 
to resist the demands of the controlling Com- 
munists whose constant and sole preoccupation 
was’ not to use their power to improve the 
welfare of the workers but to perfect their 
general organization, to build up a system 
putting at their command workers and agents, 
who operate as if France is already to be 
considered as a conquered country. 


During this tragic period, the international 
situation created the myth that historica] ne- 
xessity dictated a great Soviet triumph. An 
atmosphere of terror began to envelop every- 
one’s mind. 


To those who lived there, or who know 
thoroughly this period of French life, there 
is no doubt that only a transformation of in- 
ternational relations could reverse the trend 
already entirely favorable to Soviet designs. 


With the national economy in disorder and 
impoverished; the Soviet menace cleverly di- 
rected against terrorized minds; the dynamism 
and organization of the Communists designed 
fully to aggravate the general confusion and 
incomprehension, it became clear that any 
stimulus for a fundamental reconstruction 
could come only from the outside of the coun- 
try. 


The psychological condition for a_ rebirth 
of active democratic forces was realized with 
the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact and 
began with first serious considerations. 
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The tripartite coalition policy of which 
the Communists were the only beneficiaries 
was smashed. The power of Soviet agents must 
be liquidated. But all those Communists who 
up to the present time have survived this 
phase can still come back and prepare a strug- 
gle which would not be entirely hopeless. 


But in the domain of trade unionism, the 
intervention of American organizations has 
had and is now having the greatest effect. 


Above all, the independent trade unions of 
the Western European countries partially para- 
lyzed by the Communists could not have been 
able, given the atmosphere created by inter- 
national developments, to act with sufficient 
effectiveness, if the solidarity and material 
means, the guaranty and the prestige of the 
free labor world had not been given to the 
reviving trade unions in the fight against the 
wW..7. 5. DU. 


Actually, it is now a well known fact that 
Soviet Russia has been concerned for a long 
time in developing methods of action aimed 
particularly at the seamen. 


As soon as the severe internal difficulties 
in the Soviet had somewhat eased; as early as 
1926, it is known that the Soviet Government 
intensified its effort in dealing with the mari- 
time problem. Old memories of the October 
Revolution in which seamen played a great 
role, the mutiny of French seamen in the 
Black Sea, these sentimental factors must not 
cause us to overlook the most profound rea- 
sons which enter into the Soviet calculations. 


The ships are essentially channels of inter- 
national propaganda. It provides one of the 
easiest liaison facilities when one knows how 
to use such communication. In its mobile form, 
it comprises a very large capital investment 
which can be run by a small number of 
specialists. It is equally valuable in time of 
war as in time of peace. The political dream 
of Peter the Great enlarged to the extent of 
world domination by Stalin involves as a 
necessary phase, maritime expansion and the 
penetration of foreign ports. 


Without going into too much detail on these 
points, let us recall in their successive stages 
certain acts as to their motives and designs. 


1. In 1926, the creation of International 
Seamen’s Clubs. Considerable | expenditures 
which only the Soviet Government could pro- 
vide. Formulas which are reminiscent of and 
still utilized in connection with ideological 
propaganda. 


2. In 1928 after an attempt to create cells 
in France, there was instituted a maritime 
movement symbolic of the pre-war Communist 
C. G. T. U.—equivalent to the old Communist 
T. U. U. L. in America. 


3. The hard cores of 1926 and of 1928 to- 
gether worked in clandestine activities until 
1935, the period of the Popular Front and of 
the trade union fusion in France. 


4. In 1937, the creation of a Navigation 
Company, “‘France-Navigation” with a capital 
of 100,000 francs, which had at its disposal 
from its very beginning two billion francs of 
capital, the origin of which was impossible to 
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ascertain during the trial in 
this company in 1939. 


connection with 


Among seamen, ideological propaganda is 
only on the surface—it’s almost a pretext. What 
is attempted is to create an apparatus, a com- 
bination of small cells, whose important mem- 
bers never present themselves on occasions of 
secondary importance. The visible part of the 
work of the network is not essential. The 
secret part is operated by a political-trade 
union control but is actually directed from a 
political-military angle. 


It is against these forces that the Inter- 
federation ‘‘Marine-Ports” Force Ouvriere were 
organized in 1948, 


It is in consideration of the details of 
Communist and Soviet organization in the 
Merchant Marine that we must prepare a 
plan of campaign in which will be included 
all the possible means of action which pres- 
ent circumstances demand. 


Here I must say that we have found, con- 
trary to the general misunderstanding preva- 
lent, very valuable assistance in the _ per- 
son of Irving Brown, your representative in 
Europe. And I am merely respecting the 
truth when I declare that without him our 
efforts would have been in vain. 


In our struggle we had at the beginning 
very few allies. Our existence disturbed the 
customs of public administrations which, re- 
gards as quite natural, relationships and col- 
laboration with Soviet trade unionists. 

Employers would like to restrict and limit 
our success so that they could exploit the 
situation of a split trade union movement. 
As soon as the weakness of the communists 
begins to develop, shipowners begin to op- 
erate against us in order to maintain trade 
union competition. 

In any event our progress has not been 
negligible. The Soviet inspired and sustained 
war in Indo-China provided us with the first 
opportunity to prove that the communists, 
who had up to that time exercised absolute 
authority on the crews of ships, were hardly 
able to stop a single ship. We succeeded in 
smashing the circle of terror, and if I may 
be permitted to say so, to liberate the sea- 
men from fear. 


It was at this moment in June, 1949, that a 
conference of the WFTU created at Mar- 
seilles an international denvartment of sea- 
men and dockworker under the presidency 
of Harry Bridges. This was further proof 
that a very special action clearly was to be 
taken against us. Furthermore, there was 
also envisaged the organization of a Euro- 
pean plan against the transport of war ma- 
terial under the Atlantic Pact. 

The International Transport Workers Fed- 
eration took into consideration the enormity 
of the means and the diversity of Soviet 
methods in the maritime field and decided 
to organize a committee of vigilance and 
define its field of action. The Mediterranean 
Sea, with Marseilles as the center, would be- 
come the object of special attention. 


The fact that with the support of Irving 
Brown an independent seamen’s and dockers’ 
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trade unionism is being established in Italy 
permits the first coordination of efforts in 
this field. 


We met the practical problem of unload- 
ing war material under the North Atlantic 
Pact at Cherbourg and Naples. We _ scored 
a complete victory in spite of the enormous 
measures taken by the communists. Atlantic 
’act arms were successfully unloaded. 


Even when renouncing the political issue 
involved, the communists attempt to justify 
strikes of seamen and dockers under the pre- 
text of demands for wage increases. Coming 
up against the systematic refusals of the 
workers to go along, they resort to other 
forms of action such as individual sabotage. 


Thus we have come to a turning point. 
The communists have exhausted their influ- 
ence among the seamen and dockers. But 
they have not renounced a policy of conform- 
ity with directives from Moscow during this 
present period. This should not be taken as 
any indication of their inactivity. 


with 
with 
strength and 


It is our duty to view the future 
confidence but not with optimism and 
no underestimation of the 
cleverness of the enemy. 


The first certain fact: the communist en- 
gage themselves only in partial struggles in 
the trade union field. As long as_ Soviet 
imperialism has not been disarmed, as long 
as her passionate ambition for world hegem- 
ony has not been’ smashed, independent 
trade unionism, whatever local successes it 
may achieve, will always be menaced by new 
attacks. It will not be able to retain its 
precarious gains except to the extent that 
it will be alert in its ability to struggle 
and to fight on the terrain and with the 
arms chosen even by the enemy. 


The second certain fact: It is not possible 
in a struggle, if one does not wish to waste 
one’s best energy, to refuse to have a _ har- 
monious coordination of efforts. 


This coordination presupposes a clear defi- 
nition of the general objectives to be pro- 
posed, We must be fully aware of as well as 
control the repercussions of these actions— 
both near and afar. 


To associate trade union action with the 
world needs is to adapt the defense of liberty 
and the well-being of men according to the 
realities of the struggle and not according 
to abstractions. In France and in the Medi- 
terranean, among seamen and among dockers, 
it is in this spirit that we shall continue to 
act. Our active participation in the transport 
of arms of the United Nations forces in the 
Korean war is a first manifestation of this 
state of mind. 


These thoughts, these methods result from 
a painful experience from which it is no 
longer possible to entertain any illusions. I 
think that it is my duty to tell this in detail 
to the American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention because the ties of confidence and 
affection already tying us together will be 
reinforced and will permit a better use of our 
resources for the victory of Democracy. 


PRESIDENT 
Brother 
convention 


GREEN: I 
Ferri-Pisani for his 
and for the message 
which he presented. I ask him to take back 


thank 
visit to this 
wonderful 


want to 


France the warm 
greetings of the members of this 


to those he represents in 
fraternal 
convention and of the American Federation 
of Labor as a whole. He may be assured 
that we will gladly cooperate and assist him 
in the promotion of the free democratic 
trade union movement in France and every- 


where else throughout Europe. 


Now, I 
sentative of 


want to present to you a repre- 


our great Federation of Labor 
who has been stationed in Paris, France, ever 
since the E. C. A. was 
functioning. He has to leave to catch a plane, 


formed and began 


and I am going to present him to you now. 
I refer to Brother Boris Shishkin. 


MR. BORIS SHISHKIN 


(Director, European Labor Division, 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion) 


I am grateful for the opportunity to attend 
this 69th Annual Convention and to render 
to you a brief report on the progress of the 
labor program under the Marshall Plan in 
Europe. Our work has been underway for 
only two years. Yet the progress we have 
made has been far greater than we could 
possibly hope, when we began our work in 
the summer of 1948 


The European Recovery Program would not 
have been possible without the support, the 
backing and the contribution which the Amer- 
ican labor movement has given it. The Amer- 
ican people and the people of the Marshall 
Plan countries are deeply indebted to you 
for what you have done. 


The organization of the labor part of this 
program has been especially difficult. For the 
Communist attack of subversion, sabotage and 
fraud, designed to cripple the recovery effort 
of the free people of Europe, has been spear- 
headed by the attempt to capture and control 
free trade unions. 


Despite the ceaseless struggle by the Com- 
munist agents in every Western European 
country, to destroy, disunite and to prevent 
the widespread achievement of recovery bene- 
fits from reaching the mass of the people, 
the positive program we have set out to do 
is being realized. 


A heavy share of the responsibility in this 
task has been placed upon the labor staff 
of the ECA. But a large share of credit 
for our ability to handle it effectively is due 
to the understanding of the problem confront- 
ing European labor, to the statesmanship and 
skill as an administrator and an ambassador, 
shown by the outstanding American who ad- 
dressed this convention—Averell Harriman. 
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When Mr. Harriman was recently called 
to Washington to serve as Special Assistant 
to the President on Foreign Affairs, President 
Truman wisely chose Ambassador Milton Katz 
for the post of the United States Special 
Representative in Europe. Ambassador Katz 
is a brilliant public servant. He has done a 
superb job in sharing with Mr. Harriman 
the responsibilities of the ECA administra- 
tion in Europe from the beginning. He is a 
friend of labor. I bring to you from him an 
expression of deep thanks for what you 
have done to back the ECA in the past and 
of firm confidence that, with your continued 
help, the Marshall Plan, now approaching its 
most critical stage, will succeed. 


Let me tell you, as briefly as I can, about 
the job we are doing in Europe. 


American aid to European nations is an 
essential part, but only one part of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Equally important 
and equally essential are the other two ele- 
ments making the program possible. One is 
self-help: the positive effort by the partici- 
pating countries themselves toward economic 
reconstruction. 


Europeans are doing a job, and they are 
doing it under a great handicap, to achieve 
European recovery and development. The 
other is mutual! assistance: the cooperation 
among the seventeen European countries tak- 
ing part in the Plan. That is a very essential 
part of it, because bringing Europe to estab- 
lish a base in Europe for the first time in 
its history is giving us the kind of a founda- 
tion with the North Atlantic Community. 


Before the benefits of economic improve- 
ment under the program could be felt, three 
things had to be accomplished. The first was 
to stop inflation which was on the rampage 
throughout Western Europe, pauperizing 
workers, wiping out savings and making in- 
vestments impossible. The Marshall Plan 
made it possible to stop inflation. It enabled 
the member countries to wipe out the black 
markets, the hoarding of scarce commodities, 
and to curb widespread speculation and 
profiteering. The profiteering that was going 
on was stopped by the Marshall Plan. 


The second task was to realign the cur- 
rencies of European countries, in order to 
make possible the simple matter of exchange 
among these countries. The disparities among 
the currencies have been reduced enough to 
enable the countries of Europe to trade with 
each other. The European Payments Union 
achieved last month was the final step under 
the Marshall Plan in bringing to Western 
Europe a firm and unified basis for trade 
and exchange. 


The third task was, to the extent possible, 
to remove the quota restrictions and other 
insuperable barriers standing in the way of 
mutual trade within Europe. The European 
countries have agreed to make drastic reduc- 
tions in these barriers, taking a far-reaching 
step toward a unified European market. 


All these things have been accomplished 
in the two short years the Marshall Plan 
has been in effect, but these measures were 
only a foundation for recovery. Toward the 
accomplishment of the recovery itself, much 
more has been done and is being done now. 
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During the first year of the program, food 
was not made available to hungry Europe be- 
cause it wasn’t there, and we have helped 
to bring food to the hungry people, meeting 
the most pressing need of Europe at that 
time. 


The Marshall Plan then made possible the 
supply of raw materials, without which the 
industries of Europe could not operate. And, 
finally, the program enabled the Western 
European countries to buy machinery and 
productive equipment, with which they could 
re-establish and modernize their own produc- 
tion. 


The labor part of the program has dealt, 
first of all, with the problem of unemploy- 
ment. One of the basic objectives written 
into the charter of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation is the attainment 
and maintenance of full employment. Had it 
not been for the Marshall Plan, a large por- 
tion of the factories in Western Europe 
would have remained closed, and unemploy- 
ment would have been widespread. As it is, 
most of the Marshall Plan countries are 
maintaining high levels of employment today. 


In two important areas, in Italy and West- 
ern Germany, there is large-scale unemploy- 
ment. This unemployment is the result, not 
of the lack of progress in economic recovery, 
but the problem of heavy over-population, 
with which both countries are faced. In Italy, 
where normally emigration has been heavy, 
and the flow of migration has been cut off 
almost completely even before the war, a 
heavy population surplus has been accumu- 
lated. 


In Western Germany, in addition to the 
displaced persons resettled there during the 
war, over nine million refugees, mostly eth- 
nic Germans, have come from behind the 
Iron Curtain. Integration of these refugees 
and expellees into the German economy and 
possible migration of some to other coun- 
tries outside Europe are being undertaken 
with the aid of the Marshall Plan. That is 
one of the most crucial problems Germany 
in the west is facing today and one of the 
most crucial problems of Europe as a whole. 


In Italy, also, E.C.A.-aided programs make 
it possible to find increased job opportunities 
for the unemployed within Italy, and _ tech- 
nical assistance is being provided for the 
resettlement of workers and their families 
within Europe and overseas. 


By mutual agreement of member countries, 
a number of cooperative programs have been 
developed. These include the coordination of 
employment services, the development of train- 
ing and retraining facilities, and many other 
services, without which neither increased mi- 
gration or the maintenance of high employ- 
ment would be feasible. 


workers move and to meet one 
most critical needs of Western Eu- 
rope, local counterpart currency, generated 
as a result of the Marshall aid, has made 
possible large-scale programs of housing con- 
struction, notably in Italy, the Netherlands, 
Austria, Western Germany, and now in 
France. 


Another task 
assistance to 


To help 
of the 


we have begun is the direct 
European countries to raise 
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their levels of productivity. This aid is 
predicated on the proposition that the benefits 
of improved productivity must be passed on 
to the community as a whole in the form 
of lower prices or higher wages, or both. 
National productivity centers have been estab- 
lished in most of the Marshall Plan countries. 
Labor has assumed an equal role with man- 
agement in virtually all of these productivity 
programs. Trade union participation has been 
assured in all projects of interest or con- 
cern to labor. The use of trade union engi- 
neers, research staffs and technicians has 
been encouraged in this program. 


Our other major responsibility has been to 
provide a basis of trade union participation 
in the European Recovery Program as a 
whole. The E.R.P. Trade Union Advisory 
Committee has been established, and has been 
recognized as the exclusive consultative agency 
for labor by the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. Since the establishment 
of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, provision has been made to 
make certain that both the I.C.F.T.U. and 
the centers affiliated with it be kept fully 
informed of our work. In practically every 
country, provision has been made for trade 
union participation and consultation in the 
developm-ut of the E.R.P. 


The progress of economic recovery has not 
been uniform in all of the countries taking 
part in the Marshall Plan. In Italy and Ger- 
many, where unemployment has contributed 
to the difficulties in the economic progress, 
much remains to be done to assure a larger 
share in the recovery for the workers. In 
France, where employment is at a high level, 
real wages, which are still lagging behind 
the economic progress of the country as a 
whole, present an especially serious problem. 


The standard Communist charge has been 
that the benefits of the Marshall Plan have 
gone to the businessmen and bankers, and 
not to the workers. Communists claim that 
the Marshall Plan has been making the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. Those of us who 
have lived and worked in Europe during the 
past two years, and who have been close to 
the workers, can state without hesitation that 
this claim is a damnable lie. 


There is no question that in some of the 
countries, notably in France, steps need to 
be taken to advance more and faster the 
very low standard of living of workers, but 
it is important to realize that the policies 
and the programs to achieve this end are 
the responsibility of the democratic govern- 
ments of these countries. The fixing of wages 
by law cannot be, and must not be, the 
responsibility of the E.C.A. The provision of 
minimum wage standards is the responsibility 
of the governments of the countries concerned 
through the democratic process. The task of 
improving the wage standards in France and 
other countries is the task that must be 
accomplished by the free trade unions of 
France through the processes of collective 
bargaining. 


I might emphasize this point because I feel 
30 strongly that our first base in building this 
defense is the trade union movement in Europe. 
The International Confederation of Trade 
Unions is our base, and we as trade unionists 
must realize it is not our role to take away 
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the weapons from the hands of the trade 
union movement, but to strengthen their hands 
in order to accomplish through mutual aid 
and collective bargaining the very objectives 
we seek to obtain. 


The greatest force that exists in Western 
Europe today, the bulwark against Communist 
aggression from within, as well as from out- 
side, are the free trade unions in Europe. For 
us to ask that the vital force of trade union- 
ism—collective bargaining—be replaced en- 
tirely by government wage-fixing, would be 
to destroy the very source of strength of free 
trade union labor. 


In the organization of economic develop- 
ment of Western Europe and in the organiza- 
iion of Wes.ern European defense against 
aggression, there is an urgent need for poli- 
cies which would assure equitable taxation 
and prevent and remove the grasp of monopo- 
lies on a large proportion of European indus- 
trial enterprise. But these policies, improve- 
ments and reforms must come from within 
the European countries, with the backing of 
free organized labor in Europe. The most 
important task is to help strengthen free 
trade unionism where the need is the greatest. 
[The most important contribution to the 
strength of free unions is the contribution that 
can be, and, I know, will be made by the 
ganized labor movement in America. 


It is no longer a question of recovery, it 
is a question of economic development. We 
have the initiative and the responsibility for 
giving the people the confidence in their ability 
to succeed, wonking together, not only within 
the scope of the ERP, but within the other 
scope of the North Atlantic Communities to 
provide a firm base upon which we can have 
mutual confidence, mutual relationship, mu- 
tual trade and mutual advantage in raising 
the standard of living within Europe. 


For no measure of defense can succeed in 
Western Europe unless the people of Europe 
are fully aware of the task that we have ac- 
complished and of the positive contribution 
to the economic advancement of the great mass 
of the people for which we have been respon- 
sible, because the defense of Western Europe 
is predicated and propositioned, I think, and 

am sure all of us think in the same way, 
on the labor staff of the ECA. We all agree 
that the workers in Europe have confidence in 
us today, and we must strengthen their con- 
fidence and hope in their ability of winning 
the battle against privation and against misery, 
and I know that they have that hope. I know 
they are working for it and we must do 
everything to help them win. We can’t do it 
overnight, we can’t complete our task within 
a year. We have to broaden it, in a _ sense, 
vith the aid that has been provided by the 
contributions from America, which will be- 
come a primer for the effort from which the 
Europeans can go on themselves to make the 
work we have started go on and make their 
economy stronger, raise their standard of 
living to the point where it will be on a parity 
with ours, so that we will no longer be afraid 
either of competition from abroad or of the 
consequences of any actions that may be taken 
by our friends. 


We have lands of the free in Western Europe 
that are standing with us. They have been in- 


spired by the challenge of America. But we 
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have to get them, I think, to understand much 
more fully our ideals and our objectives. It 
is not enough for us to talk only about de- 
fense. It is certainly a most important thing 
for us to get across the message of what our 
real aims and intentions are, and that is the 
aim and the intention of a better world, a 
free world, a world living in peace and a world 
based on freedom and justice. 


I thank you. 


PRESIDENT 
Shishkin in your name and in 
for his visit and for the 
which he delivered. He has 
splendid job and has 
upon himself and the American 
of Labor through the 
dered us 


GREEN: I Brother 
behalf 


address 


thank 

your 
excellent 
been doing a 


reflected great credit 
Federation 
services he has ren- 


abroad. 


have him 
situation 


pleased to 
just what the 
is there and what we will be 
to do in the future. 
Brother Shishkin. 


I was very much 


tell us, as he has, 
called upon 


Thank you so much, 


Now, I 
has traveled a 


want to present to you one who 


very long distance to be 
with us. He came here by plane from India. 
That is a from here. He 
leave by for his home, I 
interesting message for us. 
happy to present to you Mr. C. L. 
General Secretary of the 
Railway Workers’ 
member of the Council of the In- 
dian National Trade Union Congress. His 
home is in New Delhi, India. I take pleas- 
ure in presenting to you C. L. Mapara, 


long way must 


plane know 


he has an 


soon 
I am 

Mapara, 
Indian National 
Federation. He is 
General 


also a 


MR. C. L. MAPARA 


(Secretary, Indian National Railway 
Workers’ Federation) 


Mr, President, members of the Executive 
Council, delegates and friends: I deem it a 
very high privilege and a very great honor 
to present to this convention of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor fraternal greetings 
and good wishes from the Indian workers 
organized by the Indian National Union Con- 
gress. 


I am particularly grateful, Mr President, 
to you for giving me this opportunity to 
say a few words to your convention. 


My courtry has a very old history and 
culture, but as a modern nation it is in its 
infancy. I know that your country, too, was 
born as a result of revolutionary circum- 
stances nearly 150 years ago. Your nation 
was the result of the efforts of your great 
patriots and warriors and even poets who 
dreamed of the future land. Now, the dream 
that was envisioned for your country has 
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been made into reality to a very large ex- 
tent, and I can say, without any hesitation, 
it was mainly through the efforts of Ameri- 
can working men and women. 


We also have the same dream in our coun- 
try, and, therefore, it is a great opportunity 
for a young nation like ours and a young 
trade union movement like ours to get ac- 
quainted with a nation like yours and a 
trade union movement like yours and _ to 
learn of the trials and tribulations that 
you have suffered and the handicaps which 
you have overcome. I am sure we will bene- 
fit a great deal from the experiences and 
the strength which you have acquired in 
this great American labor movement of yours. 
I have been in this country for the last 
three months just to go to the grass roots 
and find the reasons responsible for such a 
phenomenal strength, unity and solidarity as 
the American trade union movement possesses. 
I am very happy to say that I can bring 
back to my land and to my people many 
things that will help us in our struggle. 
If we follow the path followed by the great 
American Federation of Labor, very soon 
we shall be able to realize our dream. 


I have just one thought that I want to 
add, and that is that the American people 
and our people have so many things in com- 
mon. We have the same objectives to pursue; 
we have the same path to follow; we have 
the same difficulties to overcome. Our ob- 
jective in India is to build up an effective 
democracy, and I am sure that when two 
peoples have common _ objectives, common 
paths to follow, nothing should come _ be- 
tween us which will separate us. 


Now, I should pay a very sincere tribute 
to the American Federation of Labor and 
your Free Trade Union Committee which has 
been in India. There we have a close under- 
standing and appreciation of each other’s 
problems. You may be aware that our prob- 
lems are tremendous, our difficulties are many 
and we have just begun to overcome our ob- 
stacles. One of our greatest obstacles was 
that our Trade Union Congress was domi- 
nated by the Indian Communist Party, and 
it has only been in the last three years 
that we were able to free our trade union 
movement in India from the rule of the 
Communist Party. Now, we feel that we can 
go ahead with constructive steps. In India 
we have a friendly government, and _ still 
better is the fact that the philosophy of 
the father of our nation, Mahatma Ghandi, 
has been followed to a great extent. Our 
present leader is a democrat to the last 
root of his hair, let me assure you of that. 


However, we are struggling with the prob- 
lem of poverty; we have shortages of food 
and shortages of homes, and we have ever 
so many difficulties. We have to find food 
for our people and homes for them. The work- 
ing class of India have had to tighten 
their belts, and they have suffered a great 
deal, but with the faith and belief in our 
strength in the future we shall be able to 
build up a nation in a democratic way that 
will help us in solving our many problems. 
I am sure this great movement of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the American 
people can help us to help ourselves. It is 
not possible for me to give a list of the 
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together, but 
India. 


ways in which we can _ work t 
we are terribly in need of tools in 
We do not have tools to produce. 


The problem in India is not now the dis- 
tribution of wealth. We have poverty and 
searcity, and our task is to produce more 
wealth, and as we get the means we are 
trying to train our people to do just that. 
We are confident that our growing labor 
movement will see that when more wealth 
is produced it will be equally distributed. 


I may say that the program instituted by 
your President Truman, the Point-Four Pro- 
gram can help many nations, including our 
own, help themselves, and I am sure that 
a great organization like the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will see to it that the Point- 
Four Program is made available to people 
like us who are lacking in technical skill 
and that they will really help us to help 
ourselves, 


I have nothing more to add, but again I 
thank you and I assure you that when our 
two great labor movements have a common 
objective to follow, nothing will come in 
our way. The people who believe in democ- 
racy naturally have different concepts and 
different opinions, and that is the spirit and 
the sense of a democracy. It may appear 
sometimes that we are both looking at the 
same problem in a different way, but those 
things can be resolved in a democracy. 


Again, I assure you that nothing will be 
allowed to come in between us to separate 
us. I thank you again. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank our friend 
from India, in your name, for his visit to 
us and for his splendid message. We are all 
conscious of the fact that the people of India 
the masses of the 
are dealing, perhaps, with more difficult and 
complex than any other class of 
nations throughout the world. We 
acquainted with them all 
don’t know them all, but we do 


and particularly workers 
problems 
people in 
are not entirely 
and we 
strong, free democratic 
union can do a 


know that a_ good, 


great deal toward 


bringing about a solution to their problems. 


trade 


Take home to those you represent in India, 
Brother Mapara, the best wishes of the offi- 
cers and convention and 


our assurance of our high regard for you 


delegates at this 


and our willingness to cooperate and help you 
in every way. 


The Chair 
Meany. 


recognizes Secretary-Treasurer 


LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR 
POLITICAL EDUCATION 


SECRETARY MEANY: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, in keeping with the custom estab- 


lished at the Cincinnati convention in 1948 
at St. Paul last year, the 
Administrative Committee of Labor’s League 
for Political have one 
morning period or afternoon period set aside 
for a report of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee to the National Com- 
mittee of the 


and carried on 


Education desires to 


at each convention 


League. 


Committee, therefore, 
tomorrow morning’s session be 


The Administrative 
that 
devoted to the work of the League, and that 


desires 


when we convene we convene as the National 
Committee of the League in order to hear 
the report of the Administrative Committee 
and of the Executive Director, Joe Keenan. 
We will then continue in the afternoon with 
the regular session of the convention, 


Therefore, I would like to move that when 
we adjourn at the conclusion of this after- 
noon’s convention session that the convention 
itself recess until 2:00 o'clock tomorrow 
afternoon as the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, in order that tomorrow 
morning’s session can be officially a session 
of Labor’s League for Political Education. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. AND MRS. 
JOSEPH N. WEBER 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
to resume the 


We are about ready 
report of the Committee on 
Resolutions, but before doing so I want to 
submit to you pleasing informa- 
tion. We sitting in front of us here 
an old warrior who has been fighting in the 
labor movement all this life for the im- 
provement of the economic, social and indus- 
trial conditions among the musicians through- 
out the country. I have wondered many times 
able to work and fight and 
sacrifice as he did in order to promote the 
And then 
upon me that the real 
he had a helpmate, a 
wonderful wife, one who was 
sacrifice, one who possesses all 
wonderful that help make a 


some very 


have 


how he was 


interests of that great movement. 
suddenly it dawned 
because 
charming and 


reason was 


willing to 
those 
great 


qualities 
man. 


Now, do you know what they are doing 
today? They are celebrating their 59th wed- 
ding anniversary. I refer to my old friend, 
Joseph N. Weber, Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor. Stand up, 
Joe. 
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companion is, 
I have re- 
the hall. 


where his 
woman to whom 
were here in 


I don’t know 
this wonderful 


ferred. I wish she 


(Vice President Weber arose and acknowl- 
edged the applause of the delegates.) 


VICE PRESIDENT WEBER: Fellow dele- 
gates, there is only one thing I regret, and 
that is that my dear wife is not present in 
the hall today. I did not expect the compli- 
ment that you have given us on our 59th 
wedding anniversary—indeed a time to 
look forward to, but only a dream 
after it has 


long 
short 
passed. 


said that I had a 
efforts to build 
spoke the 
day when 


When President Green 
wonderful helpmate in my 
up a national organization he 
absolute truth. I have seen the 
my wife would pay the grocery bills and 
the house rent, so that I would be enabled 
to serve the members of my profession, which 
eventually powerful organization— 
the American Federation of Musicians. She 
did this from the year 1900 to the year 1906. 
When I became President of that organiza- 
tion we had scarcely 6,000 members. Because 
of a heart attack I was forced to refuse the 
for the in the 40th 
year of my service, and at that time I 
turned 170,000 members and 690 local 
unions and one of the best organized unions 
in the American Federation of Labor or any- 


became a 


nomination presidency 


over 


where else. 


I had become a fanatic in doing something 
for the musicians. Our economic conditions 
were bad. We had no respect, either 
economically, from anybody. And 
so I became a fanatic in this work, but 
without the help of my wife it would 
have been have done 
the work 


very 
socially or 


good 
impossible for me to 


which I did do. 


President of the 
had was 
paid for at a 
session of our 
which I pre- 
whether 
money to buy a type- 


The first desk that the 
American Federation of Musicians 
bought by Mrs. Weber and 
week. In the first 
executive board over 


dollar a 
national 
spent two hours arguing 
afford the 


writer for our secretary. So you see we be- 


sided we 
we could 


gan from scratch. 


I joined the American Federation of Labor 
in 1887 and I over 40 conventions 
of the American Federation of Musicians. I 
presided over the Musicians’ conventions forty 
times, was a delegate to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor 53 member 
of the Executive Council 25 We are 


presided 


times, and a 
years. 
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a good Union, as good 
a class of men as walk in shoe leather. 
We are trade first, and then we 
consider ourselves members of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 


recognized now as 


unionists 


As to my dear wife, like all married peo- 
ple we have our differences at times. I 
asked her time ago, “How is _ it, 
Dearie, that on an occasion like our wed- 
anniversary everybody compliments you 
and nobody comes near me?” “Oh,” she 
said, ‘‘that’s easy: they admire my courage.”’ 


some 


ding 


At another time—and I will never forget 
it, I will never live it down, we were living 
in New York. For some years I was Presi- 
dent of the organization and they were on 
the road to great successes. I got up one 
morning and the Mrs. was in very bad 
She expected something and I didn’t 
the matter, I couldn’t get 
Ordinarily she is of a 
So I said to her, “I 
show 


humor. 
know what was 
a word out of her. 
very sunny disposition. 
tonight, and we 
went to 


will take you to a 
dinner and music.’’ We 
after the show we 
blocks from the 
the show, and then all 
said, “You should be 
This is our wedding 
“Didn’t I take 
show?” She said, ‘“‘Yes, but you 
anniversary.” I remember that 
know before the day is 
if I that 


will have 
walked 
theater. 


the show, and 
home, about six 
She didn’t 
of a sudden she 
ashamed of 
anniversary.”’ 


enjoy 


yourself. 
And I said, 
you to a 
forgot the 
very well, and I 


over she will ask me remember 


it is our anniversary. 


It was a happy life for both of us, al- 
though a_ short I said 
Fifty-nine years is a long time to look for- 
if I consider my married life 
short 


period, as before. 
ward to, but 


it was only a dream. 


I thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: In your name I con- 
gratulate Mr. and Mrs. Weber upon the cele- 
bration of this, their 59th wedding anniver- 
sary. I express the wish that they may con- 
tinue to live and enjoy many more wedding 
anniversaries in health and happiness. 


The Chair now recognizes Secretary Soder- 
strom, of the Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


(Executive Council Report, Pages 174-75) 


Under this caption is reported legislation 
increasing the compensation of the Governor 
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of the Canal Zone and the heads of the 
Executive Department, and independent agen- 
cies. This opens the way for a general in- 
crease. The Council also reports laws improv- 
ing the Canal Zone Employes Compensation 
Act, providing desirable exemptions from the 
Classification Act, authorizing retroactive 
compensation for teachers, police, and fire- 
men. 


The President was given emergency 
in the Canal Zone. 


powers 


pending legislation would make 
Canal Zone workers subject 
to income taxation and reorganize the man- 
agement and accounting procedures of the 
Panama Canal with civil government of the 
Zone. 


Proposed 
compensation of 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of this section of the report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 176-78) 
heading sum- 
humanitarian 
provisions for 
looking for 


The first section under this 
marizes the wartime need as a 
measure to make specialized 
displaced persons and _ refugees 
new homes. 


In addition to these special groups, there 
has been a marked increase in the number of 
immigrants seeking admission to our country. 


This rising tide of immigration is an ad- 
litional security risk to our country at a 
critical time. This is, therefore, a fitting time 
to review immigration policies and to deter- 
mine adequate security measures. 


Our cummittee recommends to the Conven- 
tion approval of a proposal to make such a 
review and to codify immigration and nat- 
uralization law for the convenience of ad- 
ministration and easy availability of details 
for immigrants, and others concerned. 


We believe the Senate report and the pro- 
posed legislation should be a major responsi- 
bility of our Legislative Committee in order 
that our labor force should be safeguarded 
and maintained. This is a technical field in- 
volving knowledge of administrative expe- 
rience, so technical aid as well as the ex- 
perience of various unions is necessary for the 
guidance of those responsible for sound legis- 
lation. 


The second section of the report, under this 
title, also reports legislation to make alien 
sheepherders available. and to double the ad- 
mission of displaced persons, and other meas- 
ures on which action, but not decision, has 
been taken. 


Finaliy, the Executive Council reports bills 
to facilitate the importation of argicultural 
labor, and recommends a thorough study of 
immigration and naturalization before con- 
sideration of proposals to come up in the next 
session of Congress. 
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We move concurrence in this section of the 
report. 


_ Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved adop- 
tion of the committee’s report. 


_. The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 
COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 87) 


This section relates how action to print this 
stamp was sccured so that on January 27, 1950 

Samuel Gompers’ birthday—the first stamp 
of this series was issued in the Nation’s capi- 
tal. 


This stamp has been an important element 
in keeping this memorial year before the 
attention of citizens of this country and 
abroad. All unions have used the stamp in 
volumes to carry union cOmmunications and 
messages to members and all with whom they 
communicate. 


We move 
preciation by 
report. 


this convention 
adoption of this 


express its ap- 
section of the 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved adop- 
tion of this section of the Committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 196-7) 

This section reports the enactment of a pro- 
posal which grew out of the experiences of 
World War II and has been before Congress 
for five years. Such legislation was necessary 
to secure an adequate number of trained scien- 
tists in order to maintain progress in the 
basic sciences necessary to technical progress. 


We recommend that the permanent Com- 
mittee on Education of the A. F. of L. see 
that opportunity for education in the basic 
sciences is made equally available to boys and 
girls, as well as adults from all walks of life. 


_ Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved adop- 
tion of this section of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


BASING POINT SYSTEM 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 198-99) 


The legislation designed to clarify confusion 
and uncertainty raised by the Supreme Court 
decision outlawing the basing-point pricing 
system of the Cement Industry case, involved 
highly technical discussion and proposals. The 
bill as passed in the opinion of the President, 
did not achieve the desired clarification so he 
returned it with a veto message. 
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We move acceptance of this section of the 
Executive Council’s report. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved adop- 
tion of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


OLEOMARGARINE 


Report, 199) 


(Executive Council's Page 

Legislation to regulate oleomargarine and 
to repeal the tax on it was approved by the 
House last year, passed the Senate, was 
signed by the President and is now in effect. 
We have urged this legislation for many 
years. 


We move acceptance of this section of the 
report. 


Secretary Soderstrom moved 


the Committee’s report. 


Committee 
adoption of 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


HOUSE RULES 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 200) 
A movement to restore to the Rules Com- 
mittee former power to block action on bills 


was defeated by a vote of 236 to 183. 


We move acceptance of this section of the 
Executive Council’s report. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


STATE LABOR CONFERENCE 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 200) 

The practice of conferences between the U. 
S. Department of Labor and representatives 
of State Commissioners of Labor, and state 
federations of labor, are an excellent method 
of sharing information and experience. We 
suggest that these gatherings would gain in 
effectiveness and in stimulating exchange 
of views if they were strictly informative 
and did not venture into policy determina- 
tion which is a function of the labor move- 
ment. 


With this recommendation we recommend 
adoption of this section of the report. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


RESOLUTIONS FROM 1949 
CONVENTION REFERRED TO 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Resolution 89 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 203) 
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This resolution proposed the election of 
all Senators at the same time. The Executive 
Council recommends non-concurrence in the 
resolution. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of this section of the report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


Resolution 2 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 203) 


This resolution was adopted by the 1949 Con- 
vention, and proposed the drafting of federal 
legislation to eliminate the requirement of 
Certificates of Termination of Service, and 
to take care of other benefits ranging from 
matters which are properly included in col- 
lective bargaining, and social insurance, to 
public welfare. 


The Executive Courcil is of the opinion that 
it is not feasible to carry out the resolution 
and we move approval of this recommendation. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved adop- 
tion of this section the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 218-230) 


The world-wide challenge to our free demo- 
cratic institutions presented by Communist 
aggression calls for increased emphasis on pro- 
grams to provide economic security for the 
working people of America. We can and must 
demonstrate to the world that within the 
framework of these institutions we can pro- 
vide security against the hazards of old-age, 
death, unemployment, disability and the un- 
predictable cost of medical care Fifteen years 
of experience since the enactment of the first 
Social Security Act has confirmed our con- 
viction that the principle of contributory so- 
cial insurance which has been steadfastly ad- 
hered to by the American Federation of Labor 
offers the soundest method of providing such 
security. We therefore at this time reaffirm 
our adherence to this proven principle. 


We note with approval the significant prog- 
ress in this field attained by the enactment of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1950. How- 
ever, much remains to be done to provide a 
system of social insurance sufficiently com- 
prehensive in coverage and adequate in terms 
of benefits to remove the threat of -insecurity 
from working people and their families. Ac- 
cordingly we recommend the following pro- 
gram for the broadening and improvement of 
our social security system and urge that our 
entire membership as well as the officers and 
representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliated organizations devote 
every effort to secure its adoption: 

A. Disability Insurance: 

1. Amend the Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance title of the Social Security Act 
so as to provide benefits equal to retire- 
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ment benefits to any person unable to 
earn his livelihood because of physical 
disability at any age. As an_ integral 
part of this program there should be pro- 
vided a program of physical rehabilitation. 


2. Provide benefits equal to unemploy- 
ment benefits to all persons unemployed 
as a result of a temporary illness or dis- 
ability not covered under State workmen’s 
compensation laws. This can best be ac- 
complished as a part of a single federal 
system of unemployment compensation. 
Under the present Federal-State system 
it can be accomplished by separate state 
action, or better, by the adoption of an 
additional federal standard requiring each 
state to provide such protection. We re- 
affirm our position that disability in- 
surance should be provided only through 
a single state fund and the introduction 
of private schemes in this field repre- 
sents a departure from the basic prin- 
ciples of social insurance. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


1. Broaden coverage to include all farm 
wage earners and independent farm oper- 
ators and other groups still without pro- 
tection of this or other public programs. 
2. Revise definition of employe suitable 
to social insurance purposes so as to 
remove artificial limitations of cover- 
age. 

3. Raise wage base for computing both 
contributions and benefits to $5400 per 
year. 

4. Restore increment factor in 
formula to increase benefits for 
with longer service. 


benefit 
those 


Health Insurance: 


1. Adopt in full the previously approved 
seven point program including a com- 
prehensive system of pre-paid health in- 
surance on the contributory principle. 

2. Toward this end expand and intensify 
our program of information and educa- 
tion to combat the misleading propa- 
ganda campaign of the American Medi- 
eal Association. For this purpose every 
means of information available should 
be used, including the facilities of the 
labor press and labor’s radio program. 
We also urge that all possible assistance 
be given by the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated organizations to 
the Committee for the Nation’s Health 
so that its most useful work in ac- 
quainting the general public with the 
truth about this most important issue 
ean be enlarged. 

Unemployment Insurance: 

1. Repeal the Knowland Amendment to 
the Social Security Act of 1950. 


2. The critical international situation 
now requires again the mobilization and 
planned utilization of our manpower re- 
sources. As men and women are called 
on to work where their services are 
needed without regard to state lines and 
political boundaries a unified national 
system of unemployment compensation 
and public employment offices which can 
work effectively and cooperatively with 
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labor unions becomes imperative. Pend- 
ing the development of such a national 
system we urge the State Federations of 
Labor to employ every effort to amend 
their state unemployment compensation 
laws to correct the major deficiencies 
cited in the Executive Council report. 
The time to make these needed correc- 
tions in our unemployment insurance 
program is during a period of high em- 
ployment and not wait until the nation 
is confronted with large scale unem- 
ployment. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
adoption of this section of the Committee’s 
report, as well as the report of the Execu- 
tive Council covering this subject. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE HERRMANN, Typographical 
Union: I just want to remark briefly on the 
report of the committee touching on unem- 
ployment compensation. I would like to see 
the committee stress more strongly the ques- 
tion of federalized unemployment. compensa- 
tion. As I listened to the report it appeared 
to me that the stressing of action by the 
than 
years ago, 


several state legislatures is stronger 
several 
that unemployment compensation and the so- 
called temporary benefits that 
some of the states have enacted recently will 
have to be taken over by the Federal gov- 


ernment if the 


the conception we had 


disability 


working people of these 
states will have an opportunity through their 
own contributions, if you 


please, to secure 


for themselves protection in days of unem- 


ployment and_ illness. 

The point I desire to make is that, if you 
depend upon the state legislatures to give a 
square deal to its employes in their respective 
employments you will find that the powerful 
industrial interests represented by the Man- 
ufacturers Association, as well as the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of these states are em- 
ployed those enacted by 
the legislatures, so as to make it almost im- 


emasculating laws 


the em- 
contribute to 


possible to secure a fair deal for 
ployes, who, in 
those funds. 


many states, 


I might point out, Mr. President and dele- 
gates, that in my own state of New Jersey, 
where I have gained just a little bit of ex- 
perience as a member of the legislature for 
a few years, we have encountered the great- 
est opposition from the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the Chamber of Commerce every 
time we attempt to improve the act in so 


far as the benefit structure of the various 
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qualifications for getting on the roster of 


unemployment compensation is concerned. 


Recently we have had a new element enter 
into the opposition to 
to improve 
these various benefits, and 
that is the Hereto- 
fore we had to fight the Chambers of Com- 


labor in its efforts 


unemployment compensation and 
social security 


great insurance trust. 


merce and the Manufacturers Associations. 
Since the 


been 


feature has 
find the 
have 


temporary disability 
several 


interests 


enacted in states, we 


great insurance who sensed 


an opportunity of getting in on some of 


this gravy at the expense of the working 


people of the various states now lined up 


in opposition to the improvement of any of 
temporary features of the 
Unemployment Act. 


these disabiilty 


Compensation 


I want to stress these facts to you, in be- 
half of all of the 
country to whom the 
pensation Act as 


working people of this 


Unemployment Com- 


well as these other fea- 
tures I have enumerated are of the greatest 
importance, and will become greater in the 
event an industrial recession does happen to 
come upon us in the next few years. I would 
like to see the American 
bor, through this 
stress as strongly as possible the one thing 
that the State Chambers of 
the Manufacturers Associations fear the most, 
and that is that the fight 
with all of its make 
this a 


Federation of La- 
report of your committee, 
Commerce and 


Federation will 
might and power to 
federal proposition in order to take 
it out of the hands of the state 


who are influenced by the employers’ organi- 


politicians 
zations. 


I think it 
committee has not 
so that the state legislatures will know 
through their legislative that they 
are expected to bring pressure on the legis- 


if the 
report, 


is of importance, 


said so in their 


great 


program 


latures to have this thing federalized, so it 
will be taken out of the hands of the state 
legislatures and not rob these people of un- 
employment and benefits—what I 
call blood money. 


sickness 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog- 
nizes Chairman Woll, of the Commtitee. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: I be- 
lieve that if the delegate who just addressed 
the convention had listened carefully to the 
committee’s report he would have found that 
the committee covered the 
which he devoted his 


very thing to 


address, because the 
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committee, in this report, stresses the im- 
portance of a federalized unemployment sys- 
tem, but states that until that 


improve our state unemployment acts. 


is done we 
must 


The motion to adopt the 


carried 


committee’s re- 


port was unanimously. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, RADIO AND 
THE LABOR PRESS 


(Executive Council Report, Pages 241-245) 

The Executive Council points out that the 
purpose of our public relations efforts is to 
get understanding of Labor’s programs of 
action and their objectives. 


A new field has now 
already begun—the nightly news radio broad- 
cast over the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
The broadcast reaches the general public. The 
venture has proved popular by the various 
criteria applied to such programs. And for 
reasons cited in the Report of the Execu- 
tive Council we approve and concur in the 
recommendation that the officers be author- 
ized, empowered and directed to purchase 
the same or similar time for the continuation 
of the radio news program during 1951. 


been added ‘to work 


We note that the Federation has continued 
to share in the free-time radio as a public 
service, and has broadcast regularly on 38 
separate radio series. 


Services to the public and labor press are 
most commendable. 


We move concurrence in this section of the 
report. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
Page 245) 


(Executive Council’s Report, 


This official monthly magazine is necessary 
reading for all who wish to keep in touch 
with the work of our movement. It should 
be in the libraries of every labor union, cen- 
tral labor union, and state federation of labor 
in the country, as well as in the libraries 
of all high schools, colleges, and universities 
throughout our land. 


We recommend an active program to that 
end. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Soder- 


strom the report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


RESEARCH REPORT 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 246) 


We commend the services of this publica- 
tion to all local union officials, and suggest 
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that national and international executives ar- 
range to have it sent to their locals. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of this section of the committee’s 
report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


NORTH AMERICAN LABOR NEWS 


(Noticiario Obrero Norte Americano) 


(Executive Council Report, Page 247) 
This publication is important in promoting 
understanding between the workers of Latin 
America and the Western Hemisphere workers. 
We move re-endorsement of this activity. 
Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of this section of the committee’s 
report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried, 


LABOR’S MONTHLY SURVEY 
(Executive Council Report, Pages 247-8) 


This important public relations medium 
continues its interpretic and educational work. 
We hope its distribution can be widely in- 
creased in view of the growing importance 
of Labor’s economic problems and the need 
of public understanding to support wise solu- 
tions and policies. 

We move approval of this section of the 
Executive Council’s Report. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


PUERTO RICO 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 167-168) 
Fair Labor Standards 


(Legislation) 


The Executive Council reports efforts to 
secure the full appli¢ation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to the Island. The important 
needlework industry with its hand industry 
poses special problems. The Executive Coun- 
cil reports efforts to secure legislation to pro- 
tect this industry from unfair outside com- 
petition. 


We recommend endorsement and continua- 
tion of efforts being made. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of this section of the committee’s 
report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 169) 


Legislation authorizing a constitutional con- 
vention awaits approval of the Puerto Rico 
Legislature. Basic relations with the United 
States will remain unchanged. 


We recommend approval of this section of 
the report of the Executive Council. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of this section of the committee's 
report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


WAGE AND HOUR 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 278) 


This section of the Executive Council’s Re- 
port is devoted to a discussion of the prob- 
lems involved in the administration of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contract Act. 


The report points out the beneficial ef- 
fects of the new 75c minimum wage. It has 
been estimated that over one and one-half 
million workers gained wage increases as a 
result of the 1949 amendments to the Wage 
and Hour Law. 


The Executive Council recommends that the 
American Federation of Labor continue its 
efforts to secure a statutory minimum wage 
of $1 per hour. The Council also emphasizes 
the importance of broadening the coverage of 
the law to include many groups now excluded, 
particularly employes of large department 
stores and hotels, interurban transportation 
systems, and those employed on large-scale 
industrialized farms. With these recommenda- 
tions, this committee wholeheartedly concurs. 


The report brings to the attention of the 
convention a number of problems arising un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act. In partic- 
ular, unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor must take steps to make 
certain that the spirit and intent of the law 
are not circumvented by the employment of 
so-called “‘learners’’ at rates lower than 75c 
per hour. 


With regard to the Walsh-Healey Law, the 
report of the Executive Council points out 
that management representatives have been 
making extremely bitter attacks on this leg- 
islation. Management organizations and publi- 
cations have centered their attack on the min- 
imum wage determinations made under the 
law by the Secretary of Labor. However, 
the minimum wage determinations are an in- 
tegral part of the Walsh-Healey Law, without 
which the law is meaningless. The object of 
Congress in passing this legislation is to deny 
government contracts to firms paying sub- 
standard wages. Government business should 
not be given to any firm whose low bid 
merely reflects the firm’s failure to meet the 
wage standards set by its competitors. For 
effective administration, specific minimum 
wage determinations for different industries 
is absolutely essential. 
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We reaffirm our support for the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contract Act and for the 
principle of minimum wage determinations 
under this legislation. 


With these comments, the Committee rec- 
ommends approval of this section of the Exec- 
utive Council’s Reports. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved _ the 
adoption of this section of the committee’s 
report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimousiy 
carried. 


TAXATION 
(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 281-283) 


The account in the legislative developments 
in the tax field during the past year and 
the conclusion of the Executive Council that 
an increasing proportion of the tax burden 
has been borne by workers in the lower 
income groups as a result of action taken 
by Congress since World War II should be 
a matter of real concern to all members of 
organized Labor. 


It is generally agreed that further infla- 
tion should be checked. To this end any and 
all sound measures that will check unneces- 
sary consumption of strategic materials and 
commodities should be adopted. However, the 
Executive Council quite correctly points out 
that adoption of a tax policy that under- 
mines the living standards of low income 
workers is neither necessary nor in line with 
such an objective. 


We therefore commend the Executive Coun- 
cil for its vigorous support of the principle 
that net income up to $2000 should be taxed 
at lower rates than those now in effect. 
The further proposal that any resulting loss 
of revenue should be made up by slight up- 
ward adjustments on higher bracket income 
is both equitable and practical. 


Your Committee urges that during the next 
year a particular effort be put forth in the 
A. F. of L. publications, and by the labor 
press generally, to acquaint members with 
the position of the Federation on current 
tax issues and on its long term tax pro- 
gram. It is essential that more of our mem- 
bers realize that the same forces—represented 
by the same Senators and Congressmen— 
which support anti-labor and _  anti-public 
measures, line up with equal zeal behind 
regressive, uneconomic and inequitable tax 
measures, 


Woll moved the 
of the committee’s 


Committee Chairman 
adoption of this section 
report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


TRENDS IN OUR NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 283-89) 


This section of the report emphasizes the 
need for proportionate consumers buying power 
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to sustain maximum production and employ- 
ment. We commend this section to unions plan- 
ning strategy for wage increases. High prof- 
its and increases in productivity constitute 
opportunity for increases without inflation. 


The effects of defense production now make 
precautions against inflation an important 
policy under our present voluntary controls. 
However, workers and other fixed income per- 
sons, have already had their incomes deflated 
for which there must be adjustment in order 
not to force lowering of their standards of 
living. Whatever eventuality there is no just 
reason for not increasing pay when workers 
increase output per manhour. Just increases 
are pay for output—not inflationary in any 
sense. 


We urge unions to act wisely and with 
awareness of the effects of their policies upon 
themselves, their industries, and civilian and 
defense production in order to maintain volun- 
tary controls and escape the regimentation of 
mandatory control. 
of the 


We move approval of this section 


Executive Covuncil’s Report. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and 
carried. 


unanimously 


CONCLUSION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 289) 


This fundamental 
guided our progress, 
pledge ourselves to use 
influnce to promote greater 
opportunity for all. 


section emphasizes the 
principles which have 
and urges that we 
our gains and 
freedom and 

We move concurrence in this admonition. 

Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of this section of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 
(Page 19, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Resolution No. 


McDevitt, 
Labor, 


1—By 
Pennsylvania 


Delegate James 
State Federation 


Your Committee recommends 


adoption 
the resolution. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 
DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAM 
TO REACH RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


(Page 19, First Day’s 


Resolution No. 2—By 
binsky, Luigi 


Proceedings) 


+ Delegates David Du- 
Antonini, Israel Feinberg, 
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Charles S. Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, Morris 
Bialis, Harry Greenberg, Samuel Otto. In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 


Your Committee recommends that the reso- 
lution be adopted. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 


carried. 


PROTECTION FOR WORKERS 
" OVER 45 
(Page 20, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Resolution No. 


Nagorsne, 
Labor. 


3—By Delegate William 
Wisconsin State Federation of 


Your Committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for further inquiry. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


The Committee reported jointly on Reso- 
lutions Nos, 4, 11, 12, and 126 as follows: 


PROTEST AGAINST 
FOREIGN-MADE GOODS 


Resolution No. 4—By Delegate 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State 
Labor. 


William 
Federation of 


(Page 20, First Day’s Proceedings) 


UNFAIR FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Resolution No. 11—By Delegate Harry H. 
Cook, Arthur J. O’Hara, Ivan T. Uncapher, 
Ernest A. Merighi, American Glass Workers’ 
Union. 


(Page 23, First Day’s Proceedings) 


UNFAIR FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Resolution No. 12—By Delegates James M. 
Duffy, Charles F. Jordan, Frank Duffy, 
Clarence Davis, National Brotherhood of Op- 
erative Potters. 


(Page 24, First Day’s Proceedings) 


ADEQUATE TARIFF 


Resolution No. 126—By Delegates Joseph 
O’Neill, Sol Cilento, Distillery, Rectifying 
and Wine Workers’ International Union. 


(Page 375, Third Day’s Proceedings) 

Resolutions 4, 11, 12 and 126 all deal with 
the subject of unfair foreign competition, 
calling for greater use of the union label, 
shop card and button, disapproving com- 
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petitive disadvantage 
seeking competitive 
against still further 
duties. 


from low wage areas, 
parity and assurance 
reductions in import 


Your Committee is in accord with and ap- 
proves the principles involved and the ob- 
jectives sought in these several resolutions. 
We fully recognize the many economic bene- 
fits of a healthy foreign trade. World eco- 
nomic stability cannot be regained without 
a large volume of sound international trade. 


However we must not forget that competi- 
tive imports that derive their market ad- 
vantage from low wages prevailing in other 
countries are a constant threat to our labor 
standards, unless this unfair advantage is 
offset or guarded against to assure competi- 
tive parity. 


We cannot accept international wage com- 
petition as a method of economic improve- 
ment since such competition, wherever it oc- 
curs, inevitably undermines the higher of 
the competing s. adards. International trade 
like domestic trade can be expanded most 
soundly on the basis of fair competition. 


Our import duties should prevent low- 
wage rivalry from abroad as our state and 
national minimum wage laws seek to avoid 
such rivalry at home, to the end that our 
labor standards may be maintained and 
further improved. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY SODERSTROM : 
Your committee is in with and 


approves the principles involved and the ob- 
jectives sought in 


accordance 


resolutions. 
and I move the adoption of the committee’s 
report. 


these several 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 


carried. 


UNITED NATIONS 


6—By Delegate 
Wisconsin State 


Resolution No. 
Nagorsne, 
Labor. 


William 
Federation of 


(Page 21, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the International 
Labor Relations Committee for study. 

Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


CHAIRMAN GREEN: The Chair now in- 
terrupts the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee to receive the report of the Committee 
on Executive Council’s report. The Chair 
recognizes Chairman David Dubinsky of the 
committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN DUBINSKY: 
The Committee on Executive Council’s Re- 
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port was fortunate in having an efficient 
secretary. She has worked hard on the report 
and we will have her present it to the con- 


vention. 


Borchardt, Secretary of 


Delegate Selma M. 
following re- 


the Committee, presented the 
port: 


DEATH OF WILLIAM D. MAHON 


The death of Brother William D. Mahon, 
7th Vice President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, takes from the Federation, as 
the Council points out “one of the few re- 
maining early pioneers who _ participated, 
along with Samuel Gompers, in the forma- 
tion and establishment of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” 


Brother Mahon takes from 
friend whom we held in af- 
fectionate esteem, but also a courageous 
leader who in daily practice remained loyal 
to the highest traditions of a fighting free 
trade union movement. 


The death of 
us not only a 


May we, who carry on the work to which 
he so richly contributed, carry on with re- 
newed devotion to the-ideals and traditions 
of the movement in which and for which 
Brother Mahon served us. 


sympathy be 
Mahon and 


message of 
Brother 


that a 
family of 


We ask 
sent to the 
to his union. 
Borchardt moved the 
report. 


Committee Secretary 
adoption of the committee’s 
The motion was seconded and unanimous- 


ly carried. 


ELECTION OF VICE PRESIDENT 
WM. L. McFETRIDGE 


In reporting the election of William L. 
McFetridge to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, your Commit- 
tee would extend congratulations and best 
wishes to Brother McFetridge. 

Your Committee would point out that Mr. 
McFetridge’s Union is composed of men and 
women whose ruthless exploitation in former 
years, whose tremendously improved condi- 
tions under union leadership is a symbol of 
what Union organization can do and does for 
workers. 

Committee Secretary Borchardt moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 

RESTORATION OF CHARTER AND 
CHANGE OF TITLE 
INTERNATIONAL METAL 
ENGRAVERS UNION 


The Committee concurs in the recommenda- 
tion of the Council that the charter be 
restored and the name of the organization 
be. changed to: 
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International Metal Engravers and Marking 
Device Workers Union. 
jurisdiction in- 


There is no problem of 


volved. 


Your Committee would note that year after 
year we report the establishment of new 
unions, the merging of others, and at times, 
the decline or disassociation of a union. 


Your Committee believes that there is more 
involved in the changes than merely the 
establishment of ‘‘a new union.” 


The growth of our movement indicates a 
growth, a change of our nation * a manifesta- 
tion of significant social and economic 
trends. These trends merit our study as much 
as the events command our attention. 


Your Committee recommends that the Re- 
search Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be instructed to prepare for 
the Executive Council a study of the economic 
and social trends involved in the growth 
and change of membership of the American 
Federation of Labor itself, and changes envis- 
aged which are likely to affect the whole 
functional structure of the whole labor move- 
ment. 


Borchardt moved the 
of the committee’s 


Secretary 
section 


Committee 
adoption of this 
report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 
CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 


Your Committee notes with sincere appre- 
ciation the widespread interest in the life 
and work of Samuel Gompers. The Gompers 
Centennial Committee has helped organize 
and direct this interest. 


Since the commemorative program was 
launched under such auspicious circumstances 
in Washington last January, thousands of 
men and women from every walk of life and 
from every State in the Union have partici- 
pated in honoring this great American leader, 
Sam Gompers. 


However. widespread as has been the inter- 
est, significant as have been the results of 
this interest thus far, your Committee recom- 
mends that the Executive Council consider 
the establishment of a permanent Sam 
Gompers Memorial Committee which would 
give continuing implementation to the ideals 
and work of Sam Gompers. 


The fundamental principles of trade wun- 
ionism as developed by Samuel Gompers and 
those who worked with him to estab‘ish the 
American Federation of Labor are the princi- 
ples of human freedom, timeless in their 
value. These principles can safely guide us 
in the future. 


Borchardt moved the 
report. 


Secretary 
committee’s 


Committee 
adoption of the 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


















GROUP LIFE INSURANCE PLAN 
FOR A. F. OF L. EMPLOYES 


Your Committee notes with interest the 
American Federation of Labor advancing the 
security of its employes. 

The American Federation of Labor, as em- 
ployer, must ever set a standard for all em- 
ployers both in what it offers its employes 
ang in the methods in which the working 
relations are effected. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved the 


adoption of this section of the committee’s 
report. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


SELECTION OF FRATERNAL 
DELEGATES 


Your Committee welcomes the fraternal dele- 
gaves sent us by our friends and co-workers 
in Britain and Canada and others who have 
graciously brought us messages of cooperation 
in our common fight for human betterment. 


We extend 
Joseph McCurdy and 


best wishes to Brother 
Brother Alex Rose who 
this year represent us abroad, men through 
whom we reciprocate the splendid messages 
brought us from Britain and Canada. 


our 


Committee Secretary 
adoption of the 


Borchardt moved the 
committee’s report. 


The motion 
carried. 


was seconded and unanimously 







BENEFIT SERVICES OF 
STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
1949 


Annually there 
a report showing 


is given to the convention 
the millions of dollars of 
services given to our members through their 
respective unions: sick benefits, death bene- 
fits, strike benefits, and so on. This year, to 
date, over $67 million dollars in such bene- 
fits paid have been reported, indicating that 
close to 100 million have probably been paid. 


These figures 
self-service for our 


indicate a virile program of 
members through their 
Unions. These are amounts which are sup- 
plemented by social security and in a large 
number of Unions by industrial pension and 


welfare plans arranged through collective 
bargaining. 


The very nature of these several plans and 
their relation to each other demands our 
serious attention and raises many questions. 


The problem is highly complex. It involves, 
basically, the independence and security of 
every individual worker. The study now being 
made by the American Federation of Labor 
on this subject is eagerly awaited. 
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Committee Secretary 
adoption of this 
report. 


Borchardt moved the 
section of the committee’s 








The motion 
carried. 


was seconded and unanimously 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


The Council reports the effective organizing 
campaign of the Department and the economic 
gains of the workers after being organized. 











The report calls particular attention to the 
urgent need for developing a U. S. Merchant 
Marine which is vitally essential to our 
national welfare, both for national defense and 
for peace-time economic security. It is to 
the nation’s discredit that we have neglected 
the development of a large U. S. Merchant 
Marine. It must be developed and maintained. 


Your Committee recommends that the 
American Federation of Labor take a leading 
part in bringing to the attention of the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the American public 


the urgent need for the development and 
maintenance of a large and strong U. S. 


Merchant Marine for our peace-time economic 


program and for use in any emergency that 
may arise. 

The retirement of John P. Frey from the 
active role he has so long played in our 


movement takes from the office a scholar who 
has long and effectively served us, but gives 
to him, Brother Frey, a greater opportunity to 
continue his research and compilation of la- 
bor history, which to no smali degree he has 


helped make. We wish him godspeed in_his 
work away from the office, but still in our 
cause. 


In his place, the Department is now headed 
by Jimmy Brownlow, a thoroughly capable 
leader, whose intelligence and _ integrity 
through many years of hard labor fighting 
have won him our respect. 


Committee 


Secretary Borchardt moved the 
adoption 


of the Committee’s report. 
The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recognizes 
President Brownlow of the Metal Trades De 
partment. 


DELEGATE BROWNLOW, Metal 
Department: President Green and delegates, 
I should like to beg your indulgence for a 
moment to recite a brief story as to what is 
happening to the American merchant marine. 
It is the story of one of the most sorrowful 
events affecting, as it does, one of the in- 
dustries most vital to the welfare of this na- 
tion. 


Trades 


During the peak of the defense period, from 
1943 to the middle of 1944, there were over one 
million men and women engaged in the con- 
struction of ships in America. Let’s see what 
we have today. On repair work on the Pacific 
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Coast there are 3,000 employed; on the Great 
Lakes 1,100; on the Gulf 5,600; and 12,000 
on the Atlantic Coast. On new construction 
there are none employed on the Pacific Coast ; 
there are 300 on the Great Lakes; 850 on the 
Gulf Coast; and 17,500 on the Atlantic Coast, 
or a total of 20,600 employed on new con- 
struction on all coasts of the country. 


during this period in 
peak in shipbuilding 
our government and 


Now, bear in mind 
which we reached the 
it was necessary that 
our union recruit men the country over and 
train them in the art of shipbuilding. Cer- 
tainly that was a nucleus of shipbuilding, but 
it was at a tremendous cost. Billions of dol- 
lars of the resources of our country were ex- 
pended in training people and additional bil- 
lions of dollars were spent producing ships, 


but let’s look at the rest of this story. 


At the same time that we had a gross ton- 
nage of 280,000 tons being constructed in the 


United States, and bear in mind this ton- 


nage of 280,000 tons includes oil carriers and 


type of vessel. There is 
constructed in the other 
shipyards of the world—and this is the thing 
I believe the American Federation of Labor 
organization affected should pay 
attention to. In Japan there is under con- 
struction forty-four vessels of 292,000 
tons or 12,000 less in the entire United States. 
In Italy and Trieste there were twelve vessels 
construction of 158,000 gross’ tons. 
notice in those figures that the 
United Kingdom, France, the Scandinavian 
countries, Holland and Belgium are not in- 
cluded, which means that many of those ships 
are being made available to foreign nations 
and those nations are building ships in many 
instances for American use and for hauling 
of American soldiers and American commerce 
greatly in excess of those being constructed 
in the United States. 


tankers and that 
shipbuilding being 


and every 


gross 


under 
You will 


Unions affected by this decrease have long 
recognized what is happening and they have 
exerted every effort possible to have someone 
do something about it. Committees have ap- 
peared before Congress; committees have ap- 
peared before the Maritime Board and before 
its predecessor, the Maritime Commission. 
President Green has headed committees to 
the United States’ President and apparently 
all to no avail. The seriousness of it cannot 
be discounted. Here is a complete industry that 
is being eliminated from the United States, 
with its consequence of unemployment and 
with its dangers as a defense factor. 
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I contend, and so does the Metal Trades De- 
partment, that the United States should never 
be dependent upon any single nation or com- 
bination for the carrying of its 
cargo during peace time nor during periods 
of national defense. However, this factor seems 
to be ignored by those who are responsible 
for the promotion of our merchant marine. 
And let me call this one further thing to your 
attention. There is a theory abroad in the 
country today and one, particularly looked 
upon by some of the economists in the E. C. A. 
and in the State Department, that the best 
means, or one of the best means of closing 
the dollar gap is by turning over the con- 
struction of our ships and the hauling of our 
commerce to foreign nations. You may say 
why and how is that possible? Here is why: 
We have to now subsidize our own shipping 
industry and our own construction so that we 
can reach some degree of equality with the 
production costs and hauling costs of those 
foreign nations, so those charged with the ad- 
ministration of E. C. A. say that to close the 
dollar gap we should permit these foreign 
countries to build the haul our 


of nations 


ships and 
commerce. 


Once again I say to you we will be in a 
sorry condition if we have to depend for this 
upon foreign countries, as we have in the 
past. This situation was never better illustrated 
than under Mr. Hoffman’s administration. He 
urged that the carrying of materials under 
E. C. A. be carried in foreign bottoms. As 
you know, it became necessary for the Con- 
gress to stop that by the enacting of a statute 
to the effect that at least 50 percent of Ameri- 
can goods going to foreign countries under 
the E. C. A. program should be carried by 
United States’ vessels. 


I say to the delegates of this convention we 
a most We not 
have an industry at stake, but we also have 
what I believe is the destiny of our country 
at stake. We cannot again depend upon 
foreign nations for the hauling of our com- 
during periods of 


have serious problem. only 


merce in peace time or 


national defense. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BORCHARDT: 
grateful to Brother Brownlow for 
great and colorful 
intent. 


We are 
giving 
Committee’s 


expression to the 


The motion to adopt the committee’s report 
was carried unanimously. 


The report of the committee was continued 
as follows: 
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RAILWAY EMPLOYES’ 
DEPARTMENT 


[he remarkable progress made by Railway 
Employes Department in securing further 
benefits for its members in the U. S. and 
Canada is happily recorded. 


Particular attention is directed to the 
highly effective work done in the fight for 
the implementation of the 44-hour week agree- 
ment and in the Canadian wage-hour move- 
ment. 


The high 
made these 
us. 


leadership that 
gratifying to 


quality of the 
gains possible is 


Reference is made in the report also to the 
pending legislature affecting the Union Shop 
in the railroad industry. 


When the Council Report was prepared 
Senator Forrest Donnell’s anti-labor bill was 
pending, a bill which sought to railroad labor 
back in restrictive confinement. 


Since the report was made the Senate Com- 
mittee has acted. The Donnell Bill received 
one vote—-his own. 


There is pending now, as already reported 
to this convention the union shop legisla- 
tion. The convention has already acted on 
this proposal by giving it its unanimous 
support. May the Congress listen to us and 
vote to recognize the union shop agreement. 
No more thoroughly American principle 
recognizing a humanly free industrial ap- 
proach could be found. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BORCHARDT: 
Mr. President, that completes the report of 
the Committee on Executive Council's report, 
and it is signed by the committee: 


David Dubinsky, Chairman 
Selma M. Borchardt, 
Secretary 

Harry C. Bates 

Robert Byron 

F. A. Fitzgerald 

Fred R. Ballbach 

Leo J. Buckley 

George Q. Lynch 

Charles M. Rau 

Marvin Taylor 

Frank J. Coleman 

'rvin Barney 

Paul L. Phillips 

A. C. D’Andrea 

Daniel W. Tracy 

M. J. Sexton 

Ivan T. Uncapher 

Harry R. Lyons 

Marvin W. Hook 

Leslie L. Myers 

Leo Abernathy 

H. D. Smith 

Bernard M. Egan 

John O’Hare 

William Schoenberg 
Committee on Executive Council’s Report 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved the 
adoption of the report of the committee as 
a whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Thank you for the 
fine service you have rendered the conven- 
tion. Your report is accepted with the thanks 
of the convention and you are discharged. 


The Chair recognizes Vice President Mac- 


Gowan, Chairman of the Committee on State 
Organizations. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN MacGOWAN: 
The report of the Committee on State Or- 
ganizations will be presented by the Sec- 
retary of the Committee, Berniece B. Heff- 
ner. 


Committee Secretary Heffner then presented 
the following report: 


Your committee had no resolutions or other 
material referred to it for action. However, 
your committee has had a number of meet- 
ings and has given consideration to the entire 
field of responsibility and activity of the 
state branches of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Your committee again wishes to commend 
highly the officers, members, and affiliates 
of the State Federations of Labor for the 
splendid service rendered the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its membership during 
the past year and for their splendid imple- 
mentation and execution of the program of 
the A. F. of L. We wish to commend Presi- 
dent Green, the members of the Executive 
Council, Director of Organization Harry 
O'Reilly, and particularly the National and 
International Unions that have encouraged 
and insisted upon the affiliation of all local 
unions with their respective State Federa- 
tions of Labor during the past year, and 
those that have not we urge to take like 
action during the coming year. 


We commend the State Federations of La- 
bor and the Director of Organization of the 
American Federation of Labor for their in- 
tensive efforts in accomplishing the program 
adopted at the 1949 convention; particularly, 
the inspiration of state conferences and dis- 
trict conferences held during the year. 


We urge that this coordinated activity, 
which has been set in motion be continued 
and that these conferences and campaigns 
be enlarged in the various sections of the 
country. 


The foundation of this coordinated organi- 
zational activity has been laid and the ma- 
terial accomplishments will be more _ notice- 
able during the coming years by this estab- 
lished pattern. 
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We urge the continued coordination of or- 
ganizational activity and political education 
programs along with the general public rela- 
tions of the A. F. of L. 


We urge the international unions to con- 
tinue their policy of insisting on their af- 
filiated local unions being in constant affili- 
ation with the various state federations of 
labor in order that they might continue to 
give complete and full implementation to the 
organizational and educational programs of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Heff- 
ner the report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY HEFFNER: 
Mr. Chairman, this completes the report of 
the Committee on State Organizations, and 
it is signed by the full committee: 

Charles J. MacGowan, 

Chairman 
Berniece B. 

Secretary 
Homer L. 
George L. Googe 
Joseph A. Mullaney 
Phil Hannah 
Fred Scafidi 
Cc. J. Haggerty 
W. S. Gross 
Thomas A. Murray 
Phil E. Ziegler 
Gust Anderson 
I. C. Welsted 
Bernard G. Quinn 
James D. Graham 
Claude O'Reilly 
John J. Hauck 
Volney Andrews 
David P. Weaver 
Charles S. Turner 
Paul R. Hutchings 
J. Scott Milne 
Thomas Burke 
Paul C. Sparks 


Heffner, 


Humble 


Committee on State Organizations 


Committee Secretary Heffner moved the 
adoption of the report of the Committee as 


a whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank the commit- 
tee for the excellent service rendered and 
ask them to accept their discharge with the 
thanks of the convention. 


Now, I want to present the Director of 
the Workers Education Bureau for just a 
few minutes. You know of the work of the 
Bureau, and I deem it a great pleasure to 
present to you Dr. John D. Connors, of the 





American Federation of Labor Workers Edu- 


cation Bureau. 


MR. JOHN D. CONNORS 


(Director, Workers Education 
Bureau—A., F. of L.) 


President Green, officers, ‘delegates, and 
guests as the sixty-ninth annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor: 


It is indeed a pleasure to have this op- 
portunity to appear before you to give a 
brief report on the activities of your Workers 
Education Bureau during the past year and 
to thank you all for the fine support you 
have given to the educational program of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


During the past week scores of delegates 
have stopped at our literature table in the 
lobby to secure pamphlets, and have asked 
me many questions concerning the past, pres- 
ent, and future programs of the Workers 
Education Bureau, which as many of you 
know, was founded twenty-nine years ago to 
serve the trade union movement as the na- 
tional agency in the development and exten- 
sion of labor education. 


In consideration of your discomfort be- 
cause of the heat and as I realize how 
anxious you all are to complete your conven- 
tion business and adjourn, it is not my in- 
tention to give you a lengthy and detailed 
account of all the activities of your educa- 
tional agency during the past twelve months 
A digest of these activities is to be found 
in the Executive Council Report beginning 
on Page 176, and a more complete summary 
of our program has been distributed to you 
during the past week. These reports have 
been critically examined by the Convention 
Committee on Education and were reported 
to the convention with specific recommen- 
dations at this morning’s session. 


Instead of boring you with the record of 
the past accomplishments of the Bureau, | 
prefer to give you a brief report on some 
interesting developments concerning the Bu- 
reau. 


You recall that at last year’s convention 
in St. Paul, the delegates recognized that 
a growing and dynamic labor movement such 
as ours needs an ever expanding educational 
program. They unanimously adopted the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Education 
that the Executive Council explore’ the 
desirability and the possibility of establish- 
ing within the structure of the American 
Federation of Labor, a department of edu- 
cation into which could be integrated the 
Workers Education Bureau. 


At its meeting in Chicago last month, the 
Executive Council implemented this recom- 
mendation by voting to take over the work- 
ers Education Bureau and set it up in Wash- 
ington as a functional department of the 
Federation. 


It is particularly significant that this 
historic action was taken during the cele- 
bration of the centennial of the birth of 


Samuel Gompers. He firmly believed that an 
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extensive and realistic educational program, 
in which the complex issues facing Ameri- 
ean labor are studied and discussed could 
help to forestall industrial conflict and pro- 
mote better labor-management relations, and 
thus promote the interests and welfare of 
a free and democratic labor movement both 
at home and abroad. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Workers Education Bureau held last 
Tuesday in the Rice Hotel, formal action 
was taken to dissolve the Workers Education 
Bureau and to transfer its library, copyrights, 
files, office equipment and other assets to 
the American Federation of Labor. 


On behalf of the former and present of- 
ficers and staff of the Bureau, may I 
express our heartfelt gratitude and sincere 
appreciation for the active cooperation and 
moral and financial support we have re- 
ceived over the years from President Green, 
Secretary Meany, and the members of the 
Executive Council and staff of the Federa- 
tion, as well as the officers and members of 
affiliated national and international unions, 
state federations, city central bodies and local 
and federal labor unions, and the labor press. 


We look back upon the past twenty-nine 
years of service with deep satisfaction and 
accept the challenge of being of even great- 
er service to the American Federation of 
Labor in the years ahead, with confidence 
and enthusiasm. 

Thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Thank you, Dr. 
for your report. I ‘know the dele- 
We are grateful for the 
that 


Connors, 
gates appreciate it. 
work he has done and for the 
he has submitted. 


report 


DELEGATE HERRMANN, ‘Typographical 
Union: A _ point of information, Through 
the Chair I would like to ask of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee of Reso- 
question. I was listening 


lutions this very 


carefully as one could, and 
didn’t hear them 
refer to the adoption of the section of the 
Executive Council’s report, and I 
to know whether or not that was 


in their report. 


carefully, as 
listening to the report, I 


would like 
included 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: 
tainly it was. The motion was that the com- 
Executive Council’s re- 
the subject be approved. 


Cer- 
mittee’s report and 
port on 
DELEGATE HERRMANN: If it 
I think it point I 
cause the typewritten 


is adopted 
raised, be- 
does not 


answers the 
report as 
give the Federation the basis for legislative 
action, while the Executive 
does, and I thank you for the information. 


Council’s report 


GREEN: The Chair wishes 
time ago 


PRESIDENT 
now to report briefly that a short 
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Brother Gordon Chapman of the State, Coun- 
ty and Municipal Employes, was delegated, 
at the request of our government to make 
a trip to Asia, India and other remote sec- 
tions of the earth, along with some others. 
He has made that trip and just returned a 
short time ago. He is here with us, and 
I am going to call on him just now and 
ask him to make a report in brief to you 
of his experiences and what he saw on 
that trip. 


I take pleasure in presenting Brother Gor- 
don W. Chapman of the State, County and 
Municipal Employes. 


MR. GORDON W. CHAPMAN 


(Secretary-Treasurer, American 
Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employes) 


President Green, Secretary Meany, dele- 
gates to the convention: First, I would like 
to thank President Green and _ Secretary 
Meany for the opportunity they afforded me 
to serve as a member of the delegation of 
the I.C.F.T.U. to visit Southeast. Shortly 
after my return, upon landing in New York 
I had the opportunity to witness a television 
broadcast. It just happened that a man was 
being interviewed who had spent two years 
in the Far East. He proceeded with some 
optimism to talk about the future of the 
white man in the East. I can assure you 
I am not going to talk about the white 
man in the Far East nor the colored man. 
I will make no distinction. We make no 
distinction in American labor. I will talk to 
you about the millions of people in the Far 
Kast who are starving for freedom and food 
and who are depending on us to help them 
win both of these things. 


The purpose of the delegation was briefly 
to survey the present position of trade un- 
ionism in Southeast Asia and the Far East 
and to promote the development of regional 
organization of free trade unions in that 
part of the world within the framework of 
the ICFTU in order that free trade unions 
in the western world could help the develop- 
ment of free trade unionism in that area 
and these unions could be in a better posi- 
tion to help themselves. 


fifteen countries 
India, Burma, Hong 
Thailand, Philip- 


The delegation visited 
among them Pakistan, 
Kong, Japan, Formosa, 
pine Islands, Indonesia, Singapore, Ceylon, 
Indo-China and Iran. It was necessary, be- 
cause of the heavy schedule, for us to divide 
the delegation in two groups on several oc- 
casions, so we did not all get to visit all 
the countries. 


We were pleasantly surprised with the won- 
derful reception which we received and the 
genuine desire on the part of the workers 
to learn how to develop and build free trade 
unions. In some instances we were met with 
communist propaganda naming us as agents 
of Wall Street and urging us to stay away. 
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We ignored this propaganda and told the 
story of free trade unionism as we know 
it in our own country. in each country that 
we visited we found communistic influences 
waning the longer we remained there. 


Our delegation deferred from the usual 
missions that visit these countries. Our time 
was not spent in sightseeing as it is generaily 
known. Our time was devoted to meeting 
with union leaders, union membership; visit- 
ing the workshops; seeing the conditions of 
work; and visiting the homes of workers. 
We also met with government officials and 
met with employers upon their request. 
Particular attention was given to observing 
building construction and the great lack of 
building activity. We also gave special at- 
tention to problems of transportation. 


I can assure you that the workers in all 
the countries we visited are searching for 
freedom. In the past the emphasis had been 
on freedom from imperialism and colonialism. 
Unfortunately, they had pinned their hopes 
on economic freedom coming hand-in-hand 
with political freedom. Many of the coun- 
tries have obtained their political independ- 
ence. The economic freedom of the workers 
has not yet been realized. I cannot describe 
in words effectively the poverty and misery 
that is so general throughout most every 
country that we visited. You can only fully 
realize the degree of poverty that exists by 
seeing it. In the same manner it is difficult 
for these people to realize the progress that 
has been made in western countries, the 
standard of living that our workers enjoy 
as a result of effective free trade unionism. 
It is difficult for them to understand the 
independence that our unions in the western 
world enjoy. 


What are the major obstacles preventing 
economic freedom for these workers? 


The first major obstacle in the develop- 
ment of free trade unions and in obtaining 
economic freedom is illiteracy, which in some 
countries is as high as ninety percent. One of 
the worst marks left by the years of im- 
perialism is the failure to provide educational 
opportunity for the people of these countries. 
And remember, that Communism thrives on 
illiteracy and misery. 


The second major problem is government. 
This is not meant as a criticism against 
these governments, but we must understand 
that these are new governments with few 
years of experience, with little opportunity to 
train administrative personnel in order that 
government may operate efficiently. Previ- 
ously, I mentioned that workers hhad hoped 
for economic improvements with political in- 
dependence. They are now looking toward 
their government and depending to a great 
extent on government to find a solution of 
their economic problems. At the same time 
there is a great tendency on the part of gov- 
ernment to emphasize and overemphasize in- 
dustrial peace. The result has been turning 
to compulsory arbitration and the delays in 
reaching solutions to labor disputes that al- 
ways accompany such procedures. This has 
also resulted in the freezing of bargaining 
power—freezing it at a stage where the em- 
ployer is far stronger than the union. 


A third obstacle—this is a major one—em- 
ployers. This includes employers, who are 
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known as foreign employers as well as in- 
digenous employers or “home _ employers.” 
Such employers as Standard Oil, Burma Oil, 
Firestone, Caltex, employers on the rubber 
plantations and tea plantations. Feudalism to 
a great degree still exists with the employers 
owning the houses and the shops, in fact 
owning the entire community. I am _ sure 
there are some in this convention who still 
remember that type of feudalism in America. 


How can the workers in the eastern world 
look kindly to America when Standard Oil 
instructs in writing its administrative staff 
to develop recreational activities for the 
workers so they will be too physically tired 
to attend union meetings? How can _ the 
workers look kindly to the western world 
when Burma Oil dismisses five thousand 
workers and closes down its production fields 
and imports oil because it’s cheaper! Such 
actions are an open invitation to turn to 
communism. How can the workers look 
kindly toward the western world when the 
superintendent of the tea plantation owned 
by companies from the western world, states 
that it will take fifty years to build them 
new houses? How can the workers look 
kindly to the western world when the for- 
eign employer refuses to build a wall around 
the grave yard to prevent the wild animals 
from digging up the bodies of the dead? At 
the request of the employers on_ rubber 
plantations, we met with them. They were 
concerned about absenteeism. They said to us, 
“We are asking for advice because you are 
old, experienced leaders in trade unionism.’ 


They work the employes seven days a week, 
and they complain because the workers 
wanted to go to the village twice a month 
to see the movies. They have also complained 
because the workers went to the village to 
watch a sewing machine, not to buy one, 
just to watch it operate. We suggested the 
five-day week. Our suggestion was :not well 
taken. These are just a few of the examples 
of employer attitude. The workers in the 
eastern world in these countries can right- 
fully say, “if the actions of employers from 
the western world reflect democracy why 
should we want democracy?” 


The fourth major obstacle is the constant 
threat of totalitarianism, Red fascism, which 
is commonly known as communism. The 
workers want freedom, not communism. They 
told us that. They also told us nothing could 
be worse than what they had in the past 
and what still exists. They are going to turn 
in one direction or another for a_ solution 
to their economic problems. , Communism 
promises them food; democracy offers them 
food and freedom. 


Give them a true picture of democracy. Fur- 
nish them with literature that tells the true 
picture of America. Let them know that the 
American labor movement will not tolerate 
exploitation of the workers in America or in 
any other part of the world. I think it is 
only appropriate to mention that such pub- 
lications as Time and Life Magazines, which 
are widely distributed in that par of the 
world so frequently make a_ negative con- 
tribution in selling the American way of life. 
I refer to such articles as that on page 52 
of the September 18th issue of Time, which 
tells the story of discrimination at one of 
our state universities, where a Negro found 
it necessary to go to court in order to be ac- 
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cepted as a student at that university. This 
is discrimination in America. There is no 
point in telling our brothers in the East that 
there is no race discrimination in America, 
when it is still practiced in one of our state 
universities. I suppose this is considered as 
news, but much more effective news in selling 
democracy would be the telling of the story 
of the many universities throughout our land 
where there is no discrimination. 


Our major responsibility is to send man- 
power from the free trade unions of the west- 
ern world to help our eastern brothers to 
build powerful free trade unions through which 
they can combat the obstacles that I pre- 
viously mentioned. Our delegation has submit- 
ted its recommendations to the International] 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. We have 
limited our recommendations to the minimum 
needs. To carry out these recommendations, 
the I. C. F. T. U. will need the full support 
of all the free trade unions throughout the 
world. We in the American Federation of 
Labor must give fuli support to the I. C. F. 
T. U., to the International Trade Secretariats, 
and to our own orgenization, the Free Trade 
Union Committee. Support in the form of 
money and manpower. The workers in South 
east Asia and the Far East are our friends, 
they want to be our friends, and they are 
looking to us for help. This is our opportunity 
and our responsibility to promote the cause 
of freedom. 


We delegates in this convention have tre- 
mendous power. We are a dynamic force for 
great good throughout the world. Let us make 
our power count. The world cannot continue 
half free and half slave. A free America must 
live in a free world. Let us make our power 
count for world freedom. We owe it to our- 
selves, to our children and to mankind. 


Millions of people in the Far East look not 
to the millionaires of America, but to the 
millions of workers represented in this con- 
vention. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank Brother 
Chapman for the great service he rendered 
us when he visited all the remote countries he 
refers to in his report. I know you will find 
his report most interesting, educational and 
illuminating. We deeply appreciate his message 
te us and the fine service he has rendered. 


Thank you so much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now, I 
bring to you one whom you well know, one 
who has been serving us in Latin America 
for a long period of time; one who has ren- 
dereu excellent service. He is prepared to tell 
us something about it at this time. I am 
glad to present to you Brother Serafino 
Romualdi. 


MR, SERAFINO ROMUALDI 
(Latin American Representative, 


American Federation of Labor) 


President Green, Secretary Meany, members 
of the Council, and delegates to this Conven- 
tion. 


want to 
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Francisco Aguirre ac- 
present status of the 


Yesterday, Brother 
quainted you with the 
organized labor movement in Latin America. 
He related to you the outstanding activities 
of the C. I. T. during the past year, and the 
prospects for increased activity in the near 
future. I shall limit myself, therefore, to a 
concise analysis of some political aspects of 
the Latin American labor scene. I will deal, 
particularly with the collaboration among the 
tascist right and the so-called communist left ; 
and the repercussions in Latin America of 
the war in Korea. 


situation country by 
country, we find that wherever democratic 
iabor had the opportunity to fight the com- 
munists, free from Government interference, 
and in an atmosphere of political liberty, the 
communisis have been defeated without ex- 
ception. But what happens where military 
dictatorships are in power? 


The primary objective of these dictatorial 
governments is the destruction of their demo- 
cratic opposition, including, of course, the 
democratic-controlled labor movement. The 
communists, too, have the same objective. As 
a result, we have seen the anomalous, but 
nevertheless real spectacle of pro-Facist mili- 
tary dictatorships receiving the open support 
of communist elements, in return, the com- 
munists only ask to be allowed to colonize 
and capture the labor movement. 


If we examine the 


For instance, in Peru, while the democratic 
Confederation of Labor has been forced under- 
ground and some of its best leaders have been 
murdered, put in jail or exiled, the communists 
are free to operate under different names, 
and are actually encouraged and aided by the 
Government in their attempt to take over the 
unions. For their part, the communists sup- 
ported at the last presidential election the 
candidacy of General Odria, who was the 
only candidate allowed on the ballot. In ad- 
dition, they furnished some of their men for 
the so-called fusion ticket for senators and 
congressmen. Thus, the well-known communist 
Juan P. Luna, Vice-President of the CTAL 
and right-hand man of Lombardo Toledane 
in Peru, now sits in the Senate chamber of 
Lima as member of the government majority! 


In Venezuela, the military committee which 
has ruled the country since November, 1948, is 
waging a continuous fight to destroy the dem- 
ocratic labor unions, organized under the ban- 
ner of the Confederation of Labor. That mili- 
tary dictatorship has received from the very 
beginning the open support of the communists. 
Recently, for reasons of international con- 
venience, the Communist Party of Venezuela 
was declared illegal, but the Government has 
continued to recognize and support the few 
unions that have fallen under the leadership 
of communist. As a matter of fact, these 
are the only unions allowed to operate in 
Venezuela at the present time; their leaders 
are the only ones who can travel freely 
throughout the country. 


In Nicaragua and the Dominican Republic 
there are two absolute dictators, who thunder 
loud against the communists at every oppor- 
tunity. At the same time they thunder loud 
against their democratic opponents, and kill 
them by the score! The result is an atmos- 
phere of violence. and terror, which breeds 
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fierce hatred and a burning desire for re- 
venge. In such an atmosphere, the conspira- 
torial groups find fertile ground for operation, 
and the communists have been quick to exploit 
it to their benefit. A regime based on violence, 
breeds violence. That is exactly what the com- 
munists want! 


It is now a well established and documented 
fact that the government-controlled Confeder- 
aticn of Labor of Argentina has launched an 
all-out campaign to organize a fascist Latin 
American labor federation, opposed both to 
the CTAL of Lombardo Toledano and to our 
cIT Trey have set up in Buenos Aires a 
schosl for trade union leadership. Dozens of 
young trade unionists from every Latin Ameri- 
cun country are being invited to attend. The 
school is openly a fascist school, where op- 
position to the tenets of democratic trade 
unionism constitutes the main part of the 
curriculum. The Confederation of Labor ‘Re- 
rum Nevarum” of Costa Rica was forced to 
expel, last month, a group of so-called Peron- 
istas, on account of their antidemocratic prop- 
aganda, mainly directed to undermine the 
prestige of the Government of the United 
States, and to sabotage inter-American demo- 
cratic solidarity. A story to this effect ap- 
peared in the “New York Times’’ of Sep- 
tember 3rd. 


The invasion of South Korea has provided 
an opportunity to establish who are our ene- 
mies and our réal friends in Latin America. 


Of course, the communists and their fellow 
travelers lost no time in confirming their 
role as agents of Russian imperialism. We 
all know about their performance and true 
intentions. Let’s not waste time in talking 


about them! 


In the countries ruled by democratic con- 
stitutional governments and supported by a 
free press, an enlightened public opinion and 
a democratic labor movement, the positive 
diplomatic stand of their governments in the 
Korean issue has been followed by the en- 
thusiastic support of the people. Many have 
volunteered for military service. The press 
is clamoring for the organization of a _ per- 
manent Latin American military force to be 
put at the disposal of the United Nations. 

From Argentina, however, we hear the 
constant stereotyped refrain that this con- 
flict in Korea is nothing but an episode of 
the world-wide struggle between capitalism 
and communism. The Peronistas wish to take 
no part, because they are for the so-called 
third neutral position, which nobody has yet 
been able to understand what it means and 
what it really stands for. Or perhaps, I 
should be less charitable, and say that what 
they really want is to annoy the United 
States Government and force it to give to 
Peron still more financial aid! 


The other Latin American military govern- 
ments, although wary of following Argen- 
tina in advocating the so-called third neutral 
position, find themselves completely divorced 
from the majority of their people, whom they 
keep in subjugation with the use of every 
terroristic device of the police state. The 
solidarity of the Latin American dictator- 
ships with us in this Korean issue might 
in the long run prove to be a liability. The 
large mass of the people of Peru, Venezuela, 
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Nicaragua, Dominican Republic and _ other 
such countries ruled by military dictatorships, 
have only one immediate goal: to recover 
their freedom. To them the war in Korea, 
the threat of Russian imperialism, the noble 
efforts of the United Nations to consolidate 
the peace of the world, are events which 
the impact of their embittered emotions rele- 
gates to secondary importance. They are, 
therefore, inclined to oppose everything their 
tyrannical governments do or advocate. As a 
result, the people of these countries may 
adopt an attitude of non-concern, of indif- 
ference, if not of actual hostility. 


When we hear so much talk about the 
urgency for America to win the battle of 
the minds, as a prerequisite for winning the 
impending battle of the armor, it becomes 
our duty to point out, openly and frankly, 
what are the handicaps and the difficulties 
that stand in our way. As far as Latin 
America is concerned, I must say that it is 
pretty hard to win the hearts and the minds 
of the millions of people who live under 
the yoke of ruthless military dictatorships, 
unless we demonstrate to them, in words and 
in deeds, that we consider them, and not their 
oppressors, as our true friends and allies. 


Latin America, with its 150 
ple, and its store of raw materials, oil, 
minerals and other valuable and _ essentia! 
products, is slated to play an important role 
in the struggle we are now facing for the 
survival of Christian civilization. Geographi- 
eally, Latin America is our own backyard, 
indispensable for the protection of our lines 
of communication and for our own territorial 
security. We must endeavor, therefore, to 
have Latin Americans on our site as our 
enthusiastic partners. But the wrong way 
to obtain this objective would be to ignore 
the aspirations of the oppressed people and 
to be satisfied. instead, with the superficial 
friendship of their dictators. 


million peo- 


Fortunately, in that part of the world dic- 
tatorial governments have a tendency to comc 
and go with less difficulty than elsewhere. 
They may soon pass from the scene; but the 
people will remain, and the peop'e will re- 
member! I contend, therefore, as a nation. 
we should strive, for our own sake, to build 
up a free and democratic Latin America. Onl 
a free and democratic Latin America wil! 
give us the loyal, enthusiastic and effective 
support we need for the defeat of commu- 
nist ageression. Only a free and democratic 
Latin America will help in the attainment 
of our final goal—-peace and security for all 
the people of the World! 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT 
Romua'di_ in 


GREEN: I thank 
name for the 


Brother 
your excellent 
address he delivered. We are deeply appre- 
only expressin 


him. 


ciative, I know, and I am 


your feelings when I thank 
Now, I am going to ask you if you will 
just be patient for a little while and remain 
short the time 
while we receive as much 


in session for a time over 
for adjournment 
as we can of the report of the Committee 


on Resolutions. 






























REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom submitted 
the following report: 


The committee reported jointly upon Reso- 
lutions 7 and 22, as follows: 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Resolution No. 7—By Delegate William 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 21, First Day’s Proceedings) 





ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Resolution No. 22—By Delegate Frank H. 
Ranney, Federated Trades Council, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 





(Page 28, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The subject embraced in these two resolu- 
tions has been considered at previous con- 
ventions and by the Executive Council, and 
the St. Lawrence Seaway has been disap- 
proved by both bodies on all occasions. 


Representations have been made by the 
introducers of these resolutions that new and 
important developments are in the making 
which warrant inquiry and further considera- 
tion and which in the judgment of the intro- 
ducers of the resolution warrant a change 
of attitude. 


Because of representations of new and im- 
portant developments referred to it is recom- 
mended these resolutions be referred to the 
Executive Council for inquiry into these al- 
leged new developments and that opportunity 
be accorded to all affiliated unions inter- 
ested and concerned of presenting their re- 
spective points of view before, either by 
communication or reference, final disposi- 
tion is made of these resolutions by the 
Executive Council. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


SMPLOYMENT OF BINDERY 
EMPLOYES BY U.S. GOVERNMENT 


Resolution No. 8—By John B. Haggerty, 
Robert L. Ennis, Minnie Anderson, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 






(Page 22, First Day’s Proceedings) 














Your Committee recommends 
resolution be adopted. 


that 





this 





Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


The committee reported jointly upon Reso- 
lutions 9, 18 and 91, as follows: 
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MINIMUM WAGE 


Resolution No. 9—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert L. Ennis, Minnie Anderson, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 23, First Day’s Proceedings) 


MINIMUM WAGE 





Resolution No. 18—By Delegates Anthony 
Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy S. Whitmire, 
Louis Rubino, Philip Salem, United Textile 
Workers of America. 


(Page 26, First Day’s Proceedings) 








MINIMUM WAGE 


Resolution No. 91—By Delegates Mario 
Azpeitia, Servando F. Lopez, Frank Diez, 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of Amer- 
ica. 


(Page 54, First Day’s Proceedings) 


These resolutions have for their objective 
a statutory minimum wage of $1 per hour 
and would urge Congress to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to this end. 


We must not relax our efforts to improve 
the national minimum wage legislation. A 
75e minimum wage means an annual in- 
come of only $1560, assuming the worker 
is employed each week in the year. This 
figure is far below the income set by the 
various federal and state budgets as neces- 
sary to maintain a family in health and de- 
cency. An increase in the minimum wage 
to $1 an hour will bring incalculable benefits 
to the entire country by raising the living 
standards of these families with extremely 
low incomes. 


Of equal importance with raising the sta- 
tutory minimum wage, however, is the ex- 
tension of coverage under the law to many 
groups of workers now denied the benefits 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Workers 
in large department store and hotels, in 
interurban transportation systems, in can- 
neries and other food processing plants, 
and on large industrialized farms all de- 
serve the protection of the Wage and Hour 
Law. 





With these comments, the Committee rec- 
ommends adoption of the resolution. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
the adoption of the committee’s report. 








The motioa was seconded and unanimously 


carried. 





AID FOR A. F. OF L. UNIONS, 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII 














Resolution No. 10—By Central Labor 
Council of Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Your Committee recommends that the 
President of the American Federation of La- 
bor extend such aid as he can to the Ha- 
waiian labor movement. The resolution is re- 
ferred to President Green. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE REILE, Central 
cil of Honolulu: To the 
Resolutions Committee, 
granted me the privilege of stating the case 
of Hawaii’s 


Labor Coun- 
members of the 
who so graciously 


American Federation of Labor 
Unions, and who gave their time to consider 
“Mahalo” ; 


“Thank 


our appeal, I wish to say which 


in Hawaiian means, you.”’ 


President Green, now that the problem will 
be in your hands, I wish to enlist your aid 
on behalf of Hawaii, a truly American com- 
munity of 100,000 of 
10,000 of 


half a million people, 


whom work for a living, but only 
them represented by American Federation of 
Labor Unions. 

I called Hawaii a truly American 
munity, because, judged by any set of stand- 
ards, that is what it is. The 
Hawaii is composed of people of many races 


com- 
population ot 


yet, today, Hawaii is living proof that peo- 
ple of different racial backgrounds can live, 


work and play together in harmony. 


Hawaii is particularly proud of its record 
in World War II. All 
represented in the United States armed serv- 
war and 
since doubt had 


racial groups were 


ices during the have outstanding 
However, 


in Congress, 


records. been ex- 


pressed and other quarters, as 
to the loyalty of Hawaii's native born Japa- 
nese, in the event of war with 
people of Hawaii proudly 
ord of the volunteer unit of Japanese- 
Americans, Hawaii’s own 442nd, which re- 
from the fighting the most highly 
decorated unit in the American army. These 
men had the 
of American 


Japan, the 


point to the rec- 


turned 


fight of any 
soldiers. They not 
to prove their bravery on 
but had to their loyalty 
citizens in the States. 


toughest group 
only had 
foreign fields, 


prove to fellow 


This 
martial 


court 
AWOL 


have a_ single 


charge of 


unit did not 
proceeding or 
against it—a truly remarkable record. 

The people of Hawaii backed up their 
purchases of War Bonds, and ex 
monthly quotas: Ha- 


boys by 


ceeded all drives and 


waii’s per capita average war bond sales 
from May, 1941, through September, 1945. led 
the nation. 


This 1s the record of the people that need 
honest These are the 
I think 


labor 
that 
they have earned both. 


representation. 


people ask for statehood, and 


The aid 


is for the 


which we seek in our resolution 


purpose of combatting anti-union 
reactionary 
groups, who while publicly stating that they 
believe in ” yet will 
conditions 
properly 


propaganda, from employer 


“Good Labor Unions,’ 
nothing in the way of 


them to 


give it 
that 
their membership. 


would enable serve 


I wish to call to your attention that the 
of Manufacturers has 
a radio program in Hawaii called, “The Busi- 
Reporter.” public 


National Association 


ness This is run as a 
service feature by one of our radio stations, 
which refuses to grant equal time for a sim- 
Federation of Labor 


ilar type of American 


radio program. 


On the other hand, we need aid in com- 


batting propaganda from a dual, rival and 


Communist dominated organization, led by 
Harry Bridges, who seek to create confusion 
in the minds of Hawaiian workmen and lead 
them into paths which pose a threat to our 


American way of life. 


Green, on behalf of the Central 
of Honolulu, I 
you, and the 


President 
wish to ex- 

the Ex- 
hold one 
know that 


Labor Council 


tend to members of 
invitation to 
Honolulu. I 


only will you be 


ecutive Council, an 
of your meetings in 
if you do, not impressed 


with what you see there, its beauty, its 


climates and its fine American people, but 
Hawaii will 
an inspiration and a 


labor 


your presence in prove to be 
boost to 


Hawaii. 


tremendous 
the organized movement in 
Mahalo. 

carried. 


The motion was unanimously 
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Resolu- 


The committee reported jointly on 
tions Nos. 13 and 96, as follows: 


F.E.P.C. 


Resolution No. 14—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. 

First Proceedings) 


(Page 25, Day’s 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


F.E.P.C. 


Resolution No. 96—By Delegates L. P. Lin- 
delof, L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Peter 
Yablonsky, Frank Owens, M. H. Crow, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 


(Page 323, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolutions No. 13 and No. 96 call for 
the establishment of a Permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission. The Com- 
mittee is in accord with the aims and pur- 
poses of both resolutions. 


Your Committee recommends the adoption 
of Resolution No. 13. 


No action is necessary on Resolution 96. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Resolution No. 
Randolph, 
of Sleeping 


14—By Delegates 
Milton P. Webster, 
Car Porters. 


A. Philip 
Brotherhood 


(Page 25, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee recommends re-application 
of our declaration of a year ago on this 
subject in view of this resolution and which 
unqualifiedly endorsed President Truman’s 
Civil Rights Report. In keeping with this 
action the American Federation has called 
upon our affiliated unions, central and state 
bodies, to support all possible efforts to secure 
the enactment of the proposals of this report 
into legislation. Your committee again urges 
and recommends a like direction and appeal 
to our affiliated unions, central and state 
bodies. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


_ The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


AN AFRICAN FEDERATION 
15—By Delegates A. Philip 


Resolution No. 
Randolph, Milton P. 


Webster, 
of Sleeping Car 


Porters. 


Brotherhood 


(Page 25, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Careful study has been given to this reso- 
lution by your Committee. It eloquently and 
accurately sets forth the ravages of colonial- 
ism and imperialism. We commend its human- 
itarian spirit and register accord with the 
conviction that if the Continent of Africa 
is to be a bastion of freedom and a source 
of great strength to international democ- 
racy in its struggle for supremacy over total- 
itarianism every aid and assistance must be 
rendered to hasten the day of complete free- 
dom and national independence for the peo- 
ples of Africa. 
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contained 
desirable 


Insofar as the specific formula 
in this resolution to attain these 
urgent and noble ends is concerned, because 
of the diversity of problems and needs in- 
volved, your Committee is of the opinion that 
greater good would be accomplished and the 
ends desired be more speedily attained by 
reference of this entire subject for further 
study by our International Labor Relations 
Committee and thereafter by reference of 
their findings to the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions for a_ united 
world labor appeal. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


POINT-FOUR PROGRAM 


AND AFRICA 
16—By Delegates A. Philip 


Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood 
Car Porters. 


Resolution No. 
Randolph, 
of Sleeping 

(Page 26, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your Committee has carefully considered 
this resolution. Though not sufficiently pre- 
cise and accurate in all its expressions and 
formulations, nevertheless we recommend its 
endorsement in spirit and substance as basi- 
cally in line with various resolutions in 
Point Four adopted by the last convention 
and at subsequent meetings of the Executive 
Council and recommend reference of_ this 
resolution to the Committee of the A. F. of 
L. on International Labor Relations. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


PROMULGATE OUR 
DEMOCRATIC CREED 


Resolution No. 17—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. 

(Page 26, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your Committee recommends that begin- 
ning in the fourth line in the first whereas 
the words “in general and the United States 
of America and the United Soviet Republic 
in particular,” be stricken. 


Your Committee further recommends that 
the initials ‘‘U.S.A.’’ in the third line of 
the second whereas be stricken and the words 
“United Nations’’ be inserted in lieu thereof. 


Your Committee recommends that the reso- 
lution as amended be adopted. 


The committee reported jointly 
tion Nos. 19 and 87, as follows: 


EXPOSE STOCKHOLM PETITION 


Resolution No. 19—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. 


(Page 27, 


on Resolu- 


First Day’s Proceedings) 
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CONDEMNING STOCKHOLM 
PEACE PETITION 


Resolution No. 87—By Delegates Jack 
Wieselberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward Friss, 
Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union. 

(Page 53, First Day’s Proceedings) 

These two resolutions deal with the expos- 
ure and condemnation of the Stockholm 
Peace Petition being promoted and circulated 
by various agencies of Soviet Russia and 
her satellites and agencies throughout the 
world and designed to confuse and mislead 
well meaning peoples throughout the free na- 
tions of the world. 


Your Committee concurs in the suggestion 
of an effective campaign of merciless expos- 
ure of these fraudulent petitions, indeed we 
commend the officers of the Federation, its 
representatives and the Free Trade Union 
Committee for splendid efforts made in that 
direction. 


In considering the suggestion of a united 
labor and all inclusive crusade and council 
by the A. F. of L., your Committee is of 
the opinion that since this petition is receiv- 
ing worldwide distribution, to meet the issue 
presented fully, adequately and effectually, 
there must be coordination among all the free 
labor movements of the world and steps are 
being taken to have the I.C.F.T.U. proceed 
accordingly. 


It is therefore recommended these _ resolu- 
tions be referred for further consideration to 
the Free Trade Union Committee. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imousiy. 


CONVENTION CITY 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Philip 
Brotherhood 


Resolution No. 20—By Delegates A. 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
of Sleeping Car Porters. 

(Page 27, First Day’s Proceedings) 

It is with keen and sincere regret we note 
the incidents related in this resolution, and 
because the Executive Council is delegated 
to select the next convention ci‘y, it is 
recommended that this resolution be referred 
to it for attention. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
adoption of the Committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was 
Chairman Woll. 


seconded by Ccmmittee 

DELEGATE RANDOLPH, Sleeping Car 
Porters: Mr. Chairman and delegates of the 
convention, the delegates of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters have long felt that 


something should be done about the fact 
that when conventions of the American Fed- 
of Labor are held in our southern 
attendance 


eration 


communities colored delegates in 
at those conventions are subjected to various 
insult. 


forms of humiliation and 


When we were here at the convention of 
the Federation some years ago, my colleague, 
Brother myself, found some 
difficulty in even getting our credentials to 
the Credentials Committee in the Rice Hotel. 
I may assure you that the functionaries in 
the Rice Hotel are not easy to convince that 
gentleman has even a right to 
make use of the front entrance to the 
hotel, to say nothing about 
the sacred precincts of the passenger eleva- 


Webster and 


a colored 


entering upon 


tors. 


A few days ago our good friend, George 
Meany, graciously accompanied Brother Web- 
ster and myself when we went to the Rice 
Hotel to place our credentials with the Cre- 
dentials Committee. I am sure if he had not 
accompanied us it is quite likely we would 
have been involved in an embarrassing argu- 
there that 
approach the 


convince these people 


right to 


ment to 
we have the even 
committee. 

We don’t believe that the spirit of this 
convention is sympathetic to such a practice. 
We know that all of the delegates of this 
must have the same 
hotel accommodations. But equal accommoda- 
tions in the hotel are not available to the 


convention want and 


colored delegates, and for that reason we 


introduced this resolution. 


In addition to the embarrassment that 
colored delegates with 
receiving hotel accommodations we have also 


encounter respect to 
discovered since we have been here that a 
special committee has 
by the local arrangements committee of the 
Houston Central Body to give excessive solic- 
itation and entertainment to the colored del- 
While the colored delegates are in- 
hospitality 


colored been set up 


egates. 
terested in receiving all of the 
all the delegates here receive, we don’t want 
any excessive attention. In other words, we 
don’t believe that 
a thing as a 
mittee. I know our brothers here 
mean well and they right 
thing, but on the basis of principle Brother 
Webster and myself have had to turn down 
the offers of entertainment by the local 
colored committee. 


there ought to be such 


colored entertainment com- 
colored 


want to do the 
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Information has come to us to the effect 
that when entertainment was planned at 
the San Jacinto Battlefield, the colored dele- 
gates were escorted into the cave near the 
kitchen to partake of their entertainment. 
I think that is striking a new low when it 
comes to heaping embarrassment upon a 
group of labor union delegates. 


I don’t hold this convention responsible 
for the practice and conduct of the local 
arrangements committee of the Houston Cen- 
tral Body. But we want this body here to 
know that we would rather not have any 
entertainment at all than to have any Jim 
Crow entertainment, and that is the reason 
why I am taking pains to tell you this 
story. These brothers tell me that there are 
some 12,000 colored A F of L members in 
Houston alone and that each one of these 
members was taxed $2.00 to provide en- 
tertainment for the delegates at this conven- 
tion. Well, it appears now that there is 
equality from the point of view of taxation, 
but not equality from the point of view of 
participation in the entertainment and the 
arrangements for entertainment. 


I understand there is going to be some 
niertainment at the rodeo on Saturday, and 
I have been informed that plans have been 
meticulously worked out to provide Jim Crow 
entertainment for the colored delegates. The 
colored delegates have said to me that they 
will not attend the rodeo, and I want to 
congratulate them upon their position. 


Now, my friends, I believe that that is 
entirely unnecessary, because if we can sit 
in this convention without any sign of separ- 
ation based upon race or color we certainly 
can participate in other activities planned 
by the entertainment committee of the local 
Houston Central Body for all of* the dele- 


gates without regard to race or color. 


You don’t have to have that separation. 
Now, since the American Federation of La- 
bor has complete control of the rodeo enter- 
tainment, why can’t the colored delegates 
vo there like all the other delegates and 
share alike? That is the position of these 
delegates around here, even though they may 
be active in carrying out the program of 
the local Houston Central Committee. I don’t 
want the Southern workers to construe this 
as any wholesale condemnation of Southern 
trade unionists. I don’t suggest that we 
intend that by any means. I know that 
there is an increasing number of sound 
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Southern trade unionists. We are proud of 
their work, both colored and white, and I 
am confident that the action of this con- 
vention in refusing to hold its conventions 
in cities where there are no equal hotel ac- 
commodations for all delegates without regard 
to color will help’ the Southern trade union- 
ists win their fight against racism in the 
South. I believe that this is the proper 
place to raise this question, because Houston 
is a thriving metropolitan center of the 
Southwest, and we hope that not only will 
progress be made commercially but there will 
be progress morally and_ spiritually and 
psychologically. Unless the Southern workers 
grow up morally and spiritually I believe 
that this convention ought to go on record 
in giving them a lesson that there must be 
unity and solidarity, and we can’t have it 
if the colored delegates are made the victims 
of humiliation and insult and embarrass- 
ment. 


May I say again that Brother Webster and 
myself feel that had it not been for the 
courageous feeling and attitude on the part 
of our good friend, George Meany, in escort- 
ing us to the Rice Hotel we would have 
had some difficulty in getting our credentials 
before the Credentials Committee. As a mat- 
ter of fact, when we were here last, we 
went to the Rice Hotel in a colored taxi 
and this taxicab driver assured us that it 
would be necessary for us to go to the rear 
entrance in order to get into the hotel. He 
said that never in the history of the Rice 
Hotel had a colored person entered by the 
front door, and he was convinced that if we 
persisted in entering the front door that we 
might be ejected by violence, so you can 
readily recognize what the conditions are that 
face the colored delegates in our Secuthern 
communities. 


One delegate of the United Automobile 
Workers here, a colored boy from Cleve- 
land, refused to come to the convention upon 
the grounds that he had an experience him- 
self in New Orleans and he didn’t want any 
repetition of that situation. So, we say this 
for the information of the members of the 
Executive Council and also for the delegates 
here, in order that you may know what the 
feeling of the delegates of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters is, and not only us, 
but all of these colored workers around here 
feel exactly as we do. So, I thank you for 
your attention and hope that in selecting 
the next city for the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor yon will pick 
out one above the Mason and Dixon Line. 
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And may I hope that it may serve as a basic 
bit of education for our Southern workers, 


not only the white workers but the black 


workers, because we want the workers tc 


oppose and resist and condemn and repudi- 
ate all forms of segregation and Jim Crow 
based upon race or color. We want the work- 
ers to be accepted upon a basis of character 
upon a basis of reason and 
not race. I believe that that is the central 
spirit of the American Federation of Labor. 
In fact, I know it is, because the American 


Federation of Labor has gone on 
£ 


and not color, 


record in 
Rights program and has 
fight for this 
Lewis Hines, the legislative representative of 


favor of the Civil 
made an_ effective program. 
the A. F. of L., is working with the Council 
for a permanent FEPC, and is doing a dili- 
enacted 


getting this legislation 


by the Federal Congress. 


gent job in 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any fur- 
ther remarks? If not, the 
on the adoption of the committee’s 


question recurs 


report. 


The motion to adopt the committee’s re- 


port was carried unanimously. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 21—By Delegates Anthony 
Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy S. Whitmire, 
Louis Rubino, Philip Salem, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

(Page 27, First Day’s Proceedings) 

As was done on previous occasions, your 
Committee recommends approval of the prin- 
ciple underlying reciprocal trade agreements. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements program 
offers a method toward freeing of interna- 
tional trade from restrictive barriers. How- 
ever, in some instances the duty reductions 
already made have reached the point where 
further reductions would endanger the em- 
ployment in particular industries exposed 
to competition from abroad. 


In support of the trade agreements pro- 
gram, we recognize the need of safeguard- 
ing American labor in some industries especi- 
ally where wages are a relatively heavy fac- 
tor in the cost of production against compe- 
tition that threatens to undermine our labor 
standards. Then, too, we would urge that 
in the process of reaching reciprocal trade 
agreements affecting the labor standards of 
our workers, labor be accorded an appropri- 
ate and adequate opportunity of presentation 
and effectual representation. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


L. L. P. E. FUNDS 


Resolution No. 23—By Delegate Elmer F. 
McIntire, Idaho State, Federation of Labor. 


(Page 29, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your Committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Administrative Com- 
mittee of Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 
Resolution No. 24—By Delegates John B. 

Haggerty, Robert L. Ennis, Minnie Anderson, 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 29, First Day’s Proceedings) 


resolution 
carrying 


No action is required on this 
because the Executive Council is 
out a public relations program. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


UNIFORM REGULATION FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Resolution No. 25—By Delegate Paul C 
Sparks, Texas State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 30, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be adopted. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


FARM SUBSIDIES 


Resolution No. 26—By Delegate Robert P. 
Scott, Michigan State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 30, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the President of the 
American Federation of Labor for further 
inquiry. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. ° 


REPEAL OF CABARET TAX 


Resolution No. 27—By Delegate Robert P. 
Scott, Michigan State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 30, First Day’s Proceedings) 
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Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the A. F. of L. Tax 
Committee. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


DISPLACED PERSONS 


28—By 
Labor 


Resolution No. 
Quigley, Central 
Washington. 


Delegate William E 
Council, Renton, 


(Page 30, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends 
rence in this resolution. 


non-concur- 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


The Committee reported jointly upon Reso- 
lutions Nos. 29 and 39 as follows: 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Resolution No. 29—By Delegate W. J. Bas- 
sett, Central Labor Council, Los Angeles, 
California. 

(Page 31, First Day’s Proceedings) 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Resolution No. 39—By Delegate C. J. Hag- 
gerty, California State Federation of Labor 


(Page 34, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolutions Nos. 29 and 39 deal with the 
same subject matter. They are identical. Your 
committee recommends the adoption of reso- 
lution No. 29. 


No action is necessary on Resolution No. 39 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


The Committee reported jointly on Reso- 


lutions Nos. 30 and 89 as follows: 


LABOR REPRESENTATION IN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Resolution No. 30—By Delegates David Du- 
binsky, Luigi Antonini, Israel Feinberg, 
Charles S. Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, Mor- 
ris Bialis, Harry Greenberg, Samuel Otto, In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 


(Page 31, First Day’s Proceedings) 
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LABOR REPRESENTATION IN 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Resolution No. 89—By Delegates Jack 
Wieselberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward Friss, 
Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union. 


(Page 54, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolutions 30 and 89 both deal with the 
subject of labor representation in responsible 
jobs in our government. 


Resolution 30 particularizes upon the neces- 
sity of labor representation in moulding and 
executing our nation’s foreign policy, calling 
for a unionist as Assistant Secretary of State, 
while Resolution 89 is broader in its scope 
and embraces labor representatives in all 
responsible jobs in every governmental agency. 


Your committee concurs in both resolu- 
tions. In so doing, your committee points 
out that recently Congress appropriated the 
sum of 92 millions of dollars to carry on 
a truth campaign designed to carry the mes- 
sage of freedom and democracy to the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain by means of the 
Voice of America and other methods of 
communication. An advisory committee has 
bcen appointed by the President to guide 
the carrying out of these actions. Unfortu- 
nately labor has no representative on this 
committee. Yet it is recognized that labor 
is the most influential agency and force to 
bring home to the workers behind the Iron 
Curtain our experiences and reward under a 
system of freedom and democracy. 


We urge that President Truman correct this 
omission at the earliest moment and provide 
adequate labor representation on this com- 
mittee. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


A. F. OF L. SCHOOL FOR 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Resolution No. 31—By Delegates David Du- 


Antonini, Israel Feinberg, 
Charles S. Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, Mor- 
ris Bialis, Harry Greenberg, Samuel Otto, 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 


binsky, Luigi 


(Page 31, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends endorsement 
of the spirit and purpose of the resolution 
and refers it to the Executive Council. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 
DELEGATE KILLEN: Pulp 
Workers: Mr. Chairman, this resolution calls 
upon the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor to take some steps di- 


and Sulphite 
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rected towards the establishment of a train- 
American 
that they may be better equipped to serve 


ing center for trade unionists so 


the American trade union movement in in- 
ternational labor affairs 


I rise to comment very, very briefly on 
this subject and to support the resolution. It 
has been my privilege in the last three and 
one-half years to spend approximately a year 
and a half in Japan and subsequently ap- 
proximately a year and a half in the United 
being leave of absence 


Kingdom, given a 


from my international union and serving in 
an official governmental capacity. 

Today we recognize the growing responsi- 
which the trade 
movement holds in this world-wide conflict of 


bilities American union 


ideologies. We pass innumerable resolutions 
and we listen to many speeches, all of which 
call upon us to support labor’s growing role 
in the conduct of the foreign affairs of the 
United States 


ence has proven that when calls are made 


government, and yet experi- 
upon the Unions associated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and other 
United States, difficulty is 
found in obtaining the services of individuals 
competent and qualified to these 
capacities. That difficulty is natural and un- 
derstandable, and we 


Unions 
in the extreme 
serve in 
shall not undertake 
into the reasons why that difficulty 
I do urge the Ex- 
with favor on the 


to go 
is encountered. However 
look 
intent of this resolution, and I urge the af- 


ecutive Council to 


unions in 
take 
heart, and 


filiated national and international 
the American 
the intent of this 


Federation of Labor to 


resolution to 


them for the 
aggressive, militant, 
able American trade unionists that that call 


when calls are made upon 


services of young, cap- 
be accepted favorably. 


By sheer chance so far, the American trade 


union movement has found a number of 


competent, qualified individuals to serve in 


this capacity, but today increasing difficulty 
is being faced in achieving this purpose. I 
plead with the with the Con- 
vention of the Federation to favorably con- 


council and 


sider this resolution and not only to adopt 
Executive 
Council, but to act on it to do something 


it, not only to submit it to the 
which will permit the American trade union 
movement to effectively play its role in the 
enlarged field of international labor affairs 

Thank you Mr. Chairman 

The motion to adopt the Committee’s report 
was carried unanimously 

PRESIDENT GREEN: The 
Resolutions will resume its report immediately 
after the 
Labor's 


Committee on 


adjournment of the 
League for Political Education to- 
They will their 
work immediately after that session has been 


meeting of 


morrow forenoon take up 


concluded. 


The Convention will now stand adjourned 


At 5:50 o’clock, P. M. the Convention was 
atliourned to meet Saturday, September 23, 
following the session of the Convention as 
the National Committee of Labor’s League 
for Political Education, to hear the report of 
the Administrative Committee 
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SIXTH DAY—SATURDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:30 
o’clock, p.m. by President Green. 


VICE PRESIDENT BARKLEY’S 
VISIT CANCELED 
PRESIDENT GREEN: I 
that I am compelled to advise you now that 


sincerely regret 


Vice President informed me 
that it will be 
to Houston today. He 
of a filibuster in the Senate, which kept them 
in session all night last night and in session 
today it was 
Washington. I 
would be here, 
gram from him, 


Barkley has 
impossible for him to come 


reported that because 


impossible for him to leave 
yesterday that he 


tele- 


announced 
because I received this 
dated September 22nd. 


Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 22, 1950 


Honorable William Green 
Rice Hotel 
Houston, Texas 


Plan to leave here Saturday morning 


a.m. Arriving Municipal Airport approximate- 
ly 1:45 p.m. 
Alben W. Barkley 


I assumed he would be here, but unfortu- 


nately it was impossible for him to come. 
I received this message from him this morn- 
ing. Secretary Meany will read it. 


Secretary Meany then read the following 


message: 


Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 23, 1950 


Hon. William Green 
Rice Hotel 
Houston, Texas 


Unexpected filibuster on 
Internal Security bill resulting in all night 
session with no prospect for a vote until 
sometime this afternoon makes it impossible 
for me to get to Houston to address your 
Sreat convention. I am chagrined at this 
turn in the situation but it is obvious that 
my duty is to remain here until the situation 
clears up. Please express to all the delegates 
not only my profound regret at not being 
able to address them but give them my 


veto message on 
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sincerest congratulations on the work of the 
Convention and the great work of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in its many ac- 
tivities during the year. It is a source of 
satisfaction and assurance to know that your 
great organization is dedicating itself not 
only to the economic welfare of labor and 
the country as a whole but is standing like 
a rock in the pathway of totalitarian influ- 
ence and efforts to destroy our democracy 
and our freedom. I hope on some future oc- 
casion I may have the renewed pleasure of 
visiting your convention and receiving new 
courage from its deliberations. 


Alben W. Barkley 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the following com- 


munications: 


Ennis, Texas 
September 18, 1950 
Ww. 
American 
American 
Houston, 


Green, President 
Federation of Labor 
Federation Headquarters 
Texas 





Division 242 Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers extends greetings and best wishes 
for a successful and profitable convention. 

P. E. Duncah 
Chief Engineer 
Div. 242 B. of L. E. 


of Houston 


Presbytery 


Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
Houston &, Texas 
September 21, 1950 
President William Green 
American Federation of Labor 
c/o Houston Labor and Trades Council 
1301 Leeland Street 


Houston, Texas 


To the Sixty-Ninth Convention, meeting in 


Houston : 


The Presbytery of Houston, of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A. at its meeting, 
September fifteenth, send to you and the 
American Federation of Labor our greetings 
and our prayers for a harmonious conven- 
tion which will produce action for the im- 
provement of huran relations and the com- 
mon good of all in the Houston area. 

May God grant unto you and yours the 
fruit of labor well done. 

Cordially yours, 

(s) Alfred M. Dorsett 
New York, N. Y. 
September 20, 1950 

William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor Convention 
Civic Auditorium 
Houston, Texas 

Just arrived from Israel. Happy greet 
you and convention behalf Histadrut and 
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myself. We will always remember what you 
and AFL did for establishment of state of 
Israel and your continuous cooperation and 
encouragement of its labor vanguard the 
Histadrut. With deepest friendship and ap- 


preciation. 
Israel Merom Mereminski 


Calif. 
1950 


Los Angeles, 
September 22, 


President 
Labor 


Attention William Green, 
American Federation of 
Rice Hotel 

Houston, Texas 














Action by labor in field of public affairs 
has helped beyond measure the progressive 
legislation designed to solve the problems fac- 
ing our people. In California, Knowland, 
Chandler and Hearst have placed between the 
people and their do-nothing government a 
paper curtain. To tear away this paper cur- 
tain, labor and the Democratic party here 
are working shoulder to shoulder. Labor has 
helped to register the voters. Labor is back- 
ing with every resource the men and ideas 
in which it believes. Labor will help to call 
the people to the polls on Election Day. 








thanks to the 
the American 
deliberations 
the 


Congratulations and deepest 
officers and the members of 
Federation of Labor. May your 
create the same sort of action throughout 
land. Cordially, 


James Roosevelt 


September 22, 1950 


The Hon. William Green 
National President, 
American Federation of Labor 


Convention Hall 
Houston, Texas 
Your letter expressing your support of 


Roosevelt for governor of 
all. Realizing our 
number of re- 
nevertheless, 
you to make 
labor meet- 
few short 
have tried 


candidacy of James 
California has heartened us 
distance and the tremendous 
quests for your appenrrance, I 
feel stronely that I must urge 
a trip to Los Angeles for a mass 
ing prior to ember 7th. A 
sighted labor leaders in California 
to spread the impression that Warren is 
really not an all-out foe of lator. This in 
snite of his advocation of the T>»ft-Hartley 











Bill in the 1948 campaien, as well as other 
snecific actions, including his support of the 
Knowland Amendment in recent social secur- 


ity legislation. 


It is of vital importance, therefore, that 
the rank and file of labor be given a clear 
indication that not only James Roosevelt's 
election is important to labor in the state 
and national picture, but what is equally 
true, if Roosevelt is not run_ successfully, 


there is little or no chance of electing 
Helen Gahagan Douglas as United States Sen- 
ator. 

respectfully urge and request 
available to us a date for a 
Los Angeles, arrange- 
the Douglas-Roosevelt 


I, therefore, 
that you make 
mass labor rally in 
ments to be made by 

































headquarters and the 
Labor Council, all of 
perfect harmony. 


Central 
work in 


Angeles 
would 


Los 
whom 





Sincere congratulations to 


you on your 
re-election as President of the American 
Federation of Labor, an office to which you 
have brought outstanding service, not only 
to the cause of labor, but to the general 
interest of our country. Every best personal 
wish to you. 





Cornelius 
74i No. 
Beverly 


Vanderbilt, Jr. 
Beverly Dr. 
Hills, Calif. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON 
COMMITTEE ON 
CREDENTIALS 


Committee Chairman 


Fairchild submitted the 
following report: 








In accordance with 
ceived from President 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, 
we recommend the seating of E. L. Cryer, 
with 262 votes, as an adidtional delegate to 
represent the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America for the balance of the session. 


telegraphic request re- 
Irvin Barney of the 


This concludes the Committee’s report, and 
we wish to take this opportunity to thank 
Gorge Meany and his staff for their excellent 
cooperation in the preparation of the report. 
We move adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The 
mously. 


motion was seconded and carried unani- 
PRESIDENT Now, conven- 
will deliberations, and the 


Chairman and Secretary of the Committee on 
Resolutions will 


GREEN : 


resume its 


the 
tion 


continue to submit their re- 


port on resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
MIGRANT WORKERS 


Resolution No. 32—By 


Delegate Robert P 
Scott, 


Michigan State Federation of Labor. 
(Page 32, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee recommends approval of the 
first Resolve. 

The Resolve 
National 
with the 
that report. 


second 
the report of 
sion, together 
included in 
to in this 


would have us 
Inter-Agency Commis- 
model and state bills 

The report referred 
Resolve was not available to your 
Committee nor a covy of the bills referred 
to. To assure proper consideration of this 
proposal it is recommended this second Re- 
solve be referred to the President of the Fed- 
eration for proper consideration and dispo- 
sition. 


endorse 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom 


the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


moved 
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The motion 
mously. 


was seconded and carried unani- 


COUNCIL OF FEDERAL 
LABOR UNIONS 


Resolution No. 33—By Delegate Robert P. 
Scott, Michigan State Federation of Labor. 








(Page 32, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends reaffirmation 
of our former position, and non-concurrence 


in this resolution. 





The recommendation of 
unanimously adopted. 


the committee was 


SOUTHERN ORGANIZATION 
CAMPAIGN 


Resolution No. 35—-By Delegates 
Marx Lewis, William Harding, S. 


Alex Rose, 
Hershkowitz, 


A. Mendelowitz, United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers International Union. 
(Page 33, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the President of the 
American Federation of Labor for consid- 
eration. 
The recommendation of the committee was 


unanimously adopted. 


APPRECIATION TO PRESIDENT 

GREEN AND THE EXECUTIVE 

COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Resolution No. 36—By 
Marx Lewis, William 
witz, A. Mendelowitz, 
and Millinery Workers 


Alex Rose, 
Harding, S. Hershko- 
United Hatters, Cap 
International Union. 


Delegates 


(Page 34, First Day’s Proceedings) 
We take it 
expression of 


for granted that this 
thanks to President Green and 
the Executive Council by the Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International Union 
and is not for AFL convention action. No 
action is required. 


was an 


The recommendation of the committee 


was 
unanimously adopted. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 

Resolution No. 37—By Delegates Arnold 
S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, Edward 
Doan, American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes. 

(Page 34, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to President Green for 
consideration with the thought in mind that 
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he might designate 
the task involved. 


some one to. perform 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE ACT 


Resolution No. 38—By 
Federation of Labor. 


Washington State 


(Page 34, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends that this reso- 


lution be referred to the Executive Council. 


Committee Secretary 
aodption of the 


moved the 
report. 


Soderstrom 
committee’s 


The motivn was seconded and 
imously. 


carried unan- 


REQUEST MEXICAN GOVERN- 
MENT TO WITHDRAW 
PROHIBITION AGAINST 

NORTH AMERICAN ACTORS 


Resolution No. 40——-By Delegate C. J. Hag- 
gerty, California State Federation of Labor. 
(Page 35, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends that this reso- 

lution be approved. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


moved the 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


STATE FEDERATIONS 


Resolution No. 41-—By 
Federation of Labor. 


West Virginia State 


(Page 35, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends non-concurrence 


in this resolution. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


moved the 


The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE ANDREWS, West Virginia 
State Federation of Labor: I presume that I 
for that 


introducing it I got 
proposition that 


am_ responsible resolution, and the 


reason for from the 
our Internation Union 
per capita tax to the State 
that is the Window Glass Cutters 
of America. That is what the resolution is 
based upon. Now, we feel that if such action 


by all national and international unions was 


pays 
Federation, and 
League 
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followed would be 
more assistance in 


Central 


through there 


operation and 


more CcOo- 
State Fed- 


erations and throughout the 


Bodies 
United States. 


We want to express our appreciation to the 
Barbers’ International 
of their 
and said he was in the 
books of the 
that they had 
these local 


Union. Recently one 
came to our office 
state auditing the 
unions in the state, and 
instructed the secretaries of 
that the payment of the 
per capita tax to the State Federation and the 
other bodies that were affiliated was a ‘‘must.”’ 
Now, we are happy to report that all of the 
affiliated with the State Fed- 
Furthermore the State, County and 
Municipal Employes International Union drops 


representatives 
local 


unions 


barbers are 


eration. 


a card to our office whenever there is a local 
organized in our state, giving the name and 
address of the secretary of that 


and asking 


organization 
them a communi- 
join the State Fed- 
and we are happy 
affiliated with 


that we send 
them to 
This work 
to report that they are all 
the State Federation. 


eation inviting 


eration. does 


Now, in this convention we have an appeal 
that was in the 
telegram and I have a 


to send telegrams on a bill 
Senate. I that 


copy of it here in 


sent 
my pocket. I wonder how 
many others did. 

I wonder where we will get the 
to pay for that. We don’t 
State Federation. That 
national 


money 
have any in the 
is why we press our 
appeal for and international unions 
to proceed this way in paying the per capita 
tax for their membership in the 


State Federations. 


respective 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: 
resolution in question recommends that 
be placed 


The 

there 
upon the statutes of our organiza- 
tion an additional per capita tax of five cents 
per member. Bear in mind that the present 
per capita is three cents 
This five cents to 
it and increases it to eight cents per member 
That in itself is not the 
objection to the resolution. It proposes further 
that the income thus raised be allocated back 
again to the various State Federations of La- 
bor in proportion to the members of the re- 
spective State Federations. It is proposed in 
that the weaker State Federations 
aided. As a matter of fact, the 
take place because the bulk 
of the money would be returned to the larger 
and stronger State Federations of Labor rath- 
er than to the weaker ones. 


only per member. 


resolution proposes to add 


per month. only 


so doing 
would be 
opposite would 
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For this reason, your committee recommends 
non-concurrence. 


DELEGATE WELSTED, Virginia State Fed- 
eration: I am sure that nothing I say here 
action 
that I 
would have failed in my duty and my obliga- 
tion to this 


State 


today will cause any ange in the 


on this resolution. However, I feel 
organization and to the weaker 
Labor if I did not 


express my opinions on this 


Federations of 


resolution. 


This 


speeches by two great men appealing for soli- 


morning we listened to two gre: 
darity and hard work together in an effort to 


defeat politicians who are trying to destroy 
us, and at the same time today we have or- 
canizations in States who are not cooperating 
with State Labor’s 
League. We have organizations affiliated with 


international 


Federations of Labor or 
unions whose presidents are on 
the Executive Board of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and these local unions are not 
cooperating with the State Federation of La- 
bor or State Labor’s Leagues. 
I wish to quote records in 
Virginia Brotherhood of 
Railway Vir- 


ginia with six in the Federation and 55 out, 


here now my 
that the 


Clerks have 61 local 


showing 


unions in 


and they are not working with Labor’s League 
in Virginia, cither. 


The Post Office Clerks with 
a hundred out, and they are not working wit 


three in and 


Labor’s League or the State Federation of 


Labor. 


The Letter Carriers, with 43 out and none 


in, and not working with Labor’s League. 


The Railway Carmen with 19 out and 17 in. 


that is a total of 217 
in four international 


Now, local unions 
unions in the State of 
part of the State 


Virginia 


Virginia not a Virginia 


Federation of Labor or a part of 


Labor's League. 
Now, 1942, 
to be exact, this Virginia State Federation of 


just a few short years ago in 


Labor was under the complete domination of 
those in Virginia who supporting Mr. 
Byrd and his machine for political 
ments. The records of 1942 show 
local affiliated, representing 
8,000 at that time. They kept 
them out because they didn’t want them in. 
If they got in they couldn’t control them. At 
the convention in Roanoke in 1943 a few of 
us got together and 
would try to defeat 


were 
appoint- 
there were 
only 89 unions 


some people 


conceived the idea we 


that group of traitors. 
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The job was done in Roanoke in 1943. Since 


that time the Federation has grown from 85 
unions to 278, affliiated, but you 
these 217 of the 
unions who will not cooperate with either the 


League 


local now 


have four international 


State Federation of Labor or Labor’s 


for Political Education. 


I made a statement this morning that I 
would like to repeat. I said we had in these 
United States 


tions 


politicians whose ac- 
that they 


American eagle to 


certain 
would clip 
feather 
Virginia has 


made it appear 


the wings of the 


their own nests. And certainly 


its share of those politicians. These 217 local 


unions that are not doing their part by 


this great American institution are helping 


to keep these people in office. 
say something should be done 


of La- 
Educa- 


Therefore, I 
Federation 
Political 


various states, to help us do the 


to get them in the State 


bor and Labor’s League for 


tion in the 
job that is before us. 


The motion to adopt the committee's re- 


port was carried. 


AMERICAN COPYRIGHT LAW 


Resolution No. By Delegates Woodruff 
Randolph, John W. Austin, Bernard M. Egan, 
Horace L. Imeson, Lewis M. Herrmann, J. 
Arthur Moriarty, International Typographi- 
cal Unions. 

(Page 41, First Day’s Proceedings) 
approval of this resolu- 
directs attention to 
substantial measure 


In recommending 
tion, your Committee 
the fact that the only 
of protection now enjoyed by the American 
printing trades consists of the manufactur- 
ing provision of the United States Copyright 
Law. The duty on books has been reduced 
to the nominal levels of | and 10% under 
the Trade Agreements Program. 

The manufacturing clause is now under 
attack from several quarters. 


The 
elimination 


of State has sought its 
the Charter of the In- 
ternational Trade Organization, known as 
the Havana Charter, which is now before 
Congress for ratification. 


Department 
through 


Failing this, the State Department may 
be expected to seek other means of eliminat- 
ing the clause, including outright repeal by 
legislation. In its view of the clause the 
Department has the support of the Library 
of Congress. 


Tne Librarian 
ter of Copyright, 
opposition to the 
several occasions. 


of Congress and the Regis- 
have also expressed their 
manufacturing clause on 


Educational, 
Organization 


Finally, the United Nations 
Scientific and Cultural 
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(UNESCO) is sponsoring an_ inter-govern- 
mental conference for the establishment of 
a Universal Copyright Convention. 


United States 
Department 
advised by 


The official views of the 
are being shaped by the State 
and the Library of Congresss, 
a panel of experts. 


Obviously the Manufacturing Clause is in 
the hands of officials who are unfriendly 
to it and the danger is that this Law of 
Congress, adopted at the instance and sup- 
port of the printing trades, will be circum- 
vented by indirection. 


Beyond this, UNESCO also sponsors an 
international agreement that would elimi- 
nate the import duties on scientific and cul- 
tural media. 


Already some features of the Manufactur- 
ing Clause are being circumvented or broken 
down by administrative rulings or _ inac- 
tion. Photo-engravings made abroad have 
been used with impunity in books published 
in the United States under American copy- 
right, in clear violation of the Manufactur- 
ing Clause. 


practice, condoned by 
permits the impor- 
without payment of 


Another importing 
the Bureau of Customs, 
tation under bond and 
the prescribed duty, of original photo-en- 
graved plates for the purpose of making 
electrotypes from the originals and then re- 
turning the original engravings to the coun- 
try of origin. The electrotypes are then used 
for printing in this country and thus duty- 
payment is completely evaded. 


Such competition obviously demoralizes the 
trade whether the foreign firms can deliver 
in large volume or not. 


We find paper and books among the items 
listed for a further reduction in duty in the 
tariff negotiations which are to be Opened 
in Torquay, England, on September 28, 1950. 


Clearly the whole trend of the official pol- 
icies is to eliminate all protection of the 
printing trades. With the duty virtually 
erased, abolition of the Manufacturing Clause 
would open the printing trades of this coun- 
try to unlimited competition from numerous 
countries in which wages are far below our 
own. This would lead, in time, to the un- 
employment and impoverishment of our own 
workers in the printing and related trades. 


Your Committee recommends that the of- 
ficers and the Executive Council render every 
possible aid to the printing trades unions 
in dealing with the problems referred to, 
and recommend concurrence in the resolution. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
the adoption of the committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


IRELAND 


Resolution No, 56—By Delegate Kenneth 
J. Kelley, Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 41, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends that this res- 
olution be adopted. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


FINANCING EDUCATION IN 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Resolution No. 57—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Arthur Elder, Mary Wheeler, Ameri- 
ean Federation of Teachers. 

(Page 41, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your 
of this 


Committee recommends the adoption 


resolution. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


RETURN OF PROPERTY TO 
PRE-WAR OWNERS IN 
GERMANY 


Resolution No. 58—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borch- 
ardt, Arthur Elder, Mary Wheeler, American 
Federation of Teachers. 


(Page 42, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your Committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Committee on Inter- 


national Labor Relations for study. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


RESTRICTION OF THE 
DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS BY THE COVENANT OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Resolution No. 59—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borch- 
ardt, Arthur Elder, Mary Wheeler, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 

(Page 42, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your Committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be adopted. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 

The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD AND FAMILY CARE 


John M. 
Borch- 
Ameri- 


Resolution No. 60—By Delegates 
Eklund, Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma M. 
ardt, Arthur Elder, Mary Wheeler, 
can Federation of Teachers. 

First Proceedings) 


(Page 42, Day’s 


Committee recommends the adoption 


resolution. 


Your 
of this 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


TAXES 


Resolution No. 61—By Delegate Carl H. 
Mullen, [Indiana State Federation of Labor. 
(Page 43, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your Committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the permanent Tax 

Committee. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS 


Resolution No. 62—By Delegate Carl H. 
Mullen, Indiana State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 43, First Day’s Proceedings) 

We join with the introducers of this reso- 
lution in condemning the practice of the 
United Mine Workers of America of ventur- 
ing into the construction field and thus 
invading the jurisdiction of the building 
trades’ unions. Such practices and _ proced- 
ures are akin to the methods of strikebreak- 
ing agencies and can only be considered as 
tools and implements of indirect if not direct 
service to those employers and contractors 
who would undermine, if not destroy, our 
building trades’ unions and their standards of 
employment. 


However grievous the complaint, your Com- 
mittee cannot approve the remedy of retalia- 
tion proposed but would urge the officers of 
the the Federation and those of the Building 
Trades Department to explore and, if possi- 
ble, devise some feasible and effective plan 
to prevent the continuance of the unwarrant- 
able and destructive invasion of the building 
trades’ unions area of operation by the United 
Mine Workers and District 50. 

Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


_ The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
RIGHTS FOR FARM WORKERS 


Resolution No. 74—By Delegates H. L. 
Mitchell, Dorothy Dowe, National Farm Labor 
Union. 

(Page 48, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee recommends endorsement of 
the principle of this resolution and that it be 
referred to the Executive Council. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


INCLUSION OF SMALL FARMERS 
UNDER NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY 
ACT 


Resolutic:: No. 75—By Delegates H. L. 
Mitchell, Dorothy Dowe, National Farm Labor 
Union. 


(Page 48, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends adoption of 


this resolution. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


EXTENSION OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY TO AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 


Resolution No. 76—By Delegates H. L. 
Mitchell, Dorothy Dowe, National Farm Labor 
Union. 

(Page 48, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee recommends endorsement of 
the aims and purposes of this resolution and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Social 
Security. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


ALIEN MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Resolution No. 77—By Delegates H. L. 
Mitchell, Dorothy Dowe, National Farm Labor 
Union. 

(Page 49, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be adopted. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 
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The committee reported jointly upon Reso- A. Mendelowitz, United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
lutions Nos. 79 and 93, as follows: linery Workers International Union. 












Proceedings) 





51, First Day’s 





(Page 








AFL RADIO BROADCASTS 





Amend the last Resolve by striking out the 





come Mg Magne A Ropente aw * word “in” in the next to the last line, 
) ray, Ne State Peder OF Le . and substituting the word “by” and eliminat- 





ing the word “countries.” 





(Page 49, First Day’s Proceedings) 





As amended, the committee recommends 
adoption. 





A. F. OF L. BROADCASTS 





Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 







Resolution No. 93—By Delegates John P. adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 
Burke, James S. Killen, Elmer P. Meinz, Ho- 
mer L. Humble, Godfrey and Charles Stewart, The motion was seconded and earried unani- 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite mously. 





and Paper Mill Workers. 
(Page 55, First Day’s Proceedings) SEGREGATION IN THE ARMED 
Resolutions No. 79 and No. 93 deal with FORCES 
the same subject. : 
Resolution No. 84—-By Delegates Jack 
Your committee recommends that these two Wieselberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward Friss, 


resolutions be referred to the officers of the Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, Lug- 
American Federation of Labor. gage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union. 


























Day’s Proceedings) 





Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the (Page 51, First 


adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 





Progress has been made in this field 
through the pressure of the labor movement. 
mously. Your Committee recommends that this Con- 

vention reaffirm its former position in lieu 
of the resolution. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 


adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 






The motion was seconded and carried unani- 








Resolution No. 80-—-By Delegate Thomas A. 
lurray, New York State Federation of Labor. The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 









(Page 50, First Day’s Proceedings) 











Your committee 
with this resolution. 






recommends concurrence a 
WAGE RATES IN PUERTO RICO) 


Resolution No. 85—By Delegates Jack 
Wieselberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward Friss, 
Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, Lug- 
was seconded and carried unani- gage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union. 











Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 







The motion 
mously. : ‘ 
(Page 52, First Day’s Proceedings) 



















NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE Your committee is in accord with the aims 
r and objectives of the resolution and recom- 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH mends that its provisions be extended to oo 
tect all workers by amending out of this 

LEGISLATION resolution the references to “employes in 


Puerto Rico engaged in leather, leather goods 









Resolution No. 81—By Delegate Thomas A. and related products industry” and_ substi- 
Murray, New York State Federation of Labor. tuting in lieu thereof the words ‘all em- 
in Puerto Rico covered by the Act.’ 


ployes 






(Page 50, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee further recommends that 


resolution, thus amended, be adopted. 





Your committee recommends adoption of this 






the resolution. 





Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
committee’s recommendation. 






Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the adoption of the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 





The motion was seconded and carried unan- 






The motion was seconded and carried unani- imously. 
mously. 







BOYCOTT OF PRODUCTS OF TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 
SLAVE LABOR Resolution No. 88—By Delegates Jack 


Wieselberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward Friss, 


Resolution No. 82—By Delegates Alex Rose, Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, Lug- 
Marx Lewis, William Harding, S. Hershkowitz, gage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union. 






















(Page 53, 





First Day’s Proceedings) 





Your Committee recommends that 


this 
lution be adopted. 






adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 















The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 
KOREA 
Resolution No. 86—By Delegates Jack 





Wieselberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward Friss, 
Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ 





Lug- 
Union. 


















(Page 53, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends the adoption 
of this resolution. 





Committee Secretary 


Soderstrom 
adoption of the 


committee’s report. 





moved 







The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 







ELECTION DAY 


Resolution No. 90—By Delegates Mario 
Azpeitia, Servando F. Lopez, Frank Diez, 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America. 















(Page 54, First Day’s Proceedings) 














Your Committee recommends 
this resolution a re-affirmation of the San 
Francisco 1947 convention of the A. F. of L. 
to the effect that State Federations of Labor 
are urged to apply all practical means pos- 


in view of 















sible to establish Election Day as a holiday, 
and in states where the primaries are the 
determining factor that primary day be made 
a legal holiday. 




















It was also urged that 
and as a first step, it is 
filiated organizations and 
in negotiating agreements with employers, 
include provisions which would assure the 
workers a holiday or an adequate opportunity 
to perform their essential obligations as citi- 


in the 
advisable 
their 


meantime 
that af- 
local unions 













zens, and to demonstrate the effective part 
they can, and which they should, play in 
the election of public officials. 








Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
adoption of the committee’s report. 





moved 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
:mously. 






STITZEL-WELLER COMPANY 


Resolution No. 94—By Delegates Joseph 
O’Neill, Sol Cilento, Distillery, Rectifying and 
Wine Workers’ International Union. 








(Page 323, 


This resolution is designed to censure the 
concern indicated in the resolution for failure 
to comply with the wishes of the organization 
involved and without first having exhausted 


Second Day’s Proceedings) 







AMERICAN FEDERATION 





reso- 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
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all efforts within its 


command to correct 
the situation complained of. Then, too, your 
Committee greatly doubts the propriety of 


having the Federation venture into an under- 
taking which, in the first instance, is prop- 
erly within the province of affiliated organi- 
zations. 





In order that these observations may not be 
interpreted to the disadvantage of the union 
concerned, we recommend no action be taken 
on this resolution. 


Committee 


Secretary 
adoption of 


the 


Soderstrom 
committee’s report. 


moved 


The motion was seconded and carried 


unan- 
imously. 







AMEND UNEMPLOYMENT LAWS 


Resolution No. 95—By Delegates L. P. Lin- 
delof, L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Peter 
Yablonsky, Frank Owens, M. H. Crow, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 


(Page 323, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be adopted. 












Committee 


Secretary Soderstrom 
adoption 


moved the 
of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and cdrried unan- 
imously. 


LABOR UNITY 





Resolution No. 97—By Delegates L. P. Lin- 
delof, L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Peter 
Yablonsky, Frank Owens, M. H. Crow, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 











(Page 324, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be adopted. 
Committee 


Secretary 
adoption of 


the 


Soderstrom moved 
committee’s report. 


The motion 


was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 





ANTI-POLL TAX 


Resolution No. 98—By Delegates L. P. Lin- 
delof, L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Peter 





Yablonsky, Frank Owens, M. H. Crow, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 


(Page 324, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends the adoption 
of the resolution. 

Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 
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INCREASE SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


Resolution No. 99—By Delegates L. P. Lin- 
delof, L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Peter 
Yablonsky, Frank Owens, M. H. Crow, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 


(Page 324, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Committee on Social 
Security. 


Soderstrom moved 
report. 


Committee Secretary 
adoption of the committee’s 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS INSTITUTE 
OF LABOR RELATIONS 


Resolution No. 101—By Delegates L. P. Lin- 
delhof, L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Peter 
Yablonsky, Frank Owens, M. H. Crow, Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 


(Page 325, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


The convention having already considered 
and acted upon the subject contained in this 
resolution, «in reporting upon the Report of 
the Executive Council, no further action is 
required on this resolution and we so recom- 
mend. 

Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


GENOCIDE 


Resolution No. 102—By Delegates Jack Wie- 
selberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward  Friss, 
Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers Union. 


(Page 325, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends the adoption 


of this resolution. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 


adoption of the committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE 


Resolution No. 103—-By Delegates Jack Wie- 
selberg, Norman Zukowsky, Edward Friss. 
Morris Fuchs, International Handbag, Luz- 
gage, Bel and Novelty Workers Union. 

(Page 325, Second Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee recommends that this resolu- 
tion be adopted. 


Soderstrom moved 


report. 


Committee Secretary 
adoption of the committee’s 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


MILITARY ENCROACHMENT 


Resolution No. 
Brownlow 


105—By 
Metal Trades 


Delegate James A. 
Department. 
(Page 326, Second Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 
Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


CARE 


Resolution No. 106—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department. 
(Page 327, Second 


Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends 


with the resolution. 


concurrence 


(Page 327, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


moved 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


PENSION PLANS 


Resolution No. 107—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department. 


(Page 327, Second Day’s Proceedings) 
The objectives sought in this resolution are 
covered by the Executive Council’s Report. No 


action is necessary on this resolution. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


NLISTED PERSONNEL 


Resolution No. 108—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department. 


(Page 327, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be adopted. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
FLEET 


Resolution No. 109—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department. 


(Page 328, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends the adoption of 
this resolution. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CAMPAIGN 


Resolution No. 110—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department. 
(Page 328, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends the adoption of 
this resolution. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES 
COUNCIL EXTENDS THANKS TO 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


Resolution No. 111—By Delegates John P. 
Redmond, George J. Richardson and Bert Hay- 
man, International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers; Paul R. Hutchings, J. Howard Hicks and 
C. S. Stafford, Office Employes International 
Union; Martin P. Durkin, George Meany, Ed- 
ward J. Hillock, Joseph Lahey, Charles M. 
Rau, Robert Lynch and Harry A. Roach, Unit- 
ed Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada; Jesse V. Hor- 
ton, Oliver P. Mark and Jack Selman, Na- 
tional Association of Postal Supervisors ; Stan- 
ley W. Oliver, International Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Architects and Drafts- 
men’s Unions; John B. Haggerty, Robert L. 
Ennis and Miss Minnie Anderson, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders; John H. 
Lyons, J. R. Downes, Joseph F. Boyen, C. F. 
Strickland, Stanley W. Rounds and Leslie L. 
Myers, International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers; 
William L. McFetridge, William H. Cooper, 
David Sullivan, George Hardy, Thomas Burke 
and George Fairchild, Building Service Em- 
ployes’ International Union; D. W. Tracy, J. 
Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley, Harry E. Leon- 
ard, John A. O’Grady, Jr. and W. L. Ingram, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; William E. Maloney, F. A. Fitzgerald, 
Joseph J. Delaney, Charles B. Gramling, Vic- 
tor S. Swanson, Frank P. Converse and John 
J. Lynch, International Union of Operating 
Engineers: Henry C. Iler, Berniece B. Heffner 
and Earl L. Kaplan, American Federation of 
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Edward J. Volz, Mat- 
Ballbach, Interna- 
Union of N. A.; 


Government Employes ; 
thew Woll and Fred R. 
tional Photo Engravers’ 
James Mowatt, International Plate Printers, 
Die Stampers and Engravers’ Union; W. M. 
Thomas, John L. Reilly and L. L. McReynolds, 
National Postal Transport Association ; George 
L. Warfel, National Association of Special 
Delivery Messengers; Arnold S. Zander, Gor- 
don W. Chapman and Edward N. Doan, 
American Federation of State County and 
Municipal Employes; John M. Eklund, Irvin 
R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borchardt, Arthur Elder 
and Mary Wheeler, American Federation of 
Teachers: W. L. Allen, The Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union; Woodruff Randolph, 
John W. Austin, Bernard M. Egan, Horace L. 
imeson, Lewis ~M. Herrmann and J. Arthur 
Moriarty, International Typographical Union ; 
Leo E. George, E. C. Hallbeck, J. Mahoney, 
Michael J. Delaney, David P. Weaver and 
Herbert J. Sullivan, National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks; National Association of 
Post Office and Railway Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen and Messengers; International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America; Metal Trades Council and 
Central Labor Union of Panama Canal Zone; 
William C. Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, James 
C. Stocker, John J. Nolan, C. N. Coyle and 
E. F. Benning, National Association of Letter 
Carriers. 


(Page 329, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


This is a resolution of thanks and apprecia- 
tion. No action is necessary. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


ORDERS OF THE POSTMASTER 


GENERAL 

Resolution No. 123—By Delegates John P. 
Redmond, George J. Richardson and Bert Hay- 
man, International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers; Paul R. Hutchings, J. Howard Hicks and 
C. S. Stafford, Office Employes International 
Union; Martin P. Durkin, George Meany, Ed- 
ward J. Hillock, Joseph Lahey, Charles M. 
Rau, Robert Lynch and Harry A. Roach, Unit- 
ed Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada; Stan- 
ley W. Oliver, International Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Architects and Drafts- 
men’s Unions; John B. Haggerty, Robert L. 
Ennis and Miss Minnie Anderson, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders; John H. 
Lyons, J. R. Downes, Joseph F. Bo,en, C. F. 
Strickland, Stanley W. Rounds and Leslie L. 
Myers, International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers; 
William L. McFetridge, William H. Cooper, 
David Sullivan, George Hardy, Thomas Burke 
and George Fairchild, Building Service Em- 
ployes’ International Union; D. W. Tracy, J. 
Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley, Harry E. Leon- 
ard, John A. O’Grady, Jr. and W. L. Ingram, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; William E. Maloney, F. A. Fitzgerald, 
Joseph J. Delaney, Charles B. Gramling, Vic- 
tor S. Swanson, Frank P. Converse and John 
J. Lynch, International Union of Operating 
Engineers ; Henry C. Iler, Berniece B. Heffner 
and Earl L. Kaplan, American Federation of 
Government Employes; Edward J. Volz, Mat- 
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thew Woll and Fred R. 
tional Photo Engravers’ 
James Mowatt, International Plate Printers, 
Die Stampers and Engravers’ Union; W. M. 
Thomas, John L. Reilly and L. L. McReynolds, 
National Postal Transport Association ; George 
L. Warfel, National Association of Special 
Delivery Messengers; Arnold S. Zander, Gor- 
don W. Chapman and Edward N. Doan, 
American Federation of State County and 
Municipal Employes; John M. Eklund, Irvin 
R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borchardt, Arthur Elder 
and Mary Wheeler, American Federation of 
Teachers; W. L. Allen, The Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union; Woodruff Randolph, 
John W. Austin, Bernard M. Egan, Horace L. 
Imeson, Lewis M. Herrmann and J. Arthur 
Moriarty, International Typographical Union ; 
Leo E. George, E. C. Hallbeck, J. Mahoney, 
Michael J. Delaney, David P. Weaver and 
Herbert J. Sullivan, National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks; National Association of 
Post Office and Railway Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen and Messengers; International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America; Metal Trades Council and 
Central Labor Union of Panama Canal Zone; 
William ©. Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, James 
C. Stocker, John J. Nolan, C. N. Coyle and 
E. F. Benning, National Association of Letter 
Carriers. 


Ballbach, Interna- 
Union of N. A.; 


(Page 334, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


In recommending the adoption of this reso- 
lution your Committee urges the President 
and the Congress to take immediate steps 
to restore previous postal service in the 
United States. It is imperative that we have 
a strong, efficient, dependable postal serv- 
ice in time of war as well as in time of 
peace. We are all thrilled by the striking 
recent successes of the American troops in 
Korea. Success was attained by the simple 
manner of cutting the vital life line of com- 
munication of the North Korean troops. We 
cannot afford to permit our lines of com- 
munication to be severed either from within 
or from without. It is absolutely necessary 
that the President and Congress take im- 
mediate steps to rescind the April 17th order 
of the Postmaster General if our artery of 
communication is to remain strong. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
the adoption of the committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 


The motion was seconded. 

VICE PRESIDENT DOHERTY: I rise in 
support of the Committee’s report on Resolu- 
tion 123. Mr. President, ladies and 
men of the convention, it is with 
luctance that I rise in my place 
time to make reference to Resolution 123, 
knowing full well that the convention has 
heard many speeches on practically all world- 
wide topics. But here is a topic that concerns 
our own people and 
of life here 


gentle- 
deep re- 
at this 


affects our 
in America. 


own way 


Since April 17, 1950, we have passed 


through and are. passing through a most seri- 
ous postal crisis, a man-made 


crisis, if you 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


please. It is regrettable indeed that the Post- 
master-General on that date orders 
which curtailed the postal service, not only 
the delivery of mails in the outlying sections 
of cities and hamlets all over our country, 
but other services to which American people 


issued 


have become accustomed. 


It is quite apparent to me and to the 
members of the organization which I rep- 
resent that the only weak link in the other- 
Administration of President 
Postmaster-General, 


pro-labor 
is the 


wise 
Truman 


that his 
obnoxious; it is 
devastating in its 
American 
people and it is 
workers, and particularly 


order of April 17 is 
unwise, 


I contend 
not only 
ranted, 


unwar- 
unnecessary and 
scope. It is bad for the 
It is bad for the business 
bad for the postal 


people. 


letter carriers. I appreciate from the bottom 
of my 


organization 


heart, and all the members of our 


appreciate the splendid support 
members 


of Labor. 


and cooperation given, us by the 


of the great American Federation 


I might say, Mr. President, and members 
of the convention, that on this platform we 
in the 


country 


see the standards of many countries 
United Practically every 
represented on _ that through its 
standard daily receives multiple mail deliver- 
ies—two or three deliveries per day, and all 
under that great, 
of the Stars and Stripes 
of mail per 


Nations. 
platform 


we have glorious banner 
of our country is 


one delivery day. 


We have heard all this week about the 
things being done by the ECA, and how we 
are able to do things to help our friends in 
other climes and in other lands. But now it 
seems to me, and I am prompted to say that 
the time has come when ECA or some other 
find it possible to 


money to the 


governmental agency will 
give Amer- 
ican Postal Service so that that service may 
be restored to its former pristine glory. 


do something to 


I say to you, as far as the letter carriers 
are concerned, we will never, never find our- 
selves reconciled to the orders of Postmaster- 
April 
refer to’ the pamphlets 
of you at your tables, 
lished by the National 
Carriers, 
elegant 
every man 


General Donaldson on 17 of this year. 


If you will in front 
those pamphlets pub- 
Association of Letter 
they will tell you in a 
way the which 
in the blue-gray uniform of the 
United States Postal Service. Please read the 
pamphlet, and if you 
they can be had 


far more 


problem confronts 


copies 


head- 


desire extra 
from the national 





AMERICAN FEDERATION 


quarters of the National Association of Let- 


ter Carriers in Washington, D. C. 
Please help us in our fight to restore the 


postal service of the United States govern- 


ment 
Thank you very much. 


DELEGATE 
Chairman and 
do the members of 
of Post Office 
inside of the post I heartily coneur 
in the report of the committee. I think it 
is a constructive measure to correct not only 


GEORGE, Postal Clerks: Mr. 
delegates, representing as I 
the National 
Clerks, the 


Federation 


men who work 


office, 


the wrongs referred to by President Doherty, 
but I want to call attention to another part 
of that resolution 
order that 
of a large mass of employes 
part of the 
office 


which refers to a previous 


was issued, expanding the duties 
known as mail 
duties 


handlers to include a 


previously performed by clerks, 
that 

group of employes at a 
fication. In 


have 


post 


in order to have work perfomed by a 


lower classi- 
that, 


temporary 


salary 


addition to those duties 


been delegated to employes 
grade of the 
rather than that of post 


clerks, as in all 


in emergencies at the salary 
lower classification, 
heretofore. 


office years 


These orders were protested to the Post- 


master-General by all of the organizations 
concerned, President Green, in company with 
of the National Associa- 
tion ot Letter Carriers, the Post Office 
Clerks, and the Mail Clerks 
sented the case to the President of the United 
States. So far the 
scinded or satisfactorily modified, and I want 


the representatives 


Railway pre- 


order has not been re- 
to express my appreciation to the committee 
for the constructive report they have brought 
in. 


DELEGATE MARTEL, 
Labor Union: Mr. 
of this convention, the 
the city of Detroit, 
about 100% organized, 
a word on behalf of 
Detroit post office, 
sume are similar to those of postal employes 
throughout America. 
in the post 
slave labor. 


Detroit 
Chairman 
postal 
where I 


Central 
and members 
service in 
come from, is 
and I want to say 
the employes of the 
whose conditions I pre- 
We are fast developing 
office that 
Because these people are 
employes they have very little to say 
the conditions of employment under which 
they work. It is true the officers of the 


national postal employes are permitted to 


a system borders on 
federal 


about 
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appear before national Com- 


behalf of 
urge adequate rates of 


Congressional 
department heads on 


and to 


mittees and 
the members 


pay, pensions, and conditions of employment. 


But when they have reached that stage they 
are through, and the 
little or no redress. 


postal employe has 
They are not 


to exercise their economic 


permitted 
weapon in obtain- 
ing conditions of employment. 
When this so-called letter carrier was ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General it was heralded as 
an invocation not only for the best interests 
of the postal service, but for the postal em- 
ployes as well, because he knew the problems 
of the postal employes. My friends, they for- 
got to tell the public that it was forty years 
since Mr. Donaldson packed a letter carrier's 
sack. 

Let’s see what is 


wrong with the 


autocratic 


postal 
service—not only the attitude on 
the part of the Administration, but the 
Gestapo inspection service that is maintained 
in the Post-Office Department 
free and independent of the 
authority and is used 


and operates 
administrative 
frequently in our city 
men who would stand up for con- 
those work for the 


to punish 


ditions for who govern- 


ment. 

I have in mind a man who has been to 
this convention as a delegate a 
times. At the Seattle 


under orders to show 


number of 
convention he was 
why he should not be 
fired out of the service. About a year before 
that I was in the 
Washington and Mr. 
the Second 
This 
employment for 


office in 
then 
General. 
conditions of 
and Mr. 
nose and 


Pastmaster’s 
Donaldson was 
Assistant Postmaster 


man was arguing about 
postal 
stuck his 
want to know why you are not 
Detroit peddling mail.” In 
“What the hell are you doing down 
And he said, ‘““Mr. Don- 
could put me back in Detroit 
mail, but as long as our people 
hear 


wrong 


employes, 
Donaldson finger 
said, ‘“‘I 


back in 


in his 


other 
words, 
here bothering me?” 
aldson, you 
delivering 
mistreated you are 
He proved that they were 
in trying to separate him from the 
Sut they didn’t let up. A few 
they preferred against him and 
charged him with being a Communist. After 
that thoroughly aired by the officers 
in Washington appointed for that 
those dismissed, and 
is the superintendent of one of our larger 
sub-stations and he is still a good union 
man. He joined the supervisors’ group, and 
the first thing he did get them to 


are being going to 


from me.’’ 
service. 
years later 


charges 


was 
purpose, 
now he 


charges were 


was to 
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affiliate on a national basis with this Fed- 
eration. 


I said, let’s see what's with the 
postal service. This is not all a matter of 
adzainistration, though Donaldson leaves much 
to be desired. Through the Post-Office De- 
partment we are subsidizing the railroads, 
we are subsidizing the steamship 
are subsidizing the airlines, we are _ sub- 
sidizing the firms that manufacture and 
install automatic mail systems that 
you see in your big hotels and office build- 


wrong 


lines, we 


carrier 


ings. 


Then we are subsidizing the publishers of 
the lush magazines in America, 
which are charging as high as $20,000 a page 
for advertising and who turn over to the 


some of 


post office a magazine almost as big as the 
Sears-Roebuck catalogue, and the Post-Office 
Department gets less than a cent for deliv- 
ering it. 


The financial reports of these magazines 
show that one of them made over $30,- 
000,000 in one year, and under the guise 
that they are performing a public service 


and educating the public, these magazines are 
delivered at a price that does not begin to 
measure up to fifty percent of the cost of 
delivery. 


The same thing is true of the newspapers. 


These are purely privately operated 


ventures, in 


com- 
make a 
profit, and the bulk of the profit they make 
is as a result of poisoning the minds of the 


mercial business to 


American people against their own economic 
interests. 


With the 
users of the postal service are likewise sub- 


manufacturers’ associations the 
sidizing these magazines and newspapers, and 
I say it is time we all lend a hand to rescue 
the postal employes 
of what has postal 
taking out of their hides the short- 
failing to 


from being the victims 
been going on in our 
service 
provide 
adequate funds to do the job the way it 
ought to be done, and the saddling on to the 
backs of postal employes the job of working 


comings of Congress in 


for half pay for the newspaper and maga- 
zine publishers of America, which are get- 
ting away with murder so far as the service 
they are getting and the 
paying for it is concerned. 


price they are 


DELEGATE WELSTED, Virginia State Fed- 
eration: As a true trade unionist and a firm 
believer for all 
I am with the committee’s 


in fair conditions workers, 


in full accord 
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report, and I hope it will be passed unani- 
mously. However, as a representative of the 
Virginia State Federation of Labor I trust 
the representatives of the Post Office Clerks 
and the Letter Carriers will reciprocate just 
a little by some cooperation with the Vir- 
ginia State Federation of Labor, for out of 
143 organizations only three are a part of 
that Federation. 


DELEGATE DOHERTY, Letter Carriers: 
Mr. President, I heard the gentleman from 
Virginia when he spoke the first time, and 
it is most indeed, that he did 
not tell the delegates to this convention that 
the President of the National Association of 
Letter State 
Federation of Labor and every Central Body 
in an attempt to have letter carrier groups 


unfortunate, 


Carriers has supported every 


become affiliated with their respective bodies. 
Every letter carrier delegate in this conven- 
tion is a member of his respective central and 
state body. 


I want to say to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, who has had the microphone so often 
in this convention—and he has a right to 
it—that this speaker standing at this micro- 
walked in a _ picket line much 
longer than the apple-picker from 
who represents that state in the Congress of 
the United States. 


phone has 
Virginia 


I also want to say to the gentleman from 
Virginia that we will be happy and 
pleased indeed to help him take that apple- 
Congress of the United 


very 


picker out of the 
States. 


The motion to adopt the committee’s report 
was carried. 


INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
AGENCIES 


Resolution No. 124 — By Delegates C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of La- 
bor; Ed Weston, Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor; W. M. Crim, Georgia State 
Federation of Labor; Robert P. Scott, Mich- 
igan State Federation of Labor; Louis Mar- 
ciante, New Jersey State Federation of La- 


bor; Kenneth Kelley, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor; Carl H. Mullen, Indi- 
ana State Federation of Labor; William 


Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of La- 
bor; James L. McDevitt, Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Labor. 


(Page 334, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be approved. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 
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The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


THANKING THE PRESIDENT FOR 
REMOVING DENHAM 


Resolution No. 125—By Delegates Wood- 
ruff Randolph, Lewis M. Herrmann, John W. 
Austin, Bernard M. Egan, Horace L. Imeson, 
Arthur Moriarity, International Typographical 
Union. 


(Page 335, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends adoption of 


this resolution. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNION LABOR VETERANS 


Resolution No. 104—By 
Byers, E. C. 
Workers’ 


Delegates Sam J. 
James, Sam H. Begler, Laundry 
International Union. 


(Page 326, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends 


with this resolution. 


concurrence 
Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


WAGES FOR LOCAL EMPLOYES 
AT GUANTANAMO NAVAL BASE 


Resolution No. 127—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department. 


(Page 419, Fourth Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be adopted. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


SUBMISSION OF RESOLUTIONS 
TO FUTURE CONVENTIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: The 
Committee on Resolutions has but one more 
resolution to report, of its own origin, but 
before reporting on behalf of the committee 
we desire to make known the wish that dele- 
gates coming to following conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor give great care 
in the introduction of they 


resolutions have 
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in mind, not only to comply and conform 
to the rules provided for the introduction of 
resolutions, but more so to be careful not 
to present to subsequent conventions resolu- 
tions that have been acted upon at the con- 
vention just previously had, unless new 
developments have taken place which warrant 
a further consideration of a resolution having 
been acted on at a previous convention. 


If you will do that you will aid not only 
the Resolutions Committee in the considera- 
tion of the work delegated to them, but you 
will also aid in the efficiency and proficiency 
of the convention work itself. 

We ask your cooperation in that regard. 

The last 


resolution is one of appreciation. 


Resolution No. 128—By the 
Resolutions. 


Committee on 


APPRECIATION TO HOUSTON 


WHEREAS, The citizens of Houston and 
the officers and members of our American 
Federation of Labor unions here have been 
most courteous and hospitable to the officers, 


delegates, and visitors to our convention; and 


WHEREAS, The officers and members of 
the Central Labor Union of Houston and the 
labor movement of this city, have given of 
their very best efforts to make our stay here 
both pleasant, profitable, and enjoyable; and 


WHEREAS, We are deeply appreciative of 
the welcome extended by representative citi- 
zens of your city; and 


WHEREAS, The press of Houston and the 
press generally have been most cooperative 
in presenting the proceedings and actions of 
our convention to the public in an effective 
way; and 


WHEREAS, The local convention committee 
has provided us with entertainment and ex- 
tended splendid hospitality to our officers, 
delegates and guests throughout our stay; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers and delegates 
to the 69th Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor extend their sincere and 
grateful thanks to all who have contributed 
of their time and service to the success and 
achievements of this convention. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved the 
adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


COMMITTEE 
move you, Mr. 


CHAIRMAN WOLL: I now 
President, the adoption of the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions as a 
whole, and as acted upon by the convention. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: The re- 
port is signed by the committee: 


Matthew Woll, 
R. G. Soderstrom, 
James A. Brownlow 
John F. English 
William E. Maloney 
William F. -Schnitzler 
John B. Haggerty 

L. P. Lindelof 
Thomas H. O’Donnell 
John J. Mara 

John L. Reilly 

M. A. Hutcheson 
Arnold S. Zander 
John E. Rooney 
Walter B. Holt 
Richard F. Walsh 
Alex Rose 

J. H. de la Rosa 
Woodruff Randolph 
Charles S. Zimmerman 
Robert J. Tormey 
William H. Cooper 
William J. Buckley 
Sam P, Ming 


Chairman 
Secretary 


Committee on Resolutions. 








thanks 
service 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair 
the committee for the most valuable 
they have rendered. They had 
work. They performed it in a wonderful way, 
and I now discharge the committee with the 


thanks of the 


some hard 


convention. 


LETTER FROM PRESS 
Secretary Meany read the following letter: 


PRESS HEADQUARTERS 
Rice Hotel 


AFL 


Sept. 22, 1950 
Mr. William Green, 

President, 

American Federation of Labor 

Dear Mr. Green: 

We, the newspapermen covering the 69th 
annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, want to express to you and to 
the members of the executive council, our 
thanks and appreciation for the kindnesses, 
courtesies and helpfulness extended to us at 
this convention by Philip Pearl and his staff. 

Louis Stark, New York Times 
Fred Perkins, Scripps-Howard 

Jack Turcott, N. Y. Daily Times 
George Hartmann, Chicago Tribune 
James Newton, Washington Star 
Ray Blair, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
Robt. M. Lewin, Chicago Daily News 
Rube Levin, Labor 

Robert E. Lee, United Press 

Tom Coman, Bureau Nat’! Affairs 


Archie Robinson, 
U. S. News and World Report 


John Herting, 
John Herling’s Labor Letter 
PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now rec- 
ognizes the Chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation. I will call upon him now to 
submit the report of said committee. 
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The Chair recognizes Brother Leo George 


of the Committee on Legislation. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 


CHAIRMAN GEORGE: The committee met 
and considered a large number of subjects in 
the report of the Executive Council as well as 
resolutions and I want to express 
my appreciation to the members of the com- 
mittee for the attendance at the meetings of 


Secretary Oliver, of the Com- 


numerous 


the committee. 
mittee, will read the report of the committee. 


Committee Secretary Oliver submitted the 


following report: 


President Green and delegates: The Com- 
mittee on Legislation has carefully considered 
the resolutions and sections of the Executive 
Council report submitted to it and is prepared 
to submit the committee’s recommendations to 
the convention. 











that the Executive 
Federation of Labor 


committee finds 
of the American 


The 
Council 





has actively participated in seeking favorable 
action on many bills before the Congress of 
the United States, as well as in the legisla- 


tures of the several states which have been in 
session since the last convention. Numerous 
bills were drafted by the staff of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and others were 
drafted by the affiliated national and Inter- 
national unions and supported by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


One begins to comprehend the magnitude of 
the present-day legislative task when it is 
pointed out that as of the date of the report, 
a total of 15,763 bills and resolutions had been 


introduced in the Senate and House of the 
United States Congress. Nearly every bill 
which is introduced affects working people 
in one way or another. Each and every bill 


where re- 
presented 
commit- 


analyzed and, 
prepared and 
congressional 


earefully 
statements 
the appropriate 


must be 
quired, 
before 
tees. 


The portion of the Executive Council report 
giving an historical outline of legislative ac- 
tivity on numerous bills is too lengthy to 
comment upon here in detail. The committee 
recommends that every delegate read in full 
that portion of the Executive Council report 
dealing with legislation. 


During the period since the Executive Coun- 
cil report was sent to the printer on August 
18th, Congress has taken action on a number 
of legislative measures commented upon in 
the report which changes their status. The 
Committee on Legislation desires to submit a 
brief summary of such action taken by Con- 
gress on legislative matters of major impor- 
tance. 


TAXATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 148) 


the 
view 


request to 
expendi- 


President's 
of the new 


In line with 
raise revenues in 
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tures required by the crisis in international 
affairs, the Senate Finance Committee found 
it necessary to convert the excise tax re- 
duction bill passed by the House in June 
of this year into a bill to raise revenues. 
The bill as amended by the Committee and 
passed by the Senate on September Ist will 
increase tax liabilities by four and one-half 
billion dollars a year when fully effective, 
and will increase collections in the fiscal 
year of 1951 by about three billion dollars. 


The bill (H. R. 8920) 
the loophole closing 
excise tax increases 
bill, and extends the 10 percent tax on 
radio receivers to television sets. The House 
plan to accelerate corporate income tax pay- 
ments is also retained. However, the bulk 
of the additional revenue provided under the 
bill will come from the imposition of higher 
corporate and individual income tax rates. 
The top corporate income tax rate is raised 
from 88 to 45 percent. The percentage re- 
duction in the wartime income taxes, made by 
the Revenue Acts of 1945 and 1948, are 
eliminated, increasing the effective starting 
rate from 16.6 to 20%, and the top rate 
from about 82 to 91%. The full increase in 
both corporate and individual rates will be 
effective in 1951 and subsequent years. The 
corporate income tax increase applies to ap- 
proximately one-half, and the individual in- 
come tax increase to about one-fourth of 
the income for the calendar year 1950. 


includes 
measures, 
contained 


many of 
and minor 
in the House 


In terms of the effect of the two bills on 
tax liabilities, there are three major varia- 
tions. First, the House bill provides for a 
net excise tax reduction of $910 million, 
while the Senate bill increases excise tax 
liabilities by $55 million. Second, the Senate 
bill increases tax liabilities under the _ in- 
dividual income tax by $2,745 million, while 
the House bill made no change in this tax. 
Third, the Senate bill increases corporation 
income tax rates by $1,500 million, while 
the House bill would have increased these 
liabilities by only $450 million. On the other 
hand, the Senate bill does not contain all 
of the House loophole closing and tax ad- 
justment provisions which would raise reve- 
nue. In terms of revenue the two most im- 
portant such items, which are included in 
the House bill but not in the Senate bill, 
relate to withholding on dividends and lower 
interest rates on tax refunds. In other words, 
the Senate proposals widen existing tax 
loopholes and creates new possibilities of 
evasion. 


The American Federation of Labor strongly 
opposed the action taken by the Senate and 


sent a wire, to all members of the Senate 
Finance Committee and House Ways and 
Means Committee in which we set forth the 
following objections: 1. Failure to include 
percentage withholding corporation dividends 
means unnecessary loss of revenue. 2. Easing 
of family partnership provisions are unde- 


fensible liberalization of stock option. 3. Cor- 
poration reorganization and personal holding 
company provision absolutely unjustified. 4. 
Failure to take action to recapture hundreds 
of millions in revenue lost through depletion 
allowances and to strengthen ineffective pro- 
visions of estate and gift taxes seems to con- 
stitute neglect in period when all possible 
is needed. 5. Failure to exact excess 


revenue 
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profits tax and make 


I equitable 
in personal 


3 adjustment 
income tax rates is 


regretted. 


We urged the members of the Committees 
to reconsider their action and to replace 
the Senate proposals by a tax policy geared 
to the curent economic needs. 


A movement in the House to block sending 
the bill to conference until an excise profit 
tax was added was made by Congressman 
Eberharter of Pennsylvania and Congressman 
Young of Ohio. However, the House Rules 
Committee on September 13 reported out a 
rule to send the bill to conference. On Sep- 
tember 14, the House by a vote of 225 to 106 
insisted upon consideration of an excise profit 
tax when the present tax bill was taken up 
in conference, 


The House also 


voted 331 to 2 in 
of putting into 


effect an excise profit 
on corporations this year. This action 
the House on record as favoring the 
tion of such a tax during this session. 


favor 
tax 
puts 
adop- 


The House and Senate conferees . finished 
their report in time for the House and Sen- 
ate to consider it yesterday. 


They agreed to an increase of $2,700,000,000 
in individual income taxes and $1,500,000,000 






in regular corporation taxes. Individual in- 
come taxes are increased from 15% to 18% 
effective October 1, 1950. The tax bill has 
been passed by both houses and sent to the 
President. 

The conferees also agreed to consider in- 
creasing excess profit taxes on businesses 
when Congress resumes either after the 
November elections or in the Eighty-Second 
Congress in January 1951, and it will be 
retroactive. 


The Committee 
that the Convention concur in the position 
taken by the Executive Council in recom- 
mending that an increased portion of the tax 
burden be derived from excess profits taxes. 
In view of greatly increased price levels, the 
committee further recommends that the Ex- 
ecutive Council be instructed to continue 
pressing for downward adjustments in indi- 
vidual income tax rates, not only on net in- 


on Legislation recommends 


comes below $2000 but for net incomes on 
up to $5000. 
Committee Secretary Oliver moved adop- 


tion of this section of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


APPROPRIATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 151) 
On August 4, 1950, the Senate adopted 
the 1951 General Appropriation Bill with 
amendments which deleted the Thomas-Taber 
and Jensen Amendments in the House Bill 
and substituted an amendment which pro- 


vided for a 10% horizontal reduction. The 
bill was sent to conference on August 8, 
1950. 

In conference the House receded from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate, and agreed to the same with an amend- 
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“Appropriations, 
priations, contract authorization and _ reau- 
thorizations made by this Act for Depart- 
ments and Agencies in the Executive Branch 
of the Government shall, without impairing 
the National Defense, be reduced in the 
amount of not less than $550,000,000 through 
the apportionment procedure provided for 
under the Act.” 


ment as follows: reappro- 


This compromise was the best that could 
be worked out in conference in view of the 
action taken by both the House and Senate 
for an over-all reduction. The effect of this 
reduction on Government personnel depends 
solely on how the reductions are made by 
the Bureau of the Budget. Approved Septem- 
ber 6, 1950 (Public Law 759). 


Oliver moved adop- 
committee's re- 


Secretary 
section of the 


Committee 
tion of this 
port 
-arried 


The motion was. seconded and 


unanimously. 


BENEFITS TO POSTAL 
SERVICE VETERANS 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 153) 


H. R. 87, relates to promotion of veterans 
of World War II in the field service of Post 
Office Department. , 


On August 31, the Senate failed to over- 
ride the President's veto by a vote of 48 to 
29, thus killing this legislation. 


Committee Secretary Oliver moved adop- 
tion of this section of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


LOYALTY AND SECURITY 
BILLS 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 154) 


On August 22, the House UnAmerican Ac- 
tivities Committee reported out H. R. 9490, 
a bill to protect the United States against 
certain UnAmerican. and subversive activities 
by requiring registration of Communist or- 
ganizations. 


In addition to requiring registration of 
Communist organizations, this bill bars Com- 
munists from Government jobs, requires label- 
ing and identification of Communist propa- 
ganda, denies passports to members of the 
Communist Party, and prohibits contributions 
by Government officials to Communist-front 
organizations. 


H. R. 9490 was passed by the House on 
August 29 by an overwhelming majority vote 


of 354 to 20 after rejecting an amendment 
offered as a substitute by Congressman Cel- 
ler, which was a modified version of H. R. 
9490. 


In the Senate even a tougher Communist 
control bill (S. 4037) was passed. This bill 
contains all of the provisions of the Mundt- 
Nixon-Ferguson Bill together with many 
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other restricted so-called national security 
provisions contained in four other bills relat- 
ing to control of subversive activities and 
protection of internal security of the United 
States, all of which bills have been previously 
reported favorably to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 


In addition, this bill (S. 4037) contains 
certain provisions relating to the prevention 
of naturalization of subversive aliens and the 
strengthening of alien registration require- 
ments. 


Before final passage it was amended to 
also include authority to make mass round- 
ups and internment in case of war, invasion, 
or domestic insurrection. 


On September 12, it passed the Senate by 
a vote of 70 to 7. 


Immediate reference to conference by the 
House was blocked by Congressman Marcan- 
tonio. However, the House Rules Committee 
on September 13 approved a rule which sent 
the bill to conference on September 14. 


On September 19, the conferees agreed on 
a bill, H. R. 9490, and generally speaking 
the most drastic sections of the bill were 
adopted. They accepted a modified draft of 
the concentration camp section, but made it 
permanent instead of restricted to three years. 
They adopted the Senate provision outlawing 
conspiracy to establish a foreign dictatorship 
in the United States, and such a crime is to 
be punishable by a $10,000 fine and ten y 
in jail. They also adopted a House provi 
barring hiring of Communist action members 
on defense contracts. Other provisions agreed 
upon were writing into law the President’s 
constitutional powers to suspend the writ of 
habeas corps; guaranteeing of use of due pro- 
cess of law in rounding up persons suspected 
of Communist leanings; granting of appeals 
to examiners, detention board, the Attorney 
General and the courts and by removing some 
of the immigration provisions written in by 
the Senate. Under the compromise the At- 
torney General is required to present some 
evidence against each individual detained, but 
he will not have to prove actual espionage 
or sabotage. This conference report has been 
approved by both Houses and, as you know 
vetoed by the President. Yesterday the House 
voted to override the President’s veto and 
the Senate is expected to do so today. 


The Committee on Legislation recommends 
that the Executive Council be instructed to 
continue all-out support for the protection 
of civil rights of individuals without at the 
same time impairing the national security. 

Committee Secretary Oliver moved adop- 
tion of this section of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE EKLUND, American Federa- 
tion of Teachers: I would like to point out 
in about thirty seconds that a gallant band 
of Senators last night fought throughout the 
entire night to prevent the over-riding of 
the President’s veto on this measure. 


I would continue to point out to the 
delegates assembled that if this bill becomes 
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will, the Public 
the direct 
hundreds and thousands of Amer- 
ican communities. 


doubt 
locals will be 


effective, as it no 
Employes’ Service 
target in 
Now, we certainly are in 
with all of the items of national 
security and we believe in total defense here 


accord 


and abroad. At the same time we recognize 
the great danger to the groups who are most 
which are your employes, and I 
beg of you in your communities to give the 


vulnerable, 


teachers and the public employes of the states 


and counties and al] other public employes 
your all-out support in resisting the kind of 
that will be made 


Please your 


ultra-reactionary assault 


on our organizations. give us 


help 


wherever you are. 


The motion to adopt the Committee’s re- 


port was carried unanimously. 


IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


12xecutive Council’s Report, Page 179) 


H. J. Res. 238 authorizes naturalization of 
all legal permanent residents of the United 
States. 


On August 28, 1950, the Senate agreed to 
the conference report. It was vetoed by the 
President on September 9. On September 14, 
the bill wis passed by the House over the 
President’: veto by a vote of 307 to 14. It 
is now pending in the Senate. 


Oliver 
section of the 


moved the 
committee’s 


Committee Secretary 
adoption of this 
report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS 
(Executive Council's Report, Page 185) 


Since the printing of the Executive Council’s 
1950 report, the House of Representatives has 
passed the bill on youthful offenders, S. 2609, 
already approved by the Senate. This legis- 
lation, which is practically assured Presiden- 
tial signature, will provide a systematic 
method for rehabilitating youthful offenders 
of the nation, typically those ranging in ages 
from sixteen to twenty-one. 


Oliver 
of the 


Committee Secretary 
adoption of this section 
report. 


moved the 
committee’s 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


MERCHANT MARINE 
(Executive Council's Report, Pages 191-200) 


S. 2484 authorized the United States Mari- 
time Commission to provide war risk and 
certain marine and liability insurance. 
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On August 24, 1950, the Senate agreed to 
the House amendments and it was approved 
by the President on September 7 (Public 
Law 763) 


The Committee on Legislation notes that the 
Executive Council has carried out the direc- 
tives of previous conventions on all matters 
requiring legislation. The Committee recom- 
mends that the Executive Council’s report on 
legislative activity be accepted and that the 
Council be commended for the legislative ob- 
jectives which have been attained. 


Committee Secretary Oliver moved the adop- 
tion of this section of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
(Public Law 774) 


On Juty 19, 1950, President Truman ad- 
dressed a special message to the Congress ask- 
ing for authority to use certain controls over 
the domestic economy to meet the needs of 
the defense program and to prevent inflation. 
In his message, the President limited his re- 
quest for controls to the following: priorities 
and allocation controls, controls over con- 
sumer and real estate credit, the power to 
requisition needed supplies and materials for 
defense purposes, and the power to make loans 
and guarantees to increase production of 
essential materials. The President specifically 
did not request any authority to control prices 
or stabilize wages. 


After the President had addressed his re- 
quest for defense controls to the Congress, 
the House of Representatives was the first 
body to take action on his recommendations. 
The House Banking and Currency Committee 
approved a bili (H. R. 9176) introduced by 
Congressman Brent Spence, Committee Chair- 
man, base’ on the President’s recommenda- 
tions. In the debate which followed, strong 
support among Members of Congress devel- 
oped for a more restrictive bill that would 
include both price and wage controls. Both 
Congressman Kunkel (Rep., Pennsylvania) and 
Deane (Dem., North Carolina) introduced sub- 
stitutes for the Spence bill which included 
wage and price controls. The Kunkel bill 
would have instituted across-the-board con- 
trols, while the Deane substitute would have 
allowed the President to issue selective wage 
and price controls. The House debated these 
bills for several days but because of the con- 
fusing parliamentarwv situation that developed 
postponed further action for a few days to 
give the Banking and Currency Committee 
more time to consider the legislation. 


Meanwhile, the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee had been conferring with gov- 
ernment representatives and drafting its ver- 
sion of the control bill (S. 3936). Sentiment in 
the Senate also favored the inclusion of wage 
and price controls, and when the President 
indicated that he would accept these controls 
if they were made discretionary, the Senate 
Committee worked out a bill along these lines 
which was later introduced by Senator May- 
bank. 


This Senate version of the bill was utilized 
by the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
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tee as a guide in drafting a substitute bill 
later introduced by Congressman Spence and 
in essence adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives after other amendments had been 
added. 


When the Senate began consideration of the 
Maybank bill, a coalition of Republicans and 
Democrats forced the adoption of several im- 
portant amendments, including one by Sena- 
tors Bricker and Wherry which deleted all 
reference to selective price and wage controis, 
but instead required the President to impose 
across-the-board wage and price controls if 
he wished to take any action at all in this 
direction. 


Because of the many amendments adopted 
in both the House and Senate, there were a 
number of important differences facing the 
House and Senate Conference Committees. The 
House, by action on the floor, had removed 
from the bill a section later passed by the 
Senate dealing with the settlement of war 
labor disputes authorizing the President to 
establish a new War Labor Board similar 
to that which handled labor disputes in World 
War II. The Conference agreed to adopt the 
Senate provision on this matter. 


The House bill would have subjected any 
wage orders to review by the Emergency 
Court of Appeals which during World War II 
had been empowered to review only price 
control actions. The Senate had revised this 
section so that wage stabilization orders could 
not be reviewed by this Emergency Court. 
The Conference Committee adopted the Sen- 
ate version. 


On the difficult question of wage and price 
control, the Committee finally adopted a com- 
promise. The President is authorized to try 
to establish price and wage stabilization first 
by encouraging voluntary action among busi- 
ness, agriculture, labor, and consumer groups. 
However, if, in his opinion, voluntary action 
is not sufficient, he has the authority to 
establish price and wage controls similar to 
those which were in effect during World 
War II. 


Unfortunately, the bill has been written 
in a way which makes it extremely difficult 
to establish a workable system of price and 
wage stabilization short of all-out across-the- 
board price and wage ceilings. This is be- 
cause the bill requires the President to 
“stabilize’’ wages in any industry producing 
a material or performing a service on which 
a price ceiling has been imposed. This means 
that so-called ‘“‘selective’’ price controls on a 
limited basis would immediately be followed 
by “selective” wage controls in the same 
industries. 


There is probably ample authority to adjust 
wages to “prevent inequities or hardships.” 
While the Senate legislative history made on 
the day of passace (September 1) might sug- 
gest that wage increases could not be granted 
under the inequity lancuage if thev would 
serve to pierce price ceilings, this interpre- 
tation can be avoided by simultaneous wage 
and price adjustments, where price increases 
are required under the inequity standard. 


There is also probable adeauate authority 
to exercise some discretion in establishin+ 
wage controls in industries where price ceil- 
ings have been imposed. This may be pos- 
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sible because Seetion 402 (f{) of the bill per- 
mits the President to make exemptions when 
necessary to promote the national defense or 
when it appears that controls are not neces- 
sary. However, it is difficu.t to predict the 
extent to which the President will take ad- 
vantage of his powers to apply such ex- 
emptions. 


In the absence of such exemptions, how- 
ever, it is clear that the President is required 
to establish wage controls in any industry 
where price ceilings are imposed. Yet, wage 
controls are certainly not necessary in every 
industry where price ceilings are established. 
In the first place, it would be extremely 
unfair to hold down the wages of certain 
groups of workers when the major cost-of- 
living items which these workers buy remain 
uncontrolled. Moreover, it would be the height 
of injustice to control the wages of one 
group of workers when the wages of other 
workers engaged in less essential work are 
allowed to rise. Therefore, the President has 
already asked Congress to correct this pro- 
vision of the new law to give him more 
flexible powers for establishing price and 
wage stabilization. 


In addition to its provisions for price and 
wage stabilization and for the settlement of 
labor disputes, the Defense Production Act 
also contains the following provisions: 


1. Priorities and Allocations. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to require firms to give 
priority to defense contracts. He is also em- 
powered to allocate scarce materials among 
the nation’s manufacturers where this is 
necessary for the defense prortram. This sec- 
tion of the new law also contains an anti- 
hoarding provision as well as powers auth- 
orizing the President to ration civilian goods 
in short supply. 


2. Authority to Requisition. The President 
is authorized to requisition industrial plants 
for defense purposes. 


3. Expansion of Preduction Capacity and 
Supply. The government is authorized to make 
either direct loans to private business or to 
guarantee loans made by private lendin~ insti- 
tutions for the purpose of expandine defense 
production facilities. It is also empowered to 
purchase scarce materials needed for the de- 
fense program. 


4. Control of Consumer and Real Estate 
Credit. The bill gives the government auth- 
orization to control purchase of commodities 
on the installment plan, especially so-celled 
consumer durable goods such as automobiles, 
radio and television sets, refrigerators, etc. 
It also authorizies the control of mortgage 
credit for the purchase of new ‘houses. 


As siened by the President, the Defense 
Production Act falls short of the recom- 
mendations made on August 10, 1950, by the 
Executive Council of the Americsn Federa- 
tion of Labor. At that time the Council 
recommended immediate imposition of price 
controls at leve's prevailine dvrine the month 
preceding the Korean War, together with a 
more realistic pvolicv toward wave stabiliza- 
tion that would allow wages to rise with 
hicher living costs. 


On September 9, the President issued two 
Executive Orders covering the subjects here- 
tofore enumerated in the law. 
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As of September 18, 1950, the famous Para- 
graph “W” providing for credit control be- 
came effective. The second Order issued pro- 
vided for the preservation of records for the 
purposes of the Defense Production Act. 


The members of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion wish to call attention of the delegates to 
‘he fact that, before very long, every member 
of organized labor will feel the full force 
and effect of the Defense Production Act and 
the Executive Orders ‘issued under its provi- 
sions. 


More than any other group, the members of 
American Federation of Labor unions have the 
greatest stake in this matter, and they will 
be affected most. Their interests require pro- 
tection to. the fullest extent. The Committee 
on Legislation considers that labor should be 
accepted as a full partner in the administra- 
tion of the Defense Production Act, and until 
that is brought about, labor’s interests will 
not be fully protected. 


The Committee on Legislation recommends 
that the convention go on record commending 
the Executive Council for the recommendations 
made by it on August 10, 1950, and further 
recommends that, to insure the continued pro- 
tection of labor’s interests in the administra- 
tion of the Defense Production Act, that the 
Executive Council be instructed to make every 
effort to place representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in key administrative 
positions in the emergency agencies involved. 


Committee Secretary Oliver moved the adop- 
tion of this section of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


LONGSHOREMEN AND HARBOR 


WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT 


Resolution No. 51--By Delegate Paul C. 
Sparks, Texas State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 39, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The committee recommends that this 


lution be adopted. 


reso- 


Oliver, 
unani- 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
the committee's recommendation was 
mously adopted. 


LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE 
PENSION PLANS IN ORDER TO 
QUALIFY FOR FEDERAL 
AID FUNDS 


Resolution Ne. 52—By Delegate Robert P. 
Seott, Michigan State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 40, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The committee concurs in the purpose of 
this resolution and recommends that it be 
adopted. The committee further recommends 
that, before any specific legislation is intro- 
duced, the Executive Council make a survey 
to determine the extent to which the resolution 
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would apply and consult the affiliated organi- 
zations thus affected. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
the committees rec ymmendation was 
mously adopted. 


Oliver, 
unani- 


UNIFORMITY IN FIRE FIGHTERS 
SERVICE 


Resolution No. 66—By Delegates 
Redmond, George J. Richardson, Bert Hay- 
man, Glenn E. Thom, Ralph J. Rickerman, 
International Association of Fire Fighters. 


John P. 


(Page 44, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The committee recommends that the 


lution be adopted. 


reso- 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
the committee’s recommendation was 
mously adopted. 


Oliver, 
unani- 


WAGES AND WORKING 
CONDITIONS FOR FIRE 
FIGHTERS 


Resolution No. 67—By 
Redmond, George J. Richardson, Bert Hay- 
man, Glenn E. Thom, Ralph J. Rickerman, 
International Association of Fire Fighters. 


Delegates John P. 


(Page 45, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The committee recommends that the resolu- 
tion be amended as follows: 


In the first 
“directing’’ to 


“resolve,”” change the word, 


“urging.” 
Eliminate the second “‘resolve.”’ 
The resolution would then read as follows: 


RESOLVED, That the 
tion of Labor in convention assembled go 
on record urging the Executive Council to 
assist the International Association of Fire 
Fighters to establish a program covering 
salaries, pensions and _ hours. 


American Federa- 


The committee recommends that the resolu- 
tion be adopted, as amended. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver, 
the committee’s recommendation was unani- 
mously adopted. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


68—By Delegates John J. 
Redmond, George J. Richardson, Bert Hay- 
man, Glenn E. Thom, Ralph J. Rickerman, 
International Association of Fire Fighters. 


Resolution No. 


(Page 45, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation concurs in 
the general intent of this resolution but 
does not consider that it is sufficiently inclu- 
sive to protect the interests of all groups that 
are involved in civil defense. Therefore, the 
Committee recommends that this resolution 
be referred to the Executive Council. It is 
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recommended that the Executive 
Council take under advisement the entire 
matter of United States Civil Defense, in- 
cluding the recommendations of the National 
Security Resources Board, and support such 
legislative measures as are in the best inter- 
est of the American Federation of Labor. 


further 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver, 
the committee’s recommendation was unani- 
mously adopted. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF 
LEGISLATION FOR SETTING UP 
ARBITRATION PROCEDURE FOR 

FIRE FIGHTERS 
Resolution No. 69—By Delegates 


Redmond, George J. Richardson, 
tional Association of Fire Fighters. 


John P. 
Interna- 


(Page 45; First Day’s Proceedings) 

The committee recommends that the fourth 
“whereas” be eliminated, and this has been 
agreed to by the introducers of the resolu- 
tion. The committee recommends that the 
resolution be adopted as amended. 


Oliver, 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
unani- 


the committee’s recommendation was 
mously adopted. 


TAX EXEMPTION ON 
RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY 
PENSIONS 


70—By Delegates John P. 
Redmond, George J. Richardson, Bert Hay- 
man, Glenn E. Thom, Ralph J. Rickerman, 
International Association of Fire Fighters. 


Resolution No. 


(Page 46, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be adopted. 


Committee Secretary Oli- 


On motion of 
recommendation was 


ver, the committee’s 
unanimously adopted. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES 


Resolution No. 73—By Delegates Henry C. 
Iler, Berniece B. Heffner, Earl L. Kaplan, 
American Federation of Government Employes. 
First Day’s 

At the request of the introducers of the 
resolution, the committee recommends that 
this resolution be amended by striking out in 
item 5 reference to specific hours for night 
differential so as to avoid conflict with night 
differentials already in existence. That sec- 
tion would then read, “ .. . application of 
night differential for night duty.” 


(Page 47, Proceedings) 


The committee recommends adoption of 


the resolution as amended. 
Oliver, 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
unani- 


the committee’s recommendation was 
mously adopted. 
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H. R. 7809—S. 3485 


Resolution No. 112—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department. 
(Page 329, Second Day’s Proceedings) 
The committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be adopted. 
Oliver, 
unani- 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
the committee’s recommendation was 
mously adopted. 


SUBSTITUTES IN HIGHER 
GRADE POSITIONS WILL 
RECEIVE STANDARD WAGE 
RATES OF THE POSITION 


Resolution No. 113—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department. 


(Page 330, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


The committee recommends that this reso- 


lution be adopted. 
Oliver 


unani- 


Committee Secretary 
recommendation was 


On motion of 
the committee's 
mously adopted. 


20-YEAR RETIREMENT 
CANAL ZONE FIREMEN 


Resolution No. 114—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, 


(Page 330, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


The committee recommends that this reso- 


lution be adopted. 
Oliver, 
unani- 


of Committee Secretary 
recommendation was 


On motion 
the committee’s 
mously adopted. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION FOR 
CANAL ZONE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
115—By 


Trades 


Delegate James A. 
Department. 


Resolution No. 
Brownlow, Metal 


(Page 330, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


The committee recommends that this _ reso- 


lution be adopted. 
Oliver, 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
unani- 


the committee’s recommendation was 
mously adopted. 


TEN PER CENT NIGHT 
DIFFERENTIAL 


Resolution No. 116—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department. 


(Page 330, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


The committee recommends that this reso- 


lution be adopted. 
Oliver, 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
unani- 


the committee’s recommendation was 
mously adopted. 
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RECOGNITION FOR MARINE 
EMPLOYES OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL AND PANAMA 
RAILROAD 


117—By 
Trades 


Delegate James A. 
Department. 


Resolution No. 
Brownlow, Metal 


(Page 331, Second Day’s Proceedings) 
that this 


The committee recommends reso- 


lution be adopted. 
Oliver, 
unani- 


of Committee Secretary 
recomme ndat ion was 


On motion 
the committee’s 
mously adopted. 


SAFETY CODE PANAMA CANAL 


118—By Delegate James A. 
Trades Department. 


Resolution No. 
Brownlow, Metal 


(Page 331, Second Day’s Proceedings) 
that this 


The committee recommends reso- 


lution be adopted. 
Oliver, 


unani- 


Secretary 
was 


On motion of Committee 
the committee’s recommendation 
mously adopted. 


RECOGNITION OF MARITIME 
SERVICE FOR RETIREMENT 
PURPOSES 
119—By 


Trades 


Delegate James A. 
Department. 


Resolution No. 
Brownlow, Metal 


(Page 331, Second Day’s Proceedings) 
that this 


The committee recommends reso- 


lution be adopted. 
Oliver, 
unani- 


Secretary 
was 


of Committee 
recommendation 


On motion 
the committee’s 
mously adopted. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE 
120—By Delegate James A. 


Resolution No. 
Brownlow. Metal 


(Page 331, 


The committee recommends that this resolu- 
tion be adopted. 


Trades 
Second Day’s Proceedings) 


Department. 


Oliver, 
unani- 


of Committee Secretary 
recommendation was 


On motion 
the committee’s 
mously adopted. 


PROTECTION OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYES 


Resolution No. 121—By Delegates John P. 
Redmond, George J. Richardson and Bert Hay- 
man, International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers; Paul R. Hutchings, J. Howard Hicks and 
C. S. Stafford, Office Employes International 
Union, Martin P. Durkin, George Meany, Ed- 
ward J. Hillock, Joseph Lahey, Charles M. 
Rau, Robert Lynch and Harry A. Roach, Unit- 
ed Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada; Jesse V. Hor- 
ton, Oliver P. Mark and Jack Selman, Na- 
tional Association of Postal Supervisors; Stan- 
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International Federation of 
Architects and Drafts- 
men’s Unions; John B. Haggerty, Robert L. 
Ennis and Miss Minnie Anderson, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders; John H. 
Lyons, J. R. Downes, Joseph F. Boyen, C. F. 
Strickland, Stanley W. Rounds and Leslie L. 
Myers, International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers; 
William L. McFetridge, William H. Cooper, 
David Sullivan, George Hardy, Thomas Burke 
and George Fairchild, Building Service Em- 
ployes’ International Union; D. W. Tracy, J. 
Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley, Harry E. Leon- 
ard, John A. O’Grady, Jr. and W. L. Ingram, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; William E. Maloney, F. A. Fitzgerald, 
Joseph J. Delaney, Charles B. Gramling, Vic- 
tor S. Swanson, Frank P. Converse and John 
J. Lynch, International Union of Operating 
Engineers; Henry C. Iler, Berniece B. Heffner 
and Earl J. Kaplan, American Federation of 
Government Employes; Edward J. Volz, Mat- 
thew Woll and Fred R. Ballbach, Interna- 
tional Photo Engravers’ Union of N. A.; 
James Mowatt, International Plate Printers, 
Die Stampers and Engravers’ Union; W. M. 
Thomas, Jchn J. Reilly and L. L. McReynolds, 
National Postal Transport Association ; George 
L. Warfel, National Association of Special 
Delivery Messengers; Arnold S. Zander, Gor- 
don W. Chapman and Edward N. Doan, 
American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employes; John M. Eklund, Irvin 
R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borchardt, Arthur Elder 
and Mary Wheeler, American Federation of 
Teachers; W. L. Allen, The Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union; Woodruff Randolph, 
John W. Austin, Bernard M. Egan, Horace L. 
Imeson, Lewis M. Herrmann and J. Arthur 
Moriarty, International Typographical Union; 
Leo E. George, E. C. Hallbeck, J. Mahoney, 
Michael J. Delaney, David P. Weaver and 
Herbert J. Sullivan, National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks; National Association of 
Post Office and Railway Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen and Messengers; International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America; Metal Trades Council and 
Central Labor Union of Panama Canal Zone; 
William C. Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, James 
C. Stocker, John J. Nolan, C. N. Coyle and 
E. F. Benning, National Association of Letter 
Carriers. 


ley W. 
Technical Engineers, 


Oliver, 


(Page 332, Second Day’s Proceedings) 
The committee recommends that this resolu- 
tion be adopted. 


Oliver, 
unani- 


of Committee Secretary 
recommendation was 


On motion 
the comnittee’s 
mously adopted. 


SUPPORT OF LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM, GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYES COUNCIL 


Resolution No. 122—By Delegates John P. 
Redmond. George J. Richardson and Bert Hay- 
man, International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers; Paul R. Hutchings, J. Howard Hicks and 
C. S. Stafford, Office Employes International 
Union, Martin P. Durkin, George Meany, Ed- 
ward J. Hillock, Joseph Lahey, Charles M. 
Rau, Robert Lynch and Harry A. Roach, Unit- 
ed Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada; Jesse V. Hor- 
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ton, Oliver P. Mark and Jack Selman, Na- 
tional Association of Postal Supervisors ; Stan- 
ley W. Oliver, International Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Architects and Drafts- 
men’s Unions; John B. Haggerty, Robert L. 
Ennis and Miss Minnie Anderson, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders; John H. 
Lyons, J. R. Downes, Joseph F. Boyen, C. F. 
Strickland, Stanley W. Rounds and Leslie L. 
Myers, International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers; 
William L. McFetridge, William H. Cooper, 
David Sullivan, George Hardy, Thomas Burke 
and George Fairchild, Building Service Em- 
ployes’ International Union; D. W. Tracy, J. 
Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley, Harry E. Leon- 
ard, John A. O’Grady, Jr. and W. L. Ingram, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; William E. Maloney, F. A. Fitzgerald, 
Joseph J. Delaney, Charles B. Gramling, Vic- 
tor S. Swanson, Frank P. Converse and John 
J. Lynch, International Union of Operating 
Engineers; Henry C. Iler, Berniece B. Heffner 
and Earl J. Kaplan, American Federation of 
Government Employes; Edward J. Volz, Mat- 
thew Woll and Fred R. Ballbach, Interna- 
tional Photo Engravers’ Union of N. A.; 
James Mowatt, International Plate Printers, 
Die Stampers and Engravers’ Union; W. M. 
Thomas, John J. Reilly and L. L. McReynolds, 
National Postal Transport Association ; George 
L. Warfel, Nat‘onal Association of Special 
Delivery Messengers; Arnold S. Zander, Gor- 
don W. Chapman and Edward N. Doan, 
American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employes: John M. Eklund, Irvin 
R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borchardt, Arthur Elder 
and Mary Wheeler, American Federation of 
Teachers; W. L. Allen, The Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union; Woodruff Randolph, 
John W. Austin, Bernard M. Egan, Horace L. 
Imeson, Lewis M. Herrmann and J. Arthur 
Moriarty. Iiternational Typographical Union ; 
Leo E. George, E. C. Hallbeck, J. Mahoney, 
Michael J. Delaney, David P. Weaver and 
Herbert J. Sullivan, National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks; National Association of 
Post Office and Railway Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen and Messengers; International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America; Metal Trades Council and 
Central Labor Union of Panama Canal Zone; 
William C. Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, James 
C. Storker, John J. Nolan, C. N. Coyle and 
E. F. Benning, National Association of Letter 
Carriers. 

(Page 333, Second Day’s Proceedings) 
The committee recommends that this resolu- 
tion be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver, 
the committee’s recommendation was unani- 
mously adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY OLIVER: Mr. 
President, that work .of the 
Committee on Legislation, and the report is 


eoncludes the 


signed by the committee: 


Leo E. George, Chairman 
Stanley W. Oliver, Secretary 
Michael Fox 

James M. Duffy 

Rene Schroeder 

Henry C. Iler 

John M. Eklund 
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Nathan Wertheimer 
Thomas V. Green 
Christian Madsen 
Merlin D. McCune 
James Mowatt 
Edward P. Ringius 
Arthur J. O’Hare 
Frank X. Martel 
W. M. Thomas 
Godfrey J. Ruddick 
Israel Feinberg 
Edward A. Moffett 
George Heller 
Edward F. Benning 
Michael B. Gallagher 
George Hardy 
Edward N. Doan 
John A. O’Grady 


Committee on Legislation 
Committee Chairman George 


adoption of the report of the 
a whole. 


moved the 
committee as 


The motion was 
unanimously. 


seconded and_ carried 
PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank the commit- 


tee for the service rendered the delegates 


committee 
is discharged with the convention's thanks. 


present at this convention. The 


A very good friend of ours has been in 
attendance at all of the sessions of this con- 
conventions of 
Labor. I 


presence at our convention as evi- 


vention. He always attends 


the American Federation of inter- 
pret his 
dence of his interest in the convention, in 


its work, and in the policies adopted. He 
has served in a wonderful way in the pro- 
motion of good will and understanding be- 
British 


ican Federation of 


tween the Embassy and the Amer- 


Labor. 

Archie Gor- 
British Em- 
speech, but just to 


I refer to my good friend, 
don, the Attache of the 


bassy-—not for a 


Labor 
take 


a bow. 


MR. ARCHIBALD GORDON 


Thank you President Green 
and delegates, for such a kind welcome once 
It is great 


to be with you and to attend your conventions 


very much, 


again. always a very pleasure 
year after year. I should also like to thank 
you once again for the great help so many 
of you when 


country visit the United States. 


give representatives of my 


Thank you very much, President Green. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Now, the Chair 
recognizes Chairman McSorley, of the Com- 
mittee on International Labor Relations. I 
am pleased to present to you our good friend, 


Chairman McSorley, of that committee. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN McSORLEY: 
Mr. Chairman, we have about seven or eight 
from the report of the 


Council to be 


excerpts Executive 
presented by the 


and without any 


committee, 
further ado I will 
Woll, of the 


intro- 
duce Secretary committee. 


Committee Secretary Woll submitted the 


following report: 


There have been referred to your com- 
mittee on International Labor Relations 
various subjects concerning the critical world 
situation, vitally affecting the fate and future 
of the working people of all lands. 


We have carefully considered the issues 
as presented in the Report of the Executive 
Council and in resolutions presented to this 
convention. In a number of instances, we 
shall report to you on a combination of 
several sections of the Executive Council Re- 
port: 


AMERICAN LABOR AND THE 
WORLD CRISIS 


(Executive Council Report, Pages 90-101 
and 102-103) 


Your Committee on International Rela- 

tions has examined the sections of the 
Report of the Executive Council (Pages 28- 
41), dealing with America and the Interna- 
tional Crisis, U. S. Foreign Policy, the 
North Atlantic Pact, European’ Recovery, 
E.R.P., the European Payments Union, Dol- 
lar Shortage, and the Schuman Plan. 


We note the detailed and informative pres- 
entation by the Executive Council and under- 
score our concurrence with its finding that: 
“Faith in democracy and hope for the future 
is slowly being re-established by the free 
peoples of Europe . . . The importance of 
continued progress cannot be overestimated.”’ 


Mankind is in the throes of a perilous 
crisis. We are face to face with a creeping 
world war. 


Vastly encouraged by the victory of its 
quislings in China, the Russian Communist 
dictatorship has launched upon a course of 
subversion, aggression and expansion gravely 
undermining world peace and endangering 
all freedom and progress. 

The wanton military aggression in Korea, 
systematic sabotage of the United Nations, 
destructive political strikes in several coun- 
tries, the bestial strategy of hit-and-run 
violence in India, the Cominform-instigated 
civil war in Indo-China, a torrent of propa- 
ganda stirring up race hatred throughout 
Asia and Africa, the campaign for the fraud- 
ulent Stockholm petition in the United 
States, industrial and military sabotage in 
Britain and Western Germany, repeated mil- 
itary threats by Russia against Iran and its 
other neighbors, persecution of labor and 
religion, unending purges within the satel- 
lite countries and a world-wide slander cam- 
paign against the American people—these 
are all parts of one pernicious pattern. 
These are all phases of Moscow's drive for 


world domination and subjection of all man- 
kind to the most dangerous expression of 
twentieth century slavery—Communist totali- 
tarianism. 


In the light of the conflagration in Korea, 
the paramount task confronting all liberty- 
loving peoples—and especially the free labor 
movement of the world—is to deter and if 
need be, to defeat decisive Soviet impe- 
rialist aggression. Here is the first prerequisite 
for the preservation of peace, the safeguard- 
ing and expansion of democracy, and the 
protection and promotion. of national free- 
dom and independence. 


Aggressive Soviet imperialism and its spear- 
head and groundbreaker, the subversive com- 
munist movement, can never be contained 
or defeated by appeasement or conciliation 
under any guise. The men who died fight- 
ing for freedom on the shores of Normandy, 
at Okinawa, and those now giving their all 
in Korea under the flag of the U. N. should 
serve to stay the hands of those still plagued 
by illusions that the communist warlords can 
be bought or compromised into lasting peace. 


The hordes of communist totalitarianism 
are no more invincible than the savage le- 
gions of Nazi-Nipponese totalitarianism. In 
India, Japan and Indonesia the communist 
wreckers have lost ground, while the demo- 
eratic forces have gained in the clarity of 
their outlook and the solidarity of their 
ranks. Thanks to the Marshall Plan and 
the hardswork of the laboring masses, Eu- 
rope has registered great economic progress. 
Though not keeping sufficient pace with the 
higher levels of productivity and production, 
the standard of living of the working people 
of democratic Europe has attained encourag- 
ing improvements. Among the Western Eu- 
ropean peoples there is a growing sense of 
unity and urgency for joint action as _ re- 
vealed in the Atlantic Pact, the European 
2ayments Union, and the projection of the 
Schuman Plan to pool their coal resources 
and steel facilities. 

Our own country has shown a marked 
readiness to provide leadership and assume 
the major responsibility in the world crisis 
and the fight for peace, freedom, and for 
national independence for weaker peoples. 


It is a most significant and heartening 
portent of the future that the international 
democratic labor movement has become a 
dynamic and pivotal factor for solidifying 
and strengthening the free peoples and their 
determination to stop Communist enslave- 
ment and defeat Soviet imperialist aggression. 
The costliest loss yet suffered by the Com- 
munist world conspiracy was dramatized by 
the disintegration of Moscow’s most danger- 
our fifth column agency—the W.F.T.U. and 
the establishment of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions with over 
fifty million members in its ranks. 


With contempt and disdain do we reject 
the notion that totalitarian Communism is 
the wave of the future. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report, and this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 
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PROGRAM OF ACTION try and disrupting its economy, will be abol- 
promptly 


ished and adequate help will be 










Towards preserving world peace, promot- provided to unite the country into an _ inde- 
ing democracy, advancing individual and na- pendent republic with a government demo- 
tional freedom, and fostering social justice cratically elected under United Nations super- 
and human welfare, we propose the follow- vision. 

_ 7. We call upon our government to have 

1. The high degree of unity attained by the American delegation in the UN press 





for the adoption of a Declaration of Rights 





the peace-seeking nations of the UN in its 

























resistance to Soviet aggression against the and Duties of States, in line with the A. F. 
Republic of Korea should be further devel- of L. memorandum of April 8, 1949, to Sec- 
oped by bringing together the free countries retary-General Trygve Lie and the proposal 
of Asia with the democracies of the West of the Yugoslav delegation to outlaw the 
into a defensive agreement for providing “fomenting, organizing, encouraging or assist- 
all participating peoples—regardless of color ing civil wars and disturbances’’ by any 
or creed—security similar to that assured state ‘“‘within the territory of another state.” 
to free Europe by the Atlantic Pact. Towards facilitating the enforcement of such 

a corals ieee a measure, we call for the establishment of 

>. To remove the suspicions, fears, and a Permanent UN Commission charged with 
reluctance of the peoples of Asia to enter investigating complaints when they arise and 
into such a defense pact, America, as tra- devising steps to eliminate such _ breaches. 
ditional champion of all peoples striving for We likewise urge all affiliates of the 
full national freedom, should take the lead I.C.F.T.U. to impress upon their respective 
in having the UN initiate a program for governments and UN delegations to support 
the systematic elimination of every vestige fully the above proposal. 





of colonialism and imperialist practice. 






8. Our country should spare no effort to 


















3. We reiterate our support of the Point rally its democratic associates to a_ policy 
Four Program in line with the declarations of denying diplomatic recognition or provid- 
of the last convention and the Executive ing economic aid to any regime established 
Council. We urge that the program be ap- and imposed through foreign intrigue and 
plied on a scale to advance the education, intervention. In this spirit, the American 
national culture, health, technical training, delegation in the UN should veto the ad- 
and the rights and standards of labor. In mission into the UN of the quisling regime 
all areas of Asia and Africa, which have of Communist usurpers in China and should 
not yet attained their full independence, rep- vigorously press for a full scale UN investi- 
resentatives of the indigenous populations ation of Russia’s role in fomenting, organ- 







are to have their own voice and effective izing, and encouraging civil war in China. 
participation in the planning and application . 
of Point Four. 






9. To put an end to the false and self- 
defeating policy of continuing relationships 
4. We reaffirm our support of the Marshall with peoples based on re-fighting World War 


Plan. We greet the genuine efforts made Il, we urge our government and its allied 
to speed the adoption of treaties 




































to assure effective labor participation there- democracies 

in and note the valuable contributions of of peace with the West German Federal 
oganized labor to the progress of reconstruc- Republic and Japan and to revise completely 
tion in free Europe. We urge our govern- the utterly unfair treaty of peace imposed 
ment to look with favor upon efforts by on Italy in the days of allied appeasement 
European labor to share more adequately of imperialist Russia. 

in , the benefits of increased production and 10. We should seek to have the UN select 
rising productivity. Our government | should a Special Commission on Charter Revision 
prepare a definite plan to utilize ECA re- which shall prepare and propose amend- 
sources for rehabilitation and resettling the ments aimed at establishing a permanent UN 
great mass of uprooted humanity still held Security Force and change the rules of the 
in the Displaced Persons’ Camps of Europe veto to avoid the unfortunate experiences 
and Asia. had thus far, and to insure more effective 





functioning by its sundry specialized agen- 





Our government should invigorate and 





















€ and its campaign to enlighten the world — 
about American ideals, institutions and in- 11. At this critical juncture in the life of 
ierests. In this connection, our government nations, it is imperative for America and 
should distinguish clearly between the dic- all its democratic associates to assure them- 
tatorial regimes and the oppressed peoples selves collective security by mobilizine fully 
of Soviet Russia and its orbit. We should their manpower, material, and productive re- 
bring home to the peoples behind the Iron sources so as to build powerful joint defense 
Curtain and elsewhere the advantages of machinery capable of discouraging and defeat- 
freedom of observation and exchange of in- ing all aggressors and thus assurin’ peace. 
° formation between nations, and the readiness Western Germany is an integral part of the 
of America to have the differences between economic and _ political communitv of free 




















our respective economic and social systems Europe. The German people should be re- 
judged on the basis of which can do more stored their full sovereignty and be treated 
for its citizens in housing, feeding and edu- as an equal among the free nations. Thev 
cation, in promoting their culture, health, should be required to share in bearing the 
freedom, and pursuit of happiness. responsibilities of resisting every trace and 

influence of everv shade of totalitarianism, 
_ 6. Our government should propose that the as well as enjovine the advantages of col- 
General Assembly of the UN in_ special lective security against ageression and com- 
session pledge to the entire Korean nation munist enslavement. The forms and extent 
that, after defeat of the aggressors, the ar- of enab'ine the neople of West Germany 
bitrarily-set 38th Parallel dividing the coun- to contribute to their own and the common 
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defense—as a member of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance—should be determined democratically by 
the member nations. 

12. To stimulate and support as vital to 
the defense, freedom, and _ rising living 
standards of the democratic nations and the 
peace and progress of the entire world, we 
urge the systematic expansion of the ex- 
change of manufactured goods for raw ma- 
terials especially among the peoples of free 
Europe and those of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America; the pooling of coal and steel re- 
sources (Schuman Plan); and steps toward 
the economic integration and the _ political 
solidarity of a united democratic Europe. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report and this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE ZIMMERMAN, International 
Ladies Garment Workers: Mr. Chairman, I 
fully agree with the report just read by 
3rother Woll. I take the floor in order to 


emphasize one or two points 
that report. One of the 
the totalitarians 


mentioned in 
methods 
against the 


used by 
United States 
is to spread lying propaganda. One day they 
are lovers of peace and they are advocating 
the Stockholm 
same 


Peace Petition and at the 
time they are sending guns and ma- 
terials to Korea to fight against democratic 
forces. 

Another thing used by the totalitarians is 
the advertising of some of the imperfections 
of a democracy, in carrying on a campaign 
among Asiatic and other peoples where they 
say that the democracies have no places for 
people of 


have 


minorities. We know that we 
here in this coun- 
try; we know that there are some imperfec- 
tions that we 
there is. still 
know at the 


some imperfections 


have to overcome and _ that 
some discrimination, but we 
time our 
traveling forward and we are breaking down 
discrimination barriers in the United States. 
We know that in recent there has 
been legislation, and rulings by the 
against discrimination. Today 
item that more than 
anything else combats this lying propaganda 
of the totalitarians. On the front pages of 
the newspapers today there is a report that 
the Nobel awarded to 
Ralph Bunche, an outstanding statesman, and 
a citizen of the United States of black color. 
No country in the world except the United 
States would have found it possible to pro- 
duce a statesman who is today recognized the 
world over as the one who was able, as the 
spokesman for the United Nations in Pales- 
tine and Israel, to bring about peace between 
the Arabs and the Jews. 


This of the 


same democracy is 


years 
many 
Supreme Court 


there is a newspaper 


Peace Prize was 


awarding Nobel Peace Prize 
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to Ralph Bunche shows, that in 
the United States we have an opportunity 
for people of minorities to come forward and 


gentlemen, 


assert themselves and gain recognition. There- 
fore, I think it is important for us to point 
out this fact to the minorities throughout 
the world and to continue our fight against 
the imperfections in our democracy and there- 
by combat totalitarianism all over the world. 


The motion was carried unanimously, 


GERMANY-AUSTRIA 


(Executive Council Repert, Pages 101-102) 


The Committee on International Labor Re- 
lations has gone thoroughly into this section 
of the Executive Council Report dealing with 
these two critical areas of the European 
continent and the activities of the A. F. of 
L. representative therein. 

We endorse the estimate made in the Execu- 
tive Council Report of the objective diffi- 
culties at hand. We record our agreement 
with its favorable evaluation of the work of 
the A. F. of L. representative, Henry Rutz. 

Particularly in view of Russia’s stepped up 
destructive activities in these countries and 
their inestimable importance in the current 
crisis, we urge the return of our representa- 
tive to his post so that he may with re- 
doubled energy, serve the cause of democracy 
and free trade unionism, strengthen the bonds 
between organized labor in America and the 
free trade union movements of Germany and 
Austria and aid in every way these two great 
labor movements to become the impregnable 
bulwarks of freedom, social justice, and hu- 
man well-being among their respective peo- 
ples. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report, and this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Report, 103-106) 
We have given due consideration to the sec- 
tions of the Executive Council Report treating 
the situation in Latin America, the activities 
of the A. F. of L. Latin-American represen- 
tative, and the Inter-American Confederation 
of Workers covered in Pages 41-44. 


(Executive Council Pages 


In this hour of world tension, the conven- 
tion should greet heartily the Executive Coun- 
cil Report stressing that, “During the past 
year, the A. F. of L. has continued its strong 
fight in support of democracy and _ trade 
union freedom which have been repeatedly 
violated by a number of military govern- 
ments in Latin America.” 

Military dictatorship, Naziism, Fascism, 
Falangism, Peronism, and Communism are only 
varying phases of degrading and reprehensi- 
ble despotism. They are all enemies of human 
freedom, decency and democratic labor. Their 
emergence anywhere is a threat to liberty 
and free labor everywhere. Especially at this 
moment when our country is the acknowl- 
edged and dynamic leader of world democ- 
racy and when totalitarian Russia has singled 
out the United States as its main target of 
abuse and hostility, it is imperative for labor 
in the United States to spare neither energy 
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nor resources in welding the bonds 
of Latin-American labor solidarity so as to 
beat back the rising tide of reactionary dic- 
tatorship in a number of our neighboring 
Latin-American countries. Thereby we _ will 
hasten the day when the entire New World 
will be a bastion of htman freedom and peace. 


The Committee is pleased to report that 
towards these laudable goals, the Inter-Amer- 
ican Confederation of Workers and the A. 
F. of L. Latin-American representatives have 
made valuable contributions. 

We are confident that this important and 
constructive work will be continued and ad- 
vanced through new forms and channels un- 
der the banner of the regional organizations 
to be set up by the I.C.F.T.U. as well as 
through continued direct activities by the 
present representatives and machinery for 
such vital undertakings. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report, and _ this 
section of the Executive Council’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 


(Executive Ceuncil Repert, Pages 106-114) 


We have examined this section of the Exec- 
utive Council Report dealing with the numer- 
ous activities and conferences of the I.L.O. 
since our last convention. 


At a moment when economic reconstruction 
and rehabilitation are so vital to human wel- 
fare and peace and during a period in his- 
tory when a new and more pernicious form 
of slavery (totalitarian communism) has be- 
come an acutely grave menace particularly 
to free labor, the I.L.O. assumes an impor- 
tance beyond measure. Especially, does this 
hold for the Far East and other areas where 
millions of people are now striving for full 
national treedom and increasing social justice. 

In recognition thereof, your committee is 
especially pleased to note that the A. F. of L. 
through its’ member on the Governing Body 
and advisers have responded to the need of 
the hour and have put our great organization 
more than ever before in the front ranks of 
the fighters for the ideals and aims of the 
I.L.O. as a banner-bearer of peaceful social 
and economic progress. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report, and this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


TRADE UNION ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, U. S. DEPARTMENT 

OF LABOR 


(Executive Council Pages 114-15) 


Your Committee has carefully examined this 
part of the Report of the Executive Council 
dealing witn the role of the A. F. of L. 
representatives in the functions and activities 
of this body. 

Never before was it so urgent for our labor 
movement and government to cooperate heart- 
ily and effectively in the extension and ex- 


Report, 
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pansion of decent working and living condi- 
tidns and the promotion of human rights on 
a world scale. 

In view of the increasingly aggressive chal- 
lenge of totalitarian despotism to our free 
society and American way of life, your Com- 
mittee recommends the furtherance of the 
above-notee cooperation through the A. F. of 
L. representatives. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report, and this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


FREE TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 
(Report ct Pages 115-16) 


Your committee notes that working under 
the guidance of the International Labor Re- 
lations Committee and the Executive Council, 
the Free Trade Union Committee has since 
the last convention achieved highly signifi- 
eant results in stimulating and assisting the 
cause of free trade unionism in many distant 
lands. 


Executive Council, 


The varied and expanding activities of the 
Free Trade Union Committee have brought 
throughout the international labor movement 
great credit, influence, and prestige to the 
A. F. of L. as the most militant and con- 
sistent enemy of every brand of totalitarian 
despotism, as the most vigorous champion of 
the rights and interests of labor, and as the 
most effective and aggressive opponent of 
communist infiltration and subversion in the 
democratic community. These splendid ser- 
vices to American and world free labor have 
been made possible only through the genuine 
cooperation and the generous moral and ma- 
terial assistance of the Executive Council 
and various international unions. 


In this connection your committee draws 
your special attention to the services ren- 
dered by Irving Brown and Richard Deverall 
as devoted, tireless, and highly’ effective 
spokesmen and organizers in behalf of free 
labor and democracy in Europe and Asia. 


also report that the 
publication program and 
the International Free Trade Union News 
published monthly in English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian and now reaching many 
scores of thousands of workers in every part 
of the world have won widespread recognition 
and appreciation, because of their value in 
enlightening the international labor movement 
and students of labor everywhere about the 
ideals and institutions of the American people 
and the trade union movement in the United 
States and about the plight of the working 
people under the iron heel of Soviet and 
other despotic regimes. 


The grave international crisis, America’s 
role therein as a force for peace and free- 
dom, and the increasinyly significant partici- 
pation of American labor in world affairs 
call for the expansion of the activities of 
the Free Trade Union Committee and _ its 
role as the most effective auxiliary of the 
A. F. of L. in the field of international] labor. 


Your committee can 
extensive literature 


Committee Secretary Wo'l moved the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report, and this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 





AMERICAN 


INTERNATIONAL 
CONFEDERATION OF FREE 
TRADE UNIONS 


(Executive Council Report, 116-120) 
In the section dealing with the I.C.F.T.U. 
the Executive Council Keport provides a thor- 
oughgoing review and a sound evaluation of 
the background and foundation of this great 
free world labor organization. The contribu- 
tions of the A. F. of L. and the role of 
this mighty international labor body in 
tory are brought into proper and i ir 
focus by the Council Report when 
on Page 58: 

“The American Federation of Labor has 
never proved wanting in farsighted progres- 
siveness in any of its fields of endeavor. Its 
activities in the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
have proven another mi‘estone in the progress 
of American trade unions and will undoubt- 
edly go down in history as one of the out- 
standing achievements of our time.’’ 

The A. F. of L. realizes fully the historic 
significance of the establishment of the 
1.C.F.T.U. In realization thereof and in or- 
der to demonstrate the readiness of Ameri- 
ean labor to assume world responsibility, the 
Executive Council selected a most able and 
authoritative delegation to the foundation con- 
gress of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

The creation of the I.C.F.T.U. signifies that 
the activities of the A. F. of L. in the inter- 
national field have become even more neces- 
sary and important. 

In realization of the above, we recommend 
that the American Federation of Labor con- 
tinue its unstinting support of international 
labor solidarity. We should give all of our 
devotion to the upbuilding of the I.C.F.T.U. 
as the embodiment and organized expression 
of the free world labor movement, as_ the 
inspiring hope of social justice, humanity, 
freedom and peace and the mighty bulwark 
against all forms of totalitarian despotism, 
imperialist aggression and war. 

In recommending the approval of the 
Executive Council Report on this subject we 
wish also to commend our officers and rep- 
resentatives to the London Congress for the 
splendid services they have rendered in bring- 
ing the I.C.F.T.U. into existence. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report, and this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


(Executive Ceuncil Report, Pages 120-22) 


Your committee has given full consideration 
to this section of the Report of the Executive 
Courcil. We are glad to note the alert and 
active interest and participation of the A. F. 
of L. in this extremely important phase of 
UN undertakings. 


In reiterating our keen interest in the work 
of UNESCO we stress the urgency for the 
improvement of its functioning. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly that in 
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order to secure the full and effective partici- 
pation and cooperation of vital forces like 
organized labor, it is imperative that we be 
adequately apprised in advance of all confer- 
ence agenda. Moreover to lend life to the 
primary aim of the commission, it is most 
urgent that it serve as a powerful means of 
enlightening the people of the world about 
the basic aims, aspirations, and actions of the 
UN. A sp‘endid opportunity is at hand for 
UNESCO in the present world crisis aggra- 
vated by Soviet imperialist aggression against 
the Republic of Korea and the UN to counter- 
act the misrepresentation of the position and 
policies of the UN in this conflict. 

In the Far East it is especially urgent for 
the UNESCO to bring to the peoples of Asia 
a true and full understanding on the historic 
role of the UN in rallying freedom-loving 
mankind against aggression and war. 

In the competent and timely discharge of 
such vital functions the UNESCO can render 
invaluable service to the enhancement of world 
understanding, cultural cooperation, unity and 
peace. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report, and this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


A. F. OF L. CONSULTANTS TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


(Executive Council Repert, Pages 

Your committee has thoroughly examined 
the section of the Report dealing with the 
industrious and constructive participation of 
the A. F. of L. consultants and their assistants 
in the Economic and Social Council of the 


United Nations. 


As a result of the continued initiative and 
positive approach of the A. F. of L. in this 
highly important UN agency, the American 
Federation of Labor has won world-wide rec- 
ognition and esteem for its broad vision, gen- 
uine and effective humanitarianism, and de- 
termined championing of human rights and 
the cause of free labor. 

Your committee notes with approval and 
recommends your endorsement of the deci- 
sion of the Executive Council to turn over to 
the I.C.F.T.U. its representatives and personnel 
in the Economic and Security Council. We 
are confident that the I.C.F.T.U. will main- 
tain the same leadership and pursue the same 
vigorous course of constructive proposals, while 
at the :ame time unmasking and resisting the 
W.F.T.U. which in the United Nations, as 
elsewhere, serves only as a menial agency of 
the Kremlin’s Foreign Office and its world- 
wide communist conspiracy. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s report and this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


UNION AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


(Executive Council Report, Pages 123-24) 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: Your 
Committee in behalf of the Executive Council, 


wishes to bring to the attention of the con- 
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vention that inadvertently an error occurred 
in the printing of the report of the Executive 
Council under this section. In the first para- 


graph of that subject appear the following, 
referring to the Communists, ‘‘They should 
not, therefore, have equal rights with other 
citizens whose allegiances given to our gov- 
ernment whose loyalty to free institutions 
establishea by our government, makes pos- 


the maintenance and continued progress 
country.” The 
interpretations and 
not express the intent of 
Executive Council on that 


avoid any mistake or misintrepretation or con- 


sible 


of our language used is sub- 
does 


the 
and to 


ject to several false 
accurately 


subject, 


fusion as to what the Council had in mind, 
it requests that that part be eliminated from 
the final printing of the report and be thus 
corrected. 


I move you, Mr. President, the adoption of 
of the 


was seconded and carried unani- 


this part committee’s rport. 


The motion 


mously. 

Your committee has given the most thor- 
ough consideration to this section of the 
Executive Council Report. We are in full 
accord with the intent and content of this 
section and commend its objectives for your 
indorsement. 

We cannot underscore too forcefully our 
agreement with the Executive Council Re- 
port when it states: “The international con- 
spiracy called communism, as organized by 


the party dictators in Moscow, becomes an 
increasing menace to our institutions in war 
times.” This places especially heavy responsi- 
bility on the free trade unions because the 
communist terrorists have throughout the 
world, made the house of labor its main 
field of destructive operations and have 
sought the capture or destruction of the free 
trade unions as the first and indispensable 
requirement for their izure of power and 
imposition of their despicable and degrading 
totalitarian dictatorship on every nation. 

In our everywhere else, the 
maintenance and prowess of a genuine and 
vigorous free trade union movement are the 
best guarantee for the health and progress 
of democracy. But we must stress with equal 
force that without democracy there can be 
no free trade unionism. Just as free trade 
unionism is the mortal enemy of all dictator- 
ships, so dictatorship of every hue and stripe 
is the deadly enemy of all free trade unions. 

Our hostility to totalitarian communism 
rests on even broader foundations. Costly and 
tragic experience has taught millions of work- 
ers what the A. F. of L. has always sensed, 





country, as 


felt and known. Communist tyranny is the 

very opposite of everything that is progres- 

sive, decent, free and clean in life. 
Democratic societies and free nations not 


only have a right but a cred duty to defend 
themselves not only against aggressors from 
without but also against their subverters and 
agents operating within every democratic 
country. We must not permit these totali- 
tarian enemies of human liberty in our midst 
to exploit our democratic rights for the pur- 
pose of destroying democracy and advancing 
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their dictatorship—no more than we permit 
incendiaries, rapists, burglars and murderers 
to advance their crimes through legal protec- 
tion or legalization of their specific criminal! 
acts. 

All open or concealed activities to weaken 
our nation as a target for attack and con- 
quest by a foreign power and all such activ- 
ities for furthering this objective by opera- 
tions within our country for the purpose of 
imposing on the American people a totali- 
tarian dictatorship shall be. considered as 
criminal acts—as traitorous and anti-social 
crimes to be treated as such by the law. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 





tion of the Committee’s report, and this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY WOLL: The 
committee, of its own origin, wishes called 
to the attention of the convention a_ very 
important matter which cannot remain un- 
answered: 

According to a dispatch received by the 
International News Service from Paris, the 


ruling clique of the Communist-controlled 


General Confederation of Labor (C.G.T.) in 
France has accused the American Federation 
of Labor of a plot to “eliminate’’ its top 
cadres. This charge is as ridiculous as it is 
false. 

Once again, the Communists are resorting 
to the “stop thief!’ strategy for which they 
are infamous and in which they are notori- 
ously expert. 

The Communist chiefs claim to have re- 
ceived “information” of a plot by President 


WILLIAM GREEN of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its European representative, 
IRVING BROWN, 
the C.G.T. 

This 
comes 
these 
political 


to “eliminate’’ leaders of 


preposterous ‘“‘information” obviously 


source by which 
are controlled—the 
police (M.V.D.). This charge is 
outright lie, is not only too absurd 
for words, but implies’ the and 
procedure the leaders of the C.G.T. 
their desperation to hold 
Unlike the Commu- 


from the same secret 


leaders Russian 
not 
only an 
violent 
criminal 
intend following in 
fast 


their followers. 


nists, the American Federation of Labor has 
not and does not resort to violence and 
assassinations. Its appeal is to logic and 


reason. 


This ridiculous and libelous charge is in 
line with the time-dishonored tactics of Mos- 
cow and its minions to blame in advance 


others for the crimes they themselves prepare 
While Moscow was 
in China 

regime 
intervention. 


and plan to perpetrate. 
financing and fomenting civil 
Quisling Communist 


America with 


wars 
to set up a 


there, it charged 
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While Moscow was training and preparing 
its puppets to subvert and invade the Re- 
public of Korea, it was charging that Amer- 
ica was plotting against the Korean people. 
Today, while Russia is itself guilty of wan- 
ton aggression in Korea, it brazenly charges 









the United States with aggression against 
the people of Korea. 






In desperation over its failure to get con- 





trol of the trade union movement in the 
West, the Cominform is apparently prepar- 
ing to “eliminate” the outstanding leaders 
of the free trade union movement. To hide 
their evil intentions and their planned crim- 
inal and bestial acts, they accuse as crim- 
inals those whom they thave marked to be 
the victims of their Communist crimes and 











liquidation squads. Sinister underground con- 
spiracies, reckless, deadly hit-and-run _ vio- 






lence, falling from windows at a dangerous 





height—these and other practices are standard 
Communist tactics. 







The American Federation of Labor will 
not be disturbed by these charges. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor will not be de- 





terred by these thinly-disguised threats. To the 


contrary, we will continue with ever greater 





energy and determination to uproot every ex- 





pression and vestige of Communism in the 
ranks of labor. 











We will continue to cooperate fully with 





and lend all aid to every democratic labor 





organization in every country—regardless of 





color or creed—in the batt'’e against Com- 





munist intrigue and subversion. We pledge 





our all to hasten the day when these Commu- 
nist infiltrators and anti-labor elements are 
decisively defeated and all their pernicious 
influence completely eradicated. 















COMMITTEE SECRETARY WOLL: I move 
the adoption of this expression of your com- 
mittee as an answer to this infamous lie. 





The motion was _ seconded. 






PRESIDENT GREEN: It seems appropri- 
ate for me to supplement what the commit- 
tee said by stating that there is not a word 
of truth in the statement issued by the rep- 
resentatives of the Communists in Paris. I 
interpret it as a part of the Party propagan- 
da and the Party Line. It seems that these 
leaders of the Communist organization fol- 
low the same line. They ignore the truth; 
they engage in lies; the facts make no im- 
pression upon them. 





















That was evident at a meeting of the 
Security Council of the United Nations dur- 
ing the month of August. At that meeting 
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the Chairman of the committee who was 
a Russian named Malik, charged that the 
United States was the aggressor in Korea 
and suggested that the United Nations call 
upon the United States to withdraw. It mat- 
tered not to him how high the mountain of 
facts submitted by the representatives of the 
United States at the meeting of the United 
Nations or of the representatives of Great 
Britain or of other democratic nations. They 
repeatedly told the members of the Security 
Council that a great army had been formed 
in Northern Korea, that it had been equip- 
ped with tanks, guns, planes, all sorts of 
army equipment, and that suddenly they cros- 
sed the 38th parallel and invaded South Ko- 
rea. There is no question but that was the 
fact. But notwithstanding that, it was re- 
peatedly stated and proved over and over 
again that this Russian representative, at 
every session of the Security Council, kept 
repeating that the United States was the in- 
vader of Korea. 

That is 
they keep doing that. They hammer it home 
—these untruths, these falsehoods, and it is 


» as I say, characteristic of them, 


difficult to make any answer to them that 
will be recognized fully or accepted. 

In conclusion, I want to brand this state- 
ment issued in Paris as absolutely false and 
without any foundation. We will rely upon 
the workers in France, when they succeed 
in establishing a free democratic trade union 
movement in that country, to remove these 
Communists from control of the labor move- 
ment in France. 


All in favor of the adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report please say aye. Those op- 
posed, no. 

The motion is carried unanimously and it 
is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN McSORLEY : 
That completes the report of the committee, 


and I move that the report be adopted as 
a whole, 





The motion was seconded by Committee 
Secretary Woll and carried unanimously. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY WOLL: That 
completes the report of the committee, and 


it is signed by the members of the com- 
mittee: 


Wm. J. McSorley, Chairman 
Matthew Woll, Secretary 
William Green 

D. J. Tobin 

William L. Hutcheson 
Albert Adamski 

Joseph D. Moreschi 

Joseph P. Ryan 

Christian M. Madsen 
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W. C. Birthright Richardson 
John B. Haggerty 
Isidore Nagler 
George Meany 


George J. 
Patrick E. Gorman 
Edward J. Volz 
Harry C. Bates 
W. C. Doherty Joseph P,. MeCurdy 
Arnold S. Zander Alex Rose 
Committee on International Labor Relations 
PRESIDENT GREEN: The 


discharged with the thanks of the convention 


committee is 


for the service they rendered. 


RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED FROM 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 
SECRETARY MEANY: 
taken by the 
on resolutions 
which 
Constitution of the 


This is a report of 


the action Executive Council 


received from federal labor 


resolutions are, under the 
American 


Labor, referred to the Executive Council for 


unions, 
Federation of 
consideration and disposition. 

received and it 
Workers 
24411, of Bridgeport, Connecticut. The resolu- 


Only one resolution was 


was submitted by Brass Union 


tion requests the formation of an_ interna- 


tional union composed of industrial unions 


chartered as federal labor unions. 

It has 
Council in the 
Federal trade 
or calling whenever conditions warrant. This 
policy still prevails. However, this resolution 
ealls for the formation of one catch-all in- 
dustrial international take in all 
federal labor unions organized in 
This the Council deems 
and unwise and, therefore, 
this resolution. 


APPRECIATION TO POST- 
MASTER AND ASSISTANTS 
SECRETARY MEANY: I 
take this opportunity to 


been the policy of the Executive 


past to form Councils of 


Labor Unions in the same 


union to 
industrial 
plants. impractical 


non-concurs in 


would like to 
express my ap- 
sure, the appreciation 
many of the delegates to Mr. 
Elder, the 
establishing a_ post 
this convention, which is a courtesy that the 
Post Office 
Committee Chairman Slaughter, of the local 
arrangements committee, announced the ar- 


rangements for the Rodeo entertainment Sat- 
urday and Sunday evening. 


PRESIDENT GREEN’S CLOSING 
STATEMENT 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Now I officially de- 

clare that the of the convention has 


preciation and, I am 


of a great 


Granville W. Postmaster here in 


Houston, for office at 


Department has extended to us. 


work 


UO rhleglts 


Assistant Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS 


been completed. All convention committees 
have submitted their report. You have no 
doubt observed that the committees have 
reported upon all resolutions and upon all 
sections of the Executive Council’s Report 
submitted to the convention. Each and all of 
upon, So it is 


clearly evident that the convention gave con- 


them were officially acted 


sideration to resolution and all sec- 
tions of the 


acted 


every 
Report and 
with their 


Executive Council's 


upon them in accordance 
judgment. 

thank the delegates for the 
devoted they rendered at this 
vention. You have attended 
that has admiration. 
Those you I know, 


fully appreciate the excellent and most valu- 


I want to 
service con- 
each session in 
a way challenged our 
represent can and will, 
able service that you have rendered. 
We have made history at this convention. 
We have met and dealt with every question 
that affects the economic, social and indus- 
trial interests of the workers of the nation. 
The attitude of the great American Federa- 
tion of Labor upon economic legislation and 
international 
to the 


world as 


questions has been made plain 
people of our country and to the 
well. 

I know we will cherish fondly within 
our memories the pleasant experiences we 
had since we have been here in this 
of Houston. 

I know you appreciate the _ kind- 
ness and the hospitality of the people of 
Texas and of the people of this great city. 
We thank them all for their kindness and 
for the attention they have shown us. That 
particular manner to Chairman 
Slaughter and his splendid committee. They 
have served us in a way that measured up 
to every requirement, and I know each and 
have been happy 


have 
great city 
deeply 


applies in a 


every one of you because 
the hospitality 


and entertainment of these good people. 


of being privileged to enjoy 
We are going to bring this convention to 
before I 
am going to call on a comrade 
with a wonderful and beautiful singing voice 
to lead us in the 
songs. 

Vice 


in the singing of 


a close, but declare it adjourned 


sine die I 
singing of a couple of 
Doherty led the 
“The 


President delegates 
Eyes of Texas Are 
Upon You” and “God Bless America,’’ and 
at 5:30 o’clock, P.M., Saturday, September 
28, 1950, President Green declared the 69th 
Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
of Labor adjourned 


Spry. MC tani 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


eration sine die. 














Sermon delivered at national AFofL Con- 
vention Mass, Annunciation Church, Houston, 
Texas, September 24, 1950, by the Rev. George 


G. Higgins, Assistant Director, Social Action 
Department, National Catholic Welfare Con- 


ference, Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C., like any other national 
capital, is a city of many statues and public 
of the 


Two of these monuments are 


monuments erected in honor nation’s 
famous citizens. 
a little off the beaten track, as it and 
are not as well known as they ought to be, 
even to the permanent residents of the city. 
I refer to the statue of the founding father of 
the American 


Gompers, 


were, 


Federation of Labor, Samuel 
lower Massachusetts Avenue— 
just a few blocks away from the national head- 
quarters of the AFofL—and the statue of Cor- 
dinal Gibbons the 


front 


on 


of Baltimore on 
of the Shrine of the 


terrace in 
Sacred 


Heart on 

Sixteenth Street, North West. 
Interestingly enough, these two great 
Americans were contemporaries, and while 
there is no record, as far as we know, that 


Mr. Gompers and the Cardinal ever met per- 


sonally, there is a striking parallel between 
the thinking of the two on the American 
labor problem—a parallel which is_ seldom, 
if ever, noticed by the followers of either. 
Let me come at this parallel in a rather 
round-about way by referring first of all to 
the history of the labor movement on the 


Continent of Europe. For many generations 
and for a variety of historical reasons which 
the average American is_ totally 
there has been a cleavage in Europe between 
the labor movement and the Church. Many of 
the dominant of the Continent, 
up until very recently at least, were Marxist 
unions in the of the word—col- 
their all often 
vigorously anti-clerical anti-religious in 
their philosophy. The that many 
sincere Christians, Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike—but Catholics in 
difficult, if 


these 


unaware of 


labor unions 


fullest sense 


lectivist in economics and too 
and 


result was 


particular—, 
impossible to 


found it 
not participate in 

for fear of compromising the 
very essentials of their religion. 


unions 
Consequently 
they felt it necessary in several countries to 
establish so-called Christian unions in which 
they might be good trade unionists and prac- 
ticing Christians and Catholics at one and the 
same time. 

The tragic history of this unfortunate con- 
flict between Marxism and Christianity 
between Socialist Christian unions 
not detain any Suffice it to say, 
with great joy and with sincere gratitude to 


and 
and need 


us longer. 
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Sermon of Father George G. Higgins 


the 


least 


Providence of God, that the conflict, at 
in some of the countries of Europe, is 
much less serious today than at any other time 
in the last hundred years. There is reason to 
believe that the Socialist unions, which are no 


longer as Marxist as they used to be, and the 


Christian unions—which are now recognized 
as being very progressive and very militant 
unions—are learning to live together har- 


moniously ; and there is reason to hope that 
the two will eventually be able to settle many 
of their 


existing differences, both at the 
national level and within the ranks of the 


new anti-Communist International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. It should be men- 
tioned, incidentally, that your own AFofL 
and international representatives have 
played a very important role in helping to 
bring about this better spirit of understand- 
ing and mutual cooperation between the So- 
cialist and Christian unions of Europe. This 


is not the least of the many constructive con- 
tributions 


officers 


which the AFofL has made in re- 
cent years in the field of international rela- 


tions. 


The important thing to bear in mind, how- 
ever, is the fact that this 
religion and labor 
never existed in the 
There has 


relationship 


tragic conflict 
thanks be to God 
United States of 
always very 
between organized labor 
religion in America—so much 
so that European labor representatives coming 
to our country for the first time almost 
variably single out this fact 
their point of view at least, 
striking characteristics 


between 
—has 
America. been a 
cordial 


and organized 


in- 


as being, from 
one of the 


our 


most 
of national tra- 
dition. 

The reasons for this wholesome relationship 
between religion and labor in the United States 
are too numerous to mention, but it would 
probably be accurate to say that if any two 
individuals, in the early days at least, were 
more responsible for it than others, these two 
were Cardinal Gibbons and Samuel Gompers. 
I shall try to tell you very briefly why I think 
this is so. 

In the 


moment in 


first there 
our history when it was touch- 
and-go as to whether or not the Church would 
be able to give its complete support to the 
American labor movement. The old Knights 
of Labor, the principal federation of labor at 
that time, was accused by some Americans, in- 
cluding a few religious 
society 


place, was a critical 


leaders, of being a 
in the anti-religious sense 


of the word, and consequently attempts were 


“secret” 
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made to influence the Holy See to rule it out 
of bounds for Catholics. This could have hap- 
pened. If it had, we too would have expe- 
rienced, to a certain extent at least, a cleavage 
between religion and labor, with unfortunate 
results which are unpleasant even to think 
about at the present time. It could have hap- 
pened, but it didn’t; thanks in very 
measure to the native wisdom and sound judg- 
ment of Cardinal Gibbons, who at that time 
was the recognized spokesman for the Bishops 
of America. 

The Cardinal had carefully considered all the 
arguments against the Knights of Labor and 
had found them unconvincing, and he said so 
very plainly and very persuasively in a famous 
memorandum which he personally ‘submitted 
to the Holy See. The Cardinal knew the work- 
ing people of America very intimately; he 
sympathized instinctively with their 
gle for social justice and trusted them im- 
plicitly. Fortunately his prudent counsel pre- 
vailed, and from that day to this, to make a 
long story short, there has never been the 
slightest friction between organized labor and 
organized religion in America—a fact for 
which all of us ought to be eternally grateful 
to Almighty God. 

The Cardinal’s memorandum on the Knights 
of Labor is one of the neglected classics in the 
history of labor and the history of religion in 
America. Certainly it is required reading for 
anyone who would hope to understand our 
traditions and our distinctively American way 
of life. Perhaps the following sentences from 
the memorandum will suggest the flavor of the 
Cardinal’s thinking: 


large 


strug- 


. . since it is acknowledged by all that the 
great questions of the future are ... the 
social questions, the questions which con- 
cern the improvement of the condition of the 
great masses of the people, and especially 
of the working people, it is evidently of 
supreme importance that the Church should 
always be found on the side of humanity, 
of justice towards the multitudes who com- 
pose the body of the human family. ... In 
our country, especially, this is the inevitable 
program of the future, and the position 
which the Church must hold toward the 
solution is sufficiently obvious. 

The Church, he continues, must bestow her 
“maternal blessing . . . upon every legitimate 
means for improving the condition of the peo- 
ple.” Thus did the Cardinal defend the cause 
of American labor and thus did he contribute, 
more effectively than he could have foreseen, 
to the future welfare of labor and religion and 
the nation as a whole. 

We turn now to Samuel Gompers, who died 
on Texas soil in 1924 and the centenary of 
whose birth, as we know, is being fittingly 
celebrated this year by the Federation which 
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he founded. Once again, in the career of 


Gompers, there was a critical moment when 
the tide could have turned rather suddenly and 
involved our country in a rather tragic conflict 
between religion and labor. Gompers, as we 
have already indicated, was the founding father 
of your own organization, the AFofL, which 
took the place of the old Knights of Labor in 
the ’eighties and remained throughout the life- 
time of Gompers and for a dozen years there- 
important federation 
Today, of 


with the Congress of 


after the one and only 


of labor in America. course, it 


shares the field Indus- 
trial Organizations, which has also contributed 
labor and the 
We are told 
that there is a possibility that the two federa- 


enormously to the welfare of 


welfare of the nation as a whole. 


tions may eventually come together. We sin- 
cerely hope they will—for the good of labor 
May 


negotiations 


and for the common good of the country. 
AFofL-ClO 
them to a 


God bless the unity 


and bring happy and _ successful 


conclusion as soon as possible. 

At the outset of his career Gompers had a 
very important decision to make. He had to 
decide whether the American labor movement 


should be a Socialist movement or a totally 
new kind of labor movement—an American 
movement—neutral in the very best sense 


of the word, but guided by the light of Judaeo- 
Christian social ethics. It was a tug of war, 
but Gompers, like his contemporary, the great 
Cardinal Gibbons, was a man of common sense 
and good practical judgment. He abandoned 
the Socialist philosophy which he had studied 
so intensively as an immigrant cigar maker 
from the slums of London and established his 
new federation as a neutral, non-Socialist or- 
ganization—with wholesome results which are 
now the envy of many European labor repre- 
sentatives, who privately at least will tell you 
that they are sick and tired of the warn-out 
slogans of the class struggle in their respective 
countries. 

Gompers has left us no single document, as 
far as I know, which summarizes his thinking 
on the question of religion-and-labor, but the 
AFofL, during his lifetime and probably under 
his personal guidance and _ direction, did 
publish an official Labor Day statement which 
parallels, as we have already suggested, the 
famous memorandum of Cardinal Gibbons. I 
quote from it 


very briefly, again to suggest 


the flavor of the Gompers point of view: 


The labor movement fixes as it goal nothing 
less than the complete richness of life, with- 
out limitation of any kind, the attainment 
of the complete human ideal, in all its 
economic, ethical and spiritual implications. 
Through the inspiration of our labor move- 
ment, the Sunday preceding Labor Day has 
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come into general national observance as 
Labor Sunday. On this day it is fitting to 
give thought to the aspirations of Labor and 
to find in what way the soul of Labor may 
give thought and expression to its longings. 
Because of its aims and aspirations here set 
forth, we hold it fitting that all churches 
draw close to their altars the soul of Labor 
on the coming Labor Sunday and that the 
men and women of Labor everywhere make 
special efforts to cooperate with the Churches 
and to secure the cooperation of the churches 
with them in order that there may be in the 
churches everywhere on that day a great 
unison of expression in behalf of a higher, 
nobler life for the masses of our people. 


Count that nation fortunate indeed which 
finds a Cardinal of the Church bestowing his 
blessing upon the labor movement and upon 
improving the 
which at the 
and founding 


federation 


legitimate means for 
of the 
finds the 


father of a 


“every 
conditions people,” and 


same time president 


great labor publicly 
urging “the men and women of labor . . . to 


with the behalf 


of a higher, nobler life for the masses of our 


cooperate churches . . . in 
people.” 

All of this has been a 
tion to a very simple conclusion. 
is that the United States has a 
movement which is basically 


very long introduc- 
The conclu- 
labor 
very sound and 


sion 


very wholesome—perhaps the greatest and 


the most constructive labor movement in the 
world. It’s a movement which has more than 
amply justified the support which the Church 
has consistently given it. A movement which 
deserves the wholehearted backing of all right- 
A move- 


ment which is not perfect, of course, any more 


thinking citizens in all walks of life. 


than any other human institution is perfect, 


but one in which religious-minded and 


—Protestants, Catholics, and Jews—can 


men 
women 
be and actually are good trade unionists, not 
in spite of their religion, but precisely because 
they are fervent in the practice of their faith 
and are guided, not completely, of course, but 
to a very large extent, by the social teaching 
of religion. 

A thousand years from now historians may 
very well conclude that this very cordial rela- 
and labor—between 


tionship between religion 


the churches and the synagogue on the one 


hand and the trade union movement on the 


other—was one of our greatest national ac- 
complishments. If so, they will also have to 
that Cardinal Gibbons and Samuel 


were two of our greatest citizens— 


conclude 
Gompers 
even though their statues go unnoticed today 
by so many of those who casually pass them 


on the avenues of the nation’s capital. 


You will with me, however, that 
neither Cardinal Gibbons nor Samuel Gompers, 


agree 


if they were alive today, would want us to 
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waste very much of our time looking back- 
wards or congratulating ourselves compla- 
cently on our past accomplishments. They 


would be the first to remind us that the past 
and that the 
looking backwards and 
planning more intelli- 
more resolutely for the future. 


is but the prologue to the future 


only purpose in now 
then is to assist us in 
gently and 


Your own organization has long 


way since Cardinal Gibbons died in Baltimore 
in 1921 


come a 


and since Gompers was called to his 


reward at the conclusion of the El Paso 
convention in 1924. 
In 1924 you had less than three million 


members. Today you have seven or eight mil- 
members, and the CIO and the Brother- 
and the other Independents have an- 
other seven or eight million, making a total 
of fifteen or sixteen million organized workers 
in the United States in 1950. 

In 1924 you had to 
against against the 
most heart-breaking kind of odds to 
right to organize 
At the present time, in spite of legis- 
lative restrictions at the federal level and even 
of the 
states, the right to organize and bargain col- 
and, 


lion 


hoods 


struggle constantly 
discouraging and 
protect 


bargain collec- 


most 
your and 
tively. 
more obnoxious restrictions in some 
accepted 
accepted in 
We may even hope 


lectively is much widely 
God, will be 


the not too distant future. 


more 
please universally 
for the day when the social teaching of the 
Church prevail to extent that 
membership in a bona fide trade union will be 
obligation or a duty as well 


will such an 
regarded as an 
as a right. 

In 1924 you had little or no 
At the present time you are beginning 


political in- 
fluence. 
to enjoy a measure of political influence and 
political leadership 
commensurate with your numbers and your 
importance in the national community. 


exercise a measure of 


In 1924 you had no social security. At the 
have had a_ considerable 
against the economic 
hazards of and old age, and 
within you have helped 
to extend the coverage and increase the bene- 
fits of federal social security legislation. 

In 1924 you had a little or no effective con- 
tact with the labor movements of other coun- 
At the present time you are involved 
international affairs and 
are exercising a very wholesome leadership 
in the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, which, with the help of 
God, can do so much to unmask the hypocrisy 
of Communism and to advance the cause of 
social justice in all parts of the world and 


present time you 


measure of security 
unemployment 
weeks 


only recent 


tries. 


head over heels in 


new 
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thereby contribute substantially to the cause 
of international peace. 

You have come a long way indeed since the 
so-called “‘golden twenties.”” But you still have 
a long way to go. 

Perhaps I can best summarize the task that 
lies ahead of you in the next quarter of a 
century by attempting to answer the ques- 
tion: what is the essential purpose or the 
essential function of trade unionism? One of 
its purposes, of course, is negative or defen- 
sive—to defend its members against injustice 
and to strive through the process of collec- 
tive bargaining for adequate wages and de- 
cent conditions of employment. This is prac- 
tically the only function you have been per- 
mitted to perform throughout most of your 
history, even up to the present time, and, all 
things considered, you have performed it 
very well. 

But the larger and more important function 
or purpose of trade unionism is to represent 
its members, the working men and women of 
the country, in a system of economic democracy 
—a system in which organized labor will be 
permitted to cooperate with management, on 
terms of equality, in organizing and directing 
the economic life of the country according to 
the norms and requirements of social justice. 
As far back as 1923 your own organization 
issued an important manifesto which outlined 
at least in general and tentative terms the 
necessity of joint labor-management coopera- 
tion—over and above traditional collective bar- 
gaining—not merely for the purpose of settling 
industrial disputes or increasing productivity, 
but also, and especially, for the purpose of 
establishing economic democracy and putting 
into practice the requirements of social jus- 
tice. I am referring, of course, to that neg- 
lected AFofL document known as “Industry 
Manifest Duty” issued at the Portland conven- 
tion in 1923, a year before the death of 
Gompers. The following excerpts from that 
important manifesto—which all of us can now 
recognize as having been prophetic in its 
implications—summarizes, it seems to me, the 
long-range purpose or function of trade union- 
ism and suggests a desir 
for the future: 





able course of action 


Labor now participates more fully in the 
decisions that shape human life than ever 
before and more fully in America than in 
any other nation on earth; but our partici- 
pation must be gradually brought to com- 
pletion. The purpose of this is not only the 
commanding of better wages and better 
conditions of work, vital as those are and 
have been. The purpose that now enfolds 
is broader and nobler and filled with deeper 
meaning. ... 

It is not the mission of industrial groups 
to clash and struggle against each other. 
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Such struggles are the signs of dawning 
comprehension, the birth pangs of an indus- 
trial order attempting through painful ex- 
perience to find itself and to discover its 
proper functioning. The true role of indus- 
trial groups, however, is to come together, 
to legislate in peace, to find the way forward 
in collaboration, to give of their best for the 
satisfaction of human needs. There must 
come to industry the orderly functioning 
that we have been able to develop in our 
political life. We must find the way to the 
development of an industrial franchise com- 
parable to our political franchise. There 
must be developed a sense of responsibility 
and justice and orderliness. 
Labor stands ready for participation § in 
this tremendous development. It has long 
offered conference with all its implications 
as a substitute for conflict, regarding the 
folding of arms in idleness only as the last 
resort in failure in negotiations, signalizing 
the glaring fact that the industrial destinies 
of the country have thus far been finally in 
the hands of one group in the nation’s indus- 
trial organization. ... 

In line with the thinking of this important 
document—perhaps the most important single 
document ever issued by the AFofL—it should 
be mentioned in passing that your organiza- 
tion and the CIO and the Independents did 
well in recent weeks to insist upon the fullest 
possible representation for organized labor on 
all government boards and agencies having to 
do with economic mobilization for the defense 
of the United States against Communist ag- 
gression. In so doing, you were being faithful 
to your long-standing tradition of voluntarism 

a word which was ever on the lips of Samuel 
Gompers. Voluntarism is not negative or re- 
actionary doctrine. It does not mean—cer- 
tainly it should not mean—that you are 
opposed to necessary governmental interven- 
tion in economic life. whether in peace time 
or in time of a national emergency. It does 





mean, however, that you are in favor of as 
much voluntary action as possible—joint labor- 
management action—and that even when gov- 
ernment action is necessary, as it frequently 
is, you recognize the importance of adequate 
representation of labor and management on 
boards and agencies charged with the respon- 
sibility of drafting and administering govern- 
ment policies. 

This is a wholesome tradition, favoring as 
it does, an organized system of economic de- 
mocracy in which union labor and organized 
management working together, by separate 
industries and by regions and in a national 
economic council, will assume the fullest pos- 
sible measure of responsibility for establish- 
ing justice in economic life. May God bless 
your efforts in this direction and, more es- 
pecially—to put first things first—, may He 
prosper your efforts to organize the unor- 
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ganized workers who fall within your jurisdic- none of us can afford to underestimate. There 
tion. Unorganized workers are workers is a great danger that economic organizations, 
without the right of franchise in economic particularly as they become strong and in- 
life—incapable of taking part in that system fluential, will concentrate on their own inter- 
of economic democracy which we hope to see ests and forget about their primary obligation 
established as soon as possible in this country to promote the common good or the general 
and indeed in all the countries of the world. welfare. There is the danger, too, that the 
I would particularly emphasize in this con- members of large organizations will be tempted 
nection the importance of organizing the to resort to a double standard of morality and 
Negro workers of America and of according that they will permit or even encourage their 
to them identically the same rights and priv- organizations to engage in selfish practices 
ileges which are enjoyed by other union mem- which they themselves as individuals would 
bers. The labor movement, next to the Church, never think of engaging in in private life. 
can probably do more than any other organi- Suffice it to say, in the words of a recent 
zation in America to advance the cause of Pastoral letter by the Bishops of Australia 
interracial justice. To the extent that it who are justly famous for their progressive 
winks at discrimination or other types of in- social thinking, that “‘no man may trade his 
justeces to the Negro—to that extent it is conscious to any secular organization” and 
clearly acting in violation of its own ethical that “if lying, dishonesty and incitement to 
standards and is leaving itself open to the hatred are normally wrongful in private rela- 
disgraceful charge of hypocrisy. tionships, they are even more wrongful when 
I have spoken at considerable length about employed in the course of publie affairs.” 
your rights and opportunities. You will for- Needless to say, I am not suggesting that 
give me now for suggesting, in conclusion, the AFofL has been guilty of abusing its 
that your social duties and_ responsibilities influence and its power. Your record has been 
at the present time are truly enormous and very good. But none of us is perfect, nor is 
should be faced up to with humility and any organization beyond reproach or con- 
courage. I have already indicated the im- firmed, as it were, in virtue. I would merely 
portance and the necessity of organization. recommend, therefore, that you meditate upon 
There can be absolutely no question about that. your social responsibilities this morning dur- 
Organization is altogether indispensable, not ing the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, asking our 
alone for the protection of basic rights and Divine Lord here present on the altar to keep 
freedom, but, even more important, for the your great organization ever mindful of the 
positive promotion of full production and full ethical standards set for it by these two great 
employment in a system of economic democ- American leaders, Samuel Gompers and Car- 
racy permeated with social justice. But there dinal Gibbons, and ever faithful to your 





are also certain dangers in organization which glorious mission on behalf of social justice. 
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